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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusst of COMMONS, 
TuHurspAyY, June 7, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


The CuarrMan: Order. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting record in the 
usual way the witnesses heard and certain exhibits filed. We will declare the 
minutes approved as presented. 


G. A. ADAMSON (examination resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Adamson, last evening when we adjourned you had finished dealing 
with consignment goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you just continue, please?—A. Dealing with, 


Order Offices and Agents: 


On Statement No. 5 is listed the locations of the various order offices of the 
Robert Simpson Company Limited and its subsidiaries and also the points from 
which agents work. Statement No. TT-14 shows the total volume of business 
obtained from these sources. 


Toronto 


The company has three suburban offices, at Brampton, New Toronto and 
Oshawa (the latter of which carries a stock of ladies dresses and shoes), and 
also has eight other order offices in Ontario. Expenses of these offices are paid 
by the company and stocks of heavy goods are maintained at these offices. Orders 
are taken at these offices either for goods listed in the Mail Order Catalogues or 
for merchandise handled by the Toronto store. The largest proportion of the 
latter sales represent merchandise advertised in the daily newspapers. Sales are 
credited to the Mail Order Division if the merchandise sold is from the mail 
order catalogues and to the Toronto store if other merchandise is sold. The 
company also has 23 agents working through these order offices and 25 other 
agents working independently of the order offices. These agents are paid a com- 
mission on sales which they make and while they do not carry stocks they have 
samples of heavy goods. 

In 1933 the volume obtained by the three suburban offices was $286,041, by 
the other order offices $297,963 and through agents, either working through the 
order offices or independently, $322,682, a total of $906,686 of which approxi- 
mately 50 per cent represented mail order sales. 

Q. In connection with the order offices, when giving us the list earlier of the 
order offices, you did not give us the list of order offices in Nova Scotia?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. How many of them are there and where located?—A. There are 11 
agents in the Maritime Provinces located at the following points: Charlottetown, 
Kentville, Liverpool, Moncton, New Glasgow, Saint John, Sidney, Truro, and 
Yarmouth. 

Q. We already had the volume of business in Nova Scotia in an earlier 
statement, I think?—A. This is the statement dealing with the volume, TT-14. 
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Q. We have not come to that yet?—A. No. Dealing with the Regina mail 
order branch— 

Q. Before you come to that, you have three suburban offices at Toronto?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And that total volume was?—A. $286,041. 

Q. That is the three suburban offices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the expenses of operating these small suburban 
offices?—A. I have not got them here. 

Q. It has been suggested that the offices that are maintained paid very little 
in the way of contribution to the local community as against contributions made 
to the local merchants for taxes, rent, and the upkeep of the various community 
interests, and I wonder if you could give us some idea of just what are the 
amounts paid by such order offices?—-A. I have not the detail here. 

Q. In suburban areas that produce such a volume as $286,000, that is 
approximately $92,000 per office?—A. We have not the details of the expense. 

Q. We can get that later?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Mr. Adamson, you say in your statement that stocks of heavy goods are 
maintained at these offices? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Not at the suburban offices. 


Mr. Facror: He says, “expenses of these offices are paid by the company 
and stocks of heavy goods are maintained at these offices.” Does not that relate 
to suburban offices? 

Mr. SomMeRVILLE: There are other offices away from Toronto other than 
suburban where goods are kept. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before we get away from this particular point, this covers the system 
of agencies that Simpsons have in other parts of the country. For instance, in 
the earlier part of your report I think you referred to a list of these agencies, 
among them being, for instance, Saskatoon?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be one of them?—A. Yes. That which I have just read is 
Toronto, and the next section deals with Regina. 

Q. Well, as we are just coming to that I will deal with it now. Intimations 
have been conveyed to the committee that this retailing policy of Simpsons in 
the West which you are about to refer to is destructive of the general retail 
business of the western communities. They refer to the mail order system which, 
of course, is not peculiar to Simpsons at all, and then they also refer to what 
we are now discussing; they are now branching out and appointing agents 
all over the provinces, and it is intimated that the intention is to have 15 
agencies in the province of Saskatchewan, and it intimates here that Prince 
Rupert, Battleford, and so on are the places which I think were read out yester- 
day by you. 

Mr. Heaps: Is there any objection to stating, Mr. Chairman, the source of 
that information? 


The CuHarrMAN: It is some information that came to the committee from 
western Canada. 


Mr. Hears: As a rule I do not like anonymous correspondence. 


The CHairMAN: I am not reading this particularly in that sense; I am 
just intimating what the class of complaint is. JI am not reading the letter as a 
complaint from anybody, I am merely intimating that it is a type of complaint 
that we have. There are a great many letters of this character, but I am 
merely citing the type of complaint, that this class of business is interfering with 
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the ordinary retailer. The question I was going to ask you, Mr. Adamson, 
is this: Does that class of operating show a profit to the Simpson Company?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. It does show a profit to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to say yesterday that they impose a certain charge 
and then the local dealer must absorb whatever losses are incurred in the 
operation?—A. No, the Simpson Company absorbs any credit losses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Any credit losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the local agent sells on credit then the credit losses are absorbed?—A. 
Yes, although the collections may be made by the agent; in the event of any loss 
the company absorbs that, but the agents are paid a commission on what they 
sell. 

By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that 15 per cent?—A. It averages about 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Do they carry stocks?—-A. They carry stocks on consignment; they do 
not pay for these stocks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But the agent himself must pay for the cost of selling? 
Q. Out of the 15 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Rent, and insurance?—A. In some cases the company pays some portion 
of the expenses, a small proportion of the expenses, the direct expenses of selling. 


j\eo NEER 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it correct to say then that the plan is that Simpsons supply the stock 
to the local agent?—A. That is right. 

Q. And then the local agents sell those at prices agreed upon between the 
agent and Simpsons?—A. Yes. 

Q. At a mark-up of 15 per cent, or 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, as the case 
may be?—-A. The agents get a commission of approximately 15 per cent. 

4 Q. The agent gets a commission of approximately 15 per cent for selling? 

—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the agent does not invest his own money in the purchase of the 
goods?—A. No. 

Q. He has really no investment at all?—A. No. 

Q. Except the rental of the premises?—-A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Have you checked to find out what additional mark-up is made by 
Simpsons of goods that are sold in this manner through agents?—A. I have 
not the detail of that. 

Q. Over and above the ordinary mark-up?—A. No, I have not that. 

Mr. Facror: I see you are dealing with Saskatchewan in the next para- 
graph. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Did I find that you had an example in any of these cases of the volume 
of business obtained through an order office?—A. Yes I have. 

Q. In a community, of the actual amount of rent or taxes paid in that 
community?—A. I have the volume obtained from each agent or office but I have 
not the expenses of the agent. 
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Q. You have not got it in the case of Simpsons?—A. No I have not. 

@. I understand it is available in the case of some of the others?—A. I have 
not got it in this case. 

Q. Well, with this volume of $90,000 for the three suburban offices referred 
to, the amount actually spent in that office would be a comparatively small sum, 
would it not?—-A. Well, there is the rent and the selling staff. 

Q. There would be the rent?—-A. Telephone and office expense. 

Q. The telephone and the young lady in charge of the office?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Do they pay a business tax for these business offices to the municipality? 
—A.I cannot tell you what the taxes are, I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the names there of agents, for instance, in Saskatoon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any record of the transactions, for instance, in Saskatoon 
regarding the rental of premises?—-A. Not I have not. I just have the volume 
of sales by agents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In any event, the business tax would be based upon the size of the 
premises you keep?—A. Yes. 

Q. And not upon the volume of business that you did in that community ?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. So that it would be relatively a very small amount?—A. There would be 
no record of the expenses of these agents in the company’s office because the 
agents themselves pay the expenses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the company does not hold itself responsible for the rental of the 
premises, for instance?—A. No. 

Q. The agent is responsible for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. But a landlord who saw Simpsons goods displayed in the window would 
be under the impression that he had Simpsons as a tenant, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, he only had this agent as tenant?—-A. I have not seen any of the premises 
so I do not know. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes, now dealing with Regina?—A. Yes. 


Regina 

The company has 11 agents in Saskatchewan who carry stocks of heavy 
goods and who are paid on a commission basis—in some cases a portion of the 
expenses of these agents, such as telephone, are paid by the company. 

Q. That is, the proportion would be very small?—A. Yes, it is the long 
distance calls. 

Q. Oh, it is the long distance calls by telephone that are paid by the com- 
pany?—A. Yes. Sales in 1933 (practically all of which are of heavy goods and 
are in connection with the retail section of the business) through these agents, 
amounted to $157,121 which is approximately 16 per cent of the total retail 
volume of the Regina mail order division. 

Q. Now, may I ask, is this not a policy that has been a development of very 
recent years?—A. Yes, it has been developed recently. 

Q. Have you any record when it began?—A. No I have not. 

Q. Has it been in operation more than two years?—A. I know it has been 
increasing for the past two years. I do not know whether there were any two 
vears ago or not. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Do these agents sell exclusively Simpson’s goods or are they authorized 
to sell any other goods?—A. No. 
Q. They also deal in other goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. So, in other words, they are really a merchant in the locality there?— 
A. Yes. 
Mr. Epwarps: More like a peddler, they go round among the people. 


The CHAIRMAN: No no, consignment stock. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. He is a merchant located in the locality and he has an agency from 
Simpsons to sell Simpson’s goods?—-A. They are merchants, and I think in addi- 
tion to their own they sell Simpson’s goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But they would not be handling goods that would be rivals to Simpsons; 
they would be handling goods outside of Simpson’s range ordinarily?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What is the matter with them doing that if they 
want to? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, Mr. Adamson?—A. Dealing with Halifax. 

Nine merchant agents situated throughout the Maritime provinces accounted 
for sales of $115,938 in 1933 out of a total volume of the retail section of the 
Halifax mail order branch of $864,771. These agents also carry stocks of heavy 
goods. 


Charge Accounts: 

There are two classes of charge accounts, the ordinary charge accounts, 
purchases of which are payable on the 10th of the following month, and the 
Home Lovers’ Club accounts. Purchases on the Home Lovers’ Club plan are 
restricted to certain items, such as furniture, floor coverings, mens clothing, 
some womens clothing, etc., and 10 per cent is payable as a down payment with 
10 per cent each month thereafter until paid, with no interest charges. Selling 
prices on the Home Lovers’ Club plan are the same as for cash. A special 
Home Makers’ plan provides for a 10 per cent down payment with the balance 
over 18 months, 24 months, or 36 months, with interest at 6 per cent per annum 
on the balance after the down payment. 

Interest is charged on overdue balances in the Home Lovers’ Club when a 
payment is three months overdue and the same rate of interest is charged on 
charge account balances which are three months overdue. 

The following table shows the percentage of charge sales (including Home 
Lovers’ Club) to the total sales of the Toronto store, for the past ten years:— 


Percentage 
IN ae Ra Meee Vie cry e Sueetas woes AL Se eey | Cc lirta.: en n or cialis PMG) 
SNe Peer nee mice ar Oar alice Mn Ser eos an Sel «eee vaip aoe ounces Sit Gs 
Bd 2 et eer Ree ee a Suma re UI cy <.ce ei) ve esi ssi ook Sevey tire eta 34.2 
DRONA ee eee ae Mae OLN el crca: VOR HSE HRN oe hE NSS 54 eG iy all cia Meret Wace 36.6 
Se A es Be EE Spy R Seek recs 6S we) ie ha he tah ee 45.8 
NRE ester ep eye ci cl lemriowed: SOR le Cie. tee se t's 6) ciwhs, oe te or. be mena aS 46.5 
eer ee ONI POET ama A) ates say SW RR ONS 9g CMTE SS Sie ym ueaas 44.3 
ISB}, Sg : Z 41.5 


Q. 41:5 per cent of the total sales then of the Toronto store are on the 
basis of either charge accounts or deferred payments, or Home Lovers’ Club?— 
Ac, Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What percentage of that would be the Home Lovers’ Club?—A. I have 
not got the exact figures. 

Q. In the prosperous days of 1928, 1929, 1930, the percentage is greater 
than in 1932 and 1933?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the record of loss for the ten year period? The average is 
remarkably low?—A. It is less than 1 per cent. 
Q. I understand it is approximately 2 of 1 per cent?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Youna: They are good payers in Toronto. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, the good payers come from Weyburn too. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Will you proceed, Mr. Adamson.—A. Simpson Day Sales— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Without giving the full particulars in that next paragraph, there is an 
increase.—A. Periodically the company holds a “Simpson” day sale for the 
purpose of which special advertising is done in the evening papers. The adver- 
tising, of course, is increased over the ordinary advertising for these days. 

Q. And the sales are largely increased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then for the special Simpson day sales that was referred to by some 
witnesses here evidence was given to the effect that manufacturers were asked 
to contribute to the advertising of the features for these special day sales. Have 
you any particular evidence of that, or did that go into the general advertising 
allowances?—A. Advertising allowances, yes. 

Q. It did not go specially into these Simpson day sales?—A. I do not know 
what the advertising allowances were in that respect. I know that they got 
advertising allowances. 

Q. Then your next item deals with “Budget.” Perhaps you can epitomize 
that by saying that the budget is made up at the beginning of the year?—A. 
Beginning of the season; there are two seasons. 

Q. And the record shows that there is a very close budgeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the sales and costs approximate very very closely the 
budget that is made at the beginning of the season?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the effect of the budget on the department is indicated, and you 
give us one statement that is very illuminating for the store as a whole?—A. 
Yes. For the store as a whole the mark-ups budgeted and those actually 
achieved during the spring seasons of the past five years expressed as a 
percentage of cost show:— 


Percentage 

Budgeted Actual 
Spring mark-up mark-up 
ESP ae eee RCA SMO SNS RAR rs Mab Misi og 56.1 55.8 
ODO ee EE OE RE RE ae re cetera 55.9 54.4 
Oo eI eee SNe ad Se eine At Gian ens Eek aia’ a 54.0 52.3 
HBO ke An OA NG nee Maus cums ahneien Ga Sahl’ chi 52.3 53.4 
HOB BR ci coe ae aie NPE y aaec cee Reece Seer aiis retee once ann DaeD Dorel 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be correct to say that that indicated that the amount of goods 
that had to be cleared up by special sales were comparatively small? 


Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Cleared off at lower than the mark-up. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I mean, the mark-downs were comparatively small—A. This is the 


mark-up, not the maintained gross profit. 
Q. Oh, I see—A. These are the mark-ups. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Could you give us both?—A. No. One is the budgeted mark-up and 
the other is the actual mark-up before providing the stock write-downs. Dealing 
with purchasing advantages, I think a lot of this is general. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have a general statement on purchasing advantages, a lower quoted 
price, special discounts, bonus merchandise, and special rebates and allowances. 
It might be better to cover that?—A. Purchasing advantages. 

In addition to any advantage which the Robert Simpson Company Limited 
may have over the smaller merchant because of advertising allowances obtained 
and “demonstrators” supplied, the company may purchase some of its mer- 
chandise at a lower cost. This reduced cost may be due to any of the follow- 
ing circumstances: — 


1. A lower quoted price. 

2. Special discounts. 

3. Bonus merchandise. 

4. Special rebates and allowances. 


An examination of the books, invoices, ete., of this company will not dis- 
close whether the price quoted to the company by the manufacturer is lower 
than that quoted to other buyers for the same article. This information must 
be obtained from the manufacturer’s records and has been the subject of a few 
separate investigations which will be referred to later. Instances of the other 
three kinds of ‘‘ concessions” however are to be found at Simpsons. In every 
case the competitive advantage derived by Simpsons may be offset, in whole 
or in part, by similar or different concessions made to other buyers. 


Special Discounts: 


A large proportion of the invoices examined show discount deductions (in 
addition to cash discounts). In many cases these are, no doubt, regular trade 
discounts—the listed price less the discount being the normal selling price. 

There are instances, however, of discounts applying to bankrupt stocks or 
clearances of discontinued or overstocked lines arranged with manufacturers. 
An example of the latter is to be found in the purchase of various pieces of 
furniture totalling about $24,000 less a discount of 40 per cent. The price 
spread realized on two of the pieces is shown on the statement of price spreads 
in the furniture department (Statement No. D1) being items Nos. 1 and 3. 

Q. I might just as well at this point refer to the spread on those two articles, 
one of 101 per cent and one of 73-4 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. In other words, if they were bought for 40 per cent less the mark-up 
percentage is very much higher than the average of the department. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Is that 40 per cent less than the regular price?—A. So far as we know. 
It shows as a 40 per cent discount on the invoice. 
Q. On the regular price?—A. Yes. It was a discontinued line. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On lines that were discontinued, sewing cabinets. 
The Witness: ‘The initial mark-up on merchandise purchased from this 
firm during 1933 (and this order represents the large part of the purchases) 
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was about 80 per cent on cost, as against an average of 50-3 per cent for the 
department as a whole. Thus in this one case a special discount obtained was 
not fully reflected in a proportionately lower initial selling price. 

Another example of discounts shown on the invoices is the discounts given 
in connection with the purchase of rubber footwear, referred to under the section 
dealing with that department. 


Bonus Merchandise: 


In the case of drugs and toilet goods more goods may be delivered than 
are billed. An example of this is in connection with the purchase of Quinine 
Tablets. Under date of 3rd October, 1933, 5 gross of Quinine Tablets were 
purchased from a company at $21 per gross and 10 dozen additional were 
supplied without charge. This information is contained on the face of the 
invoice. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Five gross bought and 10 dozen free?—A. Yes. On the invoices examined 
those eleven firms showed bonus merchandise. A complete list, of course, could 
only be obtained by an examination of every invoice. In the statement of 
price spreads (Statement No. D-28) the unit cost has been reduced by the 
amount of such bonus merchandise. 


Special Rebates and Allowances: 


Officials state that the company receives special rebates or allowances from 
various buyers by way of quantity discounts and that these discounts are the 
subject of arrangement between the supplier and the departmental manager 
who does the buying. No special record is maintained of these discounts, the 
amounts being credited as received as against purchases account. 

@. You are not in a position to give us these special rebates and allowances? 
—A. No. 

Q. Unless you went through all these invoices and made them out individu- 
ally?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Can you estimate to what extent that bonusing of goods was prevalent? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You could not do that without going through the invoices?—A. No. 
Q. You picked outt 11 firms and took some invoices from each?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. You found it prevailing in the case of each firm?—A. Yes. I think that 
is a sort of general practice for free merchandise in connection with drugs and 
toilet goods. 

Mr. Heaps: Is the same treatment given to all large buyers? 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: You will notice we had the same thing with Wood- 
ward’s and Spencer. 


Mr. Factor: I wonder if the retailer gets the same concession too. 


The Wirness: In every case a debit memorandum is made out, in the 
same way as for merchandise returns, price adjustments, etc. The information 
contained in these debit memoranda is sometimes very vague and it is, there- 
fore, difficult to ascertain the exact nature of the allowance. A large number 
of these debit memoranda for recent months were examined and where those 
over $50 appeared to be for special allowances they were discussed with officials 
of the company. They confirmed that a number of these, ranging up to $240 
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and representing in some cases 3 per cent, or 5 per cent or 10 per cent of pur- 
chases were quantity discounts. The range of goods on which such discounts 
apply is wide and they are not confined to a few departments. 


Loss Leaders: 

Officials state that the advertising of loss leaders is confined largely to the 
Drugs and Groceries Departments. These will be discussed later in connection 
with the operations of these departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It is the general practice throughout the business?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, what you have just read is the explanation of how the company 
treats these quantity discounts in their books. How do they account, for 
instance, for this free merchandise that is given to them? How is it treated in 
their books; do they charge it to merchandise account?—A. No, just the actual 
amount which they buy. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. They enter in their books just the actual amount they buy, and do they 
enter just the actual amount of the invoice of the five gross of Quinine Tablets, 
for instance, or do they enter five gross and ten dozen?—A. No, just the actual 
amount. 

Mr. Nasu: These companies do not keep inventory by quantity but by 
dollar value, so that you cannot find the quantity. 

The CuairMAN: Yes, but at the end of the year or the inventory period it 
must be reflected there? 

Mr. Nasu: It would be reflected. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: They would have dollar value of so much. 

The CHARMAN: Well, it would automatically reflect itself in an increased 
profit to the company when they took their inventory whether it was taken 
notice of during the period or entered in any of their merchandise accounts? 
—A. Oh yes, it is profit. 

Mr. SomMerviuue: Take for instance, the five gross of Quinine tablets being 
given the mark-up that was budgeted for the season, and then the ten dozen 
being put in for sale at the same mark-up. 

Mr. Nasu: They would be sold at the same price. 

Mr. Epwarps: Would that not be shown as a lowering of the unit price? 

The Witness: It reduces the unit cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have shown it that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. But on the books of the company I understood from you they do not 
take free goods into the books but reduce the unit cost; they treated the other 
goods as just additional—A. I was referring to the amount they charged to 
the merchandise account and the credit to the vendor of the goods is the actual 
amount of the invoice. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In dollars?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Does the supply of free merchandise enable them to sell their drugs, 
for instance, at a lower price? Do they take advantage of that and thereby 
sell lower? There are examples of items being sold at low prices in the drug 
and toilet goods departments. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Do you mean below cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. That would be below cost to the ordinary retailer, but where those 
bonused goods come in it reduced the limit cost to the big store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gives them some advantage over the small store?—A. I do not 
know. I think the free goods is a general practice in the drug and toilet goods. 

Q. The small store gets it as well?—A. To what extent I do not know. 


Mr. Nasu: I think the amount depends upon the amount they purchase. 
The CHAIRMAN: We come to that in the later examination? 


The Wirness: Yes. Dealing with loss leaders I have a memoranda in 
connection with individual departments. 


Memorandum in connection with Furniture Department—No. 401. 


Memorandum in connection with Men’s Clothing Departments— 
No. 260—Men’s Overcoats. 
No. 262—Men’s Suits. 
No. 265—Men’s Custom Tailoring. 


Memorandum in connection with Ladies’ Dress and Coat Departments— 
No. 301—Ladies’ Coats. 
No. 305—Medium-priced Dresses. 
No. 306-8—Moderately-priced Dresses, House Dresses, Jr. Misses’ 
Dresses. 
No. 316—Lower-priced Dresses, Self-Serve Dresses and Coats. 
No. 317—Ladies’ Lower-priced Store Outer Garments. 


Memorandum in connection with Boys’ Clothing Department—No. 266. 


Memorandum in connection with Shoe Departments— 
No. 276—Women’s Shoes. 
No. 283—Childrens’ Shoes. 
No. 285—Men’s Shoes. 
No. 287—Lower-priced Shoes. 


Memorandum in connection with Men’s Shirt Department—No. 251. 


Memorandum in connection with Paints and Wallpapers Department— 
No. 391. 


Memorandum in connection with Knit Underwear Department—No. 332. 


Memorandum in connection with Drugs and Toilet Goods Department— 
No. 203—Drugs. 
No. 204—Toilet Goods. 


Memorandum in connection with Groceries and Provisions Departments— 
No. 501—Groceries. 
No. 505—Candies. 
No. 509—Fruits and vegetables. 
No. 512—Meats and Fish. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Did you find that loss leaders were also a feature of the paints depart- 
ment—A. Yes, there is one example which we examined, not actually sold 
below cost but slightly more than cost. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All right, proceed.—A. Dealing next with the operations of the indi- 
dividual departments which were enquired into— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Certain departments were enquired into?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you are now dealing with these departments—A. Yes. 


The CuHarrman: I want the committee, if they will, to get this point 
because it will help us, I think, as we go along. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have Mr. Adamson read his narrative and the 
memorandum in connection with, say, the furniture department, and then we 
will return to the examples of the price spreads that are set out in the detail 
sheets. There are printed sheets that are available now. 


The CHamRMAN: They will be inserted here. 
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SraTEMENT No. D-26 


THE. ROBERT SIMPSON.COMPANY LIMITED 


Department 332—Knitted Underwear 


Examples Or Price SPREADS 


Ipxoice Initial Mark-Up 
le Unit Cost Sean 

2 5 ° See Percent- 

Quantity Tacaice oa a wee Price Amount | age to 

Cost ou own Cost 

Freight Cost 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts $ ‘cts $ cts % 

gard Oct. 1933. 5.6... ia Doz 0 50 0 03 0 53 0 98 0 45 84-81 
Bord Oct. 1933: & o.m =. 522 re 0 50 0 03 0 53 0 98 0 45 84-81 
2th dant 1934s. ee 120 fs 0 33 0 02 0 85 0 59 0 24 68-57 
au et ee: aOanoCr He ae << . - a “ =i 33 13 65-00 
‘an: T9SEo nn eee 1 1 2 33 13 65-00 
Jan. and Feb. 1934..... 1,910.3, i 0 28 0 02 0 30 0 49 0 19 63-33 
pend sNow. 1933.-...:).. 41 re 0 49 0 03 0 52 0 79 0 27 51-92 
qin: Oct. 1933. 2. . 6... 100 rf 0 49 0 03 (0) by 0 79 0 27 51-92 
gene BOW. Bee Ge. . 2. aM 5 = Included 65 0 98 0 33 50-77 
n OWA L952 cA . f Ss 3a 0 49 0 16 48-48 
moth Web s935. aa. . - 2. T9525 ce 0 27 m 0 27 0 39 0 12 44-44 
asth Hebe t93e-s 297 cS 0 27 “ 0 27 0-39 0 12 44-44 
20thidant 1934 oi... 44 “s 0 32 0 02 0 34 0 49 0 15 44-12 
others 1934. 7.2 2k. 26 0 32 0 02 0 34 0 49 OPUS 44-12 
mbbaNiove 193322. 55. 4173 o 0 46 0.03 0 49 0 69 0 20 40-82 
tM OW. 1933 cee oe bee 4173 4 0 46 0 03 0 49 0 69 0 20 40-82 
para Oct. 1983" 2... oe. 2952 ; 0 33 0 02 0 35 0 49 0 14 40-00 
20th sept. 1933, cee sei 125 . 0 75 | Included 0 75 1 00 0 25 33°33 
NOTHar Sieyo reat MBB WM ert ed 182 a 0285 ss 0 75 0.98 0 23 30-67 
6th Oct. 19335 4 -e: ase: 30 0 49 0 03 0 52 0 67 0 15 28-85 


GENERAL Nore:—For the year 1933 the gross profit of the Department as a whole, after stock write- 
downs, stock shortages, etc., was 40-16% on cost. 
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Statament No. MO—1 


CaTaLoaug 
== 
i 
} Gross Profit Gross Profit 
| after after 
Tt Gross allowance allowance 
N Profit for average for actual 
N= before freight freight 
| Northern | freight 
Shipped to price {Amount Percent- Percent- 
S=Southern Amount} age to }Amount} age to 
ou price Cost Cost 
if 
| $ cts.| $ cts % $ ots.| % 
MP MATUING 6 faces va ls 3 N. 37 63 | 28 63 | 49-47 | 2641) 43-95 
} 
/ Gaspe County. Que. s. 53 02 | 4802] 55-21] 4632] 52-23 
Kirkland Lake...... N. 47 54 38 54] 55-09 36 90 | 51-54 
Almonte, Ont. N. 51 50 42 50 | 55-92 42 22 55-35 
Northfield Sta., Ss. 3 05 2 30 46-46 2 11 41-05 
Ont. 
PENIS oe eas aia N. 11 63 913} 44-82 9 63 |] 48-47 
Desbiens, Quebec... s. 5166) 4666] 64:06] 4434 | 58-99 
Ellis, Ontario....... N. 4890 | 3990 | 54:96} 3642 47-87 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. N. 42 76 | 35 26] 54-47 35 36 | 54-70 
WSAUTIGS des ess s. 4618 | 3968; 53-03 | 43 39 | 61-02 
1 this article to date) 
1 
Sudbury, Ont....... N. 35 68 28 18} 50-94] 32 15 62-61 
1 
Franktown, Ont. Ss. 31 67 | 2517] 53-74 | 27 34] 61-22 
(near Smith's 
14 Falls). 
Hamilton, Ont...... 8. 2605 | 2105] 60-23 | 2177] 63-54 
14 
Coe Hill, Ont....... S. 5 61 461 | 58-43 457] 57-63 


ost (at Toronto). 


a 


31-82 


i 22 | 1 45 | 0 23 | 18-85 | 


024 | 


0 98 | Mee 


*y 


Generat Nore.—For the year 1933 the gross profit of this Department as a whole, after write-downs, shortages, etc., was 32-24 p.c. on cost (at Toronto). 


423) 5th Lae 1934.| 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, you purpose dealing with these sample departments. The 
first department is the furniture; second, men’s clothing department; third, ladies’ 
dress and coat department; fourth, boys’ clothing; fifth, shoe department; sixth, 
men’s shirts; seventh, paints and wallpapers; eighth, knitted underwear; ninth, 
drugs and toilets; and ten, groceries and provisions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if you will just proceed, but speak a little louder, Mr. Adamson, if 
you please?—A. Department 401 handles the bulk of the furniture sold by the 
Toronto store and is situated on the fifth floor. It has a much larger volume 
than any other department of the store and covers an area of more than 55,000 
square feet. 

Merchandise handled falls into three general classifications :— 

1. “Case goods’—dining room and bedroom suites, breakfast sets, desks, 

tables, bookcases and some ice refrigerators. 

2. Upholstered furniture—living room suites. 

3. Bedding, mattresses, springs—and studio couches. 


Buying Policy: 

There are two large furniture sales a year—one in February and the other 
in August. Case goods required for these sales or those made to the company’s 
own specifications are mostly ordered in quantities, the orders being given in the 
spring and fall, three to six months before delivery is required. A separate ware- 
house is maintained in which the reserve stock is stored until required. 

Q. That is, stuff that is not taken from the manufacturer, if the manu- 
facturer as a term of the bargain has to store it, it remains with the manufac- 
turer?—A. No, that is the warehouse that is maintained by the company itself. 

@. There is a furniture warehouse maintained by them?—A. Yes. 

Q. But did you not find, as intimated to us by the furniture manufacturers, 
that a great deal of the stock is kept on their premises until actually required ?— 
A. In the case of the mail order all the furniture is ordered that way. 

Q. In the case of the mail order all the furniture is kept by the manufacturer 
and shipped direct from the manufacturer to the customer?—-A. Yes, and in the 
case of the upholstered furniture it is ordered only one suite at a time. 

_ Q. That is, upholstered furniture is ordered only one suite at a time from 
the manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. As sold?—A. Yes. 

Q. There being a sample suite on the floor of the department?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And that being the only one maintained there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean by “case goods”?—A. Dining room and bedroom 
suites, breakfast sets, desks, tables, bookcases and some ice refrigerators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
i ae As opposed to upholstered, I suppose, is the best explanation for it?— 
polasiodnites 

Q. Will you just proceed then, Mr. Adamson?—A. Upholstered furniture 
and bedding, however, are only ordered in small lots as required, sales being 
made from samples on the floor. While the samples are purchased from the com- 
pany, in the case of bedding the manufacturers usually replace samples when 
they become soiled. 

Q. Why should they do that? Is that the result of some special bargain 
that was made?—A. Yes. 

. When the samples were soiled at a clearance sale then they were allowed 
something by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Sometime after they had already bought and paid for the goods?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Were these samples sold below cost, or what is the usual procedure?—A. 
They are sold at substantially less than the regular selling cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Less than the mark-up, in any event?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then the manufacturer made a special allowance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many samples were there sold in that way?—A. Oh, a great 
number. I cannot give you the number. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Were the manufacturers required to lose all the mark-down do you 


know, or just a part of it?-—A. Just a part of it. I have not the details of each 
transaction. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It would depend upon the amount of the allowance made by the manu- 
facturer as to the portion of the loss which he had to take?—A. Yes. For the 
department as a whole, stock is turned over six or seven times a year. 

Q. That is, the entire furniture stock of the company is turned over six 
or seven times a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. About every two months in any event?—A. Yes. The merchandise 
inventory has been reduced very substantially during the past five years, from 
$571,500 in February, 1929, to $199,400 in January, 1934. 


Examples of Purchases: 


On statement D-1 attached are listed 85 typical larger purchases of the 
year 1933, arranged in order of their initial mark-up. Im so far as case goods 
are concerned, they were chosen by reference to the purchase orders. There 
were, of course, no large orders for upholstered furniture and bedding, due to 
the policy of ordering only after sales have been made, so the examples of these 
were chosen from advertised merchandise. The orders included in this list 
represent about 17 per cent of the total purchases during the year. 

Q. Then they are very representative of the whole range?—-A. Yes, of the 
larger purchases. 

Q. And indicate the general practice with respect to mark-ups in those 
departments over a wide range of goods?—A. Yes, of the larger purchases. 

And it will be noted that the majority of these mark-ups are between 
40 per cent and 60 per cent, summarized as follows:— 


Up- 
Percentage on Cost Case holstered Bedding Total 
Furniture 

SOpptemanGeoviense ys ascot. ea hae AIS eto 1 0 0 1 
MOR LCAtO: 9-94: Ga eis Ook ee Pawn. eertins . Bao Be exe 6 1 0 7 
QD foe eo eOd OLE ea cae Serie a am ieeanpee 22 3 0 25 
DONDEG? CORDS ORIG As VANES 6 eS Cea ae oth dee rey aay: 29 2 i 32 
AOUDACMEEOMA OR OND Oss eee cs RO ce ke emg io. a 8 0 4 12 
BORG SLOP OH OuD Cicer od. Fete A SAAT: 4 2 2 8 

70 8 7 85 
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The average of these mark-ups is 55-2 per cent and that for the depart- 
ment as a whole in 1933 was 50-3 per cent after eliminating buying expense. 

These are initial mark-ups, not necessarily those actually realized, which 
may be less due to price reductions and employees’ discounts. 

These write-downs amounted to 3-6 per cent of cost of sales in 1933, and 
in the ten-year period have ranged from 3-6 per cent to 4-3 per cent. There 
is only one selling price to the public; terms of ten months are available at no 
extra cost through the ‘‘ Home Lovers’ Club,” a store department. 

Q. Those write-downs include all the reductions in price from the original 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And over the ten-year period they have never exceeded 4-3 per cent? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. And last year amounted to 3-6 per cent of the cost of the sales?— 
A. Yes, that is the average. The individual write-downs may be averaged 
larger. 

Q. But that is the average?—A. Yes, that is the average. 


Comparative Operating Statement: 


On Statement D-2 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 
the ten years, 1924 to 1933 inclusive. This statement was prepared from the 
statistical records of the company and accordingly :— 


1. Cost of goods includes buying expense of approximately one per cent. 

2. Expenses include certain charges made to the department (such as rent, 
interest on stock) which, to some extent, are not expenses to the 
organization, being offset by a credit in the profit and loss account 
of the company or of Simpsons Limited (the holding company). 


It will be noted that sales increased from $2,039,000 in 1924 to $2,744,700 
in 1929. There is a slight decrease in 1930, and then a very rapid decrease 
in the next three years to $1,424,700 in 1933. (Note the 1932 figures are for 
eleven months only.) The gross profit has increased from 39-7 per cent in 
1930 to 43-7 per cent in 1933, an increase of 10-1 per cent and to some extent 
this has offset the declining sales volume. 

Q. That is to say, on your furniture sales when the volume of sales declined 
the gross profit did not decline proportionately?—A. That is right. 

Q. But on the contrary there was an increase of 10-1 per cent in the gross 
profit from 1930 to 1933?—-A. The increase is 10 per cent. There is no increase 
of 10 per cent in the gross profit percentages. 

Q. Then the increase is 10 per cent from 1930 to 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is reflected in an increased mark-up of goods during these 
lust three years?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: Was it an increased mark-up? It might have been a decrease 
in the cost of the goods. 

Mr. SomMervitue: . A decrease in the cost of the goods would not make 
any difference. This is gross profit. 

Mr. Insutey: Not gross aggregate. 

The Witness: Not in dollars, it is percentage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Was the spread greater in these years?—A. Yes. 
Q. The spread in price was greater?—A. Yes. 
Q. How is that accounted for? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: By a 10 per cent increase. - 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. If the spread is greater it does not necessarily follow that the selling 
price was greater—A. The percentage of gross profit is greater in 1933 than it 
was in 1930. 

Mr. Hears: Could it not be accounted for by a reduced price from the 
wholesaler? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No. 

Mr. Instty: There is no explanation but an increased mark-up so far 
as I can see. 

The CHatrMan: I think Mr. Adamson and Mr. Heaps are not thinking 
of the same thing. The thought Mr. Heaps expressed was in my own mind. 
The cost of these goods and the sale price of these goods might have—and I 
think in fact—did drop between 1930 and 1933? 


The WITNEss: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Therefore, if there was a wider spread between the cost and the sale 
price it might in substantial portion be accounted for by a much lower propor- 
tion of cost to the manufacturer?—A. That is right. 

The CHarRMAN: That is the point, Mr. Heaps. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Facror: Well, is it? That is very important. 

The CuHarrmMan: A lower price paid to the manufacturer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Adamson, can you give us an example of just what you mean? 
—A. The cost of the goods has fallen in greater proportion than the selling 
price. 

The CHairMAN: Why, of course. It is the very point that Mr. Heaps 
wants to get at. 

Mr. Youna: What about the net profit? The gross profit you say is 
greater. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is it Mr. Adamson’s contention now that the reason that 10 per cent 
increase was in the gross profit is because the proportion of the cost was reduced 
greater than the selling price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, there was not the same amount of reduction passed 
on to the public as previously?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Iustey: There was an increased percentage of mark-up. 

Mr. Hears: The mark-up may have been the same but the cost of the 
goods may have been less. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were without doubt. We will demonstrate that. 

The Witness: ‘The increase in sales volume of the period 1924 to 1929 
was accompanied by a proportionate increase in expense. From 1930 to date 
expenses have fallen rapidly, but not so rapidly as sales, so that in 1933 when 
the dollar value of sales was 48-1 per cent less than in 1929, expenses (which 
did not reach their peak until 1930) were only 25-7 per cent less. 


Operating Statement 1933: 
Statement D-3 attached shows the results of operations for 1933 after elim- 
inating buying expense from gross profit and segregating expenses as to: 
86332—187 
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1. The direct expenses of the department; 

2. General store expenses and other charges apportioned to the depart- 
ment; 

a Interest on the investment. 


From this statement it will be seen that, of the net loss of $99,663 for 
the year, $83,109 represents interest on the investment charged to the depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The charges to the department includes $83,000 of interest, and include 
$68,317 for building maintenance, taxes and insurance?—A. Yes. 
¥ Q. And include $24,000 depreciation on buildings and equipment?—A. 

es. 

Q. A total of upwards of $175,000 charged to that department?—A. Yes. 

Q. By way of rental or interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the basis of that charge the department would show a loss 
of operation on the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. But these charges would all be reflected in the profit and loss statement 
of the company?—A. The interest will. 

Q. The interest, while the contribution towards building maintenance would 
be reflected— —A. It is a proportion of the actual building maintenance of the 
store as a whole. 

- Q. It would be a contribution towards that from this department?—A. 
es. 

Q. So also depreciation would be a contribution towards reserves?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is one of the cases where a department might need money and yet 
the company make money on the department?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Can you tell us if the selling costs were not reduced in pro- 
portion to the cost of the goods? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I think the financing we heard of yesterday may have 
some bearing on that. 


Mr. Youna: Did they keep the same staff on selling less goods? 
The Wirness: That is dealt with under the question of wages. 


Principal Suppliers: 

The principal suppliers during 1933 are listed below together with the 
volume of purchases and the average initial mark-ups. These initial mark-ups 
were obtained by an analysis of their purchases during eleven representative 
weeks between Ist May, 1933 and 31st January, 1934. 


Tnitial 
Name Purchases mark-up 
in 1933 percentage 
to cost 
$ % 
Class 1—Case Goods— 
A; Quebee firma sOisfO2 LE ae. A ees Se kee : v7 458+300 50-5 
An: Ontariogfirme io) eae eer ae tt a ee eee 52,400 57-6 
s ee Sea MRR HE jn olandumb Annales ata dogo dod aod oo 50, 200 62-5 
“ iat Ae IEE ise AAS MR bP ee sr ied ade Boob td aassscenbion 40,000 56-0. 
Class 2—U pholstery— 
An‘ Ontario firm?! i500 Aree te eR Ee coe See een a 137,200 46-6 
¢ Sic ove, IRE BE EPR SPARE eR. “uray F< ed i Cee rie 39, 200 47-1 
Class 8—Bedding— 
An Ontario firmi 70259 seek ee oe ae ee ee 107,500 49-6 
ce ee ME RR SEG ous sod ag ado bbte Soe Gate nue c 57,000 47-6 
ia bene rye re Sen SNM US ONC Roh ac aso db oeaGe: co: 43,700 47-1 
585,500 |Average 54-1 
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Purchases from these nine suppliers constitute about 60 per cent of the 
total purchases of the department. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is that laid down costs? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, it was on laid-down cost. Mark-ups are on a laid 
down cost. 


The Witness: Dealing with case goods. 

Q. You will observe that upholstery bears a smaller mark-up than case 
goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, generally, throughout the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bedding also bears a smaller mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Than case goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being so, these smaller mark-ups on upholstery and bedding would 
as the average, and reduce the average of the mark-up on the case goods?— 

Tes 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

Advertising Allowances: Advertising allowances were received from uphol- 
stery and three bedding manufacturers, the amount being $3,834.71. 

This department does not handle consignment stocks. 

Q. At this point, if you will turn to Statement D-1, we find that you have 
on it examples of price spreads on representative larger purchase orders of furni- 
ture in the period from 1st January, 1933, to 31st March, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first item is the one you referred to, some sewing cabinets?—A. 
Being a clearance line. 

Q. A clearance line at a 40 per cent discount, and the mark-up is 101 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second item is a walnut tea waggon, bought in the regular way, 
bought at what?—A. Laid down unit cost $18.26; initial unit selling price, 
$31.75, a mark-up of 73-88 per cent. 

Q. The next also refers to the clearance line of sewing cabinets?—A. Total 
laid down cost, $4.81; initial unit selling price, $7.25; a mark-up of 73-44 ver 
cent. 

Q. Take next 40 3-piece bedroom suites?—A. Laid down unit cost, $51.10; 
initial unit selling price; $88.50; a mark-up of 73-18 per cent. 

Q. What is the next one?—-A. 50 9-piece dining room suites, laid down unit 
cost $68.53; initial unit selling price, $117.75; a mark-up of 71-82 per cent. 

Q. What is the next one?—A. The next is 30 4-piece bedroom suites, laid 
down unit cost $86.53; initial unit selling price, $148; a mark-up of 71-04 per 
cent. 

Q. Then, a 6-piece breakfast set made in Quebec?—A. 100; unit laid down 
cost, $17.60; initial unit selling price, $29.75; a mark-up of 69-03 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. Another item of 250 5-piece breakfast sets, laid down unit cost, 
$10.20; initial selling price, $16.95; a mark-up of 66-18 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 45 3-piece bedroom suites, laid down unit cost, $30.71; initial 
unit selling price, $50.35; a mark-up of 63-95 per cent. 

Q. Now, take some lower down on the page. Here is a 4-piece bedroom 
suite, 40 of them, from Preston?—A. Laid down unit cost, $75.06; initial unit 
selling price, $131.65; a mark-up of 62-07 per cent. 

Q. What is the next item?—A. 100 desks, laid down unit cost, $17; initial 
unit selling price, $27.50; a mark-up of 61-76 per cent. 

Q. And the next item?—A. A quantity of 6 5-piece bedroom suites, laid 
down unit cost, $91.44; initial unit selling price, $147.80; a mark-up of 61-64 
per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 100 bookcases, laid down unit cost, $7.78; initial unit selling 
price, $12.45; a mark-up of 60-02 per cent. 
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Q. Yes?—A. Another item of 36 dining room suites. 

Q. 36 9-piece dining room suites?—A. Yes. Total laid down unit cost, 
$98.01; initial unit selling price, $155; a mark-up of 58-15 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 50 9-piece dining room suites, total laid down unit cost, 
$89.67; initial unit selling price, $141.50; a mark-up of 57-80 per cent. 

_ _ Q. Yes?—A. 125 4-piece bedroom suites, total laid down unit cost, $32.96; 
Initial unit selling price, $50.95; a mark-up of 54-58 per cent. 

_ Q. Yes?—A. 24 4-piece bedroom suites, laid down unit cost, $77.96; initial 
unit selling price, $119.65; a mark-up of 53-48 per cent. 

Q. Now let us see some of the smaller ones?—A. 200 wardrobes. 

_ Q. From Stratford?—A. Laid down unit cost, $12.06; initial unit selling 
price, $16.95; a mark-up of 40-55 per cent. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): With regard to Stratford and these mark-ups, 
is not that the evidence of the mayor of Stratford? 

The CHatrMAN: There is evidence of that. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That they were selling for less than cost? 

Mr. SommervILLE: Manufacturers costs, some of them, yes. He produced 
some advertisements showing that they were sold for less than cost. The 
particular wardrobe referred to was made in Quebec, he said. 

Mr, Instrey: This does not bear that out. 

Mr. SommervittE: There are different types of wardrobes. 

Mr. Facror: You mean the manufacturers sold for less than cost? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: They were sold by the retailer at less than cost of manu- 
facture in Stratford. We will have a number of cases where these are followed 
back through to the manufacturer. You will find that the report from the in- 
vestigator in the furniture industry will show what the picture is for the manu- 
facturing establishment, on these definite pieces of furniture. 

Mr. Instey: My only point now is: Does this not show that there has been 
a very substantial mark-up on every individual shipment of furniture from the 
manufacturers? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuHarrRMAN: Quite so; but the point is that the following back to the 
manufacturer is carried out under a different operation. 

Mr. Iustey: I admit that may show that the manufacturer was compelled 
to sell at less than his cost. 

The CHatrMaNn: That is the point. 

Mr. Instry: But the loss leader complaint is not borne out by this. 


The Witness: Not in furniture, no. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. But control is shown?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Hears: The spread on all these articles seems to be uniform irrespec- 
tive of the price paid to the manufacturer. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, no, it is not uniform, but it is substantial. 


Mr. Hears: With the exception of the one at the beginning, the average 
seems to be pretty well maintained. 


Mr. InstEy: Running from 30 per cent to 100 per cent; that is not uniform. 


Mr. Heaps: One item. Of course that might be explained on account of 
being bankrupt stock. 


The CHarrMAN: It is between 30 and 60 per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The maintained average of the department was around 50 per cent ?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. The actual mark-up maintained in the department over the year?— 


AS Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: Is there anything to show that the mark-up is higher on these 
particular items you refer to? 

Mr. SomMeERvILLE: I think you will find there will be some very interesting 
information, that whereas the mark-up will represent profits of 50 per cent, 
the cost to the manufacturer on a great deal of the stuff has been less. 

Mr. Factor: Let us wait until we get the evidence. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Insuey: We can identify the individual shipments that are dealt with 
here? 

The CHarrMAN: Absolutely. 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: Yes, we will have definite identification of a series of 
cases and the figures submitted. 

Mr. Youna: Is somebody coming here from Simpsons to explain these 
differences in the mark-ups? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They will be given every opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Youne: Is this man who is investigating the furniture factories com- 
ing here also? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr, Factor: 


@. There is one question I would like to ask. Do these mark-ups reflect 
also the furniture that is sold on Simpson day and sales, or is that the regular 
stock that is sold?—A. Some of them were sold at sales. Furniture sales are 
held twice a year, and some of this does represent furniture bought for the 
sales. 

Q. Take in the volume showing mark-ups between 30 and 60 per cent; 
that would include items of furniture that were sold at these sales?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, the quantities will probably give evidence of that. 
You will find 250 breakfast sets, 100 bedroom suites, 125 dining room suites. 

Mr. KENNEpy (Peace River): Is the practice to put on special prices or 
lower prices for these special sales, or is-it simply big advertising stuff? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The February and August sales must reflect these 
initial mark-ups, because these are carried through all the whole, and represent 
such a very large proportion of the purchases. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: That is the point. There is an initial mark-up. If the sale 
takes place in February, the sale price is below this initial mark-up, is it not? 


The WITNESS: In some cases. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. The average is very little?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has never exceeded 4-3 per cent in ten years?—A. A great deal of 
this is bought especially for the sales, and the initial mark-up percentage is 
the actual selling price. 

Mr. Sommervitte: That is the point. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What I want to get at is this: I have seen advertised bedroom suites, 
regular $200, for $100, a half-price sale. I have seen them advertised. If 
that bedroom suite is sold for $100, is the initial mark-up reflected in here? 
Or in other words, is that sale price $100?—A. If there were any of these 
items which were reduced subsequent to the time that the purchase was made, 
it would not be shown on here. This is the initial mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The mark-up which is made for the sales you describe?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have taken a general survey of the purchases that were made for 
the February and August sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Covering all kinds of case goods?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We will have a good many examples of the kind of 
thing you are referring to, Mr. Factor, from the report of the furniture man. 

Mr. Krennepy (Peace River): Would that be like Regina, 200 per cent? 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Well, I don’t think so, no. I don’t think we can com- 
pare it with Regina. 

The Cyaan: All right, let us get on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That fairly represents the actual situation with respect to furniture, with 
case goods?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Might I just ask one question. I just want to get this clear in my mind. 
What does the term “ initial mark-up ” mean?—A. It is the selling price which 
is set when the furniture or any other article first comes into the store. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: When it is put on the floor. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. When it is purchased?—A. The first selling price. They may sub- 
sequently reduce it, but that is the selling price that is set at the time. It is the 
selling price which is indicated on the invoice. 

Q. If the item is subsequently reduced, this initial mark-up does not show 
the spread between the cost price and selling price?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. No, but over the ten year period, all the write-downs only represent 
an average of 4°3 per cent?—Q. Yes. 
Mr. Iusuey: Less than that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: ; 
Q. Less than 4:3 per cent; and last year, 3-6 per cent?—A. 3-6 per cent. 
Q. Now, on the question of upholstery; here is where you get not quantity 
buying, but individual cases. 
The CuatrMan: Mr. Heaps knows about this. 
Mr. Hears: This is my specialty 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, let us take upholstered furniture?—A. 1 set purchased for $45.05; 
initial unit selling price, $77; a mark-up of 70-92 per cent. Another set, with 
a low mark-up, laid down cost, $41; initial unit selling price, $55.95, a mark-up 
of 36°46 per cent. 
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Q. That is the lowest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are bought from the samples on the floor?—A. Yes. 

Q. And orders are sent into the factory as they are sold?—A. As they are 
sold. 
By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is there a constant stream?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sufficient to keep the staff going all the time in the factory?—A. I 
would not say that. I don’t know that. 

Q. It would have the same effect in the factory. These orders coming 
in would have the same effect or perhaps better than if there were just one big 
order at the beginning of the season?—A. Well, the factory would have to 
have a certain stock on hand in order to ship as they required. They don’t 
make up each set individually. 

Q. A constant stream of orders flowing into the factory would keep it | 
running steadily, perhaps better than a big order at the beginning of the season, 
a large one, and no more coming in for another six months?—A. I think that 
has something to do with the facts I have mentioned. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, with reference to bedding, and the examples you have illustrated, 
take the first one?—A. Springs? 

Q. Yes, springs?—A. Laid down cost, $2.59; initial unit selling price, $3.95; 
a mark-up of 52-51 per cent. 

Q. And the next item?—A. Springs again, laid down unit cost, $4.50; initial 
unit selling price, $6.65; a mark-up of 47-78 per cent. 

Q. Here are some expensive mattresses, Peerless mattresses?—-A. Unit laid 
down cost, $10.33; initial unit selling price, $14.75; a mark-up of 42-79 per 
cent. 

Q. Take the last item, springs?—A. Laid down unit cost, $4.50; initial unit 
selling price, $6.15; initial mark-up percentage to cost, 36-67 per cent. 

Q. I see you have made a general note on sheet D-1 that for the year 1933 
the initial mark-up for this department as a whole was 50 per cent on cost, and 
the gross profit of the department as a whole, after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
was 44 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. That covers all instances connected with shortages?—-A. Write-downs, 
yes. 

Q. Then, passing to the second item, men’s overcoats, will you proceed 
with that?—A. This men’s clothing department is dealt with in one memorandum. 
e wh It includes men’s overcoats, men’s suits and men’s custom tailoring?— 

ey ES: 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. Nature of Business: Prior to 1929 only one men’s 
clothing department was operated, but starting with the year 1929 this depart- 
ment was sub-divided into three departments: No. 260, men’s overcoats; No. 262, 
men’s suits; and No. 265, men’s custom tailoring. In addition to men’s overcoats 
and suits these departments also handle bathrobes, flannel trousers, knickers and 
other items of that nature. The sales of men’s furnishings, however, as distinct 
from clothing, are handled by another department. In a great many cases the 
same manufacturers supply goods to each of the three departments, although in 
the year 1933, approximately 67 per cent of the total purchases of the custom 
tailoring department were supplied by one supplier. 

Departmental Results: On Statement No. D8 is shown the operating result, 
in detail of each of the three departments for 1933 and also their combined 
operating results. For the purpose of this statement the buying expenses charged 
against purchases have been eliminated therefrom and are shown as expenses. 
The expenses on this statement have been broken down so as to show separately 
the interest and depreciation charged to the departments. 
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Statement No. D7 shows the comparative results in condensed form for the 
three departments, individually and in total, for the past five years (1929 to 
1933), and also shows the result for the previous five years (1924 to 1928), before 
the department was sub-divided into three divisions. 

Sales: In 1929 the new extension to the store was opened and the sales of 
the past five years show a substantial increase over the previous five-year period. 
The total sales for the three departments in 1933 was $919,443 as compared 
with $927,213 in 1931, the year in which the sales were highest in the 10-year 
period under review. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Almost equal to their peak year. 

The Witness: In 1933, sales in the men’s suits department showed a very 
substantial decrease but this was more than off-set by the very large increase in 
sales in the men’s custom tailoring division. Sales in this particular division 
were $279,830 as compared with less than $100,000 in the next highest year; the 
number of transactions in this division increased from 3,108 in 1932 (48 weeks) 
to 17,100 in 1933 (52 weeks). The increase in the custom tailoring division sales 
is represented to a great extent by the special sales of $16.50 suits and other 
suits tailored-to-measure for the company by an outside firm. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In that case, sales of ready-to-wear men’s suits during the year 1933 
decreased?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the sales of custom tailored-to-measure suits increased from 3,000 
suits— —A. Transactions. 

Q. Increased from 3,000 transactions to 17,000 transactions?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 

Q. You say that is largely due to these $16.50 suits?—-A. And others similar. 

Q. And similar suits that were put out by the company?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: What were the other prices charged for suits? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 

The Witness: They are referred to later. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are referred to in detail later when going into the 
question of this $16.50 suit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. Gross profit: It is the practice of the 
company to charge into the cost of sales a percentage to cover the cost of altera- 
tions. This percentage has varied from time to time and is different in the three 
departments. The gross profits shown on the comparative statements are after 
absorbing these alteration cost provisions. The maintained gross profit in the 
men’s overcoats division for 1933 was 49-41 per cent on cost, which represents 
the highest gross profit percentage in the five years for which figures are available 
for this particular division. 

Q. That is an indication of another department in which there is an 
increased mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That resulted in the highest gross profit percentage in the five-year 
period?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. The maintained gross profit in the men’s suits division was 
37:07 per cent on cost, which is approximately the same as in the previous four 
years. 

Q. Men’s suits—that is ready-to-wear?—A. Yes. 

Q@. In men’s suits the maintained gross profit was 12 per cent less than in 
overcoats?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Yes?—A. The maintained gross profit in the customs tailoring division 
in 1933 was only 29-39 per cent on cost which, however, was 5 per cent higher 
than in any of the previous years in spite of the special $16.50 suit sales in 
1933. 

Q. The $16.50 suit sales which added largely to their volume reduced the 
average mark-up, nothwithstanding that they still had a 5 per cent higher 
mark-up in that department than in the previous years?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is another indication of the increased mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The lower gross profit percentage in the custom 
tailoring department decreases the average maintained gross profit in the com- 
bined men’s clothing departments to 38:41 per cent which compares with a 
high of 43-73 per cent in 1925 (when the volume of custom tailoring business 
was very low) and a low of 33-24 per cent in 1928. 

Q. That is to say, you have combined the three departments?—A. Yes, 

Q. Overcoats, suits and custom tailoring?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the one report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And by combining the three, you find that the customs tailoring average 
reduces the average of the whole?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that that average is substantially less, because of that, than 
formerly?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that made-to-measure suits are largely responsible for that 
condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. Yes. Net Profit: The combined departments 
show a net profit in each of the ten years under review, although the custom 
tailoring department showed a net loss until 1933 when a substantial profit 
($8,861) was shown The combined net profit for 1933 was $21,244 as compared 
with a high of $50,088 in 1925. 

Examples of Price Spreads: The purchase orders for the year 1933 in 
each of the three divisions referred to above were examined and invoices were 
drawn on the larger orders. On statements No. D4, D5 and D6 are shown 
examples of price spreads on the larger purchase orders of the three departments 
—men’s overcoats, men’s suits and men’s custom tailoring, respectively. On 
these statements are shown the name and address of the supplier—the names 
and addresses are left out of the printed copies—and details of the invoices 
examined, the total laid down unit cost, the initial unit selling price and the 
initial mark-up. The initial mark-up does not necessarily represent the mark- 
up actually received as the company finds it necessary to reduce its selling prices 
in a great many instances. The amounts of these write-downs are included 
in the comparative results statement with the stock shortages,.and the figures 
shown thereon also include employees discounts which are not segregated from 
stock write-downs. In total the write-downs have averaged around 5 per cent 
of sales. The maintained gross profit percentages are shown on the comparative 
results statements. 

Q. That means that your maintained average or maintained mark-up would 
be within 5 per cent of the initial mark-up?—A. Of the average initial mark-up. 

Q. And that maintained mark-up, or that 5 per cent write-down would 
include also the discount given to the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not come within the same category?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What do you mean by stock shortage?—-A. Any differences in the inven- 
tory at the end of the year. 

Q. Some had disappeared?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that extensive?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. On the statement showing the examples of price 
spreads in the men’s overcoats department (Statement No. D4) a purchase of 
304 men’s overcoats at $8.22 each from a firm in Montreal is shown. Some 
of these coats were sold at $16.95 each and others at $20 each, showing mark- 
ups on cost of 106-20 per cent and 143-31 per cent respectively. Officials of the 
company state that the low price of $8.22 which is the laid down cost offered by 
the firm selling the goods was made possible because of the special purchase 
by that company of 6,000 yards of coating from a woollen mill in Quebec. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. You have gone back of Simpson’s purchase to the prior purchase?—A. 
Yes. 
Mr. Sommervitte: That was the explanation they gave. 
Mr. Epwarps: Does that bring in Harris tweed? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I have here a photostatic copy of the invoice of September 21, 1933, for 
men’s overcoats at $7.75 each?—A. $8.22, laid down. 

Q. Freight and sales tax makes the laid down cost $8.22?—A. Yes, $8.22. 

Q. Then I observe upon this the mark-up, 54 at $16.95 and 250 coats at 
$20. The total invoice price of the coats at $7.75 each was $2,505.31. The 
total selling price mark-up was $5,915.30 or a total mark-up over invoice price 
of $3,400, which represented 135 per cent?—A. Yes, average. 

Q. Average mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Just while we are dealing with this, these are over- 
coats, of which you say 54 sold at $16.95. That is $9.20 mark-up on those 54. 
You say 250 of them sold at $20; that is $12.25 mark-up on the 250, over 
invoice. The laid down cost is 47 cents more in each case. It is indicative. 
Perhaps at this time we might ask Mr. Johnston if he has followed this through, 
this particular case. 

The CuHatrMAan: Mr. Johnston is already sworn. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is the mark-up on those two coats 106-20 
per cent and 143-31 per cent? 

Mr. SoMMeErvVILLE: Yes. That is on the purchase of $2,500 the mark-up 
provided was $2,400. 

Mr. Factor: Do you want to follow this up? 

Mr. SomMeErviLttE: I want to question Mr. Johnston. 


F. Jounston, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, on a purchase of $2,500 the mark-up profit was $2,400. Have 
you followed back this purchase of overcoats into the factory of this firm? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And what further light can you give the committee on this particular 
purchase of overcoats?—A. An investigation was made in the factory of this 
firm to check up the cost of making these coats, the profit to the manufacturer, 
the amount paid for labour, and the following is the result of the investigation: 


Material—23) at 874 cents. Si. Bee ae eee $2 51 
TIMMINS 6) oss | oye he wie Ue ngewe Be ea alee 2 03 
Cutting ose. Fe le oar BL De ys ais Sc hy ns oa ae 0 50 
Labour (making) 025 005 eee ae ce oe) ace ee I 20 
Overhead ss) ooo es an Be a a eee 48} 

Totals cost... cos) sbesiee Seed ec a eee ee $6 79 
Manutacturers (prontes s. <4) soe UT Lethe eae 0 78 


Selling price to the Robert Simpson Company Limited.. .. .. .. .. $7 75 
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Q. Now, that indicates that the entire labour cost of that $7.75 overcoat 
was $1.20 labour included, and the amount made by the manufacturer for over- 
head was?—A. 73 cents. 

Q. That is less than 10 per cent for the entire overhead for his factory 
plant, management and everything else; and what was the profit?—A. The 
profit was 78 cents. 

Q. The profit was 78 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is 10 per cent of the selling price by the manufacturer on the total 
order. Then the profit was $2,400 by the distributor?—A. $3,410. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You speak of 50 cents for cutting, is that labour?—A. It goes into that 
but it is cut in a different operation, there is the hand work and the machine 
work; it is really part of the operation; it is a different operation in the factory. 


Mr. SomMerviILLE: It is cut by machine. 


i i Onn 
Q. Are not they sewed by machines too?—A. Presumably. 
Q. You cannot distinguish between the labour of the man and the machine, 
can you? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are taking the factory figures for the labour cost in making up the 
overcoat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Can you tell me what the prevailing wage in that factory is?—A. No 
sir. An investigation will be made and will be reported on later. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have a full report on that. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Can you tell me how many hours of labour that $1.20 represents?— 
A. The report will show that. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I just want to get the relative proportion of labour to 
this. The matter of cutting, Mr. Young, enters into it. They may cut 100 
coats at one operation, or fifty coats at one operation, but they only sew one 
coat at a time. 

Mr. Youne: What is the 50 cents if it is not labour? 

Mr. Factor: Partially it is labour. 

Mr. Yotne: Is it light, or is it heat, or oil, or what is it? 

Mr. Sommervitte: Perhaps Mr. Glassco or Mr. Johnston may tell us if 
there is any further light on it. 

Mr. Heaps: I cannot understand why it should be 50 cents to cut a coat 
and $1.20 to make it especially if they cut it by a machine. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting if we could 
follow up this overcoat and find out what the textile industry received for the 
material. 

The Witness: The cutter who operates the machine is on a time basis or 
regular wages; the girls or the men who make the coats are paid by the hour. 
That is really the reason for the division of these two charges. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How is the 50 cents arrived at, Mr. Johnston?—A. I cannot tell you, sir. 
Q. If they cut say 50 coats at one time how is that determined? 
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Mr. Sommervitte: We can hardly imagine that the cutting would amount 
to anything like 50 cents when the entire operation of making the coat apart 
from that is $1.20. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Is this a well established firm or is it a fly-by-night?—A. Oh, it is a large 
concern. 
Q. Has it been doing busines for many years?—A. Oh, yes, many years. 
Q. And in open competition with reputable manufacturers?—A. Oh, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. In the district of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I presume the name of that firm will be given 
to the committee? i 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. In these figures that you gave us, are these the figures that you took from 
the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not investigated it yourself personally?—-A. No, sir, that 
has been done by chartered accountants. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Chartered accountants have been in and investigated this 
in collaboration with Mr. Johnston. I just wanted to get that particular bit of 
information connected with this particular purchase at this time. There are 
many more instances of a similar character that will be given by the investigator. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is the price of this overcoat the regular price charged to all their cus- 
tomers?—A. I cannot say that, sir. It is a quantity price I imagine. 


Witness retired. 


G. A. Apamson, called. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, Mr. Adamson, if you will just continue. 

The Witness: On Statement D-4 which shows examples of price spreads on 
overcoat purchases, is listed in a separate section certain purchases indicated by 
officials of the company as being those used for a special sale of overcoats at 
$25. This sale of overcoats was advertised on 31st October, 1933. The adver- 
tisement indicated that 1,200 coats were available for sale and that included 
therein were overcoats up to values $65. 

The invoices listed are those which officials of the company state represent 
827 overcoats purchased for this sale from outside suppliers. A wide variation 
in mark-ups is shown ranging from 98-10 per cent on cost to 13-90 per cent with 
an average of 52-72 per cent on cost. On 30 coats purchased for $45.64 each 
(laid down cost) a gross loss of 45:22 per cent was sustained. 

In addition to the overcoats listed officials of the company state that 435 
overcoats supplied from “ K” factory (a factory manufacturing men’s overcoats 
and suit coats) were also included in this sale and the invoices submitted as 
representing these coats indicated cost prices of from $12.19 to $27.50 and an 
average mark-up of 66-9 per cent on cost. There is no indication on the in- 
voices that overcoats included thereon are the ones used for this sale. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is this the photostat copy of the advertising that was referred to?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. This is an advertisement that was brought to our attention at an earlier 
date, dated October 1st, 1933, at Toronto:— 

One thousand two hundred men’s winter overcoats $25, actually 
hundreds of coats of the $35 grade included. Some worth as much as $65. 
Among dozens of world-famous fabrics are genuine French Montagnacs; 
Taylor’s Elysians; O’Brians Irish Fleeces; Taylor’s Chinchilla. Here’s 
another stirring example of extra value-giving. Just mark that line up 
of fabrics. Its a Simpson’s sale—that means everything has been planned 
for a quick, convenient selection, and it means ‘‘a worth while ‘buy’ to- 
morrow. Come with the crowds when the doors open at 8.30 a.m.” 


Now, let us see what happened after that. The coats made in the Simpsons 
factory were supplied to that sale and showed an average mark-up of 66-9 
per cent on cost?—A. Yes, and there were 827 overcoats bought from other 
firms for this sale which showed in some cases a mark-up ranging as high as 
98-10 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the lowest was 13-90 per cent on cost?—A. Excepting— 

har Excepting some that I will mention, with an average of 52-72 on cost? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And on 30 coats offered that were bought for $45.64 each a gross loss of 
45 per cent was sustained?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of the 1,200 coats?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is that the hundreds mentioned for $65 
value? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, its says:— 
1,200 men’s winter overcoats 
and then it says: 


Actually hundreds of coats of the $35 grade included. Some worth 
as much as $65. 


And I presume these are the coats that are referred to as being Montagnacs 
and the Taylor’s Elysians. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 30 out of 1,200?—A. In addition to that there were some from their 
own factory on cost of $27.50. 
Q. Oh yes, from their own factory there were some at $27.50?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was that the factory costs?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Those are referred to as the $35 overcoats?—A. I presume they are. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What was the lowest price paid that went in; when you say 98 per cent 
is the mark-up, some of them must have been bought as low as— —A. $12.62. 
Q. $12.62 laid down?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And would that be the majority in volume of the coats?—A. The 
quantities are listed. There were:— 


12 coats at a laid down cost of $12.62 


192 coats at a laid down cost of 13.31 
18 coats at a laid down cost of 13.84 
51 coats at a laid down cost of 14.37 
30 coats at a laid down cost of 14.63 
49 coats at a laid down cost of 14.74 
73 coats at a laid down cost of 15.48 
80 coats at a laid down cost of 18.08 

7 coats at a laid down cost of 18.45 
20 coats at a laid down cost of 19.40 


30 coats at a laid down cost of 21.95 
30 coats at a laid down cost of 45.64 


In addition there were three other suppliers which we have not mentioned. 
Q. You have not got them?—A. I have them here. 


Mr. Krennepy (Peace River): That means that they were selling coats 
for $25 that ranged in cost from $12.62 to $45.64? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is that a regular practice? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Perhaps you can tell us, Mr. Adamson?—A. It is a practice that goods 
are sold at one price which cost various prices but I would not say that the 
range is as great as from $12 to $45. 


Mr. Kennepy: What justification do they give for that? 
Mr. Hears: What month were they sold in? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This is the beginning of the winter. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): October, 1931. 
The CHairRMAN: Had not you better complete those three? 
Mr. SomMeERvILLE: The other suppliers. 
The Witness: Yes:— 
30 coats at a laid down cost of $18.55, which was originally marked-up 
to $35; there was a reduction there. 


Then 48 coats at a laid down cost cf $14.37 
157 coats at a laid down cost of $14.80. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That completes the list of 1,200 overcoats?—A. That is 827 out of 
the 1,200. 


By Mo. Factors 


Q. And the remainder were made in their own factory?—A. Some of them 
were. We cannot identify the difference. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say that there are 4385 coats supplied through their own factory? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the 800?—A. Yes, that is what we were informed. 

Q. That would make up your 1,200?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Now, this advertisement appearing at the beginning 
of winter, putting the price of $25 on coats that were French Montagnacs, 
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Taylor’s Elysians, and fine Chinchillas, destroyed the value of these goods 
in the eyes of the public as far as the retail trade was concerned, and the 
public looked for Chinchillas, Montagnacs and Elysians from everybody at $25. 
Can you give us any light upon that? 


The Witness: I cannot, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Further than the indication of the number of these coats?—A. That 
is all: 
Mr. Youna: Is the charge that they sold these coats too cheap or too dear? 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: The evidence given by previous witnesses is to the 
effect that this class of advertising was misleading and was unfair to the retail 
trade because of the inclusion of a few coats of very high grade in the quantity 
that were sold, and the examination apparently shows that they were not sold 
at a loss at all but at a profit of 50 per cent to 60 per cent over mark-up. 


Mr. Facror: There was nothing in the advertisement to say they were 
selling them at a loss. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, except that some of them are worth as much as $65. 
Mr. YounG: Well, there were some of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: This perhaps is worth noting: That out of this 800 lot 
630 cost less than $15 and sold for $25. 


Mr. Facror: That is right. 
Mr. Youna: Is that an excessive mark-up. 


The CHatrmaNn: It is a question of whether the advertisement is a fair 
advertisement in justice to others selling the class of coats indicated. 


Mr. SomMervittE: And you will remember the evidence of a witness was 
to the effect when dealing with this particular class of advertising from this 
and other evidence, speaking of Montagnacs:— 

Q. That is, they throw in a few Montagnacs?—A. Yes, that is the 
idea, sir. And, as I say, that is a fabric with a reputation behind it. 
It is made in the west cf England and is recognized as a very fine high 
class quality. This reputation has been built up by maintaining that 
quality throughout the years. They are very jealous of their reputation. 
And, I might say, that the managing director of that company came 
over to Canada last year prctesting against this sort of thing. 


Mr. Factor: It might have been better, of course, if they had eliminated 
these 30 coats that they sustained a loss on and not included them in the lot 
and then it would have been more of a genuine sale; but there are only 30 
coats, and I suppose it is a question as to whether that form of advertising is 
a thing that should be continued. 

Mr. Iustey: The fact that there were only 30 makes it, to some extent, 
misleading advertising. 


Mr. Hears: Was it the 600 that cost $16 or less? 

The CHAIRMAN: $15 or less. 

Mr. Hears: And have we any evidence of the 400 coats that came from the 
factory? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The mark-up was $12.19 to $27.50, an average mark-up 
on those coats of 66-9 per cent, that is, on the coats supplied by the factory. 
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Continuing the evidence that was given before us, on page 311, the witness 
was asked :— 

What would be the effect upon Carr’s Elysians and Crombies, and 
Montagnacs?—A. You will appreciate, sir, that if we have, for instance, 
Carr’s Elysians or Montagnacs on our shelves we just cannot ask. the 
retailer for the price; the retailer cannot possibly ask the consumer for 
the price that he should get for them when these stores are selling them 
for $21, and the result is that the retailers are left with these high class 
goods on their hands and are forced into liquidation very often by such 
methods. 


That is really an example of a loss leader so far as the 30 coats are concerned. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Epwarps: It is a straight misleading advertisement, is it not? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There cannot be any doubt about that. 
The CHaiRMAN: It is ten minutes to one and this is perhaps a point where 
we could stop for lunch. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m. to resume at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


GrorGE ADAMSON, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We had been discussing this morning that sale of overcoats at $25. Now 
we come to the heading “Principal Suppliers”?—A. Yes. The total purchases for 
the year 1933 in the three departments amounted to approximately $610,000. 
Of this amount approximately $369,575 represents purchases from nine main 
suppliers listed below, which list shows the purchases from each of these suppliers 
for each of the departments and in total. 

Q. Just leave out the names and give the total?—A. The total purchases 
for the year for one firm supplying only the custom tailoring department were 
$137,612; from another firm, $52,222; from another firm, $51,304; from another 
firm, $32,399; from another firm, $29,479; from another firm, $28,959; from 
another firm, $15,450; from another firm, $11,679; from another firm, $10,471, 
making a total of $369,575. 

Q. That is among those nine suppliers?—A. Yes. 

Q. $137,000 of this was made-to-measure clothing?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hrars: They were made in Toronto, the tailored-to-measure? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those made-to-measure suits were made in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that very shortly, dealing with that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Apart from that, practically all the other suppliers, with the exception 
of $26,000, were from Montreal?—A. That is right. 
Q. That would mean that over $200,000 worth of the overcoats that were 
sold came from Montreal?—A. Yes, that is overcoats and suits together. 
Q. And about $26,000 ready-to-wear came from Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. All the made-to-measure came from one firm in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. K. Factory: In addition to the suppliers 
listed above, purchases totalling approximately $90,000 were made by the three 
departments from “K. Factory”. This factory is operated in the Mutual street 
building by the company and manufactures men’s overcoats and suit coats 
almost exclusively for the company. In a few instances it makes uniforms or 
special merchandise for outside firms This factory sells to the store at approxi- 
mate cost and an examination of the mark-ups on merchandise supplied by the 
factory indicates an average mark-up which is higher than on goods purchased 
elsewhere. 

Q. From their own factory the mark-up is higher?—A. Yes. Initial mark- 
ups: For the purpose of arriving at the average initial mark-up on purchases 
from certain of the above suppliers an examination was made of the records of 
purchases for 1933 from these suppliers. The records show the cost price and 
also the initial selling price. From the totals of these costs and selling prices, 
the average initial mark-ups on costs were determined. They are as follows. 

Q. You can leave out the names. The first is their own factory?—A. Yes. 
Men’s overcoats, 77:82 per cent. 

Q. That is the average?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of all the purchases from their own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. For coats or overcoats it was 77:82 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And men’s suits?—A. 62-52 per cent. For one firm, on overcoats, it was 
70-10 per cent. For another firm, on overcoats, it was 69-54 per cent and 58-84 
per cent on men’s suits. For another firm, 66-11 per cent on the overcoats and 
56°17 per cent on the suits. For another firm, it was 64:35 per cent on the 
suits; for another firm, on the suits, it was 64-93 per cent; and for another firm, 
in the custom tailoring department, it was 33-32 per cent. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. May I ask if they make those cheap suits themselves in the custom tailor- 
ing department?—A. No, they are supplied by an outside firm. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The cheap, made-to-measure suits are made in an out- 
side firm. That is what you are after, Mr. Heaps? 


Mr. Hears: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did you discuss with them why they did that?—A. That follows, I think. 

Mr. Youne: That seems to be giving the products of other factories the 
advantage over their own. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There may be a reason for that. They may have got 
them cheaper. 

Mr. Heaps: You say they could produce them in another factory cheaper 
than they could in their own? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, they bought them at a price, at any rate, cheaper 
than they produced in their own. 

The CuHatrMAN: That is what the record shows. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Dealing with special sales of $16.50 suits, prior 
to 1933 no purchases were made from the outside firm. In 1933, however, the 
outside firm supplied approximately 67 per cent of all purchases by department 
No. 265, which is the men’s custom tailoring. On 7th February, 1933, a sale of 
3-piece tailored-to-measure suits was advertised at $16.50 each. The outside 
firm supplied these suits at a cost to Simpsons, including sales tax, of $13. 
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Q. $13 was the cost. I have here a photostatic copy of an advertisement 
dated Tuesday, February 7, at Toronto, $16.50. I think you have that in the 
statement, if you will read it?—A. I will if you wish. 


Mr. Hears: Is there anything wrong about that advertisement? 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: Well, there are some references in it—he will read it. 


_ The Wrrness: The following is an extract from an advertisement appearing 
in the Toronto Daily Star on 7th February, 1933:— 


Onty Stmpsons Coup Present A Sate Like THIs 

Sales of made-to-measure suits at spectacularly low prices have been 
frequent during the last few months. Simpson’s buyers, who are con- 
stantly in the market, naturally have watched the situation with keen 
interest. They have had many opportunities to stage sales of similar 
nature but not until a few days ago has there come an offering which 
they deemed worthy of acceptance. But when it did come, it could not be 
turned aside, because it came from one of the most outstanding and 
reliable firms in Toronto. 

Simpsons knew that, in this instance, the tailoring could be depended 
upon because this company had only a high grade of tailoring always. 

This clothing firm considered many months before deciding to take 
the plunge into such a low-priced market and it was only natural when 
the declaration was finally made that they turned to Simpsons as the 
outlet. Because for years Simpsons has dealt only in quality clothing. 

When you order a tailored-to-measure suit in this Simpson sale you 
may expect a really fine excellently tailored garment with all the speci- 
fications that are found in the suits at much higher prices. 

And that’s only half the story! The woollens (more than 200 spring 
patterns) come from the worlds best mills and they’re the heavier grades! 
English and Seotch tweeds, 15 and 16 ounce imported worsteds and 18 
ounce navy blue botany serges, all guaranteed dyes! The best materials 
we believe you’ve ever had the opportunity of getting in made-to-measure 
clothing at this price. 

The sale continues for four days—Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. We have made all arrangements to look after the crowds of 
men that will come to Simpsons. There will be extra space to choose 
your cloths and a whole staff of expert fitters to take your measurements. 
The price is simply extraordinary—$16.50. 


The makers of the cloths are referred to in the advertisement as being— 
do you want me to quote these? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Yes, I think you had better. 

The CuamrMAN: They are published in the public paper. They are in the 
advertisement. Read the advertisement: 

The Wirness: The makers of the cloths are referred to in the advertise- 
ment as being: G. Garent & Sons, England; Leight Mills, England; D. and R. 
England, England; R. and A. Sanderson, Scotland; F. and M. Bairstow, Eng- 
land; S. H. Rawnsley, England; James Watkinson & Sons, England, and 
Genuine Harris Tweeds. 

Mr. Factor: Is there anything objectionable about the advertisement that 
you want to get? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, I want to read the balance of the statement. Will 
you read the next paragraph? 

The Wrirness: The manager of the department stated that because of 
advertisements of sales of $16.50 suits by a competitor in December, 1932, and 
January 1933, the Simpson Company suit sales fell off very substantially, and 
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it was for this reason that they made arrangements with the outside firm to 
supply tailored-to-measure suits at a price of $13 for two special sales. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 suits were sold at the $16.50 price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Apparently they were not the first firm to start the $16.50 made-to- 
measure suit?—A. No. 
Q. That had been started by a competitor, Eatons, in December?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then in January?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then they followed suit?—A. Yes. 
Q. Followed suit with suits? 


Mr. Facror: Was that intentional? 
Mr Instey: Just 2 slip. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Just natural. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We have had some evidence—, and perhaps you can tell us whether or 
not you found this was correct—that in order to meet this competition of the 
$16.50 suits of clothes in December of 1932 and January of 1933, it had such 
an effect upon a certain manufacturer in Toronto (that is, sales had fallen off) 
that Simpson’s were able to go to him and make an arrangement to have a 
suit made which they could sell at $16.50?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in order to make this suit of clothes that they could sell at $16.50, 
this manufacturer called in his workmen and the union officials and arranged 
for a reduction of 10 per cent in wages?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that followed all through the factory of this large manufacturer?— 
A. I think that is right. I am not sure of the extent. It is a general reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

Q. Mr. Glassco will be able to follow that through in his inquiry?—A. 
Yes, 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was there any attempt made to get cheaper cloth at the same time, 
cheaper material? Or was it all coming out of wages?—A. I can’t tell you 
that. ; 

Mr. Sommervit1e: [| think you will find it all came out of wages, Mr. 
Young. We had evidence, on page 309, as follows: “A large Toronto manu- 
facturer, whose plant was forced into idleness by this sales promotion all over 
Canada or these $16.50 suits, agreed to supply the other companies with suits 
which could be sold at the same price. To do so, it was necessary that wages 
should be cut an additional 10 per cent. ‘This cut was later made general 
through all union shops in Toronto, and indirectly affected the Montreal market 
as well. It not only affected manufacturers making this class of merchandise, 
but the manufacturers who had been making lower priced goods were com- 
pelled to reduce their prices and, to do so, to cut wages, that is, establish a 
price standard where it was impossible to pay legitimate wages.” It goes on to 
say that as a result of these two sales, he is convinced that the wages of 
10,000 workers were affected by the wage reductions. 

The CuHairRMAN: What page in the evidence? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: ‘That is quoting from page 309. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In this case, Simpsons got the price of $13 quoted to them?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was delivered to them?—A. Yes. 
Q. They didn’t supply any material?—A. No. 
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Q. That was supplied by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they had no obligation in connection with the purchase of a large 
quantity of suits?—A. No. 

Q. They bought what were ordered and when they were ordered?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when they were sold, they passed the order on?—A. Yes. 

Q. They had no stock on hand of their own?—A. No. 

Q. But rather it was that of the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was no risk involved, as far as they were concerned?—A. No. 

Q. The misfits would be returned to the manufacturer?—A. I don’t know 
definitely whether there was any arrangement. 
| Q. You don’t recall that feature of it?—A. No. I think that the company 

did have some alterations to look after. 

Q. Were they not charged back?—A. I can’t say definitely. 

Mr. Factor: There can’t be misfits in made-to-measure. They are made 
to measure. If they don’t fit, they make them fit. 

Mr. SomMeErvItLE: I think it is the manufacturer that has to make them 
good. 

Mr. Heaps: This morning we had the set-up of the cost of overcoats— 
cloth, labour and so on. Have you got the same thing here? 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Yes, we have it, and it will be given to the committee 
by the investigator or by the auditor who is giving us a number of factory 
estimates on a number of items, but I just want to identify this $16.50 suit at 
this time in this particular way. 


By Mr. Fattor: 

Q. Was there a large volume of these suits sold?—A. About 3,000 suits. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In this case. 

Mr. Facror: I wonder what would have happened to the work of that 
factory if they hadn’t received the order. 

Mr. Youne: It would have been just too bad. 

Mr. Heaps: Somebody else would have got it. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They were apparently making suits that were selling 
at a little larger price and getting more wages. 

The Witness: I think that comes under the factory investigation. 

Mr. Youna: If they were working at higher wages, they were very foolish 
to take this lower offer. 

' Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, that sounds reasonable, but if an employer says, 
“‘Take a 10 per cent cut or your job is gone,’ what are you going to do? He 
just called in his union, and the union agreed that they would take a 10 per 
cent cut. 

Mr. Heaps: He does the same with his labour as the farmer does with 
his wheat. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Perhaps so, but I am afraid he does not. The evidence, 
however, will be supplied with respect to that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You didn’t investigate the Eaton Company?—A. No. 

Q. Which sold the volume of $16.50 suits that are referred to?—A. No. 

Q. So you don’t know what the gross value was there?—-A. No, I don’t. 

Q. We will get that from the other auditor. Then there were these two 
sales in Simpsons of the $16.50 suits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, subsequently, the same firm supplied tailored-to-measure suits 
at various prices?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I see you have the prices set out there. Will you just give those? 
—A. Yes. Cost to Simpsons, $13; selling price, $16.50. Cost to Simpsons, 
$14; selling price, $19.50. 

Q. What is that percentage of mark-up about 40 per cent—$5.50 on $14? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the next?—A. Cost to Simpsons, $14.75; selling price, $21.50. 

Q@:. That is a, mark-up of $6.75 on $14.75, 45 per cent, approximately. 
What is the next?—-A. Cost to Simpsons, $16; selling price, $23.50. 

Q. $7.50 mark-up on $16, approximately what percentage?—A. 44 per 
cent. 

Mr. Factor: The reason I asked that question about work is because it 
seems a curious part of this problem that the firm that made these suits for 
Simpsons is a firm that sells retail. Why they should sell suits to Simpsons 
at these prices when they can sell them through their own organization at a 
higher price is something I can’t account for. 

Mr. Sommervitte: The evidence of the other manufacturer was that this 
firm, by reason of the extraordinarily low price at which these suits were sold, 
found that it could not sell and that it therefore was obliged to go into this 
low class price field, as it is called; and the way in which they came into the 
price field was, in one respect at least, by reduction of wages. 

Mr. Iustey: The claim was that Eatons started the trouble. 

Mr. SoMMeERvVILLE: The claim was that Eatons started the trouble in the 
whole trade. 

Mr. Youne: Was there any attempt made to trace the pressure back, to 
see where it originated? 

Mr. SomMMeERVILLE: Where which originated? 

Mr. Youne: Where the pressure originated for the lower price? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, I think we will perhaps find that in the Eatons 
inquiry. There will be further evidence there. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue, Mr. Adamson?—A. Yes. 

Dealing with consignments, one consignment shipment of men’s knickers 
was received in 1933 in the men’s overcoats department, from a certain firm. 
The total amount of this shipment was $5,223. Some of the knickers were sold 
and the balance returned to the manufacturer, the amount charged back to 
the company being $3,723. 

Q. That is to the shipper?—A. Yes. The manager of the department 
states that the manufacturer approached the company with a view to having 
it purchase this merchandise but upon the refusal of the company he asked 
that it be taken on consignment, which was done. 

Advertising allowances: The records of the company indicate only three 
small advertising allowances totalling $124.40 having been received from 
suppliers to these departments. 

Q. In addition to the spread which you have given us in the prices in 
these two particular sales, I have before me Statement D-4, which deals with 
other overcoats in the men’s overcoat department. Take the 30 overcoats, for 
example?—A. Those have been read out. Those are all in connection with 
that sale. 

Q. All right. Then the gross profit from this department as a whole, 
after the write-downs, shortages, etc., was 49-41 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Net? 
The CHAIRMAN: Gross. 
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Mr. SomMERvILiE: That is gross on the department. 
Mr. Youne: He has not got the net? 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: No. The net goes into the firm’s figures. There is no 
net on it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On the men’s suits you gave us some two instances. Will you just give 
us some instances further of the spread in the prices on these various items 
going into men’s apparel?—-A. Men’s suits include some bathrobes and gowns. 

Q. Take the first item, men’s bathrobes?—A. 480 bathrobes, unit laid down 
cost, $1.87; initial unit selling price, $3.95; initial mark-up per cent to cost, 
111-23. 


Mr. Facror: Was that a regular line or a special line? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There are a lot of them. You will see them all the 
way down the list, a great many bathrobe items with large write-ups. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next one?—A. Men’s suits, laid down cost, $17.50; selling 
for $35, a 100 per cent mark-up. 

Q. What about velvet jackets?—A. Laid down cost, $6.26, selling at $12.50, 
an initial mark-up of 99-68 per cent. 

Q. The next is men’s flannel robes?—A. Total laid down cost, $3.61, sell- 
ing at $6.95, an initial mark-up of 92-52 per cent. 

Q. Take the next group of suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.43, selling at 
$25, an initial mark-up of 86-15 per cent. 

Q. And the next item of men’s suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.52, initial 
selling price, $25, an initial mark-up of 84-91 per cent. 

Q. Here is another lot of men’s bathrobes, 600 of them?—A. Laid down 
cost, $1.60; initial selling price, $2.95; an initial mark-up of 84-37 per cent. 

Q. Then you have 161 suits of clothes following that?—A. Total laid down 
cost, $11.18; initial unit selling price, $20; an initial mark-up of 78-89 per cent. 

Q. And the next item, 300 men’s bathrobes?—A. Laid down cost, $1.68; 
initia] selling price, $2.95; an initial mark-up of 75-59 per cent. 

Q. The next item is 49 men’s suits?—A. Laid down cost, $11.46; initial 
selling price, $20; an initial mark-up of 74:52 per cent. 

Q. Here are some coats only. Down to that point all of these suits, robes, 
bathrobes and velvet jackets were manufactured in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we have got men’s suits. What is the next one there?—A. Suits, 
jaid down cost, $20.47; initial selling price, $35; an initial mark-up of 70-98 
per cent. 

Q. Coats only?—A. Laid down cost, $4.46; initial selling price, $7.50; 
an initial mark-up of 68-16 per cent. 

Q. Coats again—A. Total laid down cost, $6.04; initial unit selling price, 
$10; an initial mark-up of 65-56 per cent. 

Q. For the purpose of the printing, if you will just say “mark-up” 
instead of initial mark-up, we will understand what it means. Then farther 
down the items—some of these here that we have were from a Montreal firm— 
I see 201 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $9.30; selling price, $13.75; a mark-up 
of 47-85 per cent. 

Q. And the next?—A. Laid down cost, $11.18; selling price, $16.50; a 
mark-up of 47-59 per cent. 

Q. That covers 452 suits. What is the next?—-A. Laid down cost, $16.96; 
selling price, $25; a mark-up of 47-40 per cent. 
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By Mr. Young: 
Q. I notice that in these 35 items, only a few are produced from Toronto; 
the rest are from Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is because the Montreal cost is lower. Have you made a com- 
parison between the Toronto and Montreal costs on men’s wearing apparel?— 
A. Well, I think this sheet shows that, that the mark-up is higher on Montreal. 


Mr. SomMMeERvILLE: Yes, generally the mark-up is higher. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. The laid down cost is lower from Montreal?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Well, there is some profit in it, I suppose there is an 
amount of profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The next one covers the men’s made-to-measure department, apart 
from the $16.50 suits of clothes that we have already dealt with. The first 
item is 17 suits made-to-measure?—A. Total laid down cost, $13.75; selling 
price, $25; a mark-up of 81-82 per cent. 

Q. Then there are 6 overcoats made-to-measure?—A. Laid down cost, 
$14.75; selling price, $22.50; a mark-up of 52-54 per cent. 

Q. Then take 131 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $17.60; selling price, $25; 
a mark-up of 42-05 per cent. 

Q. Then, 96 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.75; selling price. $19.50; a 
mark-up of 41-82 per cent. 

Q. And then the last item, that is $16.50 suits of clothes?—A. Yes. 

Q. That shows a mark-up of 26:92 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that reduces the average on the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. The gross profit on that department, after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
was 29-39 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there any way you can tell the net profit of the department?— 
A. Yes; the departmental results, after charging into the department interest 
and depreciation, is shown on Statement D7. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is the very next page. 

Whe Wrrness: Yes/that ts it: 

Mr. Youne: This was the net result on a given transaction? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: On the whole. 

The Witness: Yes, on the whole. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On the operations of the department. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. You can’t show the profit or loss on a given transaction?—A. No. 
Mr. Iustey: The 6 per cent— 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That 6 per cent is added in as rental and depreciation 


reserve set up? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And departmental charges?—A. Yes. Statement D-8 shows the operation 
for 1933, showing the interest and the depreciation provided in the department. 
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Q. In that department the amount of interest charged was $32,419, and the 
building maintenance in the department was $21,230?—A. That is the three 
departments together. 

Q. Yes, and the depreciation on buildings and equipment charged was 
$F5122—_A.. Yes, 

Q. Altogether about $60,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And general office and delivery, administrative and store expense, 
$74,494?—A. That is right. 

Q. Charged into that department?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Younc: What percentage does that make of the turn-over of the 
department? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Well, the total of the three departments for that year, 
that is, the total sales were $919,000. 

2 hia Youna: And the expenses would be something less than 10 per cent of 
that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, no. 


The Wirness: The total expenses were $241,000. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. 1 notice in the men’s suit department there is a loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. When did this loss take place?—A. In 1933. 
Q. Including sales?—-A. The customs tailoring department showed a profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But there is a slight loss in the ready to wear department. 


By Mr. Iisley: 

Q. As a matter of fact, 1933, was a specially profitable year in the customs 
tailoring department, was it not?—-A. The sales in the previous years had been 
very low. That was the first year when sales reached any volume. 

Q. That is the reason?—A. Yes. That is shown on D-7, the sales for the 
last five years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. If you will proceed with the next department then, Mr. Adamson?—A. 
The ladies’ dress and coat departments. 

Q. Yes?—A. This memorandum deals with the five departments of the 
Toronto store selling ladies’ coats and dresses, as follows: — 


Department 301 -—Ladies’ coats. 


Department 305 —Medium priced dresses. 

Department 306-8—Moderately priced dresses, house dresses, Jr. misses’ 
dresses. 

Department 316 -—Lower priced dresses, self-serve dresses and coats. 

Department 317 -—Ladies’ lower priced store outer garments. 


Departments 301, 305 and 306 (with which department 308 was consolidated 
in 1928) are situated on the third floor of the store and handle better grades of 
dresses and coats than departments 316 and 317 which handle the lower priced 
dresses and coats and are situated in the basement of the store, known as 
“Lower Priced Store”. The departments are closely allied, are all under the 
management of one man and from time to time have been regrouped, subdivided 
or consolidated and they are therefore being considered as one group. 


Principal Suppliers—Dresses: 


Purchases of the dress departments are not restricted to a few suppliers; a 
ereat many firms, some of them large and some of them small, are dealt with. 
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Total purchases in 1933 of the four departments handling dresses (305, 306, 
316 and 317) amounted to approximately $910,000, in which amount is included 
purchases of coats in departments 316 and 317, the separate totals of which are 
not available. The following manufacturers supplied $350,950 of the dresses 
purchased in 1933— 

Q. Ontario supplied $112,292.56?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Quebec supplied $238,657.68?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that total of $350,950?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the entire amount of the purchases of the company was?—A. 
$910,000. 

Q. Nearly three times that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Where did they purchase the balance?—A. These are only the large sup- 
pliers; there are a great many suppliers. 
Some of the above suppliers also supply goods to other departments of the 
store but such purchases are excluded from the above figures. 
From the above it will be seen that a great proportion of the dresses are 
purchased in the Province of Quebec. 


Ladies Coats: 

In some instances the manufacturers who supply dresses to the company 
also supply coats but in many cases the supplier confines his business to either 
one or the other. Purchases of coats for department 301 in 1933 amounted to 
$547,300 and a portion of the purchases of $267,425 for departments 316 and 317 
represent coat purchases. The principal suppliers in 1933, along with the 
approximate volume of business of each, is given below:— 


ite, ain SUB PICO ete. A. Peale BAL iste pan DOS SOU 
AMGunersirmesuppled 26) Os WUOUE AtIny ) SRE) FLO 
re e ‘timate ease ae On BY hl eae DO ZOO 
«“ «“ Oe In Poangid GE 10. JOlg S98! 693,700 
- i eee ee MY DORR oN V5 400 
" a oe EAN Ge Fe ZR 1813 800 


Examples of Price Spreads: 
Separate statements showing examples of price spreads have been prepared 
on each department as follows:— 


Statement No. D- 9—Price Spreads of Department No. 301 
“cc ‘ (79 


D-10 : i 305 
( D-11 “ rT (c 306 
. D-12 + : " 316 and 317 


These examples were selected by an examination of the weekly purchase 
tallies for the year 1933 and in addition the newspaper advertisemnts for 1933 
were examined and invoices were requested in connection with certain of the 
coats and dresses advertised. 

These statements show a great variation in spreads in each of the depart- 
ments. The spreads on different items on one invoice are also quite divergent. 
For example on Statement No. D-11 is shown various items invoiced by one 
company under date of 8th November, 1933. Price spreads on this invoice range 
from 287 per cent on cost to 17 per cent with an average of 117 per cent. On 
Statement No. D-12 are listed the various items appearing on invoice dated 
28th February, 1934, from another firm. Price spreads on this invoice range 
from 375 per cent on cost to 78 per cent on cost with an average mark-up how- 
ever, of 95-5 per cent. 
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Frequently a group of dresses or coats which includes garments of various 
grades is purchased at an average price per garment. On some of the garments 
in such a purchase a high mark-up is obtained while on others the mark-up 
may be less than average; an example of this is shown on Statement No. D-11, 
items Nos. 1-7 which is the purchase from one of the companies referred to above, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is items Nos. 1-7 on Statement No. D-11. Just let us have the 
spread there——A. Some of the dresses cost $5.10. 
Q. The first seven lots then cost $5.10?—A. 33 dresses cost $5.10. 


The CHatrmMan: No, no. 

Mr. Iustry: They averaged $5.10. I understood you to say a moment ago 
that they bought large quantities at an average price, some of them worth a 
great deal more than others; you must take the average mark-up. 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. To get any meaning from it?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, on the seventh one there is a mark-up of 17-25 per cent, 
and on the first one a mark-up of 287-25 per cent; that does not mean that the 
seventh one was the same value of dress as the first one at all?—A.No. 

Q. $5.10 is the average price?—A. Quite. 

Q. The average is what counts?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We are talking, I think, about two different things. There are various 
qualities of dresses in this lot?—A. Yes. 
First, you have a lot of 33 dresses at $5.10?—-A. Yes. 
And they were marked up to?—A. $19.75. 
And that was an initial mark-up of?—A. 287 per cent. 
Then the next lot was 20 dresses?—A. Yes. 
$5.107—A. Yes. 
And a mark-up of?—A. $17.50 or 243 per cent. 
And the next lot?—A. $15.95 selling price. 
15 dresses costing $5.10 with a selling price of ?—A. $15.95. 
And a mark-up of?—A. 212 per cent. 
. And the next lot?—A. Cost $5.10, selling price $12.95 with a mark-up of 
134-92 per cent. 
Q. And the next lot?—-A. Selling price $10.95, mark-up 114-7 per cent. 


Mr. Instey: Mr. Sommerville and I have two different understandings of it. 
Was not the whole lot bought?—A. $5.10 laid down cost. 

Q. Average for the whole thing, and the reason you have divided them is 
because?—-A. Different selling prices. 


LOLLLLLLLO 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Well then, it is not a fair comparison. The first item, for instance, the 
actual laid down cost was not $5.10, it may have been more——A. The same cost 
was given to each dress but actually one may have been worth more than the 
other, so far as the invoices were concerned. It was the average price that was 
paid for the group of dresses. 
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Mr. Iustey: If you do not understand that thoroughly, it looks like a 
case where they use part of them for loss leaders at $17.25 mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The fact was that you had this group of 203 dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after providing for these mark-ups the average on the whole was 
117-54 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Well then, take the next dresses, what is the next entry?—A. Cost 
$4.75, selling price $10.95, initial mark-up 130 per cent. Next item the same, 
different invoices. 

Q. Yes, that is 112 dresses. Then the next item?—A. 300 dresses. 

Q. Cost?—A. 654 cents which sold for $1.50, initial mark-up 129 per cent. 

Q. That is for house dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next?—A. 307 dresses, cost 663 cents, sold for $1.50, 124-72 
mark-up, 

Q. I think we had some reference in the evidence to house dresses from 
Montreal, cost of making $1 a dozen. Next, 348 dresses?—A. 663% cents cost, 
$1.50 selling, 124°72 mark-up. 

Q. Then sand crepe?—A. Cost $5.26, selling $10.95, mark-up 108 per cent. 

Q. And the next?—A. Cost $2.40, selling $4.98; mark-up 107-5 per cent. 

Q. Then 54 dresses?—A. Cost $4, selling $8.25, mark-up 106. 

Q. Then you have got 24 print dresses?—A. Cost $2.75, selling $5.98, 
mark-up 106-20. 

Q. Then you have got a lot of 24 dresses again?—A. Cost $2.90— 

Q. $12.50, below that?—A. Cost $12.50, selling $25, mark-up 100 per cent. 

Q. And then going down still further, 147 Point dresses?—A. Cost $2.63, 
selling $4.88, mark-up 88-55 per cent. 

Q. Then you have 32 tailored dresses?—A. Cost $8.60, selling $15.95, mark- 
up 85-46 per cent. 

Q. Then 936 Fairway Voile dresses?—A. Cost 70 cents, selling $1.20, mark- 
up 84:29 per cent. 

Q. And then you have 236 dresses again?—A. Cost 893 cents, selling $1.50, 
67-13 mark-up. 

Q. Then you have 847 dresses from Montreal?—A. Cost $1.21, selling 
$1.98, mark-up 63-64 per cent. 

Q. And another lot of 228 dresses. Those are marked consignment. Give 
us that consignment, please?—A. Cost $3.71, selling $5.98, mark-up 61-19 per 
cent. 

@. Then you have here 1,800 ladies house dresses?—A. Cost 54 cents, 
selling 79 cents, mark-up 46-30 per cent. 

Q. And the average?—A. The gross profit after stock write-downs and 
stock shortages was 44°54 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then the next Statement D-12, you have a series of the spreads on 
lower priced dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Self-serve dresses and coats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us some examples of that, please—A. The first six items 
are On one invoice, and this is one item which we were requested to investigate. 

Q. And you have a further investigation on that?—A. Yes. There were 7 
capes, costing $1.58, initial selling $7.50, mark-up, 374:68 per cent; one coat 
cost $5.25, selling $19.50, mark-up 271-43. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In those cases as well, the one invoice, the average would be— —A. These 
were not different costs. 
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Mr. SommervituE: Different cost prices on different articles. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. These were the actual costs then?—A. Yes. 3 capes and suits, $6.30 cost, 
selling $19.50, mark-up 209-52; 4 suits, cost $4.20, selling $12.90, mark-up 207-14 


per cent; 10 coats, cost $5.25, selling $15, mark-up 185-71 per cent; and 39 suits 
cost $4.20, selling $7°50, mark-up 78-57 per cent, with an average of 95-52 per 
cent for all the items on the invoice. 

Q. Now, you have got here an item of 60 coats from Montreal?—-A. Cost 
$5.02, selling $7.88, mark-up 56-97 per cent. 

Q. And then you have got 100 women’s coats?—A. Cost $7.08, selling 
$10.94, mark-up 51-69 per cent. 

Q. Then another 40?—A. Cost $7.09, selling $10.74, mark-up 51-48 per 
cent. 

Q. And here ycu have got 66 Celanese dresses from Montreal?—A. Cost 
$2, selling $2.94, mark-up 47 per cent. 

Q. Then down towards the end, 100 coats from Montreal?—A. Cost $5.70, 
selling $7.88, mark-up 38-25 per cent. 

Q. And for the year the gross profit in that department after all write- 
downs, stock shortages, etc., was?—A. 33-97 per cent. 

Q. And that is after charging into the department the interest?—A. Oh 
no, this is the gross profit. 

Q. I beg your pardon, that is after write-downs and shortages?—A. Yes, 
there are a lot of these in these departments. 

Q. Then the operations of that department, the total sales amounted to 
$2,116,950?—A. That is for the five departments. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Does that total give you the net result?—A. Yes it does. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What is the explanation of the tremendous mark-ups on those five 
items?—A. I think they were clearing lines from the manufacturer. 

Q. You would think in clearing lines they would have a low mark-up. 
Why would a mark-up on an item like that be so tremendous? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a question of what the traffic will bear, 
TSH smote 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I suppose. 

Mr. Factor: I suppose the picture is also presented in the net result of 
the department. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh yes, the net result in the department after the charge 
for depreciation and 6 per cent, and rent and so on. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In this statement D-13, 1933, the net result was a profit of $3,911 in all 
the departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. After charging?—A. After charging interest and depreciation. 

Q. And there you had interest charged of $76,525, and you had building 
maintenance of $60,550, and depreciation of $21,414 or a total of about $156,000 
charged to the department. No, Mr. Adamson, you did not finish your narrative. 
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The Witness: We have covered the comparative operating results now. 
Consignment stocks have been covered, I think. 

The CuHatrMan: All right, boys c lothing. 

The Witness: Boys Clothing: 

The department sells boys clothing such as suits, overcoats, etc. A number 
of the suppliers for the department also sell goods to the mens clothing depart- 
ments. 

The total purchases of the department for the year at invoice cost amounted 
to approximately $313,385. 

Mr Factor: What would be the percentage? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will have that. 

The Witness: Price Spreads: 

On Statement No. D-15 are examples of price spreads showing initial mark- 
up as a percentage to cost varying from a peak of 176-39 per cent to a low of 
41-97 per cent. The initial mark-up does not necessarily indicate the final 
selling price in each case as frequently the company finds it necessary to reduce 
the original marked selling price. 


Result of Operation: 


Statement No. D-16 shows comparative operating results for ten years 
1924 to 1933 inclusive as prepared from the company’s statements. Sales have 
increased from $266,595 in 1924 to $419,916 in 1933 with a peak of $471,090 
in 1931. Gross profit as a percentage of cost of sales has risen from 30-51 
per cent in 1924 to 46-26 per cent in 1933. Net profit for the department has 
varied from a low of $355 in 1924 to a high of $34,568 in 1928 and was $18,556 
in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That indicates an increase in the mark-up?—A. Yes. 
Q. In this department?—A. Yes. 
Q. Over the ten year period it has increased 16 per cent?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Is that not much larger than the other departments?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Youne: Is there any explanation of it? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: People are more ready to buy children’s clothes now. 
The Witness: Do you want to go on to the next department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the boys’ clothing department, you show some items here, some suits 
from Montreal?—A. Statement D-15. 
Q. Boys’ suits, yes?—A. Cost $3.60, selling $9.95 mark-up 176-39 per 
cent. 
Q. Take a few of the larger ones and some of the medium ones. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 211 longs?—A. Cost $4.05, selling $9.95, mark-up 145.68. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is boys’ suits with longs, cost $4.05, selling $9.95 and mark- -up 
145-68. The next is 284-4 piece suits?—A. Cost $3. 39, selling $7.95, mark-up 
134-51. 
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Q. A little further down you have pants—longs, 306?—A. Cost 80 cents, 
selling $1.69, mark-up 111-25. 

Q. Then further down 300 breeches?—A. Cost 68 cents, selling $1.39, mark- 
up 104-41. 

Q. Then 80 boys, robes?—A. Cost $1.46, selling $2.95, mark-up 102-05. 

Q. And pants, longs, 303?—A. Cost 80 cents, selling $1.59, mark-up 98°75 
per cent. 

Q. And then breeches, 624?—A. Cost 81 cents, selling $1.59, mark-up 
96-30. 

Q. And some raglan coats?—A. Cost $8.52, selling $16.50, mark-up 93-66. 

Q. And then underneath that 25 suits—4-piece?—A. Cost $7.21, selling 
$12.95, mark-up 79-61 per cent. : 

Q. Yes. Now have some enquiries been made as to the cost of making 
these boys’ pants that cost 80 cents and sold at $1.59? —A. I believe those 
have been covered. 

Q. Those have been covered by the further enquiry into the factory costs? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Because 80 cents includes labour, material, sales tax, everything, and 
we did have the evidence that boys’ pants were made in Montreal at the labour 
cost of 35 cents or 36 cents a dozen, and here we have got a mark-up of 111-25 
per cent on that. Now then, the gross profit of that department was 46-26 
per cent after stock write-downs, stock shortages, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that department carries an investment of $16,766, depreciation 
of $3,968, and building maintenance of $11,226?—A. Yes, that is 1933. 

Q. That is upwards of $30,000 charged against that department. 

Q. Now the shoe department?—A. This department consists of four units 
selling shoes and rubber footwear as follows: 


Women's)Shoes.. .. .: .. .. .. .. .. .. Department, No Ais 
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Shoes: 


The men’s and women’s departments sell:— 


1. Branded lines that maintain prices. 
Sale merchandise. 


Branded Lines at Standard Prices: 


There are two divisions of branded lines: Manufacturers’ branded lines, 
and Simpson’s own registered branded lines. 
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Manufacturers’ branded lines are as follows: 


= Mark-up 
inal Selling Percentage 
—_ Cont Price to Cost 
o of Sales 
$ cts $ cts % 
Line 
Women’s Department— 
PAR@ UE HECICONCEEN ewan is Ci nsiee nee ee Paes Coteus 7 38 12 00 62-60 
7 89 12 50 58-43 
PA Onitamlorconcerml ayer Sayyid: heehee. SPR. ce p 3, 10 00 ee 
7 
PEGUeheC CONCEE aR Cue rn Guenter i hy 5 98 11 00 83-95 
PAM NIGWaAOrKeeOncenny ti HATE eae Cn est ie! NEUE J feats : is) 7 50 71 ea 
45-6 
Men’s Department— 
PATIO NtALOKCON CET 4 (i Pienyacved peu Al ce Mioiiers dabies pe eacyd che svarre 5 3) 10 00 ie 
6 57-4 
AMV ATICIMNCNCONGENE ae er a eo. 5 64 59-57 
5 87} 9 00 53-32 
6 30) 10 00 58-73 
PAE ng SheCONCeEnE Ear ae yc Meie ec Ae ME Sh ns eg (Cees) 11 00 Dede 
11 50 58-62 
Stmpson’s BRANDED LINES 
Women's Department— 
s\n, Qynieetes GO ayaa DOR kre Or eT ee ee 6 47 10 00 54-56 
MMO MNtAriO CONGELN sin we nee AT ee Ee 5 3) 8 50 58-88 
PRO MbaGIOMCON CERN Se er og oc ee eee ee ec se 3 76 6 00 59-57 
2 60 4 00 53-85 
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4 7-23 
Men’s Department— 
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30f 58 - 
4 79) 8 00 67-01 
5 00/ 60-00 
PMEQUEDECRCONCELNM eh Set her etn rr eS ree See 3 He 5 00 57-23 
3 40-85 
PAMC)HE IEC CONGEINE Hk MN teens eck uo! 2 54 4 00 57-48 
2 86 39-86 
MCC DECACONCELUSE iG rey emia se en ye ar ee Steal 6 00 61-73 
3 92 53-06 
Men's Low-Priced Department— 
PAO MCARIORCONCELU er atea ete ier. Phere en NMEA EB) 2 01 48-26 
2 06 2 98 44-66 
2 16 37-96 


Examples of Price Spreads: 

On Statement No. D-18 are listed examples of price spreads on shoe pur- 
chases in 1933, the first section dealing with regular branded line purchases; 
the second section deals with purchases of goods advertised as special sales. 
The invoices listed dealing with the regular lines represent some of the larger 
purchases made in the period under review; the invoices dealing with sale 
merchandise were supplied by officials of the company as representing the 
Invoices covering the merchandise shown in the various invoices examined. 

An examination of the price spreads schedule and the information given 
earlier in this memorandum indicates that on regular merchandise a gross 
mark-up ranging from 22 per cent to 84 per cent is obtained. On special pur- 
chases for sales the mark-up is generally lower than on the standard lines. 
The examples of sales merchandise selected which are shown on the second 
section of Statement No. D-18 show mark-ups ranging from 17 per cent to 
70 per cent, the latter being on a purchase of a retail liquidation stock. The 
average gross profit after stock write-downs, stock shortages, ete., for the year 
1933 in the combined departments was 38-19 per cent. * 
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Special Sales in 1933 and 1934 of Standard Lines: 

As indicated previously the newspaper advertisements for the past year 
were examined and for certain of the lines of shoes advertised, invoices and 
departmental credit notes (covering reductions in selling prices) were requested 
and supplied. 

The following comments are. made in connection with some of the sales 
advertised :— 

(1) Advertisement—June 15, 1933—1,000 pair White Kid Biltmores usually 

$10, at $5.95. 


One thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight pairs were purchased from 
one company in Ontario at a cost of $4.24 a pair, yielding a gross profit of 
40-33 per cent on cost. These were special Biltmore shoes manufactured to 
Simpson’s specifications for this sale and were sold at no more than $5.95. 


Mr. Itstry: They were not the usual $10 shoes though. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They were made to specifications?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they were sold at no more than $5.95?—A. In this particular pur- 
chase. Builtmores are usually sold for $10. 
Q. Biltmore is their specification?—A. The Biltmore is their trade name. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was the Biltmore in each case of the same quality?—A. I do not know. 
The usual selling price of Biltmore shoes is $10. In this particular case the 
shoes were marked $5.95. 


By Mr. Young: 
@. Was Biltmores names on them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Biltmore is the name of the brand that the Simpson Company uses, 
and the Biltmore that is usually sold at $10 that you have referred to at a 
laid down cost of $6.47?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those were at the laid down cost of $4.24?—A. Yes. 

Q. And were made to specifications; they could not have been the same 
shoes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Why was it necessary to have special specifications for the cheaper 
shoes, do you know?—A. Well, the Biltmore shoes are all built to specification. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But was it not a fact that the specifications were changed to get a 
shoe for this sale at this lower price having established the reputation for 
Biltmore shoes on the $6.47 laid down cost and $10 selling cost; was it not a 
fact that the specifications were reduced?—-A. Those are white kid. 

Q. In order to bring the price down to $5.95?—A. Those are white kid 
Biltmores as distinct from the ordinary Biltmore dress shoe which usually sells 
for $10. 


By the Chairman: 
.Q. They were a different shoe?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Iisley: 
Q. Were the $10 shoes white kid shoes?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Are you sure of that situation Mr. Adamson? We had the complaint 
made and evidence given here that shoes with certain standard names, well 
known names, were made to cheaper specifications and put on sale at lower 
prices. 

Mr. Factor: I think it was childrens’ shoes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We had them in a couple of instances; one of them 
was childrens’ footwear. 

Mr. Hears: We had a sample of a shoe here. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. We will make further inquiry about this. 

The Witness: The usual price of Biltmore shoes is $10; it does not say 
this particular shoe. 

Mr. SomMErvILLE: I know that. This advertisement I have here says 1,000 
pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95, usually $10. 


By Mr. Isley: 

Q. Well, what does the advertisement say. According to what you have, 
you say it was advertised in this way “1,000 pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95” ?— 
This is the advertisement. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The advertisement reads:— 

1,000 pairs white kid Biltmore $5.95 usually $10. 


At the beginning of the advertisement is reads:— 


On Friday just in time to save everybody thousands of dollars on 
summer needs, the June month of sales presents Simpson day in Toronto. 


And then:— 
1,000 pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95 usually $10. 


Mr Iustey: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: And then it goes on:— 

White kid Biltmores, five ninety-five. That tells the whole story 
of this dramatic Simpson Day value. White kid—just what you need 
right now to wear with summer clothes. Biltmores— — Nearly every 
Toronto woman knows that name and what it stands for—quality first 
and foremost, in materials, workmanship, styling. Five ninety-five—and 
the usual price of Biltmore is $10. 

Mr. Iustny: That apparently is an incorrect statement at the top when it 
says that usually the price of white kid Biltmores is $10. 

The Witness: I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan: There is this fact, that normally Biltmores cost $6.47, and 
this lot cost $4.24. We will have to inquire further from one of our investigators; 
if it is the same Biltmores, of course, there is nothing misleading in the adver- 
tisement. On the other hand, if it is the same Biltmore then we would like to 
know what happened to the factory workers and those associated with the mak- 
ing of it at the lower price of nearly $2 a pair. 

Mr. Factor: But the other was not a white kid. 

Mr. Heaps: Is it not possible to make a white kid shoe at the other price 
as well? 

Mr. Factor: Well you are an upholsterer. 

86332—189 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there a regular sale of Biltmore white shoes that sell at $10?—A. I 
cannot tell you. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: One would think so when they say the usual price is $10 
and that they are dealing with everything that is Biltmore. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will make further inquiry. 


Mr. Hears: Is any inquiry being made into the factory conditions of the 
shoe industry? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Some of the shoe factories, yes. 


Mr. Factor: We have evidence of some very low wages paid in shoe 
factories. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, very low wages. Will you please continue, Mr. 
Adamson. 


The Witness: Specd-wp Employment Sales. 


In January, 1933, a series of advertisements appeared announcing that due 
to an agreement between manufacturer and Simpsons so as to make work for 
men, the manufacturer had sold his stock to company at no profit and company 
in turn added to cost only expense of doing business. Two advertisements of 
this type were selected and invoices called for, one from one firm and one from 
another. These give the following information:— 


1,300 “A” shoes purchased at $3.61 per pair and marked for sale at 
$4.19, giving a gross profit on cost of 16-0 per cent. 

612 “B” shoes at cost of $3.74 marked for sale at $4.39 gross profit 
17-38 per cent. 


January, 1934 


Ontario Firm Promotion Sale: 


The regular selling price of this shoe for men and women is $10. Simpson’s 
have exclusive selling rights for Toronto and the regular cost is from $5.90 to 
$6.36. To promote the sale of these shoes this Ontario firm allowed each agent 
to advertise a three day sale of these shoes at $6.45 and allowed the agents a 
credit for their stock on hand and reduced the cost of the quotas they would be 
allowed to sell during this sale. Simpson’s quote was 5,000 pair and the cost 
ranged from $4 to $5 per pair. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, after inquiry into that sale feature, with reference to other items 
in that sale, because that was a sale which had special advertisements carrying 
the message that the manufacturer had sold his stock to the company at no 
profit and the company were selling it to the public at only the expense of doing 
business?—-A. Yes. These are the only ones we selected. 

Q. And you selected those in the shoe department?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand it applied to a great many other departments. The 
evidence given here was that the amount added was very much greater than 
the cost of doing business?—A. In this case although the advertisement says 
the manufacturer added no profit; the company added 16 per cent in one case 
and 17-38 per cent in the other as covering possibly the cost of merchandising. 

Q. Yes?—A. And that was a promotion sale. 

Q. Of a certain brand of shoe?—A. Yes. 

Q. To .promote the sale of this special brand of shoes they arranged with 
the manufacturer that they would put on a sale at $6.46 instead of $10?— 
A. Yes. I believe the manufacturer arranged it with his various agents. 
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Q. Yes, and then the manufacturer gave the agent—the Simpson Com- 
ieee exclusive agent in Toronto a credit for the stock they had on hand? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Of this particular brand of shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they reduced the cost of the shoes?—A. They were allowed 
a certain quota in this sale. 

Q. They were allowed 5,000 pairs and they reduced the cost of 5,000 pairs 
from $4 to $5 per pair?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From $5.90 and $6.35 down to $4 to $5?—A. Yes, that is right. They 
had some on hand, and instead of buying new ones at this reduced cost they 
were given credit for a certain number which they had on hand, and on 
additional purchases they paid the lower price within the quota. 

Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: They were given credit for 5,000 pairs— 

Mr. Factor: No, no. 

The Witness: They were given credit on a number of pairs, on the par- 
ticular shoes sold at that sale— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is it not a fact that whether or not they sold the shoes at that sale 
they were given their credit?—A. The credit was given if they exceeded the 
5,000 pairs; they got the goods at the reduced cost; if they did not exceed the 
5,000 they still had the credit. 

Mr. Youne: They did not get the reduced cost on more than 5,000 pairs. 

The Wirness: That was their quota, 5,000. 

Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: All right, up to 5,000. 

Mr. NasH: If they had at that time 1,000 pairs in stock they got credit 
on the 1,000 and purchased 4,000 more at the lower price making a total 
of 5,000. 

Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: All right. Now the rubber footwear. 

The Witness: Rubber Footwear. Men, Women and Children. 

Practically all this class of merchandise is purchased from an Ontario 
rubber company. Examples of discounts allowed to Simpsons are as follows: 


Invoice Discount Explanation of Discount 
Allowed noted on Invoice 
Date Amount 
$° cts. 

Cte OSS yey ie can: RON os Be 3,272 25 |14 plus 15 plus 2 p.e. }15 p.c. obsolete discount 
PANICe ON Oso es rc Ee ly Sepeee 480228 |f4eplus'? pe. #5. Nil. 
EDL ROBO ts fe Cows seis TRL 845-35 |10 plus 10 plus 15 

plus 2 p.c. Nil. 
Arar Ode eevee «oa titi eke) 1,093 42 |12 plus 25 plus 2 p.c. |25 p.c. obsolete discount. 


Mr. Facror: What does that mean, what is the explanation of all that? 
Is not that contrary to what Mr. Eden told us? I thought the rubber associa- 
tion had deposits made to maintain prices. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh no, they were in the preferred list. 

Mr. Factor: The preferred list have a certain specific discount. 

The CuHairMAN: The preferred list got 14 per cent and then got what 
they called a bonus, but I do not think it was the same as this. The first 


one here amounts to approximately 29 per cent. 
86332—1894 
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Mr. Facror: I cannot understand it at all. 

Mr. Sommervitte: They must be giving very special discounts. Is there 
any explanation? 

The Witness: I am sorry I have not got that explanation. 

_ Mr. Insuny: The impression we got from the rubber people was that these 
discounts were fixed, and I do not think there was any such combination as 
four discounts mentioned. There are four there? 

The Witness: Yes. 
ovr ginsmmy: TO 10) To anc 2 ¢ 
_ - The Wrrness: One is a cash discount. There is no explanation on the 
invoice. 
Mr. SommervittE: I think you will find one of the reasons for it is that 
this particular firm does not happen to be in the association. 
Mr. Youne: Simpson’s take their entire output? 

_ Mr. Sommervitte: No, I do not think they take their entire output but 

they use this as a means for getting something elsewhere. 

The Witness: Departmental Operating Results. 

Statement No. D-19 shows the departmental operating results for the past 
ten years for the four individual departments and for the shoe section as a 
‘whole. Sales in total increased from $946,000 in 1924 to $1,788,000 in 1930 and 
have decreased to $1,431,000 in 1933. The maintained gross profit in the ten 
years has not fluctuated very greatly, having reached a high of 41-11 per cent in 

1929 and in 1933 it was 38-19 per cent. In the men’s and women’s depart- 
ments a higher gross profit percentage is obtained than in the childrens depart- 
ment and the lower priced store. 

Statement No. D-20 shows the operating results for 1933 of each of the 
departments with the expenses analysed. 


Advertising Allowances 


The amounts of allowances received from shoe vendors for the year ending 
January 3rd, 1934, are as follows:— 


$4,184.58 $232,35 
922.30 oo 183.40 
455.70 122.50 
627.00 63.00 
388.20 


Consignment merchandise: On January 4, 1933, the company owed $3,014 
to a company in Toronto for merchandise received on consignment prior to that 
date. During the year 1933, $2,433 was paid on the account. Further goods 
received on consignment in 1933 amounted to $225. The vendor was charged 
back $90 and the balance owing on account at January 4th, 1934, amounted to 
$716. 

Sundry: In addition to the examples of price spreads shown on Statement 
No. D-18 the following suppliers’ accounts were examined and are summarized. 
These are firms which were specially asked for. 

Q. Yes, these specific firms were asked for and there will be a report upon 
the conditions in those particular factories?—A. They were not listed under the 
price spreads because the purchases were very small. 

Q. They are not under the price spreads, because the purchases were smaller 
-than usual?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Smaller than you listed under the price spreads?—A. Yes. The total 
purchases were small in dollars. 
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The CuarrMan: We will have the table, without the names, put in. 
INVOICES EXAMINED 


Total Purchases Cost Initial Selling cana Pt eum 
in 1933 Price 
$ cts. $ ets. $ cts. % 
a Onb) AO. s. h a as hie 3,103 48 4,906 33 58-09 
DACA sd cepee aia ne eae ee 1,667 91 2,628 90 57-61 
Th GSS CR RIA Hiei ee ue ss act iad 499 16 745 32 49-31 
PROS ORO eee cy Bua Pe toe, 1,775 01 59-69 
WPAUSHOGise hoe. Gey ccs teat 2,511 46 3,575 13 | 42-35 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The percentages of marks-ups on these books are: 58-09, 57-61, 49-31, 
59-69 and 42-35?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of these five firms?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you cover the price spreads on shoes?—-A. Yes. There is a schedule 
that has been referred to on the memorandum. ? 
Mr. Factor: Statement D18. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take, for instance, the lower priced store shoes shown at the bottom 
of the page, women’s assorted shoes, 88 pairs?—A. Cost, $1.76; selling price, 
$2.98; a mark-up of 69-32 per cent. 

Q. The next is 1,255 pairs of women’s job shoes, whatever they are?—A. 
Laid down cost, $1.02; selling price, $1.59; a mark-up of 55-88 per cent. 

Q. Up above that under children’s shoes, 219 pair of infants’ shoes?—A. 
Cost, $1.27; selling price, $1.99; a mark-up of 56-70 per cent. 

Q. Misses’ shoes, 1,258 pairs?—A. Cost, 64 cents; selling price, 89 cents; 
mark-up, 39-06 per cent. 

Mr. Facror: Where is the higher class shoes? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Up above. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take some of these rubbers that have been referred to that were bought, 
or rather men’s galoshes, 384 pairs?—A. Cost, $1.18; selling price, $1.69; mark- 
up, 43-22 per cent. 

Mr. Facror: Can you trace that September 12, 1933, purchase where they 
got 10 plus 10 plus 15 plus 2? Is the mark-up reflected in the Statement D18 of 
that particular purchase? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: No, apparently not, Mr. Factor. I don’t see any rubbers 
here at all. He dealt with the rubber situation generally in the memorandum. 

The Witness: The mark-up on that was 38 per cent. I have that figure 
in my papers, on that particular purchase, with the 10, 10, 15 and 2. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was 38 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the next is the men’s shirt department? 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Before you come to that, I just wonder if D19 shows the net position of 
the shoe department?—A. Of the four shoe departments, both individually and 
in toto. 
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Q. In 1933, apparently they sustained a loss, after depreciation and interest, 
of $14,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The amount charged into this department for interest was $71,660; for 
depreciation, $14,000; for building maintenance, $39,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. About $120,000; and general office, administrative and store service 
expenses, $129,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. How is that item of interest arrived at?—A. 6 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. 6 per cent on the amount of the average inventory from time to time?— 
A. And on the fixed assets. 

Q. Now, let us take men’s shirts. we are now getting close to the skin?— 
A. The men’s shirts department is situated on the main floor and sells, for the 
most part, shirts and pyjamas. Most of the purchases are made from large, 
well known manufacturers; and excepting at clearing seasons, regular prices on 
goods purchased from them are maintained. Cheaper grades of merchandise 
are supplied for sale purposes by other manufacturers as well as by the larger 
manufacturers. There are two general clearing seasons in the year, early in 
the year and at the beginning of the summer (in June and July) at which times 
special sales are put on. Sales, however, are also held at other times during the 
year for the purposes of which special supplies of sale shirts are kept on hand. 
These supplies are accumulated by purchases of bargain lots from manufacturers, 
soiled shirts taken from stock, etc. 

Price Spreads: Statement No. D-21 shows examples of price spreads on 
invoices of the main suppliers showing an initial mark-up as a percentage of 
cost ranging from a high of 87-42 per cent to a low of 28-78 per cent. The 
actual maintained mark-up for the department as a whole in 1933 was 43-74 
per cent. 

Q. After allowing for all mark-downs, stock shortages, ete.2—A. Yes. 
The invoices listed were selected at random from the purchase records. 

The largest suppliers for the department, along with the purchases from 
each in 1933 are as follows—shall I read the names? 

Q. The amounts will be copied in. The total was $222,422.18?—-A. Yes. 

Q. From these large suppliers?—A. Yes, the total purchases. The amounts 
are $58,982.86; $46,534.14; $35,775.11; $34,319.54; $16,349.51; $9,824.80; $8,- 


498.50; $6,394.23; $5,743.49. 
The total purchases of the department for the year amounted to $332,514.94. 


By-Mr. Factor: 
Q. Where did they get the rest, from the smaller manufacturers?—A. Yes, 
from the smaller manufacturers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, $110,000 more came from other manufacturers than those that 
are listed?—A. Yes. Statement No. D-22 shows a comparative operating state- 
ment of the department for the five-year period 1929 to 1933. Prior to 1929 
this department was not run as a separate unit, being consolidated with other 
furnishings. Sales in 1933 were $509,101 as compared with $513,001 in 1929 
and with $572,708 (the peak in the five-year period) in 1931. The main- 
tained gross profit percentage on cost was 43-74 per cent in 1933 which is the 
highest since 1929 when the percentage was 44-36 per cent. The department 
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showed a net profit in each of the years, after charging interest and deprecia- 
tion. On Statement No. D-23 the operating results for 1933 are shown, with 
the expenses analyzed and with buying expense eliminated from the cost of 
sales. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Adamson once more what the significance is 
in the various departments when the gross profit is shown higher in 1933 than 
in 1929. I just want to understand. Would you mind explaining it to me?— 
A. Well, the mark-up is higher in the later years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is no doubt about it, that throughout a large number of these 
departments the mark-up is higher during these later years?—A. Well, in total, 
the maintained gross profit percentage has not varied over the ten years very 
greatly. That was brought out earlier. 

Q. In total, for the whole store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean the percentage?—A. Yes. 

Q. But then, in this department the amount has been written up or the 
mark-up has been increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then as a result of the increasing of the mark-up in some of these 
departments, the average has been maintained on an even basis, an approxi- 
mately even basis, for the ten years?—A. The gross profit percentage to cost 
on sales for the whole store was greater in 1933 than in 1932 and 1931, but was 
approximately the same as it was in 1930. 

Q. Then where departments have shown a loss, it has been taken care of in 
departments that would bear the larger mark-ups. Is that not the net result? 
—A. The net result is that the store as a whole shows a higher gross percentage 
in 1933, but not the highest gross profit it has shown in the 10 year period. 

Q. No, in the year 1929 it reached its peak?—A. 45-2 per cent. 

Q. But dropped again, and has been steadily increasing since then, or 
consistently increasing, shall I say?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: The volume of sales is down. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That was the year of the re-organization, was it not?—-A. Yes, 1929. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, we come to advertising allowances in this department?—A. Yes. 
The total advertising allowances were $317.40. There were no consignment 
purchases in this department in 1933. 

Q. With reference to Statement D-21, showing mark-ups on men’s shirts, 
the average was 43-74 per cent, the average maintained in the department?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Take the first item, 36 dozen, I suppose that is?—A. No, I think those 

are units, 86 pyjamas. 
Q. I beg your pardon. These are pyjamas?—A. Unit cost, $1.59; initial 
selling price, $2.98; mark-up, 87°42 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. Do you want me to read right down the list? 

Q. Yes?—A. Men’s shirts, cost, 44 cents; selling price 75 cents; mark-up, 
70:45 per cent. Bowling shirts, cost $1.75; selling price, $2.95; mark-up, 68°57 
per cent. Grey and green shirts, cost, $1.17; selling price, $1.95; mark-up, 
66-67 per cent. 
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Q. The next is 660 negligee shirts?—A. Cost, 45 cents; selling price, 75 
cents; mark-up, 66°67 per cent. 

Q. Here are 1,238 shirts?—A. Cost, $1.22; selling price $1.95; mark-up, 
59-84 per cent. 

Q. The next is 1,085 white shirts?7—A. Cost, $1.23; selling price, $1.95; 
mark-up, 58-54 per cent. 

Q. Here is another, plain and fancy English broadcloth shirts, 3,600 of 
them?—A. Cost, 65 cents; selling price, $1; mark-up, 53-85 per cent. 

Q. Here is one, 1,920 men’s negligee shirts from Montreal?—A. Cost, 67 
cents; selling price, $1; mark-up, 49-25 per cent. : 

Q. No, 44 cents—just above that?—A. Cost, 44 cents; selling price, 69 
cents; mark-up, 56:25 per cent. 

Q. And the next lot, at 96 cents?—A. Cost, 96 cents; selling price, $1.50; 
mark-up, 56-25 per cent. 

Q. The next lot, 1,212 shirts?—A. Cost, 65 cents; selling price, $1; mark- 
up, 56:25 per cent. 

Q. Then you go down the page to fancy English broadcloth shirts from 
another Montreal firm, 2,040 of them?—<A. Cost, 67 cents; selling price, Silke 
mark-up, 49-25 per cent. , 

Q. And the next lot, 2,460 shirts?—A. The same cost, same selling price, 
and same mark-up. 

Q. 49-25 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Farther down you have got assorted garments, knit underwear from 
knitting mills in Montreal, 10,020 garments?—A. Cost, 49 cents; selling price, 
69 cents; mark-up, 40-82 per cent. 

Q. Then the last one is plain and fancy English broadcloth shirts, 3,000 of 
them in January of this year?—A. Cost, 66 cents; selling price, 84 cents; mark- 
up, 28-78 per cent. 

Q. Can you offer any explanation as to why there should be such a wide 
variation in the mark-ups on men’s pyjamas? Here are men’s pyjamas that 
cost $1.10 and the mark-up is only 36 per cent; and here are men’s pyjamas 
that cost $1.59 and the mark-up is 87 per cent?—-A. No, | don’t know. 

Q. In this men’s shirt department the charge for interest is $23,830; for 
general office administration and store service expenses, $44,800; for depreciation 
of buildings, $5,158, and for building maintenance, taxes, $14,577?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: What is the total? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: About $96,000. 

Mr. Hears: What was the turn-over in the department? 

Mr. Sommervitte: About $509,000, with $90,000 charges. 

Mr. Hears: About 18 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Witness: General office, delivery, administration and store service 
expenses are actual expenses incurred in the store. They are not loading them 
on the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Oh, no; they are the general administration, the general delivery and the 
store service expenses of one kind and another?—A. Yes. 

Q. The portion of that allocated to this particular department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they allocated on the basis of volume, or are they allocated on the 
basis of the area that is ocecupied?—A. They are allocated on the basis of 
budgeted sales. 

Q. So that the larger the saie, the larger amount of rental you pay, in your 
department, relatively?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Youne: Not rental, expenses of delivery, etc. 
Mr. SomMervILLeE: Yes, delivery. 
The Wirness: Yes. The rental is on the square foot basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, take the paint and wallpapers?—A. Could we leave that depart- 
ment to the special report—we have a special report on that—and take it up at 
the same time? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which one is that?—A. Paints and Wallpapers. 

Q. Yes, take the next one then?—A. That is knit underwear. Statement 
D-26 shows price spreads on 20 representative larger purchases, the initial mark- 
up thereon ranging from 84-81 per cent to 28°85 per cent of cost. Items 4 and 
5 on this list show purchases of 394 dozen bloomers and vests from a firm in 
Toronto, costing 20 cents each, to sell at 33 cents each. A similar purchase of 
160 dozen was subsequently made, and on 23rd March, 1934, these were reduced 
to 25 cents each for a sale advertised the previous day. Item 6 (1,910-8/12 
dozen bloomers, panties and vests) purchased from the same company were 
advertised on 31st January, 1934, at 49 cents each. This purchase was referred 
for special investigation to an investigator appointed by the committee. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are the same kind?—A. No, they are not the same. 

Q. Where are the ones that were sold at 49 cents?—A. That is the sixth 
item; laid down cost, 30 cents; selling at 49 cents, advertised at that price. That 
was an item which was referred. 

Q. That was a mark-up of 63 per cent?—-A. Yes. Information was requested 
in connection with an advertisement of 22nd March, 1934, covering hand-made 
Italian lingerie at $2.98 (‘‘Panties, originally $3.95, slips originally $6.95”). This 
merchandise was purchased from a firm in Italy, in March and April, 1933. 
Price reduction slips were submitted by company officials showing that on 24th 
March, 1934, 555 slips were reduced from $6.95 to $2.98; 57 panties were reduced 
from $4.95 to $2.98; 165 panties were reduced from $3.95 to $2.98; and 52 panties 
were reduced from $3.49 to $2.98. The average laid down cost of these slips 
and panties was slightly more than $3. This Italian lingerie was sold by depart- 
ment No. 326, which is not a department specifically mentioned in here. It is - 
an allied department, and it was asked for and that is the reason it is here. 

Departmental results: Statement D27 shows the operating results for the 
past ten years. This department has consistently shown a net profit. Sales 
have been fairly constant over the ten-year period (between $300,000 and 
$430,000). The maintained gross profit percentages have ranged from 37-88 
per cent to 48-65 per cent and in 1933 was 40-16 per cent. 

Q. In that department, you have the first item which is wool combina- 
tions?—A. Cost, 53 cents, selling price, 98 cents, mark-up 84-81 per cent. 

Mr. Iustry: Excuse me, but would it not be all right for you to indicate 
the ones you want written into the record, and let it go at that, unless someone 
has a question to ask, in order to shorten it? I don’t know just why we 
need to go over this way. 

Mr. SommervitteE: They may be referred to later, and tied in with some 
investigations. : 


Mr. Iusuey: I understand that there is a reason for having them in the 
printed report instead of leaving them just as exhibits, but they could be 
printed in there if you indicated the ones you want, unless there is some 
reason to the contrary. I have no objection, of course. 
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The Cuatrrman: Mr. Sommerville will pick out a few. I think we can 
shorten this a little. _ 

Mr. Factor: These statements are made up to show the higher mark-ups 
first and it gradually goes down. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, and I want to pick out some in each variety. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We have got some bloomers, 120 dozen, the third item?—A. Cost, 35 
cents, selling price 59 cents, mark-up, 68-57 per cent. 

Q. Then we have got 1,910 dozen?—A. That is an item which was referred 
to. 

Q. That is one you have referred to?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is 795 dozen?—A. Cost, 27 cents; selling price, 39 cents; 
mark-up, 44-44 per cent. 

Q. Then there is 4174 dozen of assorted garments?—A. Cost, 49 cents; 
selling price, 69 cents; mark-up, 40-82 per cent. 

Q. 2951 dozen vests?—A. Cost, 35 cents; selling price, 49 cents; mark-up 
40 per cent. 

Q. And the last item?—A. Cost, 52 cents, selling price, 67 cents; mark-up, 
28-85 per cent. 

Q. And your average on that department is what?—40-16 per cent. 

Q. The next is drugs?—A. Drugs and toilet goods, departments 203 and 
204: the two departments are dealt with together. Special inquiries in these 
departments were directed more particularly to the investigation of specially 
advertised merchandise. The details of special sales of six nationally advertised 
lines are summarized below. Do you want me to read the names? 

Q. Yes, the advertised lines were referred to?—A. All right. 


Advertised . 
Date of Advertisement Merchandise Selling Ugid:dows 
Price os 
Oct. BF OSSh. Bek ee et Se Baby. siOwn Soap), Asahi Sen 4 for 29c. 4 for 27c. 
Jan. SOSA Ay eg Ree oo tes CuticuraySoapy feos a ee eee 3 for 55c. 3 for 58c. 
March 4: SO attr iy meets eee Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia........... 39c. 34c. 
March: 144193400) 722s Seer eigh ee (hermogene 672). ee ee ee 35c. 37c. 
Aprile 750 S4te es Ga ace. Dodds Kadney; Billsh eves. wenn s 29c. 3lc. 
April ibe LOG pte ice ree nee! Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound... . 87c. 90c. 


Of these six lines, four were sold below cost; but in the case of the sale 
of Thermogene it was apparently a clearance sale of old stock. The merchandise 
manager states that goods are only sold below cost in this department to meet 
similar prices advertised by chain drug companies. 

Q. These laid-down costs include also the free goods that go with the 
purchases?—A. Yes, this is the net cost. 

Q. Yes, will you continue?—A. Yes. Dealing with price spreads, on state- 
ments D28 and D29 are shown the details of items selected from representative 
larger purchases. The initial mark-ups as a percentage of cost range from 
134-64 per cent to 30-67 per cent in the drug department (Statement D28) 
and 150 per cent to 8-33 per cent in the toilet goods department (Statement 
D29). 

Operations: Statement D30 shows the operating results of these depart- 
ments for the past ten years. There is a consistent increase in the dollar sales 
volume to 1931, with a slight recession in recent years. The maintained rate 
of gross profit shows a continuous falling off since 1929, but in spite of this 
the combined net profit has only varied from a high of $48,236 in 1927 to 
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$33,535 in 1933. The toilet goods department is much the more profitable. 
On statement D31 the details of expenses for the year 1933 are shown. Mention 
has already been made of the large number of demonstrators employed whose 
salaries are paid by or charged to suppliers and this has no doubt contributed 
substantially to the profitableness of the operations. 

Q. You have already dealt with the question of demonstrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there are a number of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your first item is Acetophen?—A. Cost, $1.79; selling price, $4.20; 
mark-up, 134-64 per cent. 

Q. I observe another item of milk of magnesia?—A. Cost, $2.12; selling 
price, $4.68; mark-up, 120-75 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is that $2.12?—A. Per dozen. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is the 50-cent size of Phillip’s milk of magnesia. 
It is called the 50-cent size. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would that be the 39 cent one they sold, or would it not?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say that cost 34 cents. There is something wrong 
there. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, that would not be it. 

The Witness: It would be a different lot. The date of the invoice was 
29th September, 1933. The one which was referred to previously was adver- 
tised on the 14th of March, 1934. 

The CuHarrMAN: But there would not be that difference. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Was that a 50-cent bottle, the one which was advertised at 39 cents, 
or is it a different size? I mean the one purchased on the 14th of March, 1934? 
—A. I think that is the 50-cent size. On these invoices on the price spreads 
statements are free goods. The quantity shown is the total quantity, and has 
been figured out to a price per unit including the free goods, and in many 
cases there may be some. I can’t tell offhand whether there were any free 
goods with that purchase, but there were with a lot of the purchases shown. 

Q. The next item is quinine tablets?—A. Cost, $1.50; selling price, $3; 
mark-up 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. Just a minute, on that milk of magnesia. The Druggists’ Association 
were asking that there be a maintained price. In that case, if the price were 
maintained, it would be maintained at 50 cents. This is the 50-cent size?— 
AY es! 

Q. That was purchased by them at what, 16 or 17 cents a bottle?—A. It 
was $2.12 laid down for a dozen of them, is that not right?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t know what that would work out to?—A. 174 cents. 

Q. If the price were maintained at 50 cents, you would have a heavy 
mark-up. What does that mean, 50-cent size?—A. The regular 50-cent size. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is the description. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. What did that sell for, 39 cents?—A. The initial selling price was 39 
cents. That is what it was marked. 
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Mr. ItstEy: I was just trying to see how the maintained price would work 
out on that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is not a maintained price article. It is Phillip’s 
Milk of Magnesia. There are some of them on here. 

Mr. Iusuey: The request was that there should be a maintained price. I 
suppose the maintained price would not necessarily be 50 cents. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: No, because it would be in competition with other 
articles; and it being now in competition, it is less than 50 cents. 

The Witness: The purchase on the price spread statement is from a 
different supplier than the purchase referred to previously as being sold for 
39 cents, as against a laid down cost of 34 cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. But what I cannot understand, Mr. Adamson, the laid-down cost of the 
item of 14th March, 1934, is 34 cents and the laid-down cost in the price spreads 
statement D-28 is 174 cents?—-A. I think the reduction is on account of the free 
goods. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You see the free goods included would bring down the 
unit cost. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Just at this point, do Simpson’s have private brands?—A. No. 
Q. I mean in drugs, any drugs?—-A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Have they any lines made up for themselves?—A. They have no branded 
lines. 

Q. Not necessarily calling it a brand but they will have their name, not 
calling it a fancy name but surely they make up something of their own?—A. I 
cannot tell you that; I do not think so. 

Q. There are other firms that do. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. What I had in mind was, could you find out if they are charging a much 
greater mark-up on their brands than they were on standard brands; that was 
the evidence one day last week that that was the case in some chain or depart- 
ment stores, that they had private brands made up for themselves upon which 
they made a very heavy profit, and that on the standard brands—the national 
advertised brands—they charged a very little or no profit, or sold at a loss to 
entice the purchaser to the store whereupon they sold him their own private 
brand at a very great profit. Now, is there anything in this particular table, or 
anything in your investigation, to bear that out or to contradict it?—A. No, 
there is nothing to my knowledge to bear that out. 

Mr. Factor: I think Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Sparks referred to the chain 


drug stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then A.B.S. & C.?—A. Cost $1.76, selling $3.48, mark-up 97-73 per cent. 
Q. Larvex Combinations?—A. Cost $6.29, selling $12, mark-up 90-73. 

Q. Russian Oil?—A. Cost $1.18, selling $2.25, mark-up 90-68. 

Q. Bayer’s Aspirin?—A. Cost $1.46, selling $2.64, mark-up 80-82 per cent. 
Q. Listerine?—A. Cost $8.51, selling $11.76, mark-up 38-19 per cent. 
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Q. That is three sizes?—A. Yes. Cost $4.50, selling $5.88, mark-up 30-67; 
cost $2.36, selling $3, mark-up 27-12 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit was 39-59 after all mark-downs and 
shortages, etc?—A. Yes. 

Q. Statement D-29 covers toilet goods, and generally speaking the mark-up 
is higher than on drugs?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe here triple compacts 150 per cent mark-up; single compacts 
140 per cent mark-up; combs, 118-88 per cent mark-up; nail brushes, 110-14 
mark-up; tooth brushes 107 per cent mark-up; vanity cases 87:90 per cent 
mark-up; Eau de Cologne 81-63 per cent mark-up. Then you get down to where 
you have a small mark-up, soaps; Lifebuoy soap with a 12 per cent mark-up, 
and Bath salts with a 41-03 per cent mark-up. The maintained gross profit for 
that department was 44-76 per cent after write-downs, stock shortages, etc?— 
Als That isiright. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What do you mean in this item that is marked 60 per cent, brushes, is 
that a loss leader, laid down cost $3 selling price $1.20?—A. Yes, it was sold at 
a loss. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is a loss leader on some kind of brushes, clothes-brushes, hat brushes? 
—A. There were several bought on the same invoice. The average mark-up was 
50 per cent. 

Q. Oh yes, some were 100 per cent and some were nothing. 

Q. They averaged 50 per cent mark-up on these brushes?—A. Yes, on that 
particular invoice. 

Q. Then take the groceries?—A. Statement No. D-32 shows the operating 
results of the groceries department for the past ten years. Until 1933 this depart- 
ment showed a loss, very substantial in the earlier years but decreasing over the 
period. In 1933 a small profit is shown. Sales in 1933 were approximately 50 
per cent of those nine years previously, but the rate of maintained gross profit 
has shown a consistent increase. The maintained gross profit in this depart- 
ment is still, however, considerably less than the average for the whole store. 

Q. That is, on the groceries there has been an increased maintained gross 
profit during these years?—A. Yes. On Statement D-33 is shown an analysis of 
the expenses for the year 1933, together with comparable figures of other allied 
departments. 


Price Spreads: 

The examination of price spreads was confined to a few items selected from 
the company’s advertising during December, 1933, and January, 1934. On the 
nine items selected very low mark-ups were obtained and in one case (Surprise 
Soap) merchandise were sold at less than cost. Merchandise covered by this 
scrutiny included Roman Meal, Evaporated Milk, Soap Chips, Ketchup, 
Ammonia, and Granulated sugar. The merchandise manager of the store 
states that on occasions loss leaders have been featured in this department, but 
that more frequently advertised specials are offered at prices which yield the 
department a relatively low margin of gross profit. 

Q. Well, the low margin may be so low as not to afford any profit if it 
were maintained on the same basis throughout the store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. We had a complaint about turkeys——A. Reference has been made in 
the evidence to the retail price of turkeys. Purchases during the Christmas 
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season of 1933 were made at 19 cents and 20 cents a pound and were advertised 
to sell at 28 cents to 30 cents a pound. 


Mr. Factor: That does not sound like a loss leader, 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It was not a loss leader at Christmas; it was elsewhere 
and a month earlier than that. 

The Wirness: There is no evidence of it in this firm, That is the end of 
the Toronto store departments. 

Mr. SomMervILLE: The next has to do with the Mail Order Department. 


The Cuamman: We have the wage schedule of the Toronto store. The 
mail order will not take so long. Go ahead, Mr. Adamson, 


The Wirnrss: The Toronto mail order business was conducted in connec- 
tion with the Toronto store up until 1914 when the increase in sales volume 
necessitated its removal to a separate building on Front Street, and in 1916 the 
Mutual Street building was constructed primarily for the Toronto mail order 
business. In 1925 the Toronto mail order business was transferred to the 
Robert Simpson Eastern Limited which also operated the Halifax mail order 
division, A retail selling department is also conducted in connection with the 
Toronto mail order division, 

The Halifax mail order division was started in 1919 to serve the Maritime 
Provinces, a separate company, “ The Robert Simpson Eastern Limited,” being 
incorporated to handle this business. A retail selling department is also con- 
ducted as part of the Halifax mail order department. 

The Regina mail order division (The Robert Simpson Western Limited) 
was started in 1916 to handle the western Canada business and it also maintains 
a retail selling department. 

All mail order divisions are under the management of a manager at Toronto 
and sub-managers of each branch are responsible to him. 

The same merchandise is carried at all branches and the catalogues issued 
from each branch show the same lines of merchandise, the only difference in 
the catalogues being the prices, which in some cases are greater in the east and 
the west and in Northern Ontario to take care of increased shipping charges 
on merchandise purchased. 

All contracts and purchases (with the exception of minor ones) are made 
for the three branches through Toronto. The usual procedure is to give placing 
orders to suppliers for a portion only of the estimated requirements of the 
season. Deliveries are made by suppliers from time to time as required and 
when the quantity specified in the placing order has been delivered and more is 
required, the repeat business usually goes to the original supplier. These repeat 
order prices sometimes vary in price from the original placing order, depending 
on the market conditions. No increase in the catalogue price is made during a 
season. Furniture placing orders are discussed under the furniture section later. 

Generally, the merchandise handled is of a less expensive type than that 
handled in the retail stores and is sold largely to the rural trade. Fewer ranges 
of merchandise are available than in the retail store departments. Some of the 
suppliers of the Toronto retail store also supply the mail order section but 
generally because of the different class of merchandise handled, purchases are 
made from other suppliers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And does the price in the mail order section compare with the price 
in the retail store, generally speaking?—A. It is not the same merchandise. 

Q. The goods do not compare; I presume the goods are cheaper quality ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the prices are, therefore, a little lower?—A. Generally, yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. So you cannot compare the two?—A. I cannot, no. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will get some information on that from Mr. Johnston, 
the merchandising investigator. 
The Witness: Shipping Charges. 


The company pays the shipping charges to destination on all goods shown 
in a catalogue, excepting in the West where the customer pays the freight 
charges on heavy goods from various warehouse points. Because of the in- 
creased shipping charges to points in northern Ontario catalogue price on heavy 
goods, such as furniture, etc., are higher than in southern Ontario, different 
catalogues being distributed in the two sections of Ontario, the only difference 
in the two sets of catalogues being the prices. 

In setting the catalogue selling prices allowances are included for delivery 
charges. Most of the sales excepting heavy goods are shipped by parcel post. 

The allowances included in the catalogue selling price are the parcel postage 
rates to the next province on the actual weight of the articles shown in the 
catalogue. Express charges are calculated in the same way for articles too 
heavy for parcel postage delivery. Reference is made later under “ Furniture 
Department ” to the allowances included for freight on furniture. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The price in the catalogue is based upon or includes a delivery charge?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Although the customer is not required to pay delivery charges that is 
all embraced in the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in fixing that price these delivery charges are taken into con- 
sideration and an arbitrary basis is arrived at?—A. Yes. 

Q. The bases for fixing that are the parcel postage rates to the next 
province on the actual weight of the garment shown in the catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Q. If, for instance, a person in Peterboro were buying something from 
Toronto by catalogue the article would include the price of delivery in the 
province of Quebec?—-A. I think the parcel postage rate is the same. 

Mr. Factor: What is the idea of that? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In order to arrive at an average; if there were different 
rates to different places what they may gain in one way they may lose in 
another, and they arrive at this common basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Well, then, express charges are calculated in the same way?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are arrived at on an average?—A. Yes. 


Delivery charges for the year 1933 for the three branches are as follows:— 


— Toronto Regina Halifax Total 
Amount of delivery expenses paid............ $175, 602 $210, 690 $68, 946 $455, 238 
Percentage of delivery expenses paid to total 
expenses Oi vst tt EE ee 16-44% 18-62% 16-52% 17-4% 
Percentage of delivery expenses paid to total 
GEER SL aes oie Sirs OR RECO an poets: 6-25% 6-58% 6-35% 6-42% 
Catalogues 


The company issued two main catalogues each year, one for spring and 
summer and one for fall and winter; in addition a smaller mid-summer sale 
catalogue and a mid-winter catalogue are issued. During the past three years 
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an additional small catalogue has been issued each year in the early part of 
the year. A comparison of the average number of each catalogue issued in 
1920, 1928 and 1933 is as follows:— 


a | Toronto Regina Halifax Total 
O20. re seen one ate | enue ered 430, 588 354, 818 166, 916 952,322 
MORE). er “REPRE: CRAG eS TaD. 2 as 479,972 359, 308 152, 460 991,740 
TEER aie ae an ens tr ary em 359, 909 333, 322 122,011 815, 242 


Mr. Facror: It shows a decrease from 1920 to 1933. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, a very large decrease. 


The Witness: The total cost of printing and issuing the catalogues in 1933 
was approximately $835,000. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. The catalogues of this business cost last year $835,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is charged against the mai] order department?—A. Yes. 

Q. The expenses of the mail order department?—-A. Yes. The catalogues 
are printed by Photo Engravers and Electrotypers Limited, who occupy a sec- 
tion of the Mutual Street building. 

Q. Do they do any other business?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they do all of this work for Simpson?—A. Yes. A very large per- 
centage of the catalogues are distributed in the country districts, Approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the Toronto mail order catalogues are distributed in cities. 
Outlet Losses 

At the end of each catalogue season, merchandise which is not being carried 
forward with the next season’s catalogue is disposed of to various sources, 
including outside dealers, the retail store and the retail section of the Mail 
Order Department. Losses on these items are shown separately in the depart- 
mental statements. 


Advertising Allowances 
Three suppliers contributed in total approximately $1,100 in 1933 for 
advertising in the catalogues. 


Order Offices 

The business contributed by order offices and outside agents, in each of the 
branches has been referred to in the memorandum dealing with the Toronto 
store operations. 


MAIL ORDER BRANCH RBSULTS 


An examination of the Comparative Profit and Loss statements of the mail 
order division shows that the sales have decreased very substantially during the 
past few years although in each of the branches the retail sections operated in 
connection therewith show an increasing sales volume; in 1933 the Halifax 
retail section sales volume was almost as large as the mail order division. Gross 
profit percentages to sales in general show some increase over the past few 
years, indicating that a higher mark-up is being obtained. 

Q. A higher mark-up is being obtained in the mail order catalogues?— 
A, Nes. 

By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. The mail order business of the whole of Simpson’s is only half in 1933 
what it was in 1920, just about exactly half; J do not think they are distributing 
nearly as many catalogues. 
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Mr. SomMERVILLD: The percentage has increased from 42 per cent to 47 
per cent in Toronto and from 45 per cent in Regina to 47-5, and in Halifax 
from 43 per cent to 47 per cent? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Factor: We have had complaints from retail merchants about this 
mail order business, but apparently these figures show that it is decreasing sub- 
stantially. 


Mr. Sommervitie: Well, so far as this firm is concerned it is also being 
carried at a loss, which may be one of the most serious factors of competition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, at that point we might as well refer to them. The sheet MT-1 
indicates that this business with the exception of four years since 1924 has been 
operating at a loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Since 1928 it has never shown a profit?—A. That is right. 
Q. And the losses have been quite substantial in the earlier years?—A. 
MT-1 is Toronto, and MT-2 is Halifax. 
Q. And the same condition prevails in Halifax with losses shown—A. Yes. 
Q. And the same condition applies in Regina—A. Yes. In order to compare 
these, in the past five years these companies have contributed rentals to Simp- 
sons Limited, the same as the Toronto store, and the results should be compared 
before the deduction of these rentals, and I have done that in the memoranda. 
The comparable figures are referred to in the next page of this memoranda. 
The gross profits percentages on cost indicated above are after including in 
the cost of sales a percentage of the invoice cost for buying expense and after 
allowing for stock write-downs, stock shortages, outlet losses, etc. Each of the 
mail order branches has shown substantial net losses in the past four or five 
years although previously profits were shown at each branch, The loss of each 
branch was very much reduced in 1933 which is accounted for by:— 
(a) An increase in sales over 1932. 
(b) Increased gross profits. 
(c) Decreased expenses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The losses of 1933 were not as heavy as the previous years?—A. No. 

Q. And that is accounted for by, first, larger sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they had increased gross profits, that is increased mark-ups? 
an Mes. 

Q. And then they had decreased expenses?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wages and other items?—A. Yes. 

Q. These losses have been very substantial ever since 1929, the date of that 
reorganization?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that be due, in part, to the added burdens?—A. No. 
Q. What would it be due to?—A. The value has decreased from $5,500,000 
in 1928 to $2,800,000 in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But you could not bring down your expenses gradually, there had to 
be rent paid, charges made to the company which held the buildings and that 
would add to the overhead or their expenses, would it not?—-A. Yes. In this 
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particular ¢ase the rents are paid by the Toronto store to the operating company 
which in turn charges the Toronto mail order division with a portion of that. 
It amounts to about $35,000 a year so that there is that difference which has 
not been shown separately on this Toronto mail order statement. To that 
extent the losses are that much greater. 

The CuairMAN: But it is a very keen competitive system with the ordinary 
retail business which is being carried on at a very heavy loss. I think that is 
something that ought to be noted by the committee at this point. 

Mr. Iustry: I think that is subsiding quite rapidly. 

The CuHarRMAN: It is subsiding yet it occurs consistently for five years. 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: And the methods adopted to stop the decline of the 
losses may account for the keenness of the competition that is complained of. 

Mr. Iustey: Yes, but it is accounted for in another way. 

The Witness: The following statements dealing with the operations of the 
various mail order divisions are submitted:— 


Comparative Trading and Profit and Loss Statements for the ten years 1924 
to 1933 inclusive 


Statement MT- 1—Toronto Mail Order. 
r MT- 2—Halifax Mail Order. 
Y MT- 3—Regina Mail Order. 


Departmental Profit and Loss Statements for 1933 


Statement MT- 4—Toronto Mail Order. 
f MT- 5—Regina Mail Order. 
e MT- 6—Retail Section of Regina Mail Order. 
oe MT- 7—Halifax Mail Order. 
u MT- 8—Retail Section of Halifax Mail Order. 


Schedule of Departmental Expenses for 1933 


Statement MT- 9—Toronto Mail Order. 
ae MT-10—Regina Mail Order. 
ty MT-11—Regina Retail Section of Mail Order. 
MT-12—Halifax Mail Order. 


Toronto Mail Order Division—(Statement No. MT-1) 


The total sales increased from $4,985,929 in 1924 to $5,532,454 in 1928 
but had decreased to $3,008,243 in 1983. The volume of retail sales at the 
Toronto mail order branch is small. The net results are summarized as 


follows:— 


1924. ee ee ee eee 631951645 
LOWS cate a OO ey, es a eg aa ee 470 
1996... .60 oe Eee OE EUS Is ee ee 79,403 
ODT cree, ae aC Bee a OC GO ee 235,636 
1998.4 oe 22 Ge UR ee 32,816 
192006 0 EO eee $12,598 
1930. ese I, ae 88,493 
19ST). ee oe) ee es 187162 
(CEP eee OC Gr RGR SGML umnEe BoB in Sou so ec 470,590 
1933. : REDO OE REC VCS Te 171,580 


Black figures—profits. 
Italic figures—losses. 
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Halifax Mail Order Division—(Statement MT-2) 


This is the smallest unit of the mail order organization; the highest sales 
volume being in 1929, $2,521,539. Sales in 1933 were $1,949,673 of which retail 
sales amounted to $864,771. Comparable results for ten years, before rentals 
paid to Simpsons Limited and before income taxes, bonuses, etc., are as 
follows:— 


ee 90 bo eo Ho oth on G6! Co 06 00; G0esoe 60 boucd) OO OOGoROD $ 41,262 
Wee be ob ehnc aod c6166) SO goood [ne Fob oe God a) ib Rei 31,147 


ISPs 6 aeio'5. do Moh oH Shs COMA ad WG BO go Gono Oe) Bam ocmae 78,503 
WOR bong odhG ed bE OO, GOR. oar cic iCOR PMC CiGesicair Saini 50,691 
ODES ere ehen tee creyara mittee) duteven VOY siete clei se Woclles + aids’ ool cl + © 13,716 
IGP od oo be MES Be Nbo bd. G6, Se OM OG NGG 66 (Cb eho) noes lanes eo 3,531 
IBY s of ob ovo woostb od) Oo od Gee Geir uct y HORIb Gad ieenaued G Sern 22,971 
Be obo? Gok 8 ldo. Ce POO On CNTs On ion GO] CIO ie eins Ca aetna 70,651 
BMS BS Mb be Go loo BO LG kore Oy GO uc. 6.0. eine Citicnnlr samniiaracnaren 123,115 
IES ool as GbR WE oe BOI Hie GHCUI GONG 205 Or Cia RE A oi erie 10,747 


Black figures-—profits. 
Italie figures—losses. 


Regina Mail Order Division—(Statement MT-3) 


Total sales increased from $5,819,969 in 1924 to a high of $6,981,296 in 
1927 and has decreased to $4,179,853 in 1933. The retail section sales, how- 
ever, increased from $478,143 in 1924 to $979,477 in 1933. Comparable net 
results for the ten years (before rentals charged by Simpsons Limited in the 
past five years and before income taxes, bonuses, etc.) are as follows:— 


DAA te A ek Pec iereh te A ee Ne | S958 817 
TOD Semen vel. Sine Mhea Sot Gree Pam Oe: 285,293 
NODC RR ys i ee ery ke Tee ee ei Ae acaila! oer 453,531 
OD er ee ee 385,285 
Sey Ne Re et Sm Re es ee 479,352 
TODO ay Seemann ma Weer Eyes Gre ee 8 eho 209,588 
ee ee a A iain “Ciinnte, 3s 100,270 
ee ne ce, 179,445 
ean) Sor BORO G2) UPC Ee ie NR) es 247,942 
TOES ED a ee ee 8,158 


Black figures—profits. 
Italic figures—losses. 


The CHarrMan: I think this is a point where we will stop, gentlemen, we 
will meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to resume on Friday, 8th June, at 
a. 
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House oF Commons, 
June 8, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to enquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


The Cuarrman: Order. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting indicate the 
witness being heard and certain exhibits filed. We will order the minutes 
approved as presented. 


G. A. ADAMSON, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Departmental investigations in the mail order department you were pro- 
ceeding with—A. Yes. Certain of the items shown in the Spring and Summer 
1934 Toronto catalogue were selected at random for investigation as to cost and 
price spreads. 

Q. That is, in order to ascertain the spread in cost in the catalogue articles 
you investigated certain departments. Placing orders on these items and invoices 
covering shipments against the orders were examined and statements have been 
prepared by departments showing the description of the articles selected, the 
catalogue number, the laid down cost, the catalogue selling price and the mark-up 
on cost. On these price spreads statements are also shown the comparative 
mark-ups on cost of those items which were also investigated at Regina. The 
imvestigations at Regina were confined to a comparatively small number of items. 
In addition, comparative ten-year statements of the operations of each of the 
departments selected were prepared. These comparative departmental statements 
show the results at each of the three branches, Toronto, Regina, and Halifax 
(where the same segregation of departments is made) and also the total results 
of the three branches. 

A list of the departments investigated along with a reference to the state- 
ments submitted on each is given below:— 


Reference Reference 
Department Number of Number of 
comparative Price 
= operating Spreads 

Number Name Statement Statement 

iar EMTS se eee ee eee CN. ata free ait oma s Seera ete cis bled veps, a" MO- 2 MO-1 
Bape Ments(@lophingpe seen we meer ye Se ce ten ace vet t ino sie MO- 4 

Bom Menysrunmish ings) t feiy seek | Sid. cise kicits cehe Chie wise silads reco als MO- 5 MO 3 
Sie ows ClOChiner soos eon noc uke ee emerge «Lhe . dc MO- 6 
At) elbadies: Sh OpSt ce sep eens eves eae meer see Me ee. Scie. ORs MO- 8 

He | Wenge best tte anne ees aan, cee kere. GAIES FIs leks MO- 9 MO0- 7 
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The gross profit percentages on cost as shown on the departmental state- 
ments are after deducting stock write-downs, stock shortages, outlet losses, and 
are after including in cost of sales an allowance for buying expenses (usually 1, 
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14, or 2 per cent of invoice cost). The write-downs, outlet losses, ete., vary from 
year to year, and this variation is responsible to some extent at least for the 
fluctuations in gross profit percentages. No such allowances have been made in 
arriving at the mark-up percentages on the various items listed on the price 
spreads statements. ; 

The following comments are made upon the various departments enquired 
into :— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In your price spreads that you have set out on these departments, these 
spreads have given credit for or rather are arrived at after deducting something 
for ao —A. No, not in the price spreads statements, in the operating 
results. 

_ QQ. In the operating results, but in the price spreads statements they are 
invoiced plus?—A. Plus sales tax and freight. 

Q. Plus sales tax and freight?—A. Yes. Do you want me to discuss the 
furniture department first? We cannot discuss the price spreads very well with- 
out that. 

Q. Let us have the narrative first —A. 


Blanket Orders—Toronto Division 

The company places “ blanket” placing orders with its furniture suppliers 
many weeks before the catalogues are issued. The following are extracts from 
one of these blanket orders. Similar notations appear in all of these orders:— 


Blanket order only. 

This is not an order but an estimated list of the quantities we think 
will be required for our new Spring and Summer catalogue. 

The above is only an estimated list of the quantities we think will 
be required for our new Spring and Summer Catalogue. Kindly see that 
quantities are in stock by January 1st or earlier so that prompt ship- 
ments will be made to our customers. Our catalogue number to be 
placed on each piece. It is also understood that the above prices will 
hold good for any additional quantities required during the life of the 
said catalogue. 


Q. That means, that in connection with their mail order business they do 
not order a definite number of articles; they give an estimated statement of 
what they think they will require?—A. Yes. That is on furniture. 

Q. And the manufacturer then has to manufacture these articles in the 
hope that the expectations of the firm may be realized?—A. Well— 

Q. And if they are not realized the goods are not bought?—-A. The furni- 
ture manager informs us that they always take the full quantity, even if they 
have to carry it forward to the next catalogue. 

Q. We have had some complaints that the estimated amounts have not 
been taken?—A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. At any rate, these are not orders, they are what are called “ blanket 
orders ’??—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do not obligate them to take the quantities unless they sell them? 
—A. That is right. it 

Q. But if they do sell them all renewals or additional quantities must be 
given at the same price?—A. Well, there is that stipulation in the blanket 


order. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Does that rule apply both ways whether the price goes up or down the 
price will be the same?.—A. I think quite frequently there are adjustments as 
between the manufacturer and the company. 
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The company (Simpsons) does not take delivery of any of this furniture 
and pay for it only as and when orders are received from customers; as orders 
are received a specific order is forwarded to the manufacturer who ships the 
furniture direct to the customer, freight prepaid, and he then invoices the 
Simpson Company for the shipment made, The amount of the freight paid is 
included in the invoice to the Simpson Company. 

The manager of the department states that if the number of articles for 
which a blanket order has been given are not sold in the season, the company 
carries the line forward into its next catalogue. In some cases adjustments of 
prices may be necessary with the manufacturer. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. You say they pay freight. That applies to the Toronto store, of course, 
but it does not apply to the Maritimes. Do they not carry any stocks at all 
down there?—A. This is only dealing with Toronto. I am going to deal with 
Halifax and Regina next. 


Regina and Halifax. 


Two large suppliers maintain warehouses in Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Edmonton, and one of them also maintains a branch at Calgary. Ware- 
houses are also maintained at Montreal. Goods supplied by these manufac- 
turers are stored at these warehouses until required by Simpsons. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a notation appearing on the purchase orders issued to 
these manufacturers:— 


Quantities of the above must be on hand in your warehouses in Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton by or earlier. It 
will be also necessary for you to have stock of all these lines in Toronto 
and Montreal by same date so that prompt shipments can be made to 
our customers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then these suppliers have to have the quantities on hand at all these 
branches?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Where they are dealing with individual merchants would they have to 
have them just the same, if they are selling furniture to individual merchants 
would it be necessary to carry stocks to supply their orders the same as they do 
to supply Simpsons? 

Mr. Epwarps: A merchant buys his own; he carries his own. 

Mr. Youne: He never sends in any hurry-up orders. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Might I put the question this way: As far as you know, Mr. Adamson, 
this is an actual service given to Simpsons because of the quantities they buy? 
—A. I do not know whether the other suppliers obtain furniture from these 
warehouses or not. 

Mr. Factor: We are not discussing mail order business now. 

Mr. Epwarps: I do not think it is customary to carry furniture. It is true 
of other heavy goods. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
- Q. Is this a mutual arrangement between the Simpson Company and the 
manufacturer?—-A. I do not know what the arrangements are, 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. These warehouses are not maintained for Simpsons exclusively, or are 
they?—A. I do not know. I imagine they supply other stores as well. 


The CHarrMAN: We will find that out from Fessenden when he comes on. 


The Witness: Purchases from other manufacturers, however, are delivered 
to the Company’s warehouses at Regina and Halifax. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These firms you refer to have branch warehouses, but other manufac- 
turers deliver them to the company’s warehouses at Regina and Halifax?—A. 
Yes. The Simpson Company pays the freight on shipments to the western ware- 
houses where the furniture is stored, either the company’s own warehouse or 
that of the two manufacturers who maintain warehouses at various points. 
Unlike the policy in Ontario and in the east, the western customers pay the ship- 
ping charges from these warehouse points to destination points. 

Q. In other words, the furniture is sold f.o.b. in the west?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the purchaser must pay the freight on it?—A. From the warehouse 

oint. 
‘ Q. And in eastern Canada the furniture is sold delivered at the station?—-A. 
That is right. 

Q. And is included in the price?—A. Yes, an allowance is included in the 

price. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. That is what I was going to ask, whether it is sold f.o.b. from point of 
shipment; the delivery price, that is merely an adjustment in the price, is it 
not?—A. Yes, there is an allowance in the price for freight. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the difference in the price at which the furniture is sold in the 
west and in the east, or is there any difference?—-A. Yes, I am just coming to 
that. 


Catalogue Prices. 


All freight charges on furniture shipped to customers are paid by the com- 
pany excepting in the west where the freight charges from the warehouses there 
are paid by the customers. An allowance is included in the catalogue price to 
cover freight. This freight allowance is arrived at by taking the shipping charges 
to a number of representative points and averaging these amounts. The dif- 
ference in the northern Ontario and the Southern Ontario price is represented by 
this difference in freight allowances. Purchases may be made on extended terms 
at no extra charge. 

Q. When you say freight allowances are allowed in the catalogue selling 
price you mean by that, that the catalogue selling price is reduced by an arbi- 
trary amount arrived at in the manner indicated to cover freight?—-A. There is 
an allowance in the catalogue price to cover the estimated freight. 

Q. I am talking about the west now where the purchaser pays the freight? 
—A. The company has to pay the freight from the manufacturer to the ware- 
house point in the west, and an allowance is included for that freight in their 
western prices. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say an “allowance” you mean an addition to the price?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. An allowance indicates as if it were a deduction, but it is an addition 
to the price?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. In either case, I presume the purchaser really pays the freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where Simpson’s pay it, it is included in the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where they do not pay it, there is an allowance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the manufacturer pays it, if he makes his arrangement that way?— 
A. No, the manufacturer does not pay the freight. The manufacturer in 
Ontario, in shipments in Ontario, pays the freight on the furniture shipped to 
the customer, who bills the company for that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Examples of price spreads: Orders were exam- 
ined on a number of items in the spring and summer 1934 catalogue (Toronto) 
which were picked up at random. An invoice covering a shipment on each of 
these orders was then examined and from this information statement No. MO-1 
was prepared. On this statement is listed a description of the furniture, the 
name of the supplier and the catalogue price (along with a notation of the 
average amount included in the selling price for freight), the details of the 
blanket order and the details of the invoices supplied on each of these orders. 
Also shown is the amount of the gross profit before freight, the amount of the 
gross profit after allowance for the average freight and the percentage of this 
eross profit on cost, the amount of the gross profit after allowance for the 
actual freight paid on the particular shipment listed and the gross profit per- 
centage thereof on cost. 

This statement shows gross profit percentages on cost (calculated by using 
the average freight allowances) ranging from 44:82 per cent to 64-06 per cent. 

Q. These allowances or gross profit percentages on catalogue or mail order 
furniture range from 44-82 per cent to 64:06 per cent?—A. Yes. Principal 
Suppliers: Many of the large suppliers of the Toronto store also supply the 
Mail Order Divisions. Of purchases in 1933 for the Toronto Mail Order division 
aa approximately $150,000, three manufacturers provided $115,500 as 
ollows. 

Q. You need not name them, but just indicate the amount.—A. One firm, 
$32,000; another firm, $32,000, and another firm $51,500. 

Q. The largest supplier of case goods was from Quebec; the largest supplier 
of upholstered furniture from Ontario, and the largest supplier of bedding from 
Ontario?—A. Yes. The next paragraph we have already dealt with. 

Q. We wil! leave that, and go to the next one?—A. Yes. Comparative 
Operating statements: Statement No. MO-2 shows the comparative operating 
results of the department for each of the three branches, Toronto, Regina and 
Halifax, and also the combined results for the six years 1928 to 1933 inclusive. 
This statement shows that sales were substantially greater in 1933 than in 1932 
and the gross profit percentage on cost of sales was very much higher in 1933 
for all three branches than in previous years, the average over the three divisions 
being 62-50 per cent. The following summary of these gross profit percentages 
shows the increasing mark-up being obtained: In 1928, 47-29 per cent; 1929, 
43-65 per cent; 1930, 44-51 per cent; 1931, 51-50 per cent; 1932, 56-02 per 
cent; 1933, 62-50 per cent. 

Q. That is, from 1929, the gross profit on furniture—which indicates the 
mark-up—has increased from 438-65 per cent to 62-50 per cent—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an increase of 19 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Indicating the increased mark-up that has been charged on mail order 
furniture?—-A. Yes. The gross profit figure, and the percentages shown are 
before allowance for freight, which is included in the expenses shown on the 
statement. On the price spreads statement, there is an allowance included for 
freight, so the figures are not quite comparable. 


(Statement MO—1 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 
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Q. Looking at statement MO- 1, the price spreads statement on furniture, 
you have 25 chesterfield suites as the first item?—A. Yes. 

Q. First, the initial cost was what?—A. $46.50; the sales tax is $2.37. The 
actual freight was $11.22 on this particular shipment, a total of $60.09. 

Q. The gross profit before freight was what. ?—A. $37.63. 

Q. And that meant a mark-up of what?—A. That has not been calculated. 
The gross profit after allowance for actual freight was $43.95 per cent, after 
average freight it is 49-47 per cent. 

Q. Those were shipped to northern Ontario?—A. Yes. 

3 Q. And because of that, this particular item of freight was charged?—A. 
es. 

Q. And the gross profit, after allowance for average freight in that instance, 
was 49-47 per cent?—-A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you got the price of the same article a few years previously ?—A. 
No, I have not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next one?—-A. Another chesterfield suite item. 

Q. Eight chesterfield suites?—A. Yes. The total laid-down cost, including 
actual freight, $88.68; the selling price was $139.50. 

Q. These were shipped down to Mr. Boulanger’s country, to Gaspe, in Que- 
bec?—A. Yes. Gross profit after allowance for actual freight was 52-23 per 
cent; and the gross profit including average freight was 55:21 per cent. 

" i That is, the gross profit there was 55-21 per cent with an average freight? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is next?—A. Shall I read every one? 

Q. There are a few more of these. Here is one to Almonte, Ontario?—A. 
Three piece chesterfield suite. The mark-up, including actual freight, was 51-54 
per cent; with the average freight, 55-09 per cent. 


Mr. Iusuny: You have given the Kirkland Lake one. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. Give us Almonte?—A. I am sorry. 55-35 per cent with actual 
freight and 55-92 per cent with average freight. 

Q. 55-35 per cent gross profit after allowance for actual freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here are some case-goods. Take occasional arm chairs, the initial cost? 
—A. $4. The total cost was $5.14. 

Q. Yes, including freight?—A. Yes. Gross profit after allowance for actual 
freight, 41-05 per cent; and with the average freight, 46:46 per cent. 

Q. Here are 100 nine piece solid walnut dining room suites for $60?—A. 
Yes. Total laid-down cost was $76.08, including the actual freight on the par- 
ticular shipment. Gross profit after allowance for actual freight was 47-87 per 
cent. 

Q. The gross profit before freight was what?—A. $48.90. 

Q. The initial cost was $60?—A. Yes. 

Q. $48.90 on $60 before freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the gross profit after the average freight was what?—-A. $39.90. 

Q. $39.90 for the distribution of a $60 set of furniture?—A. Yes. The per- 
centage of gross profit, including the average freight allowance, was 54-96 per 
cent; and on this particular shipment, including the actual freight, was 47-87 
per cent. 

Q. It was reduced because the distance was longer than the average freight? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next one. Here are 35 four piece bedroom suites?—A. Yes. 
The total laid-down cost, $64.64, included $7.40 prepaid freight. This is to Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario. 
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Q. This is to Kirkland lake, which is a long haul, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that the mark-up was what?—A. 54-70 per cent including actual 
freight; including average freight, it was 54-47 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one, a nine piece dining-room suite, solid oak, Jacobean 
old English brown. The initial cost is what?—A. $65. Total cost $71.11, which 
included prepaid freight. The gross profit after allowance for average freight was 
$39.68; percentage to cost 53-03 per cent. The gross profit after allowance for 
actual freight was $43.39, or a gross profit percentage to cost of 61-02. 

Q. The significance of these gross profits will become more apparent when 
old English brown. The initial cost is what?—A. $65. Total cost $71.11, which 
these things were made, and the amount that the manufacturer got out of the 
transaction. Take the last one on the page, 4 piece bedroom suite, genuine walnut 
veneer?—A. Total laid-down cost, $51.35; gross profit after allowance for aver- 
age freight, $28.18, a mark-up of 50:94 per cent. The gross profit including 
actual freight was $32.15, a mark-up of 62-61 per cent. 

Q. That is, after an allowance for average freight, a $28 mark-up on $51 
laid-down cost?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What is the meaning of this expression, “ Birch-walnut ”? 

Mr. SomMervILLE: That is a transformation, I think. 

Mr. Hear: Birch finished with walnut. 

Mr. Youne: How is that sold, as walnut? 

The Cuarrman: Birch turned into walnut. 

Mr. Sommervitite: It is given a walnut finish. 

The Witnuss: This is a wrong description. 

The Cuarrman: It is quite honest. It is called “ Birch-walnut.” 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take the last one. Here are 100 dressers—A. Laid down cost, $7.93; 
gross profit after allowance for average freight is $4.61 or 58-48 per cent; after 
allowance for actual freight, it was $4.57 or a percentage of 57-63 per cent to cost. 

Q. What does this mean? There is a figure on this, 100 at $6.25, later revised 
to $6.50?—A. $6.25 was the original price and it was later changed to $6.50. 

Q. The price to the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that $6.50 initial cost the profit was $4.612?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then for the whole year the gross profit on this department as a whole, 
after stock write-down, stock shortages, etc., was 67:37 per cent on cost at 
Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you got a statement of the net profit of that department?—A. 
Yes. That is the next statement. 
The CHarrMAn: That is MO- 2. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Have you got MO- 2 there? 
Mer. Insuny: “No; 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is that statement MO-2 printed?—A. I think none of these departmental 
statements are printed. 
Q. What does it show on the furniture?—A. The net profit for last year 
was $14,090 in the three divisions, the total furniture. 
Q. The total furniture departments of the three branches?—A. That is 
shown on statement MO-2. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is that a profit of $14,090 in each of the branches?—A. No, in total. 
Q. $14,090?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. After interest, depreciation, management and all other items had been 
charged off?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What was the turnover; the total sales?—A. $445,000. 
Mr. Facror: What I cannot understand is the large gross profits and the 
small net profits? 
The Wirness: On all these statements of the company the rent is included 
in the expenses, and so are the catalogue expenditures. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. All of the catalogue expenditure; then you have the overhead, the 
interest, the depreciation, and all these items that go into the general office sys- 
tem?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think what Mr. Factor says is very pertinent. I think we must keep 
constantly in mind in looking at the net profits of any of these departments the 
fact that these great charges have been made before that net figure is arrived 
at; which constitutes, of course, a very handsome profit on the general business. 
As a matter of fact, I would like to put to Mr. Adamson this question: apart from 
the facilities for the management knowing how the particular department oper- 
ated, would it not be very much better if the statement showed the profits that 
were made before interest charges or depreciation were added at all; and then 
the interest, depreciation and such-like charges taken off the general statement? 
—A. That could be easily determined from the company’s statement. 

Q. The object is merely to show how each department is turning out in its 
relation to the whole business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I presume you could tell us very quickly what was the total interest 
charged to the department for the year. 

The Cuatrman: I do not want you to do it now, I am merely indicating 
a point I think we might develop. 

The Wirness: It is shown in detail on the trading statements for each busi- 
ness. 

The CHatrman: I know that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take for instance the point that was raised by Mr. Factor; there was a 
loss of $44,000 in the furniture, in this department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the gross margin on that; after write-downs, stock shortages, outlet 
losses, employees discounts and miscellaneous adjustments, the total gross profit 
was $171,134 on $444,000 of sales?—A. That is right, that is before including 
rent. 

Q. Without having anything to do with freight, or the charges for advert- 
ising, management, office, interest, rental or any of these charges?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. And that gross profit represented a profit of 67-37 per cent on sales?— 
A. Yes, on the cost of sales. 
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Q. On the cost of sales; and in Regina it was 50°44 per cent on the cost 
of sales; and in Halifax it was 69-14 per cent; or an average total of 62-5 per 
cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then, against that charges have been made by head office of $157,044? 
—A. That is right. 


Mr. Youna: Can these charges be broken into all their details? 
Mr, SoMMERvVILLE: They can be, I have no doubt. 
The Witness: I haven’t that here. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I would like to know how much of these charges are necessary—?—A. 
The statement of the mail order division as a whole shows the break-down 
between interest, depreciation and other expenses. 


The CuHatrMAN: We have had that, Mr. Young, on every department so far, 
and it has been reported; and we will do it now in the mail order department 
as a whole. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Here you have the mail order department as a whole, I think you have a 
copy of MT-1, wasn’t that printed?—R. Yes it was. 


Mr. Factor: The whole question arises as to whether this mail order 
business is carried on efficiently, when you consider the gross profits of $171,000, 
and $157,000 for expenses. We should analyse that. 


The CuHarrMAn: You will recall that yesterday we referred to MT-1. 
Mr. Younae: I didn’t think we had it. 
Mr. Sommervittsz: I think it is printed. 


The CHatrMAN: Yes, statement MT-1 is printed, you have it there among 
your printed statement. 


The Witness: Statement MT-1 shows the details of the various depart- 
ment expenses for 1933. 


Mr. Sommervittp: I think you have that. 


Mr. Heaps: Can you tell us what percentage of the gross sales that was in 
the mail order department: that is, the expenses chargeable to the department? 


The CHarRMAN: $157,000. 

Mr. Hears: As against what? 

The CHarrMAN: $444,000. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: That is about 334 per cent. 


Mr. Heaps: Yesterday we had the figures of the shirt department which 
worked out at about 18 per cent. 


The Wirness: No, it was more than that. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Have you MT-1 there? 
Mr. Youne: Yes. 


Mr. SommeErvILLE: Now, if you look at statement MT-1 you will find the 
total sales. 


Mr. Hears: How does that compare with the shirt department? 


The Witness: I do not think they are comparable, because the freight in 
the furniture, and in the other departments, too, is shown as an expense. 


Mr. Sommerrvitie: But they did not bear that amount of relationship more 
than the shirts; here we have it. 


The CuHarrman: What number is that? 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: D-22. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. We had in men’s shirts sales of $509,101, and we had charged against 
that expenses of $152,000 a gross profit of $154,921?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the amount against that charge as expenses is $152,135? 
Mr. Hears: Against the total takings of $509,000. 
The Cuartrman: Slightly under 30 per cent. 
Mr. Instey: That is what, the mail order, or the retail store. 


By Mr. Sommerville 

Q. No, that was the mail order; but, as Mr. Adamson points out, one cannot 
compare that with the mail order because freight is charged as an expense; and 
the mail order on MT-1, on that you will observe that the total sales in the 
mail order were $3,008,243?—A. That is the profit of the mail order divisions, 
I have got it for each division. 

Q. You have not got it consolidated?—-A. Not for the mail order section. 

Q. Well, probably this one statement will give us the principle, that $3,008,- 
243 is total sales?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the cost of these sales, $2,056,312 left a gross profit of $951,913; 
on total sales of $3,008,243?—A. That is right. 

Q. Which represented?—A. 46-29 per cent of cost. 

ae And then the expenses are deducted from that?—A. From the gross 
profit. 

Q. The gross profit of $951,931?—A. Yes. 

@. And these expenses include depreciation on fixed assets—?—A. In the 
next column, the next column is expenses including depreciation. 

Q. The next column, yes. I am giving down here the details of the 
expenses charged against the mail order which were $1,052,291, without deprecia- 
tion and interest; and that would show a loss on the department of $100,360?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. And then there is the depreciation on fixed assets of $113,637; and then 
there is the deduction of interest charged to the mail order of $140,987; increas- 
ing the loss to $154,624. Then there is a net departmental loss—no, then there 
is another item of interest?—A. That is the same interest item, interest added 
back; the figures $154,624 is a departmental result after including the interest 
charge, in order to arrive at the profit or loss of that section of the company, 
the mail order company as a whole, interest is taken back into revenue. 

Q. Interest is taken back into revenue?—-A. Yes. That is the same interest. 
as shown there, $40,987. 

Q@. That reduces the loss to $114,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you add—?—A. Miscellaneous adjustments. 

Q. Miscellaneous adjustments, $57,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. That increased your loss to $171,580?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know what miscellaneous adjustments might cover; I beg your 
pardon, I see it is miscellaneous revenue less expenses; what is the nature of 
that?—A. I will have to get that for you. 

Q. That leaves your loss at $171,580?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you deduct from that the provision for income tax, you had 
$1,290 income tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that leaves your net loss as $172,870?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Factor: The surprising thing in this statement is that it cost them 
$1,052,000 to do business on goods which only cost them $2,056,000. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: The catalogue expenditure is great, $850,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And the catalogue expenditure alone amounts to over $850,000?—A. 
That is for the three branches. 

Mr. Factor: What would be the branch portion of that? 

Mr. Heaps: Mr. Sommerville, I wonder if you could have the percentage 
of the cost of the departments according to the gross revenue of the departments, 
what it takes to do business. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is here. 


The Witness: The catalogue expenditure in the Toronto division in 1933 
was $352,400. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, the catalogue added approximately 174 per cent to the 
cost of the goods purchased; if the goods purchased were $2,000,000, and the 
catalogue cost was $350,000, that is an addition of approximately 174 per cent? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Does this statement MT-1 mean that during the years 1929-1933 
inclusive for each year the Toronto Mail Order section of this company suffered 
the losses indicated?—-A. With the exception, as I explained yesterday, of the 
amount charged by the Toronto store, by the Robert Simpson Company, as the 
operation rentals paid to Simpsons Limited, it does. There is about $35,000 a 
year which is not shown on this statement represented by rentals to Simpsons 
Limited. 

Q. Well, in your opinion, does that result as shown here correctly reflect 
their operation?—A. Except for the $35,000. 

Q. And that they would continue to operate this department for a period 
of years each year at a substantial loss?—-A. They have. These are their own 
statements. 

Q. Yes, but whether it is a loss or profit will depend quite a lot upon book- 
keeping.—A. That is the only adjustment which might be made. 

Q. It seems incredible to me that a company would continue to operate all 
these years showing a substantial loss if it were, in fact, a loss. 


Mr. Nasu: Mr. Kennedy, in the first place that occurred in 1930. Up to 
that date it operated at a profit. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): In 1925 it showed a loss. 


Mr. Nasu: A small loss. The loss in 1929 was $322,000, and that was 
reduced to $82,000, then increased to $175,000, and then $472,000. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Let me draw your attention to these figures, 
going back to 1924 profits as compared with losses:— 


1924 shows a profit of $154,000 
1925 shows a loss of $10,000 odd 
1926 shows a profit of $45,000 odd 
1927 shows a profit of $80,000 
1928 shows a profit of $2,000 

1929 shows a loss of $322,000 
1930 shows a loss of $182,000 
1931 shows a loss of $175,000 
1932 shows a loss of $472,000 
1934 shows a loss of $172,000 


I am not questioning the figures so far as book-keeping is concerned, but it 
does seem to me incredible that an astute business concern would continue to 
operate all these years at such losses, and the thought that comes to me is that 
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this cannot properly reflect their business operations in these departments. I do 
not say from a book-keeping point of view but from an actual point of view. 
Mr. Nasu: Generally the big loss in 1930 was largely due to the closing of 
order offices. 
Mr. Youne: Most businesses have been losing money in the last four years. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: If they have heavy overheads and they cannot get them 
down that is true. 
The Wrrness: The expenses for 1933 are shown on MT-9. I do not know 
whether these were printed or not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 
Q. I will read these headings, this refers to the departments in the mail 
order?—A. This is the total of the direct expenses. 
Q. It shows what are the direct expenses, and it shows:— 


Merchandise’ wages..o. 4. 0 ye eee 
Buying expenses... . 24... ot pager ee oie eee le 
Supplies.and printing. eel. ee en ee 
Sundries expenses and postage. . Sue ai ote a temp rented 71255) 
Interest on, stock... se ee ee eee ee oe eee 
Capital eXpeNses >... sae) ge ae ae ee ee 
Prepaid mailing expense. . : ee ie a oy alge alae 
Time payment reserve for bad ‘debts... i pane eR ee ed eC.) 
SUGGEY EXPENSES... cy a ee) Oe eae ee eee dell 
OMG perc oe oe ee dina Cette a oot 


or a total of these direct expenses of $801, 417. 

Mr. Youne: There is an item in there of “ interest on stock.” 

Mr. SommervititE: That is interest on the average inventory from time to 
time of the stock that is carried in the mail order department. 

Mr. Youne: I thought all these interest charges were taken care of. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh, no; every department has charged to it a direct 
charge. 
The Witness: Statement MT-4, details of the direct expenses are carried 


forward $801,417, and in addition, supervision, administrative and order offices 
expense of $290,000 are added. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In addition to $801,417 you have added $290,386 for supervision, 
administration and order offices expense.—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand, for instance, that in this business half of the salary of the 
manager of a department is charged to the buying expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that his salary is divided between a buying service and a selling ser- 
vice?—A. Yes. 

Q. And one-half goes through the buying expense department?—A. Yes. 

Q. The buying expense department absorbs that proportion of his salary? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River) : 
Q. Have we a statement anywhere of the salaries paid?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. “After charging interest on the stock MT-9,” that is the stock employed 
in the mail order department?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I am like Mr. Young. I thought that was included in the 6 per cent that 
was charged on the capital employed?—A. No, there are various charges for 
interest. One is the interest on the stock which is not included in the rent 
charged to the department. There is interest on the capital employed which is 
included in the rent charged to the department. 

Q. What else does the rent include?—A. Building maintenance and depre- 
ciation. 

Q. Oh, that is all included in the 6 per cent?—A. No. The business which 
is included in the rent is based on 6 per cent, arrived at by taking approximately 
6 per cent on the capital employed. That is an arbitrary basis. 


By Mr. Somerville: 


Q. And you add to the 6 per cent?—A. A proportion of the building main- 
tenance. 

Q. And you add a proportion of your depreciation?—A. Yes, and that forms 
the rent. 


By Mr. Iisley: 
Q. Then after you have that you have certain other items?—A. Interest 
items, interest on the stock, on the inventory. 
Mr. SomMerviLLE: So that one sees the buildings are carried by these 
charges divided in this manner against merchandise. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. It is not called interest in your statement here, is it? It is called indirect 
expenses. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is called administrative. 
The Witness: It depends on which statement you are referring to. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Those ones we saw yesterday; you added a statement showing the direct 
expense and the indirect expense?—A. I can only speak with respect to the 
departments we enquired into. This is the Toronto store, but in the comparative 
ten year statement we have not done that so that there is a variation in the 
distribution of expenses. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What Mr. Ilsley has in mind is shown exactly in State- 
ment D-31. : 

Mr. Itstzy: That is what you mean by rent, is it? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Indirect expenses consist of, in this particular depart- 
ment, the drug department, building maintenance, taxes and insurance $18,696; 
depreciation on buildings and equipment $6,604. 

The Witness: Which would be in rent in the company’s books. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Which would all be included in rent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. Those two items would?—A. Both, depreciation and interest on invest- 
ment, a portion of the interest on the investment. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Amounting to $30,117?—-A. Yes. 
Q. A portion of that would be included in rent?—A. Yes. 
Q. The other portion being included as interest?—A. On the inventory in 
miscellaneous expenses. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Mr. Adamson, may I put it this way: In calculating the net profit of a 
department in the mail order branch what items are deducted from the gross 
profits?—A. Take the same statement D-31 for the drugs and toilet goods 
department there are the wages, selling wages, buying expenses, advertising, 
printing and stationery, miscellaneous direct expenses, depreciation on special 
equipment, and alterations; and the indirect expenses, building maintenance, 
taxes, insurance, etc., depreciation on buildings and equipment, general office 
delivery administrative and store service expenses, and interest on the invest- 
ment. 

Q. That is, on the capital employed in the department?—A. And on the 
inventories. 

Q. The capital would include inventories?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you give me the same make-up in the mail order in deducting 
from the gross profits what do you deduct?—A. The expense distribution is not 
quite the same, but I can give you the heading as we have it on Statement MT-9. 

Q. Well then, what are the indirect expenses? I understand the direct but 
what are the indirect expenses?—-A. The same thing although they are not split, 
are not shown exactly that way, they are exactly the same. ‘ 

Q. Building maintenance, depreciation, general office expense, and interest 
on inventory, and capital employed in the department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The expense of selling through mail orderhas increased materially 
apparently in recent years. Is that due to the fact that orders are smaller, that 
they make fewer sales, and that prepaid freight costs higher when they only 
send out small shipments?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Nasu: May I correct that, Mr. Young. The mail order expenses have 
not increased in relation to the sales. 

Mr. SomMervIuLE: The expenses themselves have not increased. 

Mr. Nasu: The expenses have decreased. 

Mr. SommervittE: In other words, in those areas in which the big stores 
are located—Toronto and Montreal—by special advertising means they can 
retain a larger proportion of the business than is possible in the mail order busi- 
ness. . 

Mr. Youne: That is not it. The trouble is that in your mail order business 
the farmers have not had any money. 

Mr. SoMMeErVILLE: The retail business in the same way is conducted with 
people who are on relief in the cities, but they have been able to maintain in the 
centres of population a larger proportion of the business than they formerly held. 
That is the case where they can concentrate in the mail order. 

Mr. Young: Mail order sales have fallen off in greater proportion than 
store sales. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 

Mr. Factor: And the expenses have increased. 

The Witness: The expenses have decreased actually. 

Mr. Nasu: Mail order sales have fallen off in greater proportion than the 
store sales. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, will you proceed with the next department? They are relatively 
the same, are they not? Men’s clothing—1933—men’s furnishings, boys’ clothing. 
What was your initial mark-up there?—A. On that particular item selected 
from the catalogue? They are listed. Statement MO-3. 
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Q. Department number 35. That is men’s clothing shows a mark-up per- 
centage of from 18-85 per cent to 58-86 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Men’s furnishings show mark-ups from 56-25 per cent to 64-81 per cent?—A. 
Yes, on those particular ones. 

Q. On those items, and you chose them at random?—A. Yes. 

Q. Department 35 shows marks-ups of 49-5 to 56-5?—A. Yes, only two 
items. 

Q. I understand an investigation was made into the factories at which some 
of these articles were obtained?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take, for instance, the first item—boys’ suits from Montreal—twelve 
boys’ suits?—A. 60 was the placing order quantity. 

Q. And twelve were purchased?—A. Yes, the particular invoice which was 
examined covered twelve. 

Mr. Youne: That does not mean that the other 48 were cancelled. 


The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


$5.65 was the original cost?—A. Yes. 
The freight was 39 cents?—A. Yes. 
And the laid-down cost was $6.04?—A. Yes. 
The catalogue selling price was $9.45?—A. Yes. 
That is a profit of $3.41 on a $6.04 sale?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Or a mark-up of 56-46 per cent?—A. Yes. 
. And at Regina that same article added a mark-up of 57-75 per cent?— 
A. Yes, because of either differences in the selling price or in the freight. 
Q. The second item, boys’ suits, $6.84 laid down?—-A. No, forty-two—lI 
was speaking of the quantity. 
Q. $6.84 was the cost laid down from some firm in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the catalogue selling price was $9.98?—A. Yes. 
. A profit of $3.14?—A. Yes. 
. Or a mark-up of 45-90 per cent?—A. Yes. 
. Take the next item from this firm, 2-pants men’s suits. Laid down cost 
$8.80?—A. Yes. 
. Catalogue selling price $13.98?—A. Yes. 
. Profit $5.18°—A. Yes. 
. 58-88 per cent mark-up?—A. Yes. 
. And at Regina it was 54-70 per cent mark-up?—A. Yes. 
. And further down, from this same firm, you have men’s suits laid down 
at $8.22?—A. Yes. 
N a That is, 4-piece men’s suits at $8.22—that is one of the low-priced suits? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. And the sale price was $12.75?—A. Yes. 
Q. A profit of $4.53 or a mark-up of 55-11 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, perhaps Mr. Glassco could tell us if this was one of the firms that 
was inquired into at Montreal? 


LLLQLLOO 


OHO 


a) 


OLOHLOD 


Mr. Guassco, having been previously sworn, deposed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


_ Mr. Glassco, you made inquiry at Montreal into the clothing manufac- 
turing company that supplied these various boys’ suits that have been referred 
peer Yes. We made a very brief inquiry as to the costs of these particular 
suits. 

Q. And what did you find?—A. We found that the records were not entirely 
complete as to the costs, but we secured estimates from the company’s man- 
agement as to the costs of these garments, and taking them up in order, I think 
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only three of the four you have mentioned were covered by these estimates. 
The first one was boys’ suits which were sold at $5.65 each to the store, which 
was the first item on that statement. The material cost $3.87, labour direct 
$1.05, allowance for factory overhead 34 cents, making a total cost to the manu- 
facturer of $5.16, an added profit of 49 cents. 

Q. A profit of 49 cents to the manufacturer and a profit to the Simpson 
company of $3.41. The factory overhead was only 34 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not that seem to be a remarkably low figure?—A. Well, the over- 
head of these plants is usually applied as a percentage of the direct labour, 
and that indicates approximately 34 per cent of the direct labour in this case 
which is not unusually low. 

Mr. Epwarps: It is a pretty small percentage on direct labour. 

Witness: A good many of these manufacturers have a very small invest- 
ment in plant. They occupy rented premises and their overhead charges vary 
considerably. 

Mr. SomMmeErvILLE: I know a lot of factories that would like to run on that 
overhead. 

Mr. Epwarps: 75 per cent is very common. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is it not a fact that that may be due to the fact that this work is largely 
done by contract?—A. Yes, I was about to mention that. 

Q. And this is one of the factories, apparently, in which the work is handed 
out by contract?—A. Most of this company’s operation is performed by con- 
tract outside of its own shop. 

Mr. Young: When you say “by contract,” do you mean that they take 
it home? 

Witness: There are a number of professional contractors who take the 
contract home. We do not know where it is done. That direct labour in that 
case would be the direct labour cost paid by the manufacturer to the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Youna: The contractor, in fixing his price for these commodities, would 
include his own overhead in it? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SommervittE: And would include his own profit. In other words, 
$1.05 paid on that suit of clothes to the contractor would include his profit, 
his overhead and his labour. 

Witness: Yes, sir; but we had from Mr. Francq a very sad picture of con- 
ditions in these contractor shops. 

Mr. Instry: He said they were sometimes sub-contractors. 

Mr. Facror: The work was given out to girls to do. 

Mr. Heaps: Is this a reputable firm in Montreal? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I think, perhaps, we can just proceed with your statement. Let us get 
the different costs on these different items, and we will proceed with the further 
statement on these?—A. The second is men’s 4-piece suits which sold at $8.30. 

Q. 2-pant men’s suit $8.30—A. Yes, $8.30. The material cost was $5.92, 
labour cost to the manufacturer $1.65, his overhead was 37 cents—total costs 
$7.94. 

Q. That was the total cost to the manufacturer, and he sold the garment at 
$8.30°?—A. With a margin of 36 cents. 

Q. 36 cents was his profit on that suit of clothes, and the mark-up to the 
distributor, Simpsons, was 5.18 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that 36 cents profit to the manufacturer was after making pro- 
vision of only 37 cents for his overhead?—A. 37 cents for his overhead. 
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Q. Let us have the next item?—A. The next item is 4-piece suits sold at 
$7.75. Material cost $5.47, labour cost to the manufacturer $1.65, overhead 
35 cents. Total cost $7.47. Margin of profit 28 cents for the manufacturer, 
making a total cost to the department store of $7.75. 

Q. That is, his profit on that 4-piece suit of clothts was 28 cents and the 
profit to Simpsons was $4.53? 

Mr. Youne: The material in this suit is $5.47. The other suit was $5.92 
and the other one was $3.87. Did you analyze these figures to see who was 
making the profit there? 

The Witness: No, I did not. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What further comment have you to make with respect 
to this firm? 

The Witness: Do you want me to mention names? 

Mr. SommerviLLE: No; not the name of the firm. 


The Witness: 70 per cent of the company’s sales were made to depart- 
ment stores and other large buyers. We examined the invoices to see what 
discounts were allowed as between large and small buyers and found that 
approximately 10 per cent was allowed to large buyers as against the prices 
to independent retailers. Most of the labour on this company’s products is 
performed by labour contractors. Mr. Franeq, chairman of the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Board, advised us that the company had been fined for infringement 
of the Minimum Wage Act. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You were not able to follow back into the contractor’s shops to find 
out the wages that were being paid?—A. No. 

Q. We had some evidence of boys’ trousers at as low as 35 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Evwarps: What is the objection to bringing out that name? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We are going to have a large number of various firms 
when we go into the general inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will bring them in under our mass production process. 

Mr. Hears: How long has this firm been in business? 


The Witness: For some years. I am not sure how long. It is well 
established. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. On page 86 of the proceedings when Mr. Francq was giving evidence 
in reply to questions by Mr. Sommerville I find the following:— 


Q. Let me get this clear. You say that manufacturers, and these are 
big manufacturers, send them out to these contracting firms?—A. Yes, and 
may I add this, that the contractor in many instances does not manu- 
facture himself. He sublets all these contracts to sub-contractors, and 
some of the sub-contractors are sub-letting them again to private families 
in the country, with the result that we have known of cases where as 
low as 50 cents or a dollar was paid for a dozen men’s pants. 

Q. 50 cents to a dollar paid for the making of one dozen pairs of 
men’s pants?—A. And you cannot control it, because it is in the private 
families. It is the sweating system coming back; and how are you going 
to prevent it? 

Q. That means that you are getting down to the payment of from 
four cents to ten cents for the making of a pair of men’s pants, under 
that system?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then these pants eventually find their way into the hands 
of the good manufacturers, and they are sold to the trade?—A. Of course, 
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an are the cheaper kinds of pants, but still the work which is done 
is there. 

Q. In reference to boys’ pants, you refer to that 35 cents a dozen; 
that is, you have cases where the large manufacturer lets them out at 
3 cents a pair for making, and are these again let out at a lower rate by 
the sub-contractor?—A. No. 

Q. The subcontractor himself makes them up?—A. Here is the way 
that I found it out, one of our inspectors went over to a rural district 
about 30 or 40 miles from Montreal, where we had complaints that the 
girls were underpaid and receiving only $2 or $3 a week. 


Mr. Epwarps: And I think that further shows where it was $1.50 for 
seventy hours. 

Mr. Youna: Take then the case I mentioned, those boys suits that were 
selling at $15, manufacturers cost $5.16, manufacturers profit 49 cents. What 
did that manufacturer do for his 49 cents; I understand he sublet the work. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: He supplied the material into the order. 

Mr. Youne: He did not supply the material out of his 49 cents. 

Mr. Nasu: He took the risk of having the material. 

Mr. SommervittE: He bought the material. 

Mr. Youne: And did he have any profit on that? 

Mr. Nasu: Only in a general way with reference to that particular con- 


Mr. Young: The manufacturer who took the contract for those 125 suits 
sublet it to somebody else and made 49 cents a suit on it. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I understand from Mr. Glassco that the manufacturer 
said the cloth cost him $3.89; that was the cost of the material to the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Youne: That was not the selling price of it to the sub-contractor? 

Mr. SomMervitte: But he did not sell it. They do not sell the material 
to a sub-contractor; they supply the material; they usually cut it and then 
this whole bundle of material—lining and everything—is handed to a sub- 
contractor who takes it to this factory, or his house, or wherever it happens to 
be, makes it up and brings it back. 

Mr. Young: He makes nothing on the material? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh no. 

Mr. Youne: How does he make out? 

Mr. SomMervittE: The sub-contractor gets his $1.05 in this case for 
making up that suit of clothes, and that was a boy’s suit of clothes. 

The Wirness: The sales of this particular manufacturer for the year 
ended 31st May, 1933, were $334,000 upon which a net profit was realized of 
$7,000 equivalent to 2.13 per cent of the sales. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Have you traced it back to find out how much the contractor made?— 
A. Not in this case. We have been into certain contractors and several com- 
panies, but I believe another investigator for this committee was investigating 
a large number of contractors and he told us generally what he was doing and 
we did not attempt to trace it back. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We will have the evidence in regard to conditions in 
these shops before us very shortly. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, I want to draw attention agair 
to this question of giving publicity to the names of such manufacturers. Where 
evidence is adduced here of sweat-shop conditions prevailing, and these people 
enter into competition with firms that carry on their business in a decent way 
and pay decent wages, I think in the interest of the public publicity should 
be given to their names. I am in entire accord with the point of view that 
business secrets of firms should not be disclosed to give competitors an advan- 
tage unless it were absolutely necessary, but it seems to me the names of firms 
like this are on an entirely different basis, and I strongly suggest the desirability 
of every publicity in the world being given to it. And more than that, that 
if these conditions are found to prevail then not only the Federal but Provincial 
government officials should take note of the fact and that they be not permitted 
or invited to tender upon government contracts for supplies and that sort of 
thing. Having that in mind, I would urge the committee to seriously consider 
the matter and give the widest possible publicity to it. If a citizen parks his 
car on a down town street and breaks a by-law the press gives publicity to that. 
Why not to this sort of thing. I urge that the fullest publicity be given to it. 

The CHARMAN: In regard to that whole matter we are coming very 
shortly—I had hoped we would have reached it before now—to the question 
of labour, and as far as I am concerned the lid is off and the fullest publicity 
will be given to the treatment that labour gets. I have no objection to giving 
the name of this company at all if the committee wishes it. 

Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: The only reason I suggested that it be withheld at 
this time is that it may be dealt with along with a great many others that 
will come from our investigators, but in this particular instance I do not know 
that one can say that sweat-shop conditions exist because they have handed 
out the work to somebody else where the sweat-shop conditions may prevail. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): They put their price on what it must be done 
for, knowing the conditions under which the work would be done. 

The CuarrMan: I agree with you. We will see that that is done later. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I think we might as well have the name now, 
let us open the door. 

Mr. Youne: Let us find out if the man is guilty or not. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): We are not proving him guilty or not guilty, 
but I suggest we start by having this firm’s name now. 

Mr. Instey: Let us have it big and small, one hundred per cent. 

Mr. Epwarps: While we are at it, I understand that a contract has recently 
been let by the government for trousers at 17 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a new one on me. 

Mr. Epwarps: The contract was sub-let for 17 cents a pair. 

Mr. Facror: Yes, I have a letter to that effect from a Montreal concern. 

Mr. Epwarps: I think with Mr. Kennedy, if we are going to find fault with 
independent concerns carrying on this practice we certainly should say some- 
thing about how government department carry on. 

Mr. Factor: I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well to present the picture 
as a whole—governments, individuals and all. 

The CuarrMAN: We will do so and we will see that this firm is not over- 
looked. 


s 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Adamson, my attention has been drawn to the fact by Mr. Heaps 
that the cost of the catalogue of this mail order branch is about 174 per cent.— 
A. 174 per cent of what? 
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Q. Of sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be the form of advertising for that department, would it 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is their form of advertising in the mail order department?—A. 
And also selling. 

Q. Yes?—A. It acts both as advertising and selling. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Have they got selling clerks in the department?—A. Not selling clerks. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The advertising in the other departments amount to about 4 per cent. 
I have taken 3—men’s clothing, boys’ clothing, and men’s shirts.—A. It varies 
in the different departments. 

Q. These 3 run about 4 per cent?—A. I would have to check that. I do not 
remember it off-hand, but I can get it. 

Q. You need not go into it in detail—A. The total catalogue expense for 
all mail order branches is 11-8 per cent. 

Q. That is for all branches?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Some of them run higher, I suppose they vary?—A. Yes, they vary as 
between branches and as between departments. 

Q. Have you got the advertising for ather departments? Don’t go into it 
if you have not got it there-—A. I have it on one of the statements. 

Mr. Nasu: You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that in Vancouver one store 
was three times as big as the other in advertising. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Could you give us a statement of that?—-A. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Don’t worry about it now. 

Mr. Iustey: I understand you are asking for a comparative statement show- 
ing the advertising of the ordinary retail store and comparing that with the 
catalogue advertising; as Mr. Young says, that is not a fair comparison. 

The CHatrman: It is not a question of comparison, it is a question of get- 
ting the facts. 

Mr. Youne: Cannot we do this: Find out what it costs them to put out a 
catalogue and find out how much the average catalogue sells for. 

The Wrrness: The catalogue expenditures for last year along with a num- 
ber of catalogues issued have already been given. 

The CHatrMan: Oh yes, we have got all that. All right, will you prepare 
that statement. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Instry: Can you put in that also the whole cost of doing what the cata- 
logue does, the whole cost of doing what the retail store does, and what the cata- 
logue does in a mail order store; that is what we want to get and that would 
include the cost of selling. 

Mr. Heaps: And then you have other expenses in the mail order establish- 
ment that you do not have in the ordinary retail shop. 

Mr. Insury: <A statement like that would show pretty well what is the more 
expensive way of doing business. 

Mr. SommervILLE: I think those statements are before us. 

The Cuarrman: All right. 

Mr. SomMervILLE: Now, the instances that we have quoted of clothing in 
the mail order department, while they have all been from one firm, relatively 
show the mark-ups in a large proportion of the cases. 


= 
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Mr. Factor: They are not all from one firm. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: I have only mentioned those from one firm, the firm that 
was investigated. 


The Witness: Yes, I would say generally they do. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. We have at the bottom, men’s shirts, large quantities. Take the first, 
6 dozen 54 cents each?—A. 89 cents selling, mark-up 64-81 per cent. 

Q. At Toronto, and 58-94 per cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next mark-up on shirts 58-18 per cent at Toronto and 54:11 per 
cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next 58:50 at Toronto and 55-04 at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next, 58:04 at Toronto and 55:04 at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next 56:25 at Toronto and 64-10 at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for the year the gross margin as a whole, after write-downs and 
shortages was 52-17 on cost at Toronto?—A. In this department, yes. 

Q. Then the next is mail order shoe department, page 11, MO-7. 


Mail Order Shoe Departments— 


Department No. 40 Women’s Shoes. 
41 Children’s Shoes. 
42 Men’s Shoes. 
44 Rubber Footwear. 


On Statement No. MO-7 are listed examples of price spreads on certain items 
selected from the Spring and Summer 1934 Toronto Catalogue. These are listed 
according to the departments shown above and show the mark-up percentages on 
these purchases for Toronto as well as comparative mark-up percentages on cost 
on certain of these same items selected at Regina. 

The mark-up percentages on cost (at Toronto) show variations as follows: 


Department No. 40 from 49-77% to 86-18% 
42 from 34-69% to 90-10% 
44 from 25-53% to 84-44% 


(The items indicated above are in relation to the specific items selected). 
Total purchases of the Shoe Departments at Toronto for 1933 amounted to 
approximately $257,077 of which the following vendors supplied $211,004.04. 


omigeueMa im Che MeCe sey ok BA SOD OS 
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The main supplier of rubber footwear for the year 1933 was a firm (indicated) 
in Ontario; purchases from this company amounted to $34,365. Shipments 
were received in 1932 and 1933 from A. §. Bata, Czechoslovakia, totalling 
approximately $15,000. Invoices covering parts of these shipments were 
examined and the merchandise shown thereon was checked to the catalogue 
selling price. The average mark-up on these invoices amounted to 93-21 per 
cent. Purchases from Czechoslovakia were investigated as a matter of special 
reference. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You are asked to get the particulars with respect to purchases from 
Czechoslovakia, and the mark-up on the invoices of the goods purchased from 
Czechoslovakia was 93-21 per cent?—A, On the invoices which were examined. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Where does the duty come in?—A, That is included in the cost. ; 
_ _ Q. It is included in the invoice?—A. It is included in the cost before arriv- 
ing at the store. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The cost is made up of the invoice, freight, duty, sales tax, and all other 
items; that is the laid-down cost?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Is the duty in this 93 per cent market? 

The Wirness: It is on the laid-down cost. 

Mr, Sommervitite: Everything is on the laid-down cost. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Do they charge profit on the duty? 

Mr. SommervittH: Apparently there is a 93 per cent mark-up on the duty. 


The CuairMaAn: All right, let’s get along. 

The Witness: Comparative Departmental Operating Results: The sales 
and gross profit percentages referred to in the following section are those for the 
combined three branches. The individual branch results are shown on the com- 
parative statements. 

Ladies’ Shoes (Statement No. MO-8): Sales decreased from $1,647,286 in 
1924 to $598,097 in 1932 and increased slightly in 1933 to $661,571. The gross 
profit percentage to cost of sales increased from 43-97 per cent in 1924 to 50-96 
per cent in 1932 and 51-05 per cent in 1983. i 

Q. That is again an increase in the mark-up in the catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Men’s Shoes (Statement No. MO-9): Sales in 1924 amounted to $600,083 
and in 1926 had increased to $728,424. In 1933 they decreased to $291,275. 
Gross profit percentage to cost of sales increased from 40-66 per cent in 1924 to 
46-86 per cent in 1926 and in 1933 was 56-83 per cent. 

Q. That increase from 1926 to 1933 was ten per cent in the mark-up on 
the catalogue price of men’s shoes?—A. Yes. 

Rubber Footwear (Statement No. MO-10): Sales increased gradually from 
1924 to 1928 at which time they amounted to $431,561, having been $258,133 
in 1924, by 19383 sales had decreased to $183,289. Gross profit percentage to 
cost of sales shows a steady increase from 29-11 per cent in 1924 to 35-26 per 
cent in 1926 and to 49-28 per cent in 1933. 

Q@. That is quite the largest increase we have had so far; 14 per cent 
increase in the mark-up of rubber goods, in the gross profits on rubber footwear. 

Mr. Youne: As the volume decreases the mark-up increases, is that it? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: Children’s shoes (Statement No. MO-11): Sales in 1924— 
$488,685—decreased to $183,214 in 1933, whereas gross profit percentage 


increased from 49-4 per cent in 1924 to 61-76 per cent in 1933. 
Q. That is an increase in gross profits there of 12 per cent, due to the 


increase in the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Facror: Mr. Sommerville, did your men investigate the shoe factories 
in connection with some of these? 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Some of them. 

Mr. Facror: Will you put them in at this time, the same as we did with 
the clothing department? 
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Mr. SomMervitiE: That is not here, it will be available at the beginning 
of the week, and it will include other firms that are being investigated also. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your statement MO-7 shows the mark-ups in the Shoe Department in 
the Toronto Mail Order Division?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that department they maintained mark-up the gross profit after 
all stock write-downs was—? —A. Department No. 40, Toronto Branch, 55-69 
per cent on cost; department No. 42, 60-54 per cent on cost; department No. 44, 
55°66 per cent on cost. 

Q. In Regina on these same departments the mark-up maintained was: 
49-31 per cent on cost; 55-56 per cent on cost; and 48-08 per cent on cost?— 
A. That is'right. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Feace River): 

Q. Why is the Regina mark-up left?—A. The price of Regina goods is 
usually a little higher because of the increased freight involved. 

Q. On shoes?-—A. On all. 

Q. That is the explanation?—A. Catalogue prices generally are higher in 
Regina than they are in the East, and in the department if the selling price is 
not exactly proportionate to the difference in the freight, there will be a differ- 
ence in the gross profits percentage. 


(Statement No. MO-7 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 
Proceed with the statement. 
The Witness: Dresses and Whitewear Departments: 


Department No. 17—Ladies’ Dresses 
25—Children’s Dresses—Ladies’ suits and blouses 
27—Women’s House Dresses 
24—Whitewear 


Statement MO-12 shows the items in the above departments which were 
selected at random from the Spring and Summer catalogue and for which pur- 
chase invoices were drawn in order to ascertain the price spreads. The invoices 
listed in this statement represent purchases of the Toronto Mail Order Division. 
The comparable mark-ups on purchases for Regina Branch are also shown in 
those cases where invoices were drawn at Regina. The range in price spreads 
on the examples listed in each of the departments is as follows: 


% Jo 
17 Ladies’ Dresses .. .. 59:84 to 76:27 


25 Children’s rece Mates “Suits ‘and 
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The principal suppliers of dresses, along with the volume of purchases in 
1933 from each, for the Toronto Branch only are as follows: 

Q. The first firm that is shown there is the firm that is owned by the 
Simpson Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they supply $96,700 to the Ladies’ Dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next three firms indicated are from Montreal, and they sup- 
plied respectively $69,575, $47,105, and $22,780?A. Yes. The same manufac- 
turers received the orders from the other branches. Purchases for the White- 
wear Department are made largely from a manufacturing firm located in 
Montreal. 


(Statement No. MO-12 printed in previous day’s evidence (No. 48).) 
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By Mr. Sommerville: ; 

Q. Yes—A. Comparative departmental operating results: The comparative 
operating results of each department are shown on Statements Nos. MO-13, 
MO-14, MO-15 and MO-16 respectively. Sales in all four departments show 
very substantial decreases in the past few years—this is more apparent in 
Department No. 17 where sales of all branches dropped from $841,122 in 1929 to 
$433,925 in 1933. The percentages of gross profit to cost of sales which are after 
providing for losses on stock on hand at the end of each season in 1933 in each 
of the departments (in total for all branches) were: 


Department No. 17—35-25%, Ladies’ Dresses. : 
z “ 25—47-62%, Children’s Dresses—Ladies’ Suits and 
Blouses. 
. “< 27—44-97%, Women’s House Dresses. 
a “24-39 -52%, Whitewear Department. 


Q. Now, you have just referred to Whitewear; that is part of the mark-up on 
Whitewear—the gross profit of these departments maintained over the year was 
39-4 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. After all write-down?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with Women’s House Dresses, we had a brief reference to 
these being the type of cheap dresses of which a good many were made under 
sweat-shop conditions in Montreal—that was given by Mr. Gustav Franeq; that 
is a special department here, is it?—A. Yes, Women’s House Dresses. 

Q. I think he gave his evidence that the prices paid for them was about $1.25 
a dozen?—A. Some investigations have been made of these. 

Q. Of the factories where they are being made?—A. Yes. 

Department No. 28—Ladies’ Underwear: Price Spreads—the range in price 
spreads, as shown on Statement No. MO-17, on the examples selected from the 
Spring and Summer 1934, Toronto, catalogue is from 45 per cent to 73-53 per 
cent. The principal suppliers of the department for the year 1933 were located 
in Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford, and Galt. 


Statement No. MO-17 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).} 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have taken eleven items from the catalogues at random, and your 
examination into these items showed spreads ranging from 45 per cent to 73-53 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Comparative departmental operating results: this department has been run 
as a separate unit only since 1931 and the comparative operating results for three 
years only are therefore shown on statement MO-18. Sales of all branches have 
decreased from $193,385 in 1931 to $156,755 in 1938. 


Statement No. MO-19 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 


Gross profit as a percentage on cost has increased from 44-87 per cent in 
1931 to 50-46 per cent in 1933? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is again an increased mark-up in the last three years?—A. Yes. 


Department No. 16—Women’s Hosiery—Price Spreads (Statement No. MO-19) 


The range in price spreads on the examples selected from the Spring and 
Summer 1934 Toronto catalogue for this department is from 53-85 per cent to 
94-12 per cent. 

The principal suppliers of women’s hosiery to this department for 1933 
yee three firms from the province of Quebec and four firms from the province 
of Ontario. 
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The Witness: 
Comparative Departmental Operating Results 


The comparative operating results of each branch are shown on statement 
MO- 20. Sales for the three branches in total, show a decrease from $626,217 
in 1924 to $246,688 in 1933. The gross profit percentage to cost of sales which is 
after providing for outlet losses, stock shortages, employees’ discounts, etc., 
amounted to 43-43 per cent in 1924 and 49-18 per cent in 1933. The gross 
profit percentage to cost of sales, before stock write-downs, employees’ discounts 
and miscellaneous adjustments is as follows:— 
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Q. Notwithstanding shorter sales you have a greater gross profit percentage 
to cost?—A. This is before deducting these stock write-downs, indicating a higher 
mark-up. 

Q. Now, the Montreal store report is relatively similar to the operating 
methods and practices you found in the Toronto Store?—A. Yes, very much 
the same. 

s os And the result of the maintained mark-ups approximately the same?— 
BES, 

Q. Throughout?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the various departments you have examined certain invoices?— 
A. Just the same as we did at Toronto. 

Q. And they are set out in your report? 

The CuHairMAn: Can we take, with the consent of the committee, that 
Montreal store story and insert it in the records. 


Agreed. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON MONTREAL LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE OPERATIONS OF THE MONTREAL STORE 

The Montreal business (formerly known as The John Murphy Company 
Limited) was purchased in 1904 and during the latter part of 1929 and in 1930 
the present store which is considerably more spacious than the former premises 
was constructed. In comparing the results over a period, consideration must 
be given to this fact. 

A comparative statement of Trading and Profit and Loss of the Montreal 
company for the ten years 1924 to 1933 is shown on Statement F-3. The state- 
ment shows that despite the increased sales volume in the past few years since 
the new store was constructed, the net results (before providing for rentals to 
Simpsons Limited) show decreased earnings and that after providing for rentals 
to the holding company, losses of considerable amounts were sustained in each 
of the past three years. 

Sales during the period increased each year from a low of $2,217,991 in 
1924 to $4.909,422 in 1933. Gross Profit percentages to cost of sales varied from 
year to year, the highest being 49-1 per cent in 1924. The percentage to cost 
in 1933 was 42-1 per cent. Expenses increased each year up until 1932, latterly 
because of the increased expenses required to operate the new store. 

Statement F-1 shows the profit and loss by departments for the year 1933. 
It will be noted that for accounting purposes the operations were divided into 
42 departments. The sales for the year amounted to $4,909,425 of which ap- 
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proximately 60 per cent was made up of business in the undermentioned 13 

departments:— 

Net Departmental 
No. Department Sales Grose 
Profit Profit Loss 
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The average per cent of gross profit in all departments was 42-24 per cent. 
Cost of sales includes buying expense in varying amounts ranging from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent for local purchases and somewhat higher rates for foreign 
purchases. 

The departments which showed the highest average per cent of gross profit 
are the following:— 


Beauty Salon .. 
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Electrical and Fixtures .. 
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Those which show the lower per cent of gross profit are:— 
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In addition to the profits listed for the foregoing specific departments, 
Toilet Goods, Misses’ Dresses, Furs, Corsets and Honeydew show the higher 


net profits. 
In addition to the losses as listed, the most substantial losses were sustained 
in the following departments:— 


Better Priced Dresses 
Hardware 
China 
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Furniture and Beds—(This department now discontinued) 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 

Electrical and Fixtures 

Radios 


Statement No. F-2 shows the departrnental expenses for the year 1933. 
The total direct expenses for the year amounted to $1,281,542, while adminis- 
trative, store services and delivery, etc. (which are apportioned over the various 
departments) amounted to $378,959, a total of $1,660,501. Included in miscel- 
laneous direct expense is a charge of 6 per cent interest on stock carried in each 
department, while rent, as shown, includes maintenance charges, light, heat and 
power, taxes, insurance, depreciation and interest on investment. 

Certain departments were specifically enquired into and comparative state- 
ments of their operations over a period of years were prepared. In addition, 
invoices covering some of the shipments from the larger suppliers were examined 
in order to ascertain the initial mark-up on cost and these examples of price 
spreads have been listed by departments. 

The departments which were more specifically enquired into, along with 
the reference to the statements prepared, are as follows:— 


Reference to | Reference to 
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Statement Statement 
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Department 701—Toilet Goods 


This department handles mainly nationally advertised lines of toilet goods. 
There is no workroom attached to this department and perfumes are the only 
lines that are not sold in their original packing. There is no definite informa- 
tion as to the number of lines carried, but they are estimated to be in the 
thousands. The space occupied by this department is 1,848 square feet located 
on the ground floor, with a reserve room on the sixth floor. 

The buying policy of this department is to buy in small quantities in order 
to keep the inventory of discontinued and obsolete lines as low as possible. 
Prices are, as a rule, checked with those obtained by the Robert Simpson Com- 
pany Limited in Toronto to ensure that the maximum discounts are obtained, 
but there is no pooled buying for the two stores. Selling prices of toilet goods 
are generally fixed to meet cut rate drug store competition. 

Cosmetics are usually invoiced at the retail selling price and varying dis- 
counts obtained depending upon the quantity purchased. To the net figure is 
added the 10 per cent luxury tax. There are certain articles which are some- 
times sold at a loss. An example of such leaders is Lux toilet soap, costing 64 
cents a cake and sold at 5 cents. Similar sacrifices are also made of certain 
lines of toothpaste. The percentage of mark-up in this department varies 
between 25 and 723 per cent on cost, with an average of approximately 56 per 
cent in the year 1933. 

Demonstrators are used extensively in this department. They are employed 
and paid by the firm and are under their direct control, but the greater part 
of their remuneration is recovered. They are usually offered by the manufac- 
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turers to the store in order to promote sales of their particular products, they are 
located at the counter where these preparations are being sold and are primarily 
interested in educating the public in their use, but they are required to sell other 
articles in the department as well. These demonstrators are educated or trained 
in the use of the various products and the cost of this is generally borne partly 
by the store and partly by the manufacturer. Advertising allowances up to 50 
per cent of the cost is made by certain of the cosmetic manufacturers, and certain 
others such as Listerine allow up to 5 per cent of the purchases towards cost of 
advertising. 
The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Lymans Limited 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Various Soap Manufacturers, such as Lever Bros. 
Helena Rubinstein 
Elizabeth Arden 
Northrup Warren 
Jal, lel, AM! 

Richard Hudnut 
Herdt Chartrand 
Palmers Ltd. 
Maurice Levy 
Vinant Ltd. 


There are no seasonal changes in prices. The stock in this department has 
increased approximately 40 per cent over that of last year. There are no con- 
signment stocks, but nearly all lines of cosmetics and perfumes are exchangeable. 

An unusual feature of this department is the abnormal number of new 
preparations continually coming on the market. The firm endeavours to dis- 
continue one old line for each new one taken on. This is impossible in every 
instance, and there is a tendency, over a period of years, to accumulate stocks 
of lines which have ceased to be popular. 

On Statement F-4 is submitted the comparative results for the ten years 1924 
to 1933 inclusive. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the years 1925 and 1927, sales 
increased steadily from $78,803, in 1924 to $136,612 in 1932 with a decrease to 
$124,124 in 1933, gross profit following the same trend. Profits were earned each 
year with the exception of 1925, the highest being $11,453 and $7,445 in the 
years 1929 and 1930 respectively, those for the subsequent years being consider- 
ably lower. The per cent of gross profit was 38-7 in the year 1925 and for the 
other years varied between 46-38 in 1928 and 51-27 in 1933, which was 4-28 per 
cent greater than that for the previous year. 


Department 712—Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


Department No. 712 carries men’s clothing, boys’ clothing and boys’ furnish- 
ings. It is located on the second floor and occupies an area of 5,325 square feet. 
Men’s clothes consist of suits, topcoats and overcoats. The buying policy is 
determined by the quality and workmanship coupled with public demand for the 
lines carried. The buyer chooses the cloths and styles and the goods are made up 
by the manufacturers to the specifications of the firm. There is no interference 
or pooled buying with the Robert Simpson Company Limited, Toronto. Special 
sales are made from either regular stock, special purchases, or from both. The 
department handles “ready-made” and “ made-to-measure ” clothes. 

The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Suits— 


Society Brand Clothes Ltd. 
Samuelsohn & Co. 
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Freedman & Co. 

Hyde Park Clothes Ltd. 

Rubin Brothers 

S. Rubin & Co. 

Tip Top Tailors Ltd. (made-to-measure) 


Topcoats— 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. (IK Factory—Toronto) 
Freedman & Co. 
Samuelsohn & Co. 
Joseph May’s, Leeds, England. 


Overcoats— 


W.R. Johnston Ltd. 

Samuelsohn & Co. 

Rubin Brothers. 

S. Rubin Co. Ltd. 

Simpson’s (K Factory—Toronto). 
Freedman & Co. 

Freedman & Gabbe. 


Price spreads are guided by the average accumulative weekly mark-up in 
comparison with that budgeted. Each line of merchandise is marked to the best 
advantage, allowing for maximum mark-up and sales. It varies from approxi- 
mately 25 per cent or 30 per cent to 60 per cent, each purchase being valued on 
its own merits of styles, patterns and quality. The average for the year was 47 

er cent. P 
: As a general rule there are no advertising allowances made by suppliers and 
the usual terms are net thirty days. 

Consignment goods are sometimes accepted from a manufacturer in order 
to assist him in selling surplus stocks which have not been manufactured specific- 
ally for the firm, and are occasionally carried at the request of the departmental 
manager. It is not the usual practice to carry goods on consignment. These 
consignment stocks are recorded as ordinary purchases, and the only other details 
pertaining to them are kept by the departmental manager. No information was 
available as to the amount taken in during 1933 or the amount of such goods 
returned. 

On Statement F-5 is submitted the comparative results for the four years 
1930 to 1933 inclusive. 

This department was not started until 1930 and the figures for that year 
as shown are for part of the year only. During the last three years sales increased 
slightly each year from $202,413 in 1931 to $236,807 in 1933. Gross profit and 
expenses also increased each year. The percent of gross profit varied between 
35-93 and 37-81 and substantial losses were incurred each year. 


Departments 721-723 and 724—Shoes 


Departments Nos. 721-3-4 carry “ Women’s Shoes,” ‘ Men’s Shoes” and 
“Lower Priced Shoes,” respectively. The latter include shoes for men, women 
and children. Women’s shoes are located on the second floor and occupy an area 
of 4,396 square feet. Men’s shoes are located on the ground floor and occupy 
an area of 1,294 square feet, and the lower priced shoes are located in the 
basement and occupy an area of 2,580 square feet. 

Women’s shoes range in price from $4, $6, $8.50, $10 to $12.50 and the cor- 
rective or welted shoes range from $7 to $10. The*practice of the firm in buying 
these shoes has been to concentrate on several standard lines of certain manu- 


facturers. Special sales are usually made up from regular stock of broken lines, 
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etc., or from special purchases from manufacturers of their surplus stocks, which 
are ‘put “ on sale” immediately, or from a combination of both. Ninety- five per 
cent of all the shoes sold are ‘ Canadian made.” 

The average mark-up ranges from 45 per cent to 55 per cent on cost, the 
lower being applicable to the lower priced shoes. 

The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Women’s— 
La Giaconda Shoe Co. Ltd. 
Smardon Shoe Company. 
Perth Shoe Company Limited (Lockwedge Shoe). 
Style Shoe Company. 


Men’s— 
Hartt Shoe Company.. 
Slater Shoe Company. 
Macfarlane & Lefaivre. 


Lower Priced Store— 
Gale Bros. Limited, Quebec. 
Ludger Duchesne. 
Laliberte Shoe Co, Limited. 
Parker Steele Shoe Company Limited. 
Bond Shoe Company. 
Dependable Slipper. 


The only advertising allowance received is from the Perth Shoe Company 
on the Lockwedge shoe, viz. 50 per cent of the cost of advertising this particular 
make of shoe. 

There are no consignment stocks in this department, with the exception of 
fifteen pairs of hunting boots selling from $22 to $25 per pair. 

There are very few special sales of men’s shoes due to the fact that the 
styles do not change as rapidly as for women. The prices of men’s shoes vary 
from $4.85 to $12.50 and are all standard makes from regular suppliers. 

The Lower Priced Store women’s and men’s shoes range from $1.99 to $3.35 
and are usually made up from regular lines purchased together with odd sizes 
and lines from the regular stocks in departments Nos. 721 and 723. 


Department 721—Women’s Shots 

On Statement F-6 is submitted the comparative results of operations for the 
ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. 

Sales varied from a low of $210,566 in 1924 to a high of $289,405 in 1926 
with increases each year since 1930 to a volume of $270,787 in 1933. Per cent of 
eross profit for the years 1927 and 1928 was 36-19 and 31-21 respectively, other- 
wise it varied from a low of 41-01 in 1929 to a high of 43-11 in 1930, that for 
the year 1933 being 42-24. It will be noted that the latter is the exact average 
for all departments of the entire store. 

This department produced profits in varying amounts except for the years 
1924 and 1928. The loss in the latter as well as the lower per cent of gross profit 
in the years 1927 and 1928 is due at least in part to more heavy stock write- 
downs, shortages, etc. 


Department 723—Men’s Shoes 

On Statement F-7 is submitted the comparative results of operations for the 
years 1930 to 1933. This department was started in the year 1930 and figures 
for that year as shown are for part of the year only. There was a slight increase 
in sales in 1932 over those for the previous year and a substantial gain in the 
year 1933 to $51,554. Per cent of gross profit for the year 1933 was 39-70, being 
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2-48 better than that for the previous year and 2-92 less than that for the year 
1931. Considering the small volume of business in this department, it suffered 
substantial losses in each of the last three years, although there was a slight 
improvement in the year 1933. 


Department 724—Lower Priced Shoes 

On Statement F-8 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 
the four years 1930 to 1983 inclusive. Sales increased from $100,675 in 1930 to 
$167,899 in the year 1932, with a drop to $157,509 in 1933. Per cent of gross 
profit showed small reductions each year from a high of 36-54 in 1930 to a low 
of 35-30 in 1933. The expenses increased each year with the result that a loss 
of $3,499 was sustained in the year 1933, this being due to reduction in the 
volume of sales as well as in the per cent of gross profit together with a slight 
increase in departmental expenses. 


Departments 733-734-735-738—Ladies’ Ready-to-wear 

Departments Nos. 733-4-5-8 which consist of Ladies’ ready-to-wear are 
situated on the third floor and in the basement. The space occupied on the third 
floor is 15,314 square feet and in the basement 3,529 square feet. The buying is 
conducted along the lines outlined in the opening paragraph of this report. The 
dresses are grouped into price classes and are made to be sold at these various 
prices to enable the firm to make the average mark-up budgeted for in competi- 
tion with the other stores in the district. The manufacturers who are chosen as 
suppliers are selected on the basis of quality, style and workmanship. The mark- 
up for the summer season is apparently smaller than in the fall or winter season, 
on account of the larger volume of business and greater competition. The buyers 
in this department make periodical trips to the style centres in order to see the 
latest models. In many cases the manufacturers are supplied with samples and 
quotations are obtained for copies which are to be marked up to predetermined 
selling prices. ‘There is little variation in the cost of standard styles. Special 
sales are made from either regular stock, special purchases, or beth depending 
on the circumstances as to quality, quantity and style of the commodity. The 
buying is conducted entirely by the department and there is no pooled buying 
with the Toronto store, although the corresponding departments of both stores 
carry practically the same styles and quality of merchandise. 

The approximate precentage of mark-up varies between 60 per cent and 70 
per cent on cost in the ordinary departments, and is 50 per cent in the Lower 
Price Store. There are no advertising allowances from the manufacturers of the 
merchandise carried in this department, nor are there any allowances made for 
demonstrators or models. 

The principal suppliers are as follows:— 

Gould Samuels Limited 

Excelsior Ladies’ Wear Limited 

Queen Dress and Waist Company Limited 

Cleveland Dress Company 

Deckelbaum Bros. Limited 

Canadian Waist Limited 

Ideal Dress Limited 

Comfort Kimono Limited 

Home Frocks Limited 

Bernice Dress Inc. 

Fainer’s Ladies’ Wear Limited 

J. E. Stone, Esq. 

Prince Manufacturing 

Little Women’s Dress Inc. 

Rae Dresses Limited 

Billie Burke Dress Company. 
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An unusual feature of the business in this department is the large percentage 
of returns from customers which has been higher in the last two years than ever 
before. This is accounted for by the lower purchasing power of the public who 
are attracted by the merchandise, make the purchase but on receiving delivery 
realize that they are unable to pay for them and are forced to return the goods. 


On Statements F-9a and F-9b are submitted the comparative results of 
operations for the ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. Prior to the year 1930 
these departments appear to have been carried as one, with a break-down in 
the year 1930 into two groups, and a further analysis in subsequent years as 
under ,— 


733 Better Priced Dresses 

734 Moderately Priced Dresses 

735 Misses’ Coats and Dresses 

738 Lower Priced Coats and Dresses 


It will be noted that sales increased steadily from $152,637 in 1924 to $627,599 
in 1931 with reductions each year thereafter to $532,582 in 1933. These reduc- 
tions apply in all four sub-departments with the exception of Misses’ Coats 
and Dresses which showed an increase of 25% in the year 1933 over that of 
the previous year. For the years 1924 to 1930, per cent of gross profit varied 
between 39.83 and 47.48 with drops to 34.95 and 34.53 in the years 1931 and 
1932 respectively, and a rise to 37.26 in the year 1933. The expenses in these 
departments followed the same trend as the sales, and the net operating results 
showed small losses in the years 1924 and 1925, moderate profits for the next 
four years, followed by a small loss in the year 1930 and substantial losses 
during the last three years. ‘Moderately priced dresses” make up about 40% 
of the business of this department and produce a per cent of gross profit slightly 
in excess of the average. “Lower priced coats and dresses” constitute about 
30% to 35% of the business and produce a per cent of gross profit slightly less 
than the average, being about 3% to 4% less than that for moderately priced 
dresses. ‘Better priced dresses’? which provides the third best volume, gives 
an average of only about 27% gross while the smallest department, namely 
“Misses’ coats and dresses” produced a gross per cent of 40.83 in 1931, 49.76 
in 1932 and 53.87 in the year 1933. 


Department 742—Underwear and Kimonos 


Department No. 742 is located on the fourth floor and occupies a space 
of 3,382 square feet and consists of Ladies’ lingerie and kimonos. The buying 
policy in this department is similar to the others in that the merchandise is 
bought from reliable manufacturers to sell at a definite selling price in com- 
petition with the other stores in the district. There is a gradual change of 
material being brought forward for the making up of the merchandise in this 
department. This tends to an accumulation of old stock but is counteracted 
by “special sales” of regular stock and specifie purchases which are mixed and 
sold in the lower priced store. The manager keeps in touch with the style 
centres and manufacturers in order to keep the stock up to date. 


The percentage of the mark-up to cost varies from about 35% tc 60% 
with an average of 49% for the year 1933. 


The principal suppliers for this department are as follows:-— 
Rayon Lingerie— 
Beau-Nit Company Limited 


Harvey Knitting Company 
Model Underwear Company Limited 
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Crepe de Chine Lingerie— 


Kaymar Limited 
Toronto Petticoat Limited 


Kimonos— 


Diamond Tea Gown Limited 
Manhattan Bathrobe 
H. V. Cowie, Esq. 


The only advertising allowance obtained in this department is that of 1% 
on purchases of regular lines from the Harvey Knitting Company Limited. This 
is received monthly in the form of a credit note. 

Consignment stocks are rarely carried and then only when approach is 
made by the manufacturer with a view to assisting him in disposing of his 
surplus stock. These consignments are handled as regular purchases and there 
is no available information as to the total quantity taken in, sold or returned. 

On Statement F-10 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 
the ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. It will be noted that sales increased each 
year with the exception of the year 1930, being $241,619 in 1933 as compared 
with $114,120 in 1924. Until the year 1929 the per cent to gross profit varied 
between a low of 43.38 in 1924 and a high of 48.64 in 1926. Since then there 
has been a slight decrease each year with a per cent of 37.20 for the year 1933. 
This department has shown a profit each year, varying from lows of $58 and 
$74 in 1933 and 1932 respectively, to a high of $17,441 in the year 1928. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, we will adjourn for lunch and reassemble at 
3:30 and then take up this question of wages. 


The Committee adjourned at 12:50 p.m. to resume at 3:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
The Carman: Order. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, you are turning to a memorandum on wages. Has this been 
printed?—A. Yes, it has, sir. 
Q. Then, Mr. Adamson, will you deal with the wage situation in the com- 
pany and its subsidiary factory and stores.—A. Dealing first with the Toronto 
organization :— 


MEMORANDUM RE INVESTIGATION OF Waces Patp TO EMPLOYEES OF THE TORONTO 
ORGANIZATION OF THE Ropert Simpson Company LIMITED AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Toronto Organization 


The statements to be submitted and these notes cover only the Toronto 
employees of The Robert Simpson Co. Limited organization, which, however, 
represent approximatively 75 per cent of the total persons employed by the 
Simpson Company and its subsidiaries. 

The Simpson organization in Toronto consists of— 

1. The Store—in which are located the Selling departments, Restaurants, 

Alteration Rooms, some Workrooms, the Charge Office and some Fixe- 
cutive Offices; 
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2. Mutual Street Building—in which are located the Toronto Mail Order 
Division, Administrative Offices, various factories and workrooms, stock 
rooms of store selling departments, the telephone order office and the 
delivery depot; 

3. Front Street Warehouse—used by the Furniture Department; 

4. Parking Garage—used by customers; 

The following companies have operations in Toronto:— 

The Robert Simpson Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Eastern Limited 

Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited 
Thompson Manufacturing Company Limited 
Central Indoor Parking Garage Company Limited 


The following general classification of employees has been observed:— 

1. Selling Departments—including assistant managers and all employees 
directly connected with the selling departments. While most of these 
are sales clerks, there are also some stockroom employees and a few 
office employees attached to selling departments. 

2. Restaurants—including all employees of the five store restaurants.— 
(Groups 1 and 2 above are classified by the Company as Selling 
Wages). 

3. Store and Mutual Street Services—including Advertising Offices, Shop- 
ping Service and Order Offices, Parcelling, Shipping and Delivery, Ele- 
vator Operators, Porters and Garage Employees. 

4. Charge and Administrative Offices. 

(Groups 3 and 4 above are classified by the Company as Store Ser- 
vices and Miscellaneous). 


5. Mail Order. 
6. Factories and Workrooms. 


Investigation 

The purpose of the investigation into wages is to determine the present 
wage rates and earnings throughout the organization, the effect which the de- 
elining dollar sales volume of the past few years has had upon these wage rates 
and earnings and the practices of the Company in relation to the Minimum 
Wage Board Regulations. 

General information as to policy, routine, etc., contained herein has been 
obtained from Company officials. Whenever possible it was verified by observa- 
tion, but in many cases this was not possible without questioning individual 
employees and this was not done. 


Terms of Employment, etc. 

All employees are hired through the Employment Office on requisition of 
department managers and subject to their approval. Many employees engaged 
as permanent employees are first engaged on a temporary basis. 


Hours. 

The regular store hours are 8.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. six days a week. Clerks 
must ‘clock in” by 8.10 in the case of men and 8.20 in the case of women. It is 
also some minutes after 5.30 before most employees can leave their departments, 
due to necessity of covering stock, adding up tallies, etc. An hour for lunch 
and a fifteen minute relief period, in both the morning and afternoon, is allowed. 
Mutual Street employees must “clock in” by 8.25 A.M. 

During July and August in 1932 and 1933 (and June, July and August 
prior to that) the store closed Saturdays at 1.00 P.M. 
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For 12 Saturday evenings and 6 weeknights before Christmas in 1932 and 
1933 the store remained open until 10 P.M. Prior to 1932 the store remained 
open on only 3 or 4 Saturday evenings and 4 weeknights before Christmas. 
Employees receiving less than $35 per week are given half a day’s pay extra 
for these evenings and prior to 1932 received 40 cents supper money as well. 
Employees receiving $35 to $50 per week are still allowed 40 cents supper 
money. 

The store office and service employees operate on a 48-hour week; Mutual 
Street office employees operate on a 44-hour week; Factories and workrooms on 
a 44 to 48-hour week. 

Payment for overtime, other than when the store remains open at night, is 
not general in the Selling or Office Divisions. 


Holidays 

Summer holidays are granted on full pay to all classes of employees (ex- 
cepting those in certain factories) including the regular part-time staff, as 
follows:— 

Employees withthe company 


since 31st August 1933 Only Prior to 1933 
One year previous None One week 
Two years previous One week ) 

Ten years previous Two weeks§ Two weeks 


Officials state that the reduced schedule of 1933 was a temporary measure and 
that the company is reverting to its former holiday scale this summer. 

All regular employees (except some factory workers) are paid for legal 
holidays and store employees for the day after Christmas when the store re- 
mains closed. 


Basis of Payment 
Employees are paid in various ways, the chief methods being:— 
(1) Weekly or hourly wage. 
(2) Weekly wage plus commission. 
(3) Piece work. 


As well as a regular full-time staff there are many employees who normally 
only work certain definite hours each day (e.g., 11 to 5.30, or 10 to 3). 

In addition to this regular part-time employment a list of persons seeking 
employment is maintained in the Employment Office and when extra help is 
required for special sales, Saturdays, etc., persons on this list are called in. The 
officials of the Employment Office state that before an applicant’s name is placed 
on this list he or she is informed that only part-time employment may be 
expected for a time at least and these employees are known as “ Contingents ”’ 
or “ Extras.” 

There are also some salesmen known as “demonstrators” who are not 
paid by the Robert Simpson Company Limited but by the manufacturers 
of the products which they sell. 


Increases and Dismissals 
Increases are recommended by the Department Manager and approved 
by the Store Superintendent. The general policy regarding discharge or laying 
off of employees is that— 
(1) The Department Manager makes out a transfer slip on which is indi- 
cated the reason for releasing the employee and the employee’s rating 
(good, poor, etc.). This transfer is presented at the employment office. 
(2) If the Employment Office is unable to reassign the employee to another 
department, he is dismissed. 
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(3) A list of all employees being released is forwarded daily to the Store 
Superintendent, showing the years of service, reason for release, etc. 
Benefits 


Officials of the company explain that employees are entitled to the following 
benefits— 


Employees’ Discounts 


Excepting in the Provision, Restaurant and Pattern Departments, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent is allowed on purchases by employees or their dependents. 
Executives, Departmental Managers and Assistants, etc., may receive a greater 
discount. No complete record of the amount of these discounts is available. 
An analysis made by officials of the company of the discounts allowed during 
the first quarter of 1934 in those departments where partial records were avail- 
able; showed that these amounted in total to approximately $40,000. 


Profit Sharing Fund 


Participation in a Savings and Profit-sharing Fund is available to the 
Toronto employees in the Retail Store, Workrooms and Mail Order Division. 
Membership is optional and is restricted to employees having at least one year’s 
service. A small percentage of the participating employee’s wages is paid into 
the fund (limited to a maximum of $100 per year) and the company con- 
tributes a similar percentage of its profits. If the employee withdraws from 
the fund before ten years—or, in the case of female employees leaving to be 
married, before five years—he or she is entitled to receive the full amount of his 
or her contributions plus interest at 5 per cent compounded half yearly. After 
ten years’ service—or in the case of female employees after five years’ service 
if they leave to be married—the employee is entitled to withdraw from the fund 
the amount contributed by him or her, a proportion of the company’s contri- 
bution, interest, and a proportion of the profits forfeited by employees leaving 
before the required time. 


Sickness Pay, Etc. 


While the company is not obligated to pay wages during illness, Mr. Hay, 
the secretary-treasurer of the company, states that it is the company’s practice 
(excepting in the case of employees paid on an hourly rate basis) to pay a reason- 
able sickness allowance upon the recommendation of the department manager. 
The approximate amounts paid out in this manner to employees of the Toronto 
store and Mail Order Division during the past five years are stated by Mr. Hay 
to be as follows:— 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Does that indicate improving health?—A. I think the employees are there 
much more frequently than they used to be. 
Q. It may be a cutting down in the amount of sickness paid. 
By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Have you the number of employees who have benefited by that sickness 
pay’?—A. No, I have not. 
By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Have they a medical department?—A. Yes, there is a qualified doctor 
and nurses. 
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Q. And they render medical services to all their employees when required? 
A Yes. 


Sherbourne House Club 

The company contributes $5,000 a year to the Sherbourne House Club 
endowed by the late Mr. H. H. Fudger, former President of the company, which 
provides board and lodgings for almost a hundred of their female employees at 
$5 per week. 


Pensions 

The company has no pension scheme but at present some 44 ex-employees 
are receiving pensions, the total of which amounts to approximately $30,000 per 
year. The greater part of these pensions is paid out of a fund set aside by former 
shareholders of the company in 1929 which is now administered by a committee 
of trustees. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Who are entitled to this pension fund?—A. It is largely the older em- 
ployees; there is no pension scheme. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It was set up for certain definite pensioners?—A. It is not a scheme, 
although there are pensioners added from time to time. And there is also some 
amount being paid out by the company to former employees, but there is no 
regular scheme for it. 


Mr. Youne: How do you qualify for one of those pensions? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Long and faithful service. 
The Witness: It is not a definite scheme. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be correct to say that a board of trustees administer it and they 
shall determine who shall be added to the list. 
Q. There is no entitlement to go on the list. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there anywhere where you have a record of the number of years em- 
ployees have been working?—A. Only those who are now getting pensions. 

Q. Outside of the question of pension altogether, did you make a record of 
the employees working for say, three years, for five years, and for ten years?— 
A. There are 5,000 employees. No, I have no record. 

Q. I mean in percentage?—A. No. I can give you the number of years those 
employees who are receiving pension were with the company. 


Decrease in sales, number of employees and wages paid 


On Statement W-1 is shown comparative information for the past five years 
as to Toronto Store sales, merchandise transactions, number of employees and 
wages paid. This shows that while there has been a substantial decrease in the 
dollar sales volume the number of merchandise transactions has increased year by 
year. Total wages paid have decreased 30 per cent over the five-year period, 
from $5,697,164 in 1929 to $4,006,694 in 1933. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. A little better than a million and a half average reduction in wages 
since 1929?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, although the volume of sales has gone down the per- 
centage of selling wages has been reduced with it?—A. No, the percentage of 
selling wages remains practically constant. 

Q. I mean relatively constant to the volume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ordinarily, if the wages had remained at the same level they show an 
appreciable increase in the percentage of selling wages to the sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. But by reduction in numbers and by reduction in salary and wages the 
percentage has been kept fairly level?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. When was the first decrease in wages made?—A. I am coming to that 
too, Mr. Heaps. Selling wages have decreased from $2,308,766 in 1929 to 
$1,763,560 in 1933. The summary shows that the percentage of selling wages 
to sales was 7:4 per cent in 1929 and 1931, 7-5 per cent in 1930 and 1933, and 
7°8 per cent in 1932. 

The reduction in the total of wages paid has been effected in the following 
ways :— 


(a) Reduction in the number of employees. 

On Statement W-2 attached is shown the average number of Toronto 
employees (exclusive of Executive and Management) in each of the past five 
years divided into various classifications. The actual number employed, of 
course, varies from week to week and from season to season. The reduction in 
staff during these years amounts in total to 14-5 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is W-2, is that not printed?—A. No. 

Q. That is a short statement showing that in the retail selling departments 
and restaurant in 1929 there were 2,077; in 1930, 2,144; in 1931, 2,042; in 1932, 
1,297; and in 1933, 1,920?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is about 220 less than in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. So in the Toronto branch there has not been a very extensive drop in the 
numbers?—A. Not as high as some of the other divisions. 

Q. And the decrease there in the selling wage percentage would be in the 
amount of wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. It is interesting to note here that in the same period the number of 
merchandise transactions increased in 1929 from $16,432,675 to $17,076,649 in 
1933?—A. That is right. 

Mr. SommervittE: More transactions? 

Mr. Hears: More transactions and less pay. 

Mr. SoMMeErRVILLE: With fewer employees and less pay. 

Mr Hears: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is the way in which the wage percentage level 
has been maintained, 

Mr. Hears: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: The transactions were less in value. 

Mr. Hears: That might have been as the result of the drop in value of 
the merchandise G 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, some of the Mutual Street services showed what?—A. A decrease 
from 1,483 in 1929 to 1,258 in 1933; administration and charge office an increase 
from 307 i in 1929 to 316 in 1933; factories and work-rooms a decrease from 818 
in 1929 to 589 in 1933; a total ; in 1929 of 5,184 and in 1933, 4,430. 

Q. The percentage in 1929 would be 100 per cent as compared with 85°5 
in 1933?—A. That is right. 

Q. A 14:5 per cent reduction in the numbers of employees?—A. Yes, the 
average number. 


(6) Reduction in Wage Rates. 

During the past four years two wage cuts have been effected throughout 
all divisions of the organization excepting in the Mail Order Division where all 
employees other than executives, departmental managers and assistants were 
placed on a short-time basis. 

These wage cuts were made on the following bases:— 


Executives, 
Managers and Assistants Other 
(including Mail Order) Employees 
Date Effective per cent per cent 
Sr et eee a ie a ie aly ONG te 10 — 
September, OST 6 Ce ee ee — 10 
anuaryva MOS 2 ice ci ie eile aes Wa 15 10 


There were many individual exceptions to these general cuts. Experienced 
female employees could not be reduced below $12.50 per week because of the 
restrictions of the Ontario Minimum Wage regulations. Officials of the Com- 
pany state that as a general rule the wage rates of married men were not reduced 
below $20 per week at the time of the first “cut”, or below $18 per week at the 
time of the second. On the other hand, some employees were reduced by more 
than the above rates. 

In April 1934 a partial restoration of the last cut was made; those who had 
not received an increase since the date of the last cut were given back 5 per cent 
to the nearest 50 cents, with a minimum of $1 for full time employees. Increases 
were also made in the weekly wage rates in the Mail Order Division. 


(c) Reduction in time worked 


This is most apparent in the Mail Order Division where, as stated previous- 
ly, no reductions in rates were effected except in managers’ salaries. Short time 
and enforced holidays are also common in some of the factories and workrooms 
and there is evidence of it also in certain departments of the store. This is 
referred to in detail later in this memorandum. 


(d) Increase in number of part-time employees 

Coupled with the decrease in the number of full time employees there has 
been a slight increase in the numbers of regular part time employees, i.e. those 
working on a definite short-time schedule, as indicated by the following compar- 
able figures for the weeks ending 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. 
(The regular number of hours for which these are employed is shown on State- 
ment W-4.) 


1930 1934 
Selling i ee a sce dee ne ee 104 148 
Restaurant. 6 200s Sk ee eee eae ae 161 179 
Store Expense. . ; By es ieee inee  epees ee 92 50 
Administration and Charge Office. wal ee eee eer 0 4 
Maile Order. 3c.) BS SE oa SU Es eS 0 0 


357 381 
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Mr, Factor: When you speak of part-time employees, do you mean people 
who work so many hours a day or so many days a week? 


The WITNESS: So many hours a day every day of the week. 


The CHarrMaAN: There has been a material increase in part-time employees 
in the selling department. 


The Witness: From 104 to 148 on the weeks which we examined 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That will be dealt with later?—A. It is a small percentage of the total 
number of employees in the sales department. 
The CuHairMAN: It is a small percentage—that is out of 1900? 
The WITNEsS: Yes. 


(e) Reduction in Holiday Allowances 
This practice, which applied to 1933 only, has been mentioned above. 


(f{) One week’s enforced holiday in 1931 

During the Spring and Summer of 1931 most employees were required to 
take six days extra holidays (either in one week or spread over a period) without 
pay. 


Comparison of weekly rates of full time employees 
1930 and 1934 (Statement W-3) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Before we leave these methods adopted in bringing about a reduction in 
the percentage of sales wages, really the reduction in the number of employees 
was not very great?—A. No, it has not been. 

Q. And the increase in the number of part-time employees was not very 
great?—A. No. 

Q. So that practically the bulk of the wage reductions came in the form of 
definite wage cuts on existing employees?—A. Yes. 
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StaTEMENT No. W-3 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Page 2 


WEEKLY WAGE Ratss OF ALL FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES WHOSE NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 


No. of Employees 


Class Percentage to Total 
Wage Class Average 
1980 19384 1930 1934 
$ cts. % % 
Restaurants (including $3.50 per week meal allow- 
ance 
Male— 

Wider sO OOf ee cosy st ate cos SRE OIOe Me SOO ees al Ry tegen MA Re RONG ee ee See 
SIO SOOR oT OOM Ss soa se ee Pee ho PENA: | OOF eR cen Lk hee: 1-2 
SI OPPs toc onh weve reer Me AL. TPA CEY als See eta ae flee oe |e 8-0 
SISHOOR STOOD ee sc ek Mek A BAS 14 00 1 29 0:8 33-3 
STOO OLS OO ee etc hae eo ee. 17 00 55 13 45-0 14-9 
SUS 50H So OO Gc ec ee Me 20 00 28 iNT) 22-9 19-5 
SAO ba 0} OO neler ae ne orc LR, 23-50 11 10 9-0 11-5 
C5} GD S10) (010) ee ee cs ana ae 28 00 12 5 9-8 5-7 
B11) GUD SY 7000) A eee et ae 33 00 il 1 5:7 1-2 
SSD HOO SL ONOOENA. icc ee oe oO Be. 38-00 3 2 2-5 2-3 
CD) GD CU (010 Sere ee ee ere Ac 43 00 3 il 2°5 1-2 
BDO S SOOO. icccrcrctcl oti Be tetera. ASROQM RS ees clinic vers lee tee Mee oe 
S5ONDU SO000. 4. ee ck kee ee ck ee Re 55 50 1 it 0-9 1-2 
SEO 50S SO sO0 i ee Rae hs Oe AE a GS8OO ee see lets corsa ML Ree ccs eae 
Over S/5nO0 aca ke es ee Actual ial A eee eae Ory 

MTS GED eR Ms cock oS RRM re roan eile A ew Seetinces 122 87 100-0 100-00 

SAWVOTA GS NUCH 2 ca ME RRS Eloecs cboec cielo Ebbsborenoecioee $22.27 $18.94 

Female— 

WWmcdersSlO OO: Bein. 2a eROk. ce ss ce a ce QROOM See Sehr ok eI AN aia 
S10200- 0122 O0FSe. 2 eee es ER LIROOG IR Se ue Stee eRe 6-5 
BIDS OR ee EMeOd. 22. ARR ch A Rs 12 50 25 36 12:5 29-3 
SISsO0Se DOO Mee... RE. oe os Se 14 00 104 61 52-0 49-5 
Sl rOUSelecOO te co ec tees ba ae BS cee 17 00 52 7 26-0 5-7 
SISe5OSS2I OOM, . 6c. heOR ee elas ck ee 20 00 i 6 3:5 4-8 
S250 Se2 0200 Mes. fos Se ose SR ee: 23 50 8 3 4-0 2-4 
aD 5O-eoOsOO Ss. 2625.5 PERL dco he ee DS (0) ae ee a 17 Aes: 0-9 
SSORDOSS3 OOOH A sacs ds ee es hot ck ROR Re 33 00 I el ee este OFSNRA co 
SS ROU S4OFOONS. ccc chee cc bee tk BM Be: 38 00 Die epatuseyss MOR ee 
S40 PbO SS 5800 ecco ee lesen cc ce tk Ee Se ASROURIES S22 88s? 1 AAS Ae 0-9 
$45-50-$50.00....... Sat ceo had 3 eae NAR Bete ASROOMIE ss ics get o7, PR eee ie 
SO 50= S60" OOF. icc dye gdh es goed Rs Fes 55 50 Uae oeuesetere OND Ae Se 
S00 250-07>- 00s ba eee esa sb he. ck Bee eee COON Eee eee oe aor ioe Bee IEP cic eaeas 

FINO ni) asinine Ge rae siauen mused meanaa pataaaigeu! Sree pir [: Secu eaay ena 200 123 100-0 100-0 

INSTGIIHEY LO AGE NORBLBON GCS EO SOMME Ibe SOC UME $15.73 $14.28 
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Page 3 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Weexty Wace Rates or aut Funt-Time Emproyres WHosh NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 
ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 1930, AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


Class No. of Employees | Percentage to Total 
Wage Class Average 
1930 1934 1930 1934 
$ cts. % % 
Services and Expenses (excluding Charge Accounts 
and Administrative Offices): 
Mutual St. and Store. 
Male— 

Under $10: 00h.) 28 oe eae 9 00 63 51 7-6 7-1 
SLORO0 LSU OOn EG es ERE ree ee 11 00 33 él 4-0 4-3 
(SIV GHGS U eee a ee a ee STA bana Gf a aie TO SOR ean nian (ile) ere tcee tree 0-8 
$13 0GSS15 00); He oc5 se Gra eee 14 00 18 46 2-2 6-4 
$15 50 S18. 0025... 0 eae ee ae 17 00 48 197 5:8 27-4 
SUS o0ao2l 00. va... eae cc) eee ee 20 00 162 Doi 19-5 34-9 
S21 OS S2ONO0) Ah) ccs BRE ej eee 23 50 295 53 35:5 7-4 
Zoe OO SSOLOO). i: icc ad Aes sae eke 28 00 106 35 12-8 4-9 
S30 {50S 88500. Lo. 9s. SO ee ee eee 33 00 32 18 3°8 1-8 
$39 00-340700) 8. ck ore eee 38 00 22 16 2-6 2°2 
$4005 S45: 002 Fes oo ete ioe eee ei: 43 00 8 4 1-0 0-5 
$45. 50-S50. 00... coicetiye cee ace ee ee 48 00 eT 4 1:3 0-5 
S5OF50SSO0) OO I. cece ae at cee ees 55 50 7 u 0-8 1-0 
$60 005970) OO} i cedicge ne Sock Se ee 68 00 13 5 1:6 0-7 
ON ERIS SOON ss) cay ie coe eee Actual 13 1 105% 0-1 

WM tallts ch, NE os Gk ene Cos te oe ee ae ere eee 831 720 100-0 100-0 

Average Ratente:. ite Cie co | are $24.68 $19.90 

Female— . : 

Under S10. 00k ec cieeweoe oO e ee 9 00 113 53 18-3 12-6 
S1OSO0- S12 00 Re cesses Goce eae 11 00 80 31 18-9 7-4 
SUD OO RE 2 Sok Be eS eR aR ics Re a 12 50 38 185 6:3 44-2 
$13 00281500. i.e 5508 ee ee 14 00 167 95 27-1 22-7 
S15 S0RSTS OO} Fess SR ee ee 17 00 103 28 16:7 6-7 
$18 5025921 - OO... 5 ee a 20 00 44 8 7-1 1-9 
$21 250=$25- 00.8. cae oe eee ee 23 50 34 ili 5:5 2:6 
$25250-$30..008. ooo ee eS ico eee ae 28 00 20 5 3:2 1:2 
$30750=935 00), 3.0.8) since Rae ee ee 33 00 Galtachrceeeres Te Oe. oe 
$35450—$40 00K cocci sc so ae See ee 38 00 4 i 0-6 0-2 
$400 50-$45: 00. ceil eo. Se ee BB OO Ee ec es ce Sse eS eee 
$45. 50-S50 00 yee Oe ee 48 00 Dh hrtiactora matin OSS ee ee 
$50 50=S60! OONe. eenaeat sn ce eee eee eee 55 50 3 2 0-5 0-5 
$60 2502975 CO0 Rs icin es eee ee 68 00 aN ee eres Case OD ae eae 
Over $75:00H os eee ee ee Actual Diane ores (SO Bae es 

Total oseuiecceics ned eee ae ee 616 419 100-0 100-0 

Average dRiate {055 (8a oan: mal emcee mea $15.35 $13 .47 
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Sratement No. W-3—Continued 
Page 4 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) 


Weexty Wace Rates or Att Furit-Time Empitoyrers WHosr NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE 
WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 1930 anp 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


: No. of Employees |} Percentage to Total 
bs Class 
Wage Class Aveo 
vena 1930 1934 1930 1934 
$ cts. % % 
Chameee grunts and Administrative Offices— 
a 
9 00 8 ws 8-3 8-8 
11.00 4 5 4-2 6:2 
VNU) ee ae ees E 1 Reta cake 1-2 
14 00 8 6 8-3 7:5 
SLD RDOK SIS HOO ee. ee EBS oo lice ds Ope Beek 17 00 8 11 8-3 13-8 
SISO SAIROO Bess. sss. bh - Rh cc sae sche ES Rica 20 00 8 1S 8-3 18-8 
S21 HOR S2ONOO gee hs cot hR sc cc tv fe tee we 23 50 13 8 13-5 10-0 
PADRDO-SGURUO Mhe ccc cist Atco: occs ode Sih Sito 28 00 i) 6 9-4 7-5 
SOO MNO PO DMO EE ks ce GR. cs cc casts OR Sb 33 00 9 5 9-4 6-3 
SODMOUK CLONER sea kok oe cle ecce  fe Mbt c 38 00 9 6 9-4 7:5 
SAMO Wt ONOU Be oo, «sich ae cle se nec beete bet 43 00 2 4 2-1 5-0 
ADO POOROO Ie sc cnc ck of oss oe aa ole Se Recl 48 00 5 2 5-2 2-5 
OO MDO-SGOKO sc occ bok Be ccc ots a> Oe Hebd 55 50 5 1 5-2 1-2 
OU AEM ey OOO a5 ciaccia hee cos ie aes s Ae IS 68 00 4 2 4-2 2-5 
Oe AV DNOO 2 oa a. ccc es de ep Actual 4 1 4-2 1-2 
PCO K HE) PR ees arena i'd Cree ge ns PROS cre il Tl Set 96 80 100-0 100-0 
Averaccuhaten eo: SP ROR Fok Bb os $30.64 $24.83 
Female— 
Winder slOs00). 00.) ee ee ae. 9 00 18 2 6-8 0-8 
SLOMO0-91 2500. G25... BBs ss de Le 11 00 27 11 10-3 4-2 
SAO tse boa coe SMe Cock. habe eee, 12 50 of 146 14-1 55:3 
BS AOQ=o1 F200 Sl. oo ot EE. oes ee BE 14 00 71 66 27-0 25-0 
Slow ol SOO. 88... 2.58 aR. co es soe OP OES. 17 00 58 26 22-1 9:9 
SSD o2 lOO. cc hc ARE Sas occ ol SE OOS: 20 00 24 6 9-1 2-2 
CPA SOEE ESE ES ee ee fr ae me aes a 23 50 19 2 7-2 0-7 
S27 OU-SSOKOO. Bo... cc ck ee ect och TE ORE. 28 00 74 4 0-8 1:5 
CRIO: GUE SINT Rt Meme ns gers 5 Senne ee GI | erase B 33 00 3 1 1-1 0-4 
SSO SOOO Fs hoe oc oso ote Me Se. 38 00 pel ree es 8 1:5 
SAO DO PA DAOU oi oc kiaie seco ee eh, ASOD) feos oon cis alloc es ake ke [ea 
HOO SOONOO eek be de cee a ote EMD. Bae ASHOO Ree es. ae ee wae 
MOOMOO-SOOSOOs <a a. Wee SS. ae. SE. BA By") ee Gees ol WAM RRINOR I VE Scat. ve 
BGQRSO RT OROU coh Sa GSEO00 (Pee eae. ce (ee mere 
Omer S(DRO0 Fe ee ke em SACRED SS Re ae od Wmrememaieen al ies Br as 
“ARO es CAEN ARE, Ene i SNE Tet RS He 1 VG IN 263 264 100-0 
AW CEASE AIUALO serrccmnaoionveiriearct: cs. L's wal epee: $15.72 $13.80 
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THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


(Toronto Units—Wages) 


Weexty Wace Rates or Att Furi-Timz Emptoyrns WHosr NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE 
WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 1930 AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


Class No. of Employees | Percentage to Total 
Wages Average 
1930 1934 1930 1934 
S4ctss % % 
Mail Order— 
Male— 

WnderSlOs0G54 6.5 th 9 00 2 1 1-5 1-0 
S10 F00SS12:) OOK. o5 5 5. RE ie 11 00 17 8 12-3 7-6 
BDO ae Re ie ve ees eo Rec tire oe noe eee 12 50 2 2 1-5 1-9 
SIBROO=SUSeOOM oS Be oc ee 14 00 16 8 11-6 7-6 
Sip eO0- PLS OOiae sos. Pessoa ee ean 17 00 13 9 9-4 8-6 
SIBFSO a2 OOM ee cc eee se lee Bic seit 20 00 15 8 10-9 7-6 
C2 Oa ZOnOORe) of BO Oe ee: eee 23 50 31 33 22-5 31-4 
$25 250-S30R00. 8. es op ee ee 28 00 16 12 G2 11-4 
S30 S5OeSS5NOORe. 22. eae oc sos pees ieee 33 00 a 9 5-1 8-6 
S35 e504 0008. oe a oes ee ee 38 00 vs 8 5-1 7-6 
S40 S50 S45 200.8) se ae oe essere 43 00 6 2 4-3 1-9 
$45 PHOS HOKOO i. 6 ccs k es ve een ie 48 00 6 5 4-3 4-8 
$5050 -SG0K00. 4... UR oe eee 55 50 A esa a P19), |S eee 
S60 ORS CoROG Se ac ea. Fo he ees 68 00 Dial sia win sas a TARR 2 yee 
Over S(5H00 CN as ee A Ctialyal ice beeen coal aelcidicn ae 6 eel ee eee meee 
PROta st so. OR ac). ieeeaa Sen eI 138 105 100-0 100-0 

Average Ratet 8 RE RURe 6 beso Sey oa ae $24.53 $24.62 

Female— 

Under $1000.23). 00.2. 288.6 ee 9 00 ans Sige Ree PAT ie Se eae 
$10 5005312 00) £85. 0 ee a. ene: 11 00 48 2 14-2 0-8 
bea) s Seem 0 Se Ul 4 ARO Be. tlc, oe 12 50 70 76 20-8 31-1 
SIS O0SST 5 HOOK Mes 2 BR are sacs seo 14 00 122 103 36-2 42-2 
$lbOOS81S OO Se: 2. he 17 00 59 39 17-5 16-0 
SUS b0=$21 OO eR 3 . SF ee 26 00 14 9 4-2 Bor 
$20 250-825, 00e%. 2... BR eae 23 50 5 8 1-5 3-3 
$25450-$30). 0028... be). ee eee 28 00 U 3 2-0 1-3 
$3050 5$3D 008 oo... Se ees ce ee ee 33 00 2 1 0-6 0-4 
$35 400-$40 R00! a 00 aus Sood oe Pee eee 38 00 1 1 0-3 0-4 
$40:.50-$45000).0 3 sees tees ee ee AZO OR xc c's Se Ui tein cwcuticyr a RR rg | SE eae 
$4550=$50: 00h 5 oes es oes ae ee ASWOO RE faces ks Shea hk sw Sle ee. cre) coe 
$50: 50-860: 00s 3 oc lahat 2 ee 55 50 Le ev ayiceanes (8% | ieee oe 
S60 50S 7H KOO sc de tek ee ee Ree GSHOOM ence claw eae ge alee ce 
Over $75 5002 tx. cess bese sk ee WA cote silt 3.2. 5 oda tls Bacacec tere Slee | eee Re | Oe cree cote 
Prieceworkersies. ee eee ee ‘Actual a 3) ..h a PA eee suas 0-8 
ol Lo) 2 enrol aneinencatbaen on scp arama Suna ||c Seven es BBY A 244 100-0 100-0 

Averape Rate cic S60 secu seein |e ores $14.66 $14.92 
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THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


WEEKLY WAGE Rates or ALL Futt-limE EmMpioyers WHosrt NAMES ARE ON THE PAY-ROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 


No. of Employees 


Percentage to Total 


Class 
Wage Class i 
Average | 1939 1934 1930 1934 
Factories and Workrooms— $ ets. % % 
Male— 

Winder (OO i ee ee gk 9 00 2 2 0-4 0-6 
LOKUU SARC nmemem enter ten Sao Sere 11 00 15 14 2-6 4-0 
SO ee hee co srcnsrarces BS ie nits? c.cis meee 12 50 Slt Rk ae O- SOLS Le 
CTE? CDSS SY (ND Sa eas aoe tee wearer Ue eels 14 00 9 10 1-6 2-8 
SHO ISAO eee me 17 00 13 19 2-2 5-4 
Piss Usa OO. MT eee a Ua Bo POY 20 00 12 52 2-1 14-6 
Sle OES 2 OOO ae toys iene. eh ergo ie 23 50 97 80 16-7 22-5 
\VPAB TLDS ALO) (O10) spat i LPN gas Rene Raat NU 28 00 96 86 16-6 24-2 
WaOPDU-SaOkUON anne ona SME HPS yf 33 00 121 48 20-9 13°5 
SS5RIO 4 OnOO Ms wre ors. ae. rl dye oe 38 00 180 4 31-1 1-1 
S40 OO aOR OOM ree Gt kt da ate 43 00 8 5 1-4 1-4 
RA Dv OO eOOVOOR, aed EME Meee thy | By fs 48 00 5 1 0-9 0-3 
PHORD0=S GOL 00s cry. tenet. bes Ges 55 50 9 2 1-6 0-6 
SGORO0= RT ORO0 Akt Ms mens sae Ft oe 68 00 6 4 1-0 1:1 
LOVELESS Feces Mee tere tara dais WEEE: 4 Actual Pa NE is ie ENE Ocala es. s os 
ieceworkens}W... 7561. S514, PLO. OLOLR. Actual 1 28 0-1 7-9 

pote! eset tceice can pe rae eee albu cases S 579 355 100-0 100-0 

AnenagelRabecs, pees ars ds sae: eel bee ee: a. Sil 64) |$. 23) 96 

Female— 

LOIS SINR 0) eee sa Mie ea A ae) a ea 9 00 7 5 1:8 1:5 
I ONOO Seon OO be ce ka ae a 11 00 8 8 2-1 2°5 
CSE GD acaics ieee pte pe le Ua icine aint, Sade 12 50 14 118 Biodf 36-7 
milo OOM aU MOOK ease: WPA os Linas ate 14 00 104 66 27-2 20-5 
PTS OSE SPST CO) aoe AEA mena 17 00 (il 35 18-6 10-9 
MS eOOs oe LHOOR YESS TPIS ES oO). OE 20 00 30 11 7-9 3:4 
SOOO a2, OOP EES. oP rr age Mert ae eis 23 50 20 5 5-2 1:6 
OMI UECOU LOU isis Me ume a. trees 28 00 13 2 3:4 0-6 
SSO ROMwaDKOO.-Ake OSOMIT ESTEE OELG JAG ae 33 00 1 2 0-3 0-6 
FDO C4000 fy Sen. eesetaet cio orpntiery - 38 00 1 1 0-3 0-3 
AU MOU RS FORO rt tt cre eng cry mts oo 43 00 2 1 0-5 0:3 
SABO S50FOO LINE eee Ls Oe eels EM 48 00 De, BO 8 0:5 
SO ROO OOOO 2 sce ee coe a, Ree es ek tae aD OOP sseiorseie. ori Rett: SestOs. seve toss 
S000 oy00 4 oa hk ee a oe ee G8) 005 |i oe yee oe Sea eae [Eee aL a 
Wmer S75 OU aa, Bee ed MS he eee PAIGE UAL ee ne re ee en IE, Ame NI ee 
Ibreceworkersséh? sG.L:.:. ae w tb. OYE: Actual 109 68 28-5 21-1 

MG tales ee emer ey es Mma env me 382 322 100-0 100-0 

PACE RAC OR ALCK a ted de ee A sorrel IPR nce Ar ke $. 15.47 |$ .. 13.40. 


36332—1934 
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On Statement W-3 attached is shown a comparative summary according to 
rate groups and according to various classifications of the full time employees 
(exclusive of Management) appearing on the pay-rolls for the weeks ending 8th 
January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. This statement is designed to show the 
average weekly rate and includes all regular full time employees on the pay- 
rolls on these dates. In both years some of these employees did not work during 
the week due to sickness, holidays, temporary lay-offs, or to having left the ser- 
vices of the company, without official notification of this being received by the 
wage Office at the time the pay-roll was prepared. It must also be remembered 
that due to overtime, short time and commissions, some employees’ earnings were 
not identical with their weekly wage rates. The wage rates shown on this state- 
ment are not those in force at the present time. As already explained, a partial 
restoration of the last cut was made in April, 1934. 

Q. What was the recommendation regarding the increase that was made in 
1934?—A. Employees getting a certain rate of pay got a minimum increase of 
$1; those getting a higher rate of pay got 5 per cent increase instead of that dollar 
minimum, calculated to the nearest 50 cents. 

Q. One dollar a week minimum extra pay was given in April, and 5 per 
cent to the nearest 50 cents on anything over a dollar?—A. The exceptions to the 
application of the wage cuts and the wage policy regarding new employees have 
resulted in a different grouping of employees in rate classes than would have 
occurred had these reductions been applied strictly to the pay-rolls as they stood 
at the time. In the selling departments 27-5 per cent of the female employees 
were receiving more than $18 per week in 1930 and applying only the general cuts 
these employees should still be receiving more than $15 per week in 1934. In 
actual fact, only 17-6 per cent received more than $15 per week in 1934. In 
1930 46-6 per cent of the male workers received more than $25 per week, while 
in 1934 only 40 per cent received more than $21 per week. 

Q. Before you leave that—A. Those are dealt with in detail again. 

@. Are they dealt with in detail again so as to indicate the proper propor- 
tions?—A. Not in all cases, but most of them are dealt with under different sec- 
tions. 


Part-Time Employees (Statement W-4). 


On this statement is listed the number of part-time employees working defi- 
nite hours each day (e.g. 11-5.30) shown on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, 
and 10th January, 1934, analysed according to the number of hours worked. 

While these employees are hired for a certain number of hours per day, they 
may work longer than those hours and on days of sales, Saturdays and before 
holidays, some may be working full time. 

Nearly all of these employees are women and in January, 1934, were being 
paid 27 cents per hour or at the rate of $12.96 per week. In the earlier year the 
same uniformity of rates is not noticeable and the average rate was slightly 
higher. 

Part-time employment is not a recent innovation in the store and in relatively 
few cases were present part-time sale clerks formerly employed as full-time 
clerks. A large proportion of these clerks are married women, the number of 
such in each division being shown on the statement. 


Contingents (Statement W-5). 

In addition to regular part-time employees there are numerous “ Contin- 
gents ” or “‘ Extras” available as required. As explained previously there are 
within this class many different conditions of employment. 

No records are kept as to the regularity of employment or the earnings over 
a period of individual “ contingent’ employees. Statement W-5 shows the num- 
ber actually working in the two weeks 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 
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1934. There is a substantial reduction from 1930 in the number of both male and 
female employees in 1934 and, in the case of male employees, a substantial in- 
crease in the number of hours worked. As in the case of regular part-time 
employees, the majority were receiving 27 cents per hour in 1934 and in 1930 a 
rate slightly higher on the average, but more widely varying. 


RETAIL SELLING DEPARTMENTS—TORONTO STORE 


The average number of persons employed in the selling departments of the 
Toronto store is approximately 1,700, although the actual number fluctuates from 
time to time. This figure does not include departmental managers of whom there 
were 55 at 10th January, 1934. 


Full-Time Employees. 
As shown on Statement W-3 the number of full-time employees on the two 
pay-rolls summarized were :— 
8th January, 1930 10th January, 1934 Decrease 


Maile: ty Bere Foc es tk 642 605 

Memalent aan eras es crane oe 990 886 

otal ees heyahy ote: ee as 1,632 1,491 

But of these, those who did not work totalled 115 52 
Peavine ae working stall ofs 0.14) tise 3 psy ly/ 1,439 5.1% 


Mr. Heaps: I notice on page W-3, page 3, male employees, Mutual store, 
62-3 per cent of the male employees received between $17 and $20 per week? 


Wirness: Those are all commented on in this memorandum later. 

A general levelling of rates at and near the minimum wage has occurred since 
1930 and statement W-3 shows that 51-1 per cent of the female employees were 
being paid at the rate of $12.50 per week in 1934. In Department 229 (Hosiery) 
at 10th January 1934 there were 27 female employees of whom two received 
$17 per week; one $13.50; two $13 and twenty-two $12.50. Of those receiving 
$12.50, three entered the Company’s employ during the last three years and 
a other nineteen three years previously were receiving quite divergent rates as 
ollows: 


SUSU ONT. dao. mrctth. cee MN Pimms Sak. ys opoareerlic. 
GALL 70D whinge ah dolce ie eta AY BGG Giei oii 1S on pectic Nidaani Glan er Grane WOR nor 
ue Opera Neatr ee cee sara car Ri iC mere csoo prema eer e atte Rioties ia avi ctch ets 
UD OM eerie Ap ose ats ckeweIb <isdaya) fakiaie Peuefits © she-Vieissuais wore,» © 
SUE Oi ae rapa cee citer cnere mys, wasoromes, Ale oP toler cere sb ie acy 'st et vaya¥r ays tia: 3 
ee eer erste er Sir ainer. Sema E Nn hhare, crete giles ce esate Wales e 
OMAR OP serge ae RP ear ete cite ofl) face iste ic s)he Velie as ae ete) 
SO Tet Skt 5 eR: Sas ue ee Pet. RCO fe). 
ee a eS a oie eck ye AS ie iops Bunun Glade ges Coley ous! a's os) eas 8) 8 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
was And they are all at $12.50 now?—A. Not all. There were 27 employees 
of whom two received $17 per week—yes, that is right. 

Q. All of the nineteen you are mentioning who were there three years 
previously have been reduced from $18 to $17 to $16 to $15.50 to $15 to $14.50 
to $14 to $13.50 to $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the minimum wage, of course, is $12.50—A. 

The average rate of these employees in 1930 was $15.08 and the average 
reduction was 17 per cent but the reduction was not shared equally by each. 

In addition to reductions in wage rates most employees were required to 
take one week’s holiday without pay in the Spring of 1931, and, in at least two 
selling departments (Ladies’ Coats and Ladies’ Millinery) short time or enforced 
holidays were in effect in January 1934. 

That was also the case in earlier years. 
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Q. The same practice prevailed?—A. Yes. Mr. J. G. Clarke, the store 
superintendent, gives that this is a general practice in the Ladies’ coats trade, 
due to the very seasonal nature of the business. Some of the Ladies’ Coat 
Department employees are transferred to other departments during the Christ- 
mas rush and in January most of these employees took one or two weeks holi- 
day without pay—and in February worked five days a week. Two-thirds of these 
employees are paid a basic wage plus a commission of 4/5 of 1 per cent of sales. 
The average basic wage rate is about $3 per week above the average for female 
sales clerks as a whole and the commission averaged more than $2 per week in 
the last six months of 1933. These higher rates earned during full-time em- 
ployment tend to offset the loss due to short time. 

Q. You are referring to the Ladies’ Coat department where they have to take 
the enforced two weeks holidays?—A. Yes, and the point was that the average 
basic wage rate is about $3 per week above the average for female sales clerks as 
a whole. 


Commissions 


About 15 per cent of the selling staff in both 1930 and 1934 were receiving a 
commission over and above a basic wage rate. These commissions are not paid 
in all departments, nor do all employees within a department which does pay 
commissions necessarily receive any. 

Commissions are paid as a percentage to sales or to sales over a quota. The 
rates vary considerably and there may even be three or four different rates within 
the same department. 

Officials of the Company state that no complete records are kept of total 
commissions earned by employees. An analysis of commissions paid for the 
last six months of 1929 and the last six months of 1933 show the total amount 
distributed in commissions in these periods to be $50,600 and $33,300 respectively 
and Statement W-6 shows the average weekly commission earned during these . 
two periods by the employees, divided accordingly to selling groups. In preparing 
Statement W-3 (the Comparative Wage Rates of full-time Employees) the 
average amount of commissions earned in each group has been added to the 
basic wage of each employee receiving commissions within the group. The rates 
of employees receiving commissions are shown separately under Selling Depart- 
ments. 

Q. Is-that shown on W-3, page 1?—A. Yes. They first deal with the 
employees in total and then on a straight wage and then on the basic wage plus 
the commission. 

me And this shows the number that were on the basic wage plus commission? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. A total of 115 employees in 1934? 
male employees. 

Q. And formerly 100 got commission as against 126 in 1930 out of a total 
of 1,900 employees?—A. Yes. 

There are also a few employees in the Central Garage and Home Furnishing 
Service who receive a commission and these are included in the statement under 
“Store and Mutual Street Services,” their rates having been similarly adjusted. 

“Spiffs ” or special awards are sometimes paid to sales clerks. These totalled 
$3,334.53 in the last six months of 1929 and $5,735.48 in the last six months of 
1933 but no adjustments have been made for these items. 


A. As against 110 in 1930—that is 


Demonstrators 


In addition to the regular selling staff employed by the Company, there 
are certain selling clerks on the floor called “ demonstrators” whose wages are 
paid by outside firms. These “demonstrators” are interested in selling one line 
or product only and officials of the Company state that as a general rule they will 
not handle any other sales. Some of these are more or less permanently placed 
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with Simpson’s; others remain only a few days. Some were formerly regular 
employees of Simpson’s and others have been sent to the Company by the outside 
firms, but they are all subject to the general store discipline. Their names appear 
on the payroll merely as a matter of record but no details of wages are shown and 
they have not therefore been included on Statement W-3. At 10th January, 1934, 
there were 117 demonstrators on the payroll as compared with 84 four years 
previously—the increases being largely in the Toy and the Stoves, Electric 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines Departments. 

There are also certain regular employees of the Company who are paid by 
the Company but whose wages or part of them are charged to outside firms. 
During 1933 the amounts so charged totalled approximately $24,000. These 
employees are included with the regular store employees in the attached schedules. 

Q. During 1933 the Robert Simpson Company charged back to the manu- 
facturers $24,000 for the wages of demonstrators?—A. That is approximately the 
figure. 

Q. Perhaps at this time you could produce one statement of a period of 
certain weeks in the Montreal store where there were demonstrators; can you 
introduce that as indicating what a large part that plays in the business of the 
department?—A. That comes in under the Montreal wages, sir. 

Q. That comes in under the Montreal wages in this present record, does it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, we will leave it at that. You might not have the minimum wages 
in that detail. Perhaps that would illustrate the effect on any department. It 
is a short statement?—A. Statement MW-5 shows— 

Q. What does statement MW-5 show?—A. The total selling wages in the 
toilet goods department were $238.80 in the week of January 10, 1931, of which 
$179.50 was recovered from suppliers and the balance was paid by the company. 


The CuHarrmMan: How much? 
The Witness: $59. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: $59 was the wage paid by the company—$179.50 was 
the wage paid by various companies that supplied demonstrators, and the total 
sales of that department for that week were— 


The WITNESS: $2,332. 


Mr. SomMervitiE: In other words, the company paid a wage percentage to 
sales of 2-52 per cent on that department while the manufacturers to whom the 
charge was made paid 7-9 per cent, and the total percentage of sales to that 
department was 10-21 per cent of which the company paid less than a quarter? 


The Witness: Yes. 


_Mr. Youne: That is a much higher rate than the average rate for the whole 
business. I suppose that is due to the fact that demonstrators take time. 


Mr. Factor: I suppose demonstrators have a certain advertising value. 


The Witness: I think the explanation of that is that this was a quiet week 
—the 10th of January. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It was a quiet week following New Years. That may account. All right 
zo ahead.—A. 
Part-Time Employees 


There are two classes of part-time employees: those working certain definit 
hours every day (e.g. 11-5.30) and those on the contingent staff. There has ion 
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an increase in the number of part-time employees working definite hours during 
the past few years, as is shown in the following table:— 


Regular Hours 8th January, 1930 10th January, 1934 
10) fo.24 hours sper jweelcee 0) ee ee 20 26 
25 tooo hours per week. =) cet ee 3 4 
Sito 86 hours’ per) week): 205 (ees 67 114 
More than 36 hours per week.. .. .. 14 4 
104 148 — 
INMbervofiwoOmMent a aceese eed eer 101 148 
Number of married women.. .. .. .. 76 69 


pone — 


It will be seen from the above that in 1930 approximately 75 per cent of 
these part-time employees were married women while in 1934 they comprised 
46 per cent, unmarried girls making up 25 per cent in 1930 and 54 per cent in 
1934. 


Contingent Employees 


As shown by Schedule W-5 the number of Contingent Employees used in 
Selling Departments has decreased from 537 in the week ended 8th January, 1930, 
to 242 in the comparable week four years later. 

Mr. Factor: Are they working so many hours a day? 

The Witness: No, they are called in for specials. 


Mr. Factor: That means that the regular staff are taking charge of the 
special sales to a larger extent than before? 


The Witness: Yes, I would say so, as far as that one week is concerned. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


The store operates five restaurants, namely, the “Arcadian Court,” two cafe- 
terias (one for employees only), a coffee shop and a luncheonette. The “Arcadian 
Court ” is much the largest and accounts for more than half the total staff. In 
addition, there is an employees’ cafeteria in the Mutual Street building which has 
only a few full-time employees and is included in Statement W-3—under “ Store 
and Mutual Street Services ” in conformity with the company’s classification. 

The payroll analyses of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, show 
that the store restaurants were staffed as follows:— 


Male Female Total 

1930 1934 1930 1934 1930 1934 

Hill sbimewemployeess 6 cs ian ae 122 87 200 8 128 Bye PAY) 
Part time employees— 

hree-quanter elmer sae 0 5 41 80 41 85 

Halistimes: 4: seater sk as 1 2 119 30 120 32 

Threemhours per dayee so: 0 it 0 61 0 62 

Contingent employees... .. .. .. 3 0 4 0 i 0 

126 95 364 294 490 389 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: This is, apparently, an innovation—three hours a day. 


The Witness: Yes. 

Employees working three hours per day usually work from 11.30 to 2.30 
or 12 to 3; those on half-time 11 to 3 and those on three-quarter time 8-3 or 
11-5.30. 

The reduction in staff in recent years is entirely among the class of full- 
time employees. However, eighteen full-time employees in 1930 were working 
part time during 1934, most of them on three-quarter time. In addition, the 
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working schedule of certain part-time employees who were with the company at 
both dates has been decreased :— 


irom tanee-quarver to. bali-time “PoP Eye 4 

From three-quarter time to 3 hours per day.......... 3 
Sigal 

Brom half-time tovachours' per day). 2. 002. 00. 21 


These do not necessarily represent all the decreases in working hours, because 
the employees included are only those who were employed on both dates—and 
these are only about 45 per cent of the present staff. 
On the other hand, two part-time employees of 1930 are now working full 
time, and six half-time employees have been increased to three-quartertime. 
Wage rates vary somewhat but the majority of waitresses in the Arcadian 
Court were receiving the following weekly rates at 10th January, 1934:— 


Cash Meal Allowance Total 


ull apimend: eect ene DR ery PN, ek. $9 00 $3 50 $12 50 
Part time— 
Mhnee-quartershimess: sf seh. 3c 8 00 3 00 11 00 
Fal iatnimen a Saat ws Svc Lise eae 6 50 2 00 8 50 
shreey enous sper days s..6. 1.6 5 00 1 50 6 50 


Mr. Factor: When you speak of meal allowances, do you mean the value of 
the meal they take? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: Is that in compliance with the terms of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Law? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SomMeErRvILLE: The Ontario Minimum Wage Law, as I recall it, pre- 
scribes a 50 cent allowance for three meals every day. That would amount to $3 
a week. 

ihe Witness: I think the minimum wage is not more than 25 cents per 
meal. 

Mr. Nasu: Two and one-third meals a day at 25 cents for six days. 

Mr. Hears: They get two and a third meals a day, do they? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


_ Q. Is this for thirty-six hours per week?—A. I think we are coming to that, 
sir. 

In addition to the wages received the waitresses receive some further remun- 
eration in the form of tips. The manageress of the Arcadian Court advises 
that there is no general pooling of tips—although many of the waitresses give 
a portion of their tips to bus boys and bus girls servicing their tables. She 
also states that the company provides all uniforms and launders them at its 
own expense. 

“ Meal allowances’’ are those which the company’s officials state are used 
in computing the minimum wage requirements. Full-time employees receive 
two full meals a day and a “snack”; part-time employees receive at least one 
full meal and one “snack’—the actual number depending upon the hours 
worked. 

Order No. 27 of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board provides that “A 
female employee who works thirty-six (36) hours per week or longer shall 
receive the full weekly minimum, but if she works less than thirty-six (36) 
hours she may be paid at a rate of twenty-five (25) cents per hour.” There 
are no part-time employees working on a regular schedule of 36 hours a week 
or longer, but there are two classes of employees who may work between 36 and 
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48 hours during some weeks and who receive less than $12.50 after allowance 
for meals. ‘These are:— 
1. Full time employees who only work 5 or 54 days during a week, __ 
2. Part-time employees working on a regular schedule of 33 hours with at 
least 3 hours overtime. 


Officials of the company state that they do not consider that the above 
section of the order requires them to pay these employees more than at the 
rate of $12.50 per week for 48 hours. 

Q. That is 33 hours. Part-time employees who work 33 hours on regular 
schedules and then work three hours overtime do not come within the 36-hour 
regulation of the Minimum Wage Law?—A. It depends upon the interpretation 
of the ruling. 

Mr. Hears: It would be a form of evading the Minimum Wage Law. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. At any rate, their interpretation is that the Minimum Wage Law does 
not require them to pay $12.50 per week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who fixes the regular week of 33 hours? How is that arrived at? Does 
the company simply say that a certain class of work is 33 hours a week?— 
iA Vest 

Q. If that is so should not they get the minimum wage—if that is the regu- 
Jar week? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If they call in employees for six hours a day for six days a week that 
gives them a 36 hour week, and under the Minimum Wage Law that would 
require them to pay $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just as if they had worked for 48 hours; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if, instead of calling them in for six hours, the company calls the 
employees in for 55 hours each day for six days that makes a 33 hour week, 
and under those circumstances they would be required only to pay them at the 
rate of 25 cents an hour for the 33 hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if they worked extra hours, say, bringing them up to 38 hours 
per week, then they would only require to pay them for the overtime of five 
hours?—A. Yes, that is the interpretation. 

Q. That is the interpretation that has been put upon it?—A. Although 
actually their wage rate is more than 25 cents per hour. 

Q. I quite appreciate it; but that is the interpretation that has been put 
upon it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the time, from 11 o’clock?—-A number of these employees come 
in from 11.30 to 5.30?—A. from 8.30 to 2.00, from 11.00 te 5.30. 

Q. Does that make 54 hours?—A. There is time off for meals. 

Q. Time off for meals will make 54 hours?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: What do the companies save by this means? 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: They save the difference between 33 hours and 48 
hours. 

Mr. Hears: Then they pay 3 hours overtime? 


Mr. Sommervitie: If they paid 3 hours overtime. 
Mr. Heaps: That is where the saving comes in. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of course, they only pay 36 hours at the rate of 25 cents an hour?— 
A. Actually they pay more than that. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In this case it is 27 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. But we are talking of the principle involved?—A. Yes 


Mr. Hears: They save about $3 per week approximately. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: Between $2 and $3 per week on this basis. 
Mr. Factor: On 85 employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is it 85 employees? That is only for the restaurant that the 85 employees 
are affected by that—-A. This is the only place where this occurs. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is the only place where it occurs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these 33 hour a week employees working away steadily with the 
extra 3 hours? Is it pretty regular employment?—A. Not always. 

Q. Not regular?—A. No. 

Q. Are they regular employees, or are they just called in for a short time? 
—A. No, I would say they are regular employees. 

Mr. Hears: 53 hours a day is not a bad day’s work. 

The CHarrMan: No, that is quite true. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: You are talking of the hours of this committee. 

Mr. Heaps: We will have to have an investigation into those. 


Store Services 


Included in this classification are all store employees not directly connected 
with selling departments or the charge and administrative offices, such as adver- 
tising staff, parcellers, elevator operators, telephone order office employees and 
janitors. As shown on Statement W-3 the number of full-time employees in 


these departments was— 
At 8th January, 1930 At 10th January, 1934 


NWS SS eee Os ee Pee Voge ert Tot ee 831 720 
Aema ees (ag Bo ee ce 616 419 
Totalta heiirs oo hope: se 1,447 1,139 

But of these, those who did not work 
during the week totalled.. .. .. .. 111 33 
Heavanraal working. stadiyoes ..). tpn , rc 1,336 1,106 


The reduction in the number of full-time employees in this division has been 
more pronounced than in the selling, being 17 per cent over the four years. The 
average wage rate for men has fallen by 19-4 per cent; that for women by 12-2 
per cent. Of the latter the number receiving $12.50 per week, the minimum wage, 
has increased from 6 per cent to 44 per cent of the total during the period. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 44 per cent of the total number of employees in this store service depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, female employees. 

Q. 44 per cent of these female employees of the store service department 
are now receiving $12.50 per week?—A. At January 10, 1934. 

‘, a As compared with 6 per cent that were receiving that amount in 1930? 

—A. Yes. 

Q. And all over 6 per cent were receiving more than that?—A. Yes. Well 
there are a few underneath. f 

Q. There are exceptions?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But generally speaking, that is so?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, will you continue?—A. Yes. 
The following comments are made upon certain of the departments of the Store 
Services group. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In both the Store Services and Selling Services, are all the female em- 
ployees 100 per cent under the minimum wage, or do they take advantage of the 
80-20 clause?—-A. No, that only applies to the factory, that 80-20. 

Q. It is 100 per cent in the selling and in the Store Services?—A. Yes. The 
employees in this department are principally young people under the age of 20. 
Officials state that it is the policy of the company to hire inexperienced workers 
for parcelling and later to transfer them to the selling departments with which 
they have been working. 

The reduction in the number of parcellers employed amounted to 31 per cent 
over the four years which is greater than the average reduction. The staffs in 
1930 and 1934 are summarized on Statement W-7. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is a reduced volume, but this reduction is larger than the reduction 
in the other selling staffs?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the number of transactions was increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you are getting much more work done by these parcellers than 
before?—A. Yes. 

It will be seen from this statement that the total number of parcellers has 
declined from 194 in 1930 to 134 in 1934. In 1930 70 per cent of the staff were 
female employees and in 1934 63 per cent were females. Average weekly wage 
rates at the two dates were as follows:— 


Week Ending Male Female Male and Female 
Sthedanuanyy 9S eee $14 75 $10 40 $11 77 
lOQth, January O34. ry eae 12 42 10 74 11 36 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. It is explained later. 

It will be noted that the average rate for female employees has increased 
somewhat during the period. This is caused by the decrease in the number of 
inexperienced employees who were receiving less than $12.50 per week, this class 
having decreased from 93 to 41, or from 66 per cent to 48 per cent of the total. 
There has been a corresponding increase in the proportion of experienced em- 
ployees who are subject to the full minimum wage rate of $12.50 per week. 
Fewer new employees are being engaged so that more of those on the staff now 
rank as fully experienced workers. 

Q. They don’t follow the practice of laying off the experienced to hire the 
cheaper ones?—A. No. 

A tendency to concentration at the $12.50 rate in 1934 is seen in a com- 
parison of percentages for the two periods. In 1930, 14-2 per cent of the 
female employees were paid at the rate of $12.50 per week; in 1934 51-8 per 
cent were paid at this rate and none were paid over $12.50. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: None were paid over $12.50. 
Mr. Factor: No females. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the sense in that last sentence, “In 1934, 51-8 per cent were paid 
at this rate, and none were paid over $12.50?—A. None paid less. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Those are parcellers?—A. Yes, those are parcellers. 
That is, 51 per cent were paid $12.50?—A. Yes. 

And $12.50 is the maximum?—A. Yes. 

Or minimum under the minimum wage law?—A. Yes. 


2OL0 | 


Bye Mre'Factor: 


For experienced?—A. For experienced, yes. 
Tor inexperienced the minimum wage provides a lower rate?—A. Yes 


£2 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. But 51 per cent have reached the minimum?—A. Yes. 
The minimum has become the maximum for 51 per cent?—A. Yes. 


ODO 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How many male parcellers are there?—A. In that group, statement 
W-7, 60 in 1930; 50 in 1934, 134 females in 1930, and 84 in 1934; a total 
of 194 in 1930, and 134 in 1934. 

Q. I didn’t get the number of males?—A. 60 in 1930, and 50 in 1934. 

Q. Would that be boys?—A. Yes. 

Q. Boys around 20?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. About 17, I think it is?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I see in 1930 there were no boys at $6 a week and in 1934 there were 
127—A. That is right. 

In 1934 there were 12 boys, all about the age of 17, employed at a rate 
of $6 per week, which is less than the minimum wage rate for inexperienced 
- females in Ontario. These were all taken on to the regular staff during 1933. 
In 1930 there were no parcellers receiving less than $8 per week which is the 
minimum wage for an inexperienced female 16 years old. There were also four 
girls under the age of 16 employed in 1934 at a rate of $7 per week. 


Mr. Factor: Do I understand by that first statement that in 1934 there 
were 12 boys employed at the rate of $6 per week? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: That is less than the minimum wage rate? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It does not apply to boys?—A. No. 

Q. If they were girls, it would have to be $8?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It is less than the minimum wage rate for 
females. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. There is a certain number of females in this branch that are paid less 
than the minimum wage for that class, is that right?—A. There are special 
permits for those from the Minimum Wage Board. Oh, they are under the age 
of 16, and the minimum wage does not apply to under 15, and there are work- 
ing permits for those. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They have to get working permits to enable them to work under 16?— 
A. Yes, which they have. 
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- Q. The minimum wage does not apply until they reach 16?—A. That is 
right. 

There has been some short time in this department since January, 1934. 
Some employees are working only five days a week, although others have 
received full employment during the period. In addition to the full time 
parcellers a contingent staff is employed. In the week ending 8th January 
1930, 27 were employed and in the week ending 10th January, 1934, 33 were 
employed. Most of these worked less than 16 hours a week and are paid at 
varying rates. 


Telephone Order Office 


This office handles incoming telephone orders—and all the employees are 
women with the exception of the Manager. Most of the orders are received in 
the morning between 9 and 11 o’elock. A comparison of the number of female 
employees in this department during the weeks ended 8th January 1930 and 10th 
January 1934 shows: 


1930 1934 
Kull; timecemployees.c.: 43s2)). cre. eames UB: Bare - 22 38 
Part time employees with definite hours:. -- @eoe. .- 78 41 
A Opa: | ear ne een ee eC Mea nero. abl saa Sued 3 81 
103 160 


While employment is being provided for more people in 1934 this is caused 
by the larger number of extras being used in this year—61 of whom worked for 
16 hours (4 time) or less during the week. The part time employees and the 
extras are required to handle the morning peak. An analysis of the hours 
worked and earnings of the part time employees during the three months, 1st 
September to 30th November 1933 shows that during this period 43 women were 
regularly employed on a part time basis, all at the rate of 27 cents per hour. 
Their weekly earnings were: 


Total Number of 
Class number married women 
‘uess' than’$3.00\\sper-week.. “24. i) Pitvhi. Bee. 3 3 
$23-00-—$45300 per weekted:. saa) cy, eISeae - 13 1p 
$5.01 28 .a0Orper week. <i Bo. a tncae hes 9 & 
$° 701 $79" 00 pen week... (osc) oe eee 5 
$9: O1-=$i 00 jper: weelws Sa. % ek Mares, AU, hee 3 
$e O1—$i13 200) per weeks.) site: ok tae eee ease 1 


13 | 


Q. These are telephone operators who receive the telephone calls?—A. Yes, 


that is right. 
Q. Telephone clerks, really?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Part-time ones?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

The average wage earned by these 43 employees was $6.63 per week. Among 
the full time employees during the same period there are several girls working 
only five and a half days a week. Company officials state that this is due to the 
employees’ personal wishes and not to any enforced short time. 

The head of this Department states that no one in this department is em- 
ployed as an extra or on a part time basis who is solely dependent on this work 
for means of support, and that it is necessary to maintain a large staff of extras 
to handle the heavy volume on days of special sales. 
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Drivers 

On Statement W-8 is shown the wage rates paid to drivers at 8th January, 
1930, and 10th January, 1934. This also shows the tendency towards equalized 
rates and concentration in one rate group. With females this rate is always 
$12.50, the minimum wage, but with these drivers the rate is more than $18 (the 
standard for married men set by the Company). 

Mr. Kennepy: (Peace River): What is the meaning of the word “drivers”? 

The Witness: Deliverymen. 

Mr. SomMeErvVILuE: Drivers of wagons and motors. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River) : 


Q. Not women?—A. No. By this is not meant female drivers. 

Q. What is the meaning of that “with females this rate is always $12.50?”— 
A. That is throughout the store, not the driving group. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The witness is indicating that there is a concentration 
point in wages. For women the minimum has become maximum, in large pro- 
portions, but with the men the concentration has not reached that point. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It is just a comparison? 
Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Yes. The rate is more than $18 for the drivers. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Which is the basis of wage that the company sets for the married men 
in the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. $18 is their wage?—A. Yes, that is the minimum they have set. 

There is no evidence of short time. Drivers are paid for overtime and in 
addition to the above rates they receive a bonus of $10 per month subject to 
their good behaviour. During the week ended 24th January, 1934, 129 drivers 
received the full bonus of $10 and 21 others lesser amounts. An official of the 
wage office states that this bonus system has been in effect for some years. 


Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. With reference to the drivers, what are their hours? That is something 
that has been brought to our attention, the long hours they have to work to 
make their deliveries?—A. They start at seven, but they are allowed more time 
off during the day than the regular staff. 

Q. Yes, but they have to work a lot at night?—-A. On some occasions, yes. 
The hours vary. 

Q. They have to work until they get their delivery finished?—-A. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: It has been complained that their hours are what is 
called excessive. Have you any record of the hours these men work, that is, 
from the time they check in until they are finished? Because, if a man is lying 
around doing nothing, simply because there is no delivery, it is not a very 
pleasant task for him, if he has to start at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
end at nine o’clock at night. 

Mr. SomMervILuE: It is like the man who was storm-bound in the Orkneys, 
who wanted to know what instructions his Aberdeen house would give him. 
They said, “Take your summer holidays dating from yesterday.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you got a record of that?—-A. I have not a record of the hours 
worked. 
The CuatrMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Sommerville, we should turn to W-8, and 
just examine that sheet. Perhaps Mr. Adamson can give us some enlighten- 
ment on that. 
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Mr, Factor: We have not got a copy of it. 

Mr. SomMeErvitte: It is a short statement. 

The Cuarrman: Mr, Sommerville will indicate what it contains. 

Mr. Sommervinte: On statement W-8 are the weekly wage rates (exclu- 
sive of bonuses) of drivers on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th 
January, 1934. On the 8th January, 1930, there were no drivers who were 
receiving $15 or less. In 1934, there was one. In 1930, there were two who 
were receiving $15.50 to $18. To-day there are 65 receiving $15.50 to $18. 

Mr. Heaps: I presume that is single men. 

Mr. Sommervite: Oh, I don’t think so. 


The Witness: I think most of these are single men. 


Mr. Sommervitle: 

Q. Are these single men who are getting the lower wage?—A. Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN: Let us get that all down as it is. 

Mr. SommervittE: They are likely to remain single at that rate. In 1930 
there were 19 men receiving $18.50 to $21. This year, 96 men got that rate. 
In 1930, 112 men got from $21.50 to $25. To-day, 12 men get that, 100 less. 
In 1930, 49 men got from $25.50 to $30, and to-day 4 men get that, or 45 less. 
In 1930, 2 men got from $30.50 to $35, and to-day one man gets that. In 1930, 
3 men got $35.50 to $40, and to-day nobody gets that amount. In 1930, one 
man got over $40, and to-day one man gets over $40. At that time there were 
188 drivers. To-day there are 180 drivers. 


The Wirness: Those are wage rates, not actual wages paid. 


Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are weekly rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. But those are the weekly rates that would have been earned by the men 
if they worked the week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If a man checks in at seven o’clock in the morning, that is a driver, and 
he is not busy during the whole day, and works, say until eight o’clock at night, 


is there a record of what hours he would get?—A. He gets paid for all the time. 
Q. The full time?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. With regard to the wages of the 96 men who constitute 50 per cent of 
the drivers, if a man were getting $18.50 a week, we will say, that would cover 
the whole time he is working, from seven in the morning until whatever hour 
he is finished?—-A. Except that he gets overtime for the hours over the normal 
working day. 

The CHamRMaN: That is what 1 am trying to find out. 


Mr. Sommervinte: I don’t understand that. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is the rate you are reading?—A, That is the wage rate for the 
normal week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, that is the weekly rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is not for 48 hours?—A. No. 
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Q. The drivers have not got a 48-hour week?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have they?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you got the actual wages earned there?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. There is one point I would like to have your opinion on. On page 12 C, 
where you referred to drivers, you said that the rates by the company for 
married men were $18 a week minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible that in the case of these drivers, where there are so many 
working for less than $18 per week, married men have been displaced by single 
men?—A. I don’t know; I would not think so. 

Q. Well, there has been such a large number—65 I think—working for less 
than $18 a week?—A. It is up to and including $18 per week. 


The CuHairMAN: From $15.50 to $18, there are 65. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. That is less than the minimum?—A. No, $18 is the minimum for married 
men 


Q. How many are getting less than $18 a week? 
Mr. SomMeERVILLE: He has just got them divided in this class, $15.50 to $18. 
The Wirness: I have not the details of that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have not got the details below $18—A. A good many of them are 
$18, I know that. 


By Mr. Factor: 


_ Q. Let us clear this point up. A driver working over 48 hours a week gets 
paid for the extra hours at the prevailing rate?—A. Yes. I mentioned that 
just a short time ago: “ Drivers are paid for overtime and in addition to the 


above rate, they receive a bonus of $10 per month subject to their good be- 
haviour.” * 


Q. Is that rate exclusive of bonus?—A. Yes. 


_Q. How does the bonus operate? Under what system?—A. They all get 
their bonus if there have been no complaints from customers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


_Q. If the deliveries are perfect, and no complaints from customers, they get 
their bonuses?—A. Yes. During the week ended 24th January, 1934, 129 drivers 
received the full bonus of $10, and 21 others lesser amounts. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What is the full bonus, $10?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. How many didn’t get any bonus?—A. I don’t know that. 
Mr. SomMeERVILLE: There were 180 men. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. There would not be very many?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In addition to working at the prevailing rate of pay for drivers, there is 
a bonus?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Younc: And overtime. 


Q. What was the $10—$10 a week?—A. $10 per month. 
Q. $10 per month bonus?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the overtime?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Have you a statement of what the overtime average is? Is there much 
overtime?—A, I have not got a record of the overtime here. It was wage rates 
that we were particularly concerned with. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The point is, the company’s officials advised you they are paid overtime? 
—A. Well, I know they are paid overtime from the records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. All right, Mr. Adamson, will you continue?—A. Yes. 


CHARGE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


Employees in these offices are included by the Company under the general 
classification of “ Store Service Department,” but they have been segregated in 
Statement W3 attached. Employment is much steadier in this group and there 
are practically no part time employees, no extras and no short time. These 
employees have been subject to the same general reductions in wage rates as 
others and to the same tendency towards equalized wages. As will be seen on 
Statement W3, female employees in these departments receiving the minimum 
wage rate of $12.50 in January, 1934, comprised 55-3 per cent of the total as 
compared with 14-1 per cent in January, 1930. 


MAIL ORDER DIVISION : 


As explained previously, in this Division only the departmental managers 
and assistants suffered cuts in rates. As a result the wage rates at 10th January, 
1934, are not less than the rates at 18th January, 1930, but due to some increases 
show instead a slight average increase. Economies were effected in this Division, 
however, by short time. 


In order to ascertain the effect of short time upon the employees an analysis 
was made of the actual hours worked by the fourth employee on each depart- 
ment payroll from October, 1933, to March, 1934. Of the thirty-three cases 
examined in this manner— 


of the employees worked 70- 75% full time. 
of the employees worked 75- 80% full time. 
of the employees worked 80- 85% full time. 
of the employees worked 85- 90% full time. 
of the employees worked 90- 95% full time. 
of the employees worked 95-100% full time. 


ADWnaiD HD 


The average was 84-92% of full time (equivalent to a wage cut of 15-08%). 
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FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS 
The more important of these are:— 


Keen’s Manufacturing Co. Limited—Ladies’ Dresses. 

K. Factory—Men’s Overcoats and Suit Coats. 

Fur Factory—Fur Coats. 

388-Drapery—Curtains, Furniture Upholstering, etc. 

G Workroom—Alterations to Women’s Garments. 

J. Workroom—Millinery. 

R Workroom—Hard Flooring, Linoleum and Carpet Laying. 
Construction, Painting—Partly maintenance and partly outside work. 
Engineers—Entirely Maintenance. 


Pieceworkers on the pay-roll at 10th January, 1934, were distributed 
among :— 
Male Female 


Keen's, Manufacture, Ga., Limited... ..,..... . 9 68 
Ap aGhORy es: pass ere: crmteyona dpanethh ox 3 
oso Drapery Hactoryel junio. ev baw. : 16 

28 68 


On Statement W-9 is shown the average weekly rates of employees appearing 
on the pay-rolls during the weeks ended 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 
1934, in the larger factories and workrooms. Pieceworkers are included at an 
hourly rate determined by their actual earnings during the week. 

While these figures are expressed as weekly rates for comparison with other 
employees, factory and workroom employees are on an hourly rate basis—and 
the number of hours per day or the number of days per week which the factory 
operates may (and frequently does) vary from the normal working week shown 
above. 


Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited (wholly owned Subsidiary of The 
Robert Simpson Company Limited). 


This factory manufactures women’s dresses and a few flannel coats for the 
Mail Order Division of the Simpson Organization only. It has no other cus- 
tomers. Its employees are practically all women who are nearly all paid on a 
piece work basis (excepting office workers, the number of whom is small). The 
number of employees has varied over the past five years from a maximum of 
175 to a minimum of 41. The working week is 44 hours. 


Inexperienced Female Pieceworkers. 


The number of pieceworkers appearing on the pay-rolls as inexperienced does 
not ordinarily comprise more than 74 per cent of the total workers and is more 
often very much less than 74 per cent. The average hourly rates for inexperi- 
enced workers varies from time to time—in January, 1934, and March, 1934, the 
average was 29 cents per hour. 

Q. That is, they may all rate as inexperienced workers. You don’t know 
how long they have been in the employ?—A. They have been in the employ. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. They are under the Minimum Wage Act?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


_Q. They may have inexperienced workers who were taken on within that 
period. We have had a number of instances of that brought to our attention. 
However, the rate they were being paid—A. Is in excess. 


Q. It was 29 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 


Experienced Female Pieceworkers. 


The manager of the factory states that the piecework rates on any article 
are calculated by having an average operator work on the operation for a speci- 
fied time. Prior to the fall of 1931 the hourly rate used in setting piecework 
rates was 35 cents but at that time a reduction was made by basing the rates 
on a normal hourly earning rate of 30 cents. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. They take the average operator as a basis?—A. Yes. 

It is difficult to compare rates on the various operations in different years 
because the same dresses are not manufactured from year to year. No records 
of quantities produced by different operators are kept and it is not, therefore, 
possible to determine the comparative output from year to year. 


Average Hourly Rates of experienced female pieceworkers— 

On Statement W-10 is shown a comparative summary of the average hourly 
rates paid experienced female pieceworkers in the month of March in each 
of the years 1929 to 1934 inclusive. This shows a decrease from 39-4 
cents per hour in 1929 to 28-91 cents in 1933 with an increase in 1934 to 31-72 
cents. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. When was that last increase made?—A. In March. 

Q. March of this year?—A,. Yes. That is explained, Mr. Stevens, in the 
next. 

From 1932 on, the average hourly rates paid are in excess of the average 
hourly earnings because of the necessity from that time on of bonusing certain 
employees in order to comply with the minimum wage regulations requiring 
that at least 80 per cent of the pieceworkers receive the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Why is it necessary to bonus these employees?—A. Because they do not 
earn enough. 
Q. Is it because piece work rates are low, that it is very difficult to main- 
tain the rates?—A. I don’t know. I don’t know the operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the piece work rates were such that 80 per cent 
of the employees did not earn the minimum rate?—A. Yes. 


Q. And the manufacturer, in order to comply with the law, had to give 
them an additional amount to bring them up to $12.50?—A. That is right. 


Q. That was the condition that existed prior to the change that was made?— 
A. Yes, in March of this year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have not any statement breaking that down?—A. Yes, I have, 
W-12. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Statements W-11 and W-12?—A. Yes. Statement W-11 is a statement 
showing the number of experienced female pieceworkers on the payroll each 


week in 1933, average. 
Q. And you have picked out the six employees?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you picked these out?—A. I will refer to that in just a few minutes. 
Q. And you refer to that in your narrative?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. May I ask if since March of 1934 they have been paying 100 per cent 


minimum wage in the plant?—A. Yes. 
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KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 


Statement SHowinec Number or HPXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAYROLL Eacu WEEK IN 1933, 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WaGes Parp AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WoRKED AND WEEKLY 
Waces Par To Stx Such EmMpLoyEEes 


Employee Number. 
Efficiency Rating... 
Date Engaged...... 


333 
Fast 
February 1930 
Dil 


Aipele. seein Say een 
No. of Average 
Piece- | Piece- Weekly Hours 
Week Ended _ |workers| work Wages of Hours Idle Wages 
) on Wages Piece- Worked Time Paid 
Zi Payroll| Paid workers 
1933 $ $ cts. $ cts 
1| 4th January.... 64 444 6 94 (closed 1 day) Oe et ene 12 75 
2\11th January.... 64 431 6 73 PAUP ORT Han 0 Gane p 10 10 
3)18th January.... 57 229 | 4 02 Oxo cece 4 80 
4)25th January.... 45 127 2 82 Dae |, kee 99) 
5} Ist February... 41 66 1 61 (closed 33 days) Er oes centre 1 95 
6| 8th February... 41 137 | 3 34 (closed 23 days) Shiels ee 3 05 
715th February... 44 135 | 3 07 (closed 24 days) te ete et es oe 
8/22nd February... 34 74 | 2 18 (closed 23 days) Ter | Lane ran 2 85 
Oi lsc Miainchie er « 44 246 | 5 59 BH slatiad hips i teenage ci 12 40 
10} 8th March...... 46 364 7 91 AOE hye Shea. c 22 45 
11)15th March...... 52 495 | 9 52 [ES ate Pe PAN 7 
12|22nd March...... 53 §22 9 85 Gite aie iseieue heen 6 15 95 
13\29th Marche... « 54 525 9 72 512 5 16 50 
Aoi Apmis cee. 52 379 7 29 463 6 15 80 
Po eth Ap niles ne 50 291 5 82 29% 7 9 80 
VOWMGth Apmiles 2. 49 242 4 94 Boe |g ae 9 65 
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Statement No. W-11 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAyrRott Hach WEEK IN 1933, 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WaGEs PaArp AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WORKED AND WEEKLY 
Wages Parp To Srx Sucnw EMPLoYeEs 


325 363 224 338 352 
Average Average Slow Slow Very Slow 
7th January 1929 26th March 1980 22d December 1930 Peptgm ber 1923 19th January 1923 
2 29 0 A 
oO oO o q F 

oS ne n ale Ee n ks WE n Lat) men n oD mea mn 
5a Bo Sige] Bn] Bo Sine) 5m | Zo Sie] Ba | 50 Sige) Bn | Bo Sige} 5 
O90 SS! [| OLO IMOra Sig OO 1 Ore | cagig/tO 0) orl sai) OO | OFF | oa Ilo 
He |S) ea) ee) eS) ee | ee | eS ee | oe | oS | ee ee | S| Be ie 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts 

DAG 5 Mane 7 80 2GF hee... 165 26cleek ss: a) Ga Blige... 2 50 Os hee 4 70] 1 
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KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 
STATEMENT SHOWING NuMBER oF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAYROLL Eacu WEEK IN 1933, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGEs Pat AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WoRKED AND WEEKLY 
Waaes Par To Six Such EMPLOYEES 


Employee Number. 333 
= Efficiency Rating... Fast 
Date Engaged...... February 1930 
VAN ee isn tae 27 
No. of Average 
Piece- | Piece- | Weekly Hours 
Week Ended |workers} work | Wages of Hours Idle Wages 
on Wages Piece- Worked Time Paid 
Payroll} Paid workers 
1933 $3) “cas: $ cts. 
118th October.... 46 319 6 91 36 143 13 00 
2/25th October.... 46 393 8 54 33 13% 18 30 
3} lst November.. 45 465 | 10 33 CoS kee Tells ceeeen Geine 18 55 
4| 8th November. 47 413 | 8 79 26 26% 9 80 
5)15th November. 51 546 | 10 71 524 163 19 35 
6|22nd November. 66 620 9 39 44 16 ie 740) 
7|29th November. 69 693 | 10 04 54 11 25 85 
8} 6th December. . 57 714 } 12 53 544 103 24 55 
9/13th December. . 66 756 | 11 45 453 3 25 30 
10}20th December. . 64 684 | 10 69 503 8 20 50 
11/27th December... 61 434 | 7 11 (closed 1 day) BBY dd eee ld aed ee 13 00 
Totals for year 
PA ig YS I 9 pes ee 2,808 | 22,366 7 96 1,840% 201 753 10 


40 92 cts. 
42 93 
52 85 
88 57 


Norte:—Idle time not determined for years prior to 1933. 
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Statement No. W-11—Concluded 


KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 


StTaTEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PayRout Eacu WEEK IN 1933, 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WoRKED AND WEEKLY 


Waaes Paip To Six Such EMPLOYEES 


325 363 224 338 352 
Average Average Slow Slow Very Slow 
7th January 1929 26th March 1930 22d December 1930 September 1923 19th January 1923 
2, 2 2 4 
oO o o o 2 
Be Bike canbe, cee betta | eae lit We aint oct i} neh aot lege BER ee 
Be | oo] ou) Se! fe] oe| b4| 50] Se] Fe] Sel] ou] Ge | 8s | Sx |. 
CRS) CET ies | ChOm Ole Sie OVO ||) Ore! icin’ | IOLONNOSY isig |tO10 [Or | a3 1° 
ee aol aS) |] fesjee |) leslie |W foslas) || fSefot, || festie || fowfisr a) Safety | |aol|et| | laofisy | faye |fifen|ze | foal | apathy | Pa 
14% Wied O76) 143 173| 6 95 13} 193] 6 25 16 63| 5 00 235 12 7 60} 1 
oly @2| 11.20 323 123] 10 20 20 19 5 90 15 24] 4 35 182 iy) 8 20] 2 
40 183] 13 25 403 203] 12 45 15 282] 7 75 223 54|/° 7:90 20 il¢/ 8 60) 3 
38 303] 11 75 17° 27° 7 65 161 21. 33) 31 2 9 05 11 182] 6 20) 4 
43 142] 13 20 413 153] 13 85 283 203| 8 65 29 13) 8 75 262 15 8 30] 5 
334 143) 12 10 35 163] 10 65 Zo) 193} 9 20 31 2 oD 323 8%] 10 00) 6 
34 143) 13 75 38 153) 12 15 274 18%} 9 10 BYE i caeiseaia 10 75 22 7 7 40| 7 
48} Pe e5) 15 523 162] 13 95 273 18%} 10 20 ADE hereds 1225 463 13] 13 90) 8 
543 143) 15 55 423 i) || ailey 2) 263 184] 10 70 41 190 454 53| 12 45) 9 
44 144) 14 30 44 18 13 25 26 195 7 45 SOs. one 11 35 393 61] 14 20/10 
18 Usp te (0) 203 Hel eos 21 D5 Sled 25, 233 1 8 00 11% 8 7 00j}11 
1,5373| 3092/488 20]1,4752} 391 |442 40)1,395 4491/4921 60/1,0153 973/295 65|1,4583} 1173/288 65)12 
1 2.17( les einen SOU0 2D eilinne. a t SHS) mot aS Tasha 6 aie Sooo lege. 4. S269 OO}1¢ 623°. 3: $342 10/13 
AGOS% 2%). (Hos) GD. URS ese os AAS MOR GAs 2 OU OOr ern Ago. ee B40 10s 7 Siiaee ee 539 85/14 
1404 ok DOO ROL ula korist oe 398 15 (Not employed) LAONS cee: BODO (oO seer 623 65}15 
ioGylsy (abl ) 634 05 (Not employed) (Not employed) 190282 a8 4035155 1654.04... 581 1516 
mos. 
29-57 28-37 26-83 19-538 28-04 17 
28-29 21-44 26-31 21-88 31-22 18 
30-83 25-138 34-31 28-17 34-37 19 
27-00 2A HS tre BPS: 2 32-71 34-23 20 
Slag) ge OR ae ESR STi ae maerorn ns Caan er Veni Rnanents cue 36-58 31-81 21 
31-75 cts 29-99 cts. 30-22 cts 29-11 cts 19-79 cts. 22 
34-01 31-86 25-69 23-64 21-08 23 
41-42 34-28 21-16 23-22 30-21 24 
42-07 a GO GN he tees Mie er ek Tae § 21-61 35-04 25 
OL GH ws cba ialay aia Rie Neve aug aco -Soaepa da RRC aml Mm aES 21-22 35-14 26 
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The reduction in 1931 of piecework rates referred to previously is confirmed 
by a comparison of the average hourly earning rates shown above, the average 
hourly earnings being reduced from 35°37 cents in March, 1931, to 27-93 cents 
in March, 1932. The following changes in policy have a bearing on the increase 
in the average hourly rate from 28-52 cents in 1933 to 31-17 cents in 1934: 

(1) During the week of 14th March, 1934, the Company discontinued the 
“stand-by ” system (referred to later) and in order that every 
employee should during that week be paid the minimum wage for the 
actual time spent on the premises instead of for their working time 
only, a bonus of 15 per cent of wages earned was given each piece- 
worker, including those who actually had earned the minimum wage. 
This amounted in total to approximately $70. 

(2) For the last two weeks in March, all employees whose earnings were 
less than the minimum wage, were paid bonuses sufficient to bring their 
wages up to the minimum wage instead of bonusing only the number 
necessary to bring the total up to 80 per cent as in the past. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Just there, Mr. Adamson, that explains what 

was done; was any reason given for this change in the practice. 

Mr. SommervitLE: I think you will find a little later on that there was 
certain action taken. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Do you recall anything Mr, Adamson?—A. It was just a decision of the 
company to pay 100 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: The reason given to me was that business was considerably 
better at the first of April and a general increase was announced throughout the 
whole organization; and this is the increase in the factory. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You know we had considerable information about wages 
here in the early part of March, and we find that a number of firms have made 
increases since. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you the total number of employees in this factory whose wages 
have been made up?—A. Yes, that is shown in Statement No. 12. 

As at 14th March, 1934, two pieceworkers who had consistently earned less 
than the minimum wage were put on time work and in the followmg week 
another employee whose earnings were consistently low and who is said to have 
been employed under a special permit of the minimum wage board by which 
the Company was allowed to pay her only what she earned, was placed on a 
time basis. 

Average weekly wages paid and earnings of specific employees 

On Statement W-11 is shown the number of experienced female piece- 
workers on the payroll in each week in 1933, the total piecework wages paid and 
the average weekly wage of these pieceworkers. On the same statement is listed 
the weekly wages paid in that period to six of these employees and also the 
number of hours worked each week and the number of “ idle-time hours’’ (i.e. 
the time spent on the premises waiting for work for which the employees were 
not paid). These employees were picked at random and appear representative 
of the employees generally. The efficiency rating indicated for each employee 
is that supplied by officials of the Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, in the case of employee No. 333, the idle hours were 201 for the 
year; for employee 325 the idle hours were 3093; for employee 363 the idle hours 
were 391; for employee 224 they were 442; for employee 338 the idle hours were 
974; and for employee 352, the hours were 1174; those were what were called 
stand-by hours?—A. That is right. 
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Q. That does not mean short-time employment, but those were the actual 

rae on the premises for which payment had not been made previously ?—A, 
es. 

Q. And they were only sample cases; it occurred generally as part of the 
policy of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. These samples are given to illustrate that practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. And each one of these employees has been with the company for a 
number of years, from 4 to 10 years?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: They were old experienced workers. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: How does that gibe with this other system you had here, 
taking the average working ability to produce in a week and basing it on that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It does not gibe very well, this information would seem 
to prove that. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You say this policy of idle hours was discontinued?—A. I am coming to 
that, Mr. Factor. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let me see, on the next statement do you show the amount of bonus that 
was paid, or the percentage that was earned?—A. On statement W-12 we show 
the number of experienced female pieceworkers receiving the minimum wage 
each week, and the bonus to comply with the 80 per cent requirements. 

Q. Well, that will give us a little information as to those who are earning 
less than the minimum wage?—A. I am coming to that in my narrative. 

Q. All right?—A. At the foot of this statement is shown the total hours 
worked and the total wages paid these same employees in previous years. 

The average weekly wage paid for the year 1933 was $796. This low 
wage is accounted for in part by the short-time employment in the factory. 
An indication of this short-time employment may be obtained by reference to 
the total hours worked in the year by each of the six employees selected. The 
total hours worked in the year by these employees varies from 1,015 to 1,840, 
as compared with a normal working year of approximately 2,350 hours. 

Q. So that the average weekly wage paid all the employees in this plant 
for 1933 was $7.96?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. They were paid at a rate per hour?—A. They were paid piecework 
rates. 
Mr. Factor: In compliance with the Minimum Wage Law. 
Mr. Heaps: Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They had these stand-by hours under the authority of the Minimum 
Wage Board?—A. As I explain in the next section there was a permit from 
the Minimum Wage Board. 

Stand-by system: Up until the 14th March, 1934 some pieceworkers had 
been in the habit of waiting in the factory until work became available, although 
they “clocked-in” in the ordinary way. The Manager of the Company states 
that a ruling from the Minimum Wage Board was obtained to the effect that 
if the “idle time” of these employees was recorded this practice would be per- 
mitted. The “stand-by” system was discontinued, however, during the week 
ending 14th March 1934 and, as explained previously, for that week all em- 
ployees received a 15% bonus so that every employee was paid the minimum 
wage for the actual time spent on the premises during that week, rather than 
for their working time only. 
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Subsequently, in April 1934, all employees who, in the period from Ist 
January 1934 to 14th March 1934, received wages less than the minimum wage, 
calculated on the time actually spent on the premises (including “idle-time”’) 
were each paid an amount sufficient to bring their total wages in this period up to 
the minimum wage for the number of hours actually spent on the premises. 
The total amount so paid out in this manner was $391.10 and 41 employees 
were affected. The amounts paid to each of the employees varied from a 
minimum of 80c. to a maximum of $32.25. 

Q. That is, making up back money to all of the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Back to the first of January 19342?—A. Yes. 

Q. For this idle time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is the same practice still in effect?—A. No, the stand-by system has 
been discontinued. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. First of all as a result of the change the stand-by system was discon- 
tinued, and then the employees were given a 15 per cent bonus?—A. Just for 
the one week. 

Q. To bring them up at that time to the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next step was to pay back to the employees wages for the 
previous three and a half months—A. I would not say pay back, but pay them. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. They are now 100 per cent on the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Why was the stand-by system discontinued? We want to get 
at the bottom of this, did the employees want it discontinued, or did they prefer 
to stay there so that they could be there, the first one there would be the one 
to get the work when it came along. 

The Wirness: They have discontinued the stand-by system, no employees 
are allowed to come in and stand by now. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. They are paid from the time they arrive now?—-A. They do not arrive 
until they are required. The company states that the employees want to have 
the stand-by system. 

Mr. Instey: The reason for that is indicated by the evidence we had here 
previously, that they would rather stay around and wait for work to show up 
than to go home, because it would cost them two tickets to go home and return. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is that broken time during the day, or is it usually just after they get 
there in the morning?—A. It varies, as long as the work lasts. 

Q. Supposing they come in at nine and work till eleven, there is nothing 
more for them to do; is that a thing that occurs frequently?—A. It is usually a 
fair day’s work with the next day off. 

The Cuarrman: I would like the committee to consider this point, if they 
will just turn to statement No. W-12. Statement W-12 indicates— 

Mr. Facror: There is a great curiosity at this corner of the table to know 
when this change in the Minimum Wage Act came into effect, if it was around 
the middle of March. 

Mr. SomMerviILLE: This committee heard certain witnesses with respect to 
minimum wage operations around that time. 

The CHatrMaN: If you will just take statement No. 12: Here is a feature 
of this which I think ought to be considered by the committee. I am at the 
moment offering no opinion, but I just wish the committee to note the facts, 
because it strikes me we will have to consider it later on when we are making 
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up our report. It will be noted that in this statement showing the number of 
experienced female pieceworkers receiving the Minimum Wage each week—and 
this is in Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited, which is owned by the 
Robert Simpson Company. 

Mr. SomMERvILLE: For the fifteen-month period ended 28th March, 1934. 

The CHairMAN: Yes. Now, it will be noted that in the week of January 
11, 1933—I am not going to read them all, but just enough to indicate the point 
I wish to make—it will be noted under the first title, “‘ Earning less than the 
minimum wage, that it starts with 32 per cent, 13 per cent, 46 per cent—we will 
only touch a few of them—and then on down 30 per cent, 17 per cent, 39 per 
cent, 75 per cent, 69, 57, 55, per cent; then it drops down to 2 per cent and then 
to 15 per cent and 9 per cent and so on, and over the page, 13 per cent, then 21, 12, 
17, 7, 13, 18, 33, and 2 per cent. They are not earning the minimum wage. 

Now, it will be noted at this point that the minimum wage law calls for 
a minimum of 80 per cent to earn a minimum wage in order that a factory may be 
considered as within the law; and a margin is allowed of 20 per cent for slow 
workers and for other reasons. 

Now, take the next column, ‘“ Bonused to comply with 80 per cent require- 
ments.” The reason I draw attention to this is that I think the committee must 
consider whether the action of any company—-I do not care what company it 
is—in merely bonusing employees in order to bring those employees up to the 
minimum wage is a full recognition of the intent of the minimum wage law. In 
other words, the point I think we should consider is if there is a substantial 
number below 80 per cent, is it not an indication that the rate of pay on this 
piecework is too low, if they have to bonus a number of employees to come 
within the law. Just notice here the number bonused to comply with the 80 per 
cent requirements: I will give you the percentages, 14-1 per cent, 8 per cent, 29, 
31, 25, 9, 13, 22, 13, 26, 55, 48, 45, 34, 20, 25, 6,—then follows a number of 
blanks, and over the page it gives 1-6 per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per cent, 33 per cent, 
and 2 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: That is the percentage of those employees who did not receive 
a minimum wage. 

The CuairMan: That is the percentage of the employees who have had a 
bonus to bring them up to 80 per cent. Then there is the first column showing 
those that earn the bonus. May I ask, Mr. Adamson, if that heading “ not 
bonused ” means that those were all below the minimum wage. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: They are the ones below the minimum wage, they were 
not bonused and brought up to come within the 80 per cent. 

The Witness: That is right. 

The CuarrMAN: I ask you to watch this column— 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is not this “ not bonused ” total intended to make up the 20 per cent? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is supposed to, yes. 

The Witness: The last column shows the percentage of the workers who 
were actually paid the minimum wage or more, which in every case is 80 per 
cent, with the exception of two or three weeks in which there were clerical 
mistakes. It was not the intention of the company to pay less than 80 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. It includes those who receive a bonus to bring them up?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SomMERvVILLE: It is the last column that Mr. Adamson is referring to. 
The column to which the chairman has referred is the list of those who were 
not bonused at all. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Those who were not bonused plus the last column makes up the 100 per 
cent?—A. That is right. 
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The CHairnMAN: Now, it is not necessary perhaps for me to run over 
them, except that I would draw attention as Mr. Adamson has done to the fact 
that there were three weeks during which there were 20-8 per cent or 22-2 
per cent that were not bonused; so that there was a technical violation of the 
Minimum Wage Law in those weeks. However, the point which I wish the 
committee to bear in mind is, to remember when we are considering this whole 
question in connection with other companies, is this second column where there 
is a bonus being paid to comply with the 80 per cent requirements; and the 
merit or otherwise of that practice. 

Mr. Younc: We will consider that. 

Mr. SomMervitte: And this further fact that it is the people in this 
column of those who are not bonused who are suffering, not only from the want 
of a bonus, but they are suffering from a rate that is not sufficient to bring 
them up to the $12.50 minimum rate. 

My. Iustry: They are underpaid. 

The Wirness: The most efficient are making it. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Who gets the bonus and who does not? 

The CHairMAN: Those closest to it, the ones that cost the company the 
least; is that true, Mr. Adamson. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Supposing an employee working on a piecework rate 
comes in and works for one afternoon and is supposed to earn in that one 
afternoon one dollar, which would be at the rate of $2 for the day, or for a 
six-day week it would be $2.10 to make it comply with the law; but supposing 
the employee is supposed to earn $1 in order to comply with the Minimum Wage 
Law, and only earns 60 cents, but does not work the rest of the week; then 
by paying 40 cents to that employee that employee becomes one of those 
that is brought within the 80 per cent. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Then supposing there is an employee who works along- 
side of this one and this one works a full week, and on a piece-work rate he 
may only earn $6 during the whole week—or $7 or $8, as the case may be— 
but not enough; something has to be added to bring the employee up. 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: That brings them within the 20 per cent class. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What system do they adopt to bring the employees into the 20 per cent 
class?—A. I refer to that in my narrative, it is all discussed. 

The CHarRMAN: Mr. Adamson says that he discusses that in his next 
paragraph, we will let him proceed. 

Mr. Youne: Suppose they adopt the opposite policy and bonus the ene 
who only earns $6 to $7, then everybody in the factory will do as little as 
possible for their week in order to get the bonus. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They don’t get any more. 

Mr. Youne: If you are going to take out your lowest instead of your 
highest, vou are going to have them all aiming to do less work. 

The CuHatrMan: I don’t mind telling you, from the little examination I 
have made into it, that very few have any chance of working any racket like 
that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If you are going to pick out employees to make up 
your 80 per cent class why pick out the employee who is only working half 
a day, because to get them into that class you would have to pay them 40 
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cents, as against the employee who works all week—to get that employee into 
the 80 per cent class you would have to pay him’ something like $2: there 
is the difficulty. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): There is the further incentive for the em- 
ployee to work up to the higher scale in order to get the bonus, it will cost 
iess by way of bonus to bring him up to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: In any case, we are dealing with the facts as they are. 

Mr. Youne: You mean, as they were. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us hope it is in the past tense. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Regulations 


The regulations of the Minimum Wage Board which apply to females only 
set forth minimum weekly wage rates for time workers ranging from $8 for 
beginners to $12.50 for those fully experienced. Until 3rd April, 1934, the regu- 
lations respecting experienced pieceworkers required that at least 80 per cent 
should receive wages at least equal to the minimum wage for timeworkers. In 
April, 1934, this regulation was amended to require that piecework rates be such 
that at least 80 per cent of the pieceworkers with six months’ experience earn 
the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is the change that we have just been discussing; that did take 
place?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up to the beginning of April of this year the regulation stated that 80 
per cent should receive $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, bonuses would be added?—A. Yes. 

Q. During April the regulations of the Minimum Wage Board were changed 
with the result that piecework rate workers were to earn $12.50 a week without 
the bonus?—A. I think that is the interpretation of it. 

Q. And that will mean that everybody working on a piecework basis will 
be brought up not only to this 80 per cent bonused to $12.50, but these piecework 
employees will be paid at the full minimum rate, proportionate to the amount of 
work they do?—A. That is something I cannot answer. 


Mr. Hears: Have piecework rates been increased recently? 

Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: The revised regulations require that piecework rate em- 
ployees must now be put on such a basis that 80 per cent of the employees shall 
earn $12.50 a week on that piecework rate. 

Mr. Heaps: Has there been an increase in the piecework rate recently? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There must be, they are compelled. 


Mr. Factor: They have just eliminated the bonusing so as to comply with 
the regulations which provided that 80 per cent were to receive $12.50. 


The CuatrMAN: I think the amendment means that the piecework rate must 
be raised to a point to permit the employees to earn it, instead of the company 
paying it as a bonus to a certain proportion to bring them up to that. 

What I am thinking of is this: that the tendency under the law as it has 
been, has been to cut this class too fine; that is, to cut the rate of the worker 
down too fine. We know there are many cases, because we have had the evidence 
here, and there is evidence which will come later, which shows that it is impossible 
for them to earn the minimum, or practically impossible. 

Mr. KEenNeEDy (Winnipeg): If they could only be brought up to it by a 
higher rate? 

The CuairMaN: By a higher rate than they otherwise would get, they would 
earn a little more, and that certainly is a thing which they are entitled to have 
the opportunity of doing. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean by this statement on page 19 of your narrative here: 
“ Por the last two weeks in March, all employees whose earnings were less than 
the minimum wage, were paid bonuses sufficient to bring their wages up to the 
minimum wage instead of bonusing only the number necessary to bring the total 
up to 80 per cent as in the past.’”—A. They are being paid the minimum wage, 
instead of 80 per cent. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: It is 100 per cent now. 


Mr. Instey: I thought following that the statement was given that they 
had raised the rate? 


The Witness: No. 
Mr. Iustny: They have not raised the rate? 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How is it possible for 100 per cent now to earn $12.50 a week?—A. I have 
not examined since April what has happened, but in the beginning of April they 
started to pay 100 per cent every week. I do not know anything about the rates 
subsequent to the time that this order came into effect. 


Mr. Iustey: They left the rates alone to bonus the 100 per cent so that 
there was no injustice to that 20 per cent before? 


The WItNEss: Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think they did a very commendable thing in exceed- 
ing the requirements of the Minimum Wage Law in fair justice to their em- 
ployees as against a good many other firms of whom complaint has been made 
that they have not dealt fairly with their employees. 


The Witness: It has been the practice of the company to bonus certain 
employees in each of the weeks in which the number of pieceworkers earning 
less than the minimum wages has been in excess of 20 per cent of the total. 
Officials state that prior to 1932 it was not necessary for the company to bonus 
any employees because they were all earning the minimum wage but since that 
date to 14th March, 1934, it has bonused whatever number was required to 
bring 80 per cent of the workers within the rates prescribed, based on the actual 
number of hours worked. 

Reference has been made above to the bonus paid in respect of the week 
ending 14th March, 1934, and also to the bonus in April, 1934. Starting with 
the week ending 21st March, 1934, the company has bonused all those em- 
pioyees earning less than the minimum wage. 

On Statement W-12 is shown the number of experienced pieceworkers 
employed each week in the year 1933 and to 28th March, 1934, the number 
and percentage failing to earn the minimum wage and the number and per- 
centage bonused to comply with the 80 per cent regulation. This shows that 
in this period an average of 27-6 per cent failed to earn the minimum wage; 
an average of 13-2 per cent were bonused and an average of 14-4 per cent 
were not bonused. In only one week out of the 64 weeks’ period listed did all 
the pieceworkers earn the minimum wage. Bonuses necessary to bring the 
percentage earning the minimum wage up to 80 per cent of the total, however, 
were paid in 38 weeks—the percentage to the total required to be bonused each 
week varying from 2 per cent to 55 per cent. In several weeks the number 
bonused was slightly less than the number required to bring the total number 
earning the minimum wage up to 80 per cent but this appears to have resulted 
from clerical inaccuracies. 

The period when the percentage bonused is highest is in the summer time 
and officials of the company explain that the number of persons employed is 
at its peak during this period and that many of the employees, although exneri- 
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enced operators, have not probably been employed for some time and are not 
as fast as the more permanent employees and they are not, therefore, able toi 
earn the minimum wage. 

In determining those employees to be bonused each week, it has been the 
practice of the company to bonus the employees whose earnings are nearest the 
minimum wage and an examination of the payrolls indicates that to a xzreat 
extent the same employees have been bonused week by week. 


_ Mr. Youne: Since they have adopted this system of bonusing them to 
bring them up to the minimum have they been more ready to dismiss those 
who could not come near it? 


The WITNEss: No. 


Averaging Piccework Wages 


Under the regulations it is considered that a pieceworker has received the 
minimum wage if the average wages paid the operator in the preceding three 
months is equal to the minimum rate. The manager of the company states 
that the company does not follow the practice of averaging wages in this wav 
and that bonuses paid to an employee one week are not deducted from the 
employee’s earnings in a subsequent week in which she may have earned more 
than the minimum wage. The records examined showed no such deductions. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is one of the complaints we have haa, that where 
there were bonuses given they have been deducted from some other week’s 
wages—the extra money has been taken back again. That does not apply 
in the case of Simpsons? 


The Witness: No. 


Complaints 


As the result of information received from outside investigators in connec- 
tion with complaints made to them, the following matters were investigated. 


1. Complaint that precework checks for more than one girl were placed in one 
envelope and only one name recorded on the pay-roll. 


This matter was discussed with the manager of the company, the accountant 
who keeps the wage records, the timekeeper and the forelady. They stated 
that to the best of their knowledge this had happened on only three oceasions,— 


(a) Employee No. 223 brought in a friend of hers and, during a 4 weeks’ 
period of learning, the latter’s name was not recorded on the pay-rolls 
and her piecework tickets were included with those of employee No. 
223. This girl was subsequently taken on the permanent staff at 15th 
March, 1934; 

(b) Employee No. 223 also brought in another friend of hers and during 
approximately 12 broken weeks of learning no record of her employ- 
ment was kept. She was taken on the permanent staff on 8th Febru- 
ary, 1934; 

(c) Employee No. 227 asked that she be allowed to bring in her daughter 
in order to teach her the trade as she had no other work. She was 
on the premises for about ten broken weeks to June, 1933, during which 
time no record was kept of her employment. She was not subse- 
quently taken on the permanent staff. 


The officials of the company state that each of the above employees wag 
permitted to come in only after the employee bringing them in had requesied 
the privilege and not at the request of the forelady. 
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2. Complaint that girls not making the minimum wage are sent home for one or 
two days as a penalty and that when a day’s pay does not amount to the 
mimmum wage, they are told to cut off tags on work not finished in order 
to make up the necessary amount. 


This cannot be confirmed from the records and the officials of the company 
and the forelady deny that such a practice was followed. There is some evi- 
dence in the pay-roils of operators having worked for six or seven hours in a 
week and having earned nothing. The subsequent week’s pay-roll usually shows 
larger than usual earnings which would indicate that the girls held their piece- 
work tags over from one week to another. 


The CuarrMan: What explanation did the officials make in that regard that 
the girls worked for six and seven hours and earned nothing? 


Mr. Instny: It is in the next sentence. 


The Cuarrman: In the preceding sentence the officials denied that such a 
practice is followed. 


Wirness: “Complaint that girls not making the minimum wage are sent 
home for one or two days as a penalty and that when a day’s pay does not 
amount to the minimum wage, they are told to cut off tags on work not finished 
in order to make up the necessary amount.” But there is nothing to prevent 
the girls who have only had six or seven hours work and whose tags are small 
from keeping them over the next week if they want to. That is the explanation. 

Mr. SommerviLLE: It may not apply to this factory. We have had com- 
plaints that where girls could not reach the minimum they were told to cut off 
the tags of other bundles of work that had not been done and put in the tags 
with the work, and the next week they went back and worked on this “ dead 
horse,” as it was called without being paid for the work. 

Witness: Those occasions are very rare, and only when the employee has 
been working odd hours. 


K. Factory. 

This factory has about 40 employees and manufactures men’s coats and suit 
coats, disposing of its entire output (with the exception of a few special orders) 
to the Men’s clothing departments of the company at approximate cost. An 
analysis of purchases in department 260 (men’s overcoats) and department 262 
(men’s suits) in the Toronto store for the year ended 3rd January, 1934, shows 
that a substantially higher initial mark-up is obtained on purchases from this 
factory than from any other large supplier. 

An examination of the actual hours worked and the earnings of every fifth 
employee on the pay-roll for the six months from October, 1933, to March, 1934, 
showed :— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is the weekly wage rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have not given the actual amount earned, but you can work it out. 
You gave the hours worked—the averages 39 hours worked by these employees? 


Weekly wage rate Average hours 
Male or (based ona Weeks in which worked during 
Employee No. Female 44 hour week) employee worked these weeks 
35 M $24 00 26 41 
40 M 20 00 26 38 
45 M 27 00 21 39 
50 F 12 50 26 392 
5 F 12 50 25 38 
60 rE 12 50 23 39 


Average. 5 vG.s 5 cept Exam aches Mine Ve crane ter eee eee 39 
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The factory manager informs us that the weeks lost by the above employees 
were due to sickness or the employees were due to sickness or the employee being 
released, not to temporary lay-offs. 

‘ oe Heaps: You can’t confirm that last statement by your inspection of the 
ooks? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is what he took. 

The Witness: I could not confirm it. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Confirm the last statement of the average hours? 

Mr. Hears: The last statement; of the 6 employees whose wages are exam- 
ined, and were taken at random, he happened to hit upon a sick one every time. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That does seem strange. 

The Wirnesss: No, where the full week was less. 

Mr. Hears: But they only worked from 21 to 26 weeks in the year? 

Mr. Epwarps: This is six months. 

The Witness: No, this is 26 in the six months. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. In the six months period?—A. Yes. 
Q. Pardon me. I understand it now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This is K factory?—A. Yes. 
Q. And we are dealing with suits?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you shown here what is the average pay of the women working in that 
factory ?—A. We show the average weekly rate. 
Mr. Facror: It gives the minimum wage rate and the average hours worked 
in the week. You can figure it out from that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have here an average weekly wage rate of from $12.50 to a peak of 
$27. There are 45 male employees at $27. The females are all at $12.50 per 
week?—A. Those are of the six investigated. 

Q. I notice in the purchases of Robert Simpson company from this factory, 
their own factory, we have one item here of suits which is referred to in your 
wage examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which were sold to the sales retail shop for $15.57, and here they sold 
at $25, or a mark-up of 60.56 per cent; and later, one with a mark-up of 
57.23 per cent, just to take a few off-hand. We might turn back and look at 
overcoats?—A. D-4. 

Q. D-4 is overcoats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here we have a case of overcoats from K factory with a mark-up of 
127 per cent; that is, $15.37 marked up to $35; here is another one of $12.15 
marked up to $25. Here is one of $11.60 marked up to $22.50, or a 92 per 
cent mark-up. Then there is one of 105 per cent, and another one, $9.27, 
marked up to $16.95, or 82.85 per cent. Here is another one of $12.41 marked 
up to $25.50, or 80.72 per cent. Those are all made in this factory where the 
wage rate shows female workers examined earn an average of $12 and the 
males from $20 to $27.—A. I have the actual wages paid for those. 

Q. In those instances?—A. Yes, the average. 

Q. Give them to us. Take the overcoats I have just referred to—A. Not 
on the overcoats, no. I have those 6 employees listed. I have the actual wages 
paid them. These are the wage rates referred to in the list. 

Q. What are they?—A. No. 35, is $22.42; No. 40, is $17.21; No. 45 is 
$23.93; No. 50 is $11.30; No. 55 is $10.89 and No. 60 is $11.12. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That is for one certain week?—A. That is the average over 26 weeks. 
Mr. Hears: They were all skilled employees? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: Yes. 


The CHarrMan: Experienced employees. What I am drawing to the 
attention of the committee to note as we pass along is that, in this K factory, 
the coats and suits that are sold to the retail store have these very very 
heavy mark-ups: from 80 per cent to 143 per cent in connection with overcoats, 
and in connection with suits, from 57 per cent to 605 per cent. 

Mr. Instry: What is the advantage of that? I am sort of in the dark. 

The CHarRMAN: What is that? 


Mr. Instey: What would be the reason for that? Why would they mark 
their own suits up so much higher? 


The CuamrMan: I don’t want to prejudge. I am just drawing the attention 
of the committee to the cold facts at the moment. Later I want to call attention 
to the application of those facts. But as you have asked me the question, the 
point that I cannot understand or cannot justify in my own mind is that in 
the retail store they can make such a handsome mark-up—on these overcoats, 
for instance, over 100 per cent—yet women are working for $10 and $11 a week. 


The Witness: I think the explanation is that the factories do not have 
to make a profit. They are operated at approximately cost. 
Mr. Iustey: That is what Dywantita cet. 


The Cuatrman: Why could not part of that 143 per cent be passed back 
to these women who earn $11 per week? That is the point that occurs to me. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Would this not follow: If the rates of these factory workers were 
increased and the final mark-up figure was the same in the retail, the retail 
profit would just be that much less?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. They were buying suits and coats from other factories that paid a lot 
lower wages than these?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from those factories they were not marked up nearly as much as 
they were from this factory?—A. That is so. 

Q. And this factory was not making any profit?—-A. That is so. 

Mr. IustEy: That would bring the thing somewhere near in line as far as 
the consumer is concerned. 

The CHarrRMAN: I am not objecting to the price charged to the retailer. 
What I point out is that you could have had the same article sold to the retailer 
for the same price, have had the factory worker paid a substantially increased 
wage, and still have had a very handsome mark-up inside of that 143 per cent 
or 100 per cent. 

Mr. Youne: You mean sold to the consumer? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. I dare say they could, but these people are apparently looking after 
their factory profits by their heavy mark-ups?—A. That is right. 
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Q. In their selling organization, in their retail business?7—A. That is right. 
The mark-up is higher because the factory does not make a profit; that is, 
generally. 

The CuairMan: On the first statement showing a mark-up of 143 per cent, 
which is so on 304 overcoats—which is quite a substantial number—there is surely 
room for a slight increase, at least, to a woman earning $11, working on those 
overcoats. 

Mr. Iustry: In the first place, you would have to find out what the average 
mark-up was; in the second place you would have to see the distribution part 
of that mark-up to the factory, and see whether it was an excessive mark-up, 
I would say. 

Mr. Youne: When they come here themselves, we will have to ask them 
what rule they follow in determining their mark-ups. Sometimes they charge, 
100, 200 and 300 per cent, and sometimes very little. So far as we can find out, 
there is no rule. 


Mr. Sommervitte: A case of get what you can. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Mr. Adamson, with regard to the amount of clothing they turn out of their 
own factory, is that a very large percentage of what they sell in the store?—A. 
No, I would not say so. I have the figures on that. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Let him have those figures. 


The Wirnrss: They are coming later, they are in a separate section of the 
report. The total output of this factory was only $100,000 last year. 


Mr. SomMerviLLE: But Keen’s was one of the factories, we were told, that 
sold most of the ladies’ wear to one department. 

The Witness: The amount taken from Keen’s was more than from any 
other supplier, but it is proportionately small. 

Resuming the statement: two cutters (males) formerly employed on a time 
basis at $35 a week were transferred to piecework and for the above six months 
their weekly earnings average $15.88 and $17.72. No record was kept of the 
hours worked during these weeks. The factory manager states that short time 
has increased slightly in recent years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is just the amount of 50 per cent or more of a cut in the wages of 
these cutters?—A. It depends on the hours, if they have the work they make it. 
Q. But on a time basis they were earning $35 a week? 


Mr. Youne: That is, if they had steady time. 

Mr. Sommervitue: If they had steady time. 

Mr. Youne: Yes. 

Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: They were paid by the week at any rate. 
Mr. Youne: Were they? 


Mr. SomMervitLE: This is on a weekly basis; and they were transferred 
to a piecework basis and their earnings averaged $15.88 and $17.72. 

The Witness: If they worked less than a week they would be paid less, 
although they are on a $35 a week basis—say, if they only worked two days 
out of six. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Have you compared the actual earnings?—A. No record was kept of 
the hours worked in each of these weeks. 
Mr. Facror: I do not know why you give us an instance of that kind on 
the face of it. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They are all on time?—A. All on a time basis. 

The Cuairman: I think the point we should consider is that the two cutters 
formerly employed on a time basis had $35 per week. They were not cutting 
every moment of the time, there was a certain amount of time in which they 
may not have been cutting; still they were on a flat rate of $35 a week. 

Mr. Younc: You mean, they were working at a rate of $35 a week; that 
is what they would get if they worked a full week, if they only worked half a 
week, they would get $17.50. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. SommMervitite: But I think they were better off when we bear in mind 
that the average for employees in cases of that kind was around 39 hours out of 
a 44-hour week. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Youne: Do these cutters, for instance, earn as much as the stitchers? 

Mr. Factor: A fair comparison would be what they actually earned on a 
time basis and on a piecework basis. 

The Witness: They could not be compared unless you had a record of the 
hours worked. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no object in making a reference to it at all unless 
the hours worked are shown. You might just as well forget it, because other- 
wise there is no object in making the comparison. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. All right?—A. The factory manager states that short time has been 
increased slightly in recent years. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Did he say why?—A. Production has decreased. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: He means they are buying elsewhere cheaper than they 
are manufacturing. 

Mr. Youna: Or possibly that people are going in for less clothes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They may be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let’s get on. 

The Witness: It will be in statement W-9. 


Fur Factory 

As will be noted on Statement W-9 rates in this factory are higher than 
average rates, being $29.75 for men and $15.62 for women at 10th January, 1934. 
On the other hand, the trade is very seasonal and an analysis of the 41 employees 
on the payrolls for the six months October, 1933, to March, 1934 (26 weeks), 
shows the number of weeks in which each worked to be: 


Q told “WweekSiiis 1 GRC CoN, WO Bt ae eC eee 22 
90 to 24 iweeks BGG) MORBISVE ABU NO Titi Sts ease 3 5 
Ih cmeekst2 Bac # uers Gea) asi Re Fe eee 4 

96; weeks WHH? if ovhe—Slked,. Mea A Eee ae eee. Glo 

41 


By Mr. Sommerville : 
Q. The majority of them worked fourteen weeks or less?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. When their slack season is on can they get employment in some other 
department at some other work?—A. It is not usual at all. 
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Q. If they are a furrier that is all they can do?—A. Apparently. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, but they can only work for one firm at a time. 

Mr. Youne: Could they not take them into the drapery department? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They might send them down to the barber shop. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, order, 

Mr. Youne: If these people can sew furs, could they not also sew other 
kinds of things? 

Mr. Factor: A little humour does not hurt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get along please. It is a few minutes to six. 

The WITNESS: 


No. 388 Drapery 

This factory manufactures curtains and awnings and upholsters furniture. 
Production is only begun after orders are received from the Selling Departments 
of the organization, to whom it disposes of its entire output at approximate cost. 

There is a pronounced seasonal trend to the business, short time at certain 
seasons being partially offset by overtime at others. 

An examination of the payrolls for the six months October, 1933, to March, 
1934, shows that most employees lost at least one full week’s work during this 
period. 

There are sixteen men employed at upholstering on piecework rates. Most 
of these men were formerly employed at time rates of from $35 to $40 per week. 
Average weekly earnings of these pieceworkers during 1933 ranged from $13.80 
to $24.49, and averaged for the whole group $18.81. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. That requires some explanation too—on the face of it it looks like a 
reduction from $35 a week to $13.80 or $24.49; is there any explanation of 
that?—A. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is it customary to have them on a weekly 
basis and then to cut them off a half a day at a time? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When was this transfer made from a weekly to a piecewouls basis ?— 
A. I will have to get that from my papers. 
Q. Was it in “the nature of a reduction as part of the economy program of 
the company?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was made subsequent to the 1929 reorganization I understand?—A. 
Yes, it is an economy measure. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then it must have been made with a view to effecting savings in wages? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. It has resulted in that?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is to help pay the fixed charges arising out of the 1929 scheme. 

Mr. Facror: I cannot understand the reduction in the men’s wages of over 
50 per cent— 

The CHairmaN: Is it possible, Mr. Adamson, without too much trouble, to 
find out in this and the other case what the actual ‘result was? ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because that is the whole point I think to the substantial reductions in 
wages as compared to what the employees normally make. Now, that is what 
happens to this company in its distribution of wealth. 
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The Committee ought to note it. 


Mr. Factor: We ought to know the actual earnings of these men when they 
were on a time basis, and when they were on an hourly basis. 


The Cuarrman: Absolutely. 


The Wirness: J workroom. 

This workroom manufactures hats for sale in the Toronto Store and employs 
fifty to sixty girls. While the number receiving $12.50 per week has increased 
from 5 to 22 during the last four years, some higher rates are still being paid— 
10 of the employees, mostly “ preparers”, being paid at a rate higher than $18 
per week. 

While the average rate is higher than in the other factories and workrooms 
there is considerable short time due to layoffs. Even the regular employees were 
laid off 5 or 6 weeks during the past year. Apart from these lay-offs there is 
not much short time. 


G Workroom 


This workroom makes alterations to women’s garments sold in the Toronto 
Store and employed 83 female employees during the week ended 10th January, 
1934. Of the 91 names on the payroll at that date 57 or 63 per cent were being 
paid at the rate of $12.50 per week and the average rate for all was $14.14. This 
compares with an average rate of $17.15 four years previously. 

There was no evidence of short time in this workroom during the six months, 
October, 1933 to March, 1934. The manageress of this Department informs us 
that those who have been employed for two years or more lose only one week in 
the summer season due to temporary lay-off, though some of these employees 
take several more of their own volition. 

There are a few extras who are taken on in busy seasons only. The 
manageress states that these are not necessarily the same employees year after 
year. 


R Workroom 


This department does hardwood flooring and carpet and linoleum laying both 
in the residential and industrial fields. Some of the employees receive practically 
full time employment—others are only taken on as required. Hourly rates 
ranged from 524 cents to 70 cents per hour in 1930 and from 43 cents to 60 cents 
per hour in 1934. The hours per week were reduced from 48 to 464 during this 
period. 


Construction 


Painting (including Paperhangers) 

These groups are engaged on both outside work and store maintenance— 
the work being divided about equally between the two. As with R Workroom 
the employment provided varies from full time to oceasional. In all these depart- 
ments occasional employees would usually, until a few years ago, obtain other 
employment when not working with the Company. The hourly rates were: 


At 8th January At 10th January 


1930 1934 
Cents Cents 
Carpenters: gas ce 80 70 
Painters and Decorators... 70-80 60-70 


Mr. Heaps: With regard to these figures, do you know what the union rates 
are for the same occupations? 


Witness: No, I do not. 
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Engineers 

Full time employment is obtained by this staff which is engaged almost 
entirely on building maintenance. The average weekly rate was $29.58 in 
January 1930 and $24.32 in 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Did you have any evidence in connection with painters and decorators 
that when special offers were put on to do a room for $3.50 or $4 reduced rates 
were paid to the carpenters or to the painters or to the decorators?—A. No. 

Q. Did you search for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what arrangement is made?—A. The department sells the wallpaper, 
and the employees in the painting and construction department do the actual 
work and the amount which is collected from the customer is credited to that 
department. There was only one instance, for a short time, when the offer was 
made to paper rooms for $2.85. 

Q. Now, the statement was made that on those occasions it was not a rate 
per hour that was given the men but a certain amount was given them for the 
doing of the room?—-A. There is no evidence of that. 

Q. And it was a proportion of the whole $2.85, and if they did not get it 
done in that time they had to do it in their own time?—A. There is no evidence 
of that. The number of transactions at $2.85 was comparatively small; the offer 
was on only for a short time. 

Q. It is a regular feature from time to time?—A. No, not in this company. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Considering the wages and employment in all these different depart- 
ments, would you say that the problem of the employees is not so much the 
hourly rate of wages as the number of hours work which they lose?—A. Taken 
as a whole there are comparatively few who are on short time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Out of the entire number of employees?—-A. Yes. These factories are all 
small compared to the total organization. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In those that you have been dealing with, is that the situation?—A. 
Yes, I think so. 


_ Q. They show fairly reasonable rates of wages, and their earnings are small. 
It is a problem of partial unemployment?—A. Yes, but the number of employees 
in the workrooms is small compared with the total number of employees. 


Mr. Heaps: In the case we had the average is 39 as against 44 which is not 
bad, taken all around. 


Mr. Youne: These men got higher wages. 
The Witness: I think Keens is the factory where the short time is evident. 


Management Salaries 
_ _ Included in this classification are those employees paid by cheque and not 
included in the general payrolls. Within the group are— 
(1) Sub-executives, department managers and certain of their assistants 
(2) Executives—(8). 
None of the wage rates of these officials who are paid by cheque are included in 
Statements W-1 to W-12. 


Prior to 1931 the majority of these received a bonus in addition to their 
regular salary, but in 1931, 1932 and 1933 no bonuses were paid. 
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The salaries and bonuses paid by cheque during each of the past five years 
were: — 


Percentage 

Sales Salaries 

—— Salaries Bonuses Total Toronto and 
; Units Bonuses 
to Sales 
$ $ $ $ % 
O2Os(S2iweeks i eer. een anim 738,135 184,850 922,985 | 36,499, 655 7455) 
OSOR(S2 weeks). och oe. a eign 739, 784 137, 950 877, 734 | 35,544, 235 Pats) 
193M Gapweeks) 42. allio. dcAcceben meee ML AAD Se tigre 711,442 | 33,455,659 Mei 
W952 (48eweelks)) ace csei-she cae. cone SSO O) ens canner 589,710 | 25,051, 138 2.4 
L9SBM(Seeweelks) “Rh wee ES Tee DIS ee kik eee 528,270 | 26,487,470 2.0 
% % % 
Percentage loss of L920" 5. «20ne eee Te BER RES ete Shen 12.6 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the percentage of salaries and bonuses and sales for the man- 
agers?—A. 2-5 per cent in 1929 and 2 per cent in 1933. 

Q. And the reduction percentage of 1933 as against 1929?—A. The percent- 
age in 1933 of 1929 in salaries, 71-6. 

Q. A reduction of approximately 30 per cent. 

Mr. Iustey: When you take the former bonuses into account the reduction 
is 42-8 per cent. 

The Witness: Total wages to other employes have decreased. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean including bonuses? 

Mr. Iusuey: Yes. 

The Wrirness: While total wages paid to other employees have decreased 
by 29-7 per cent from 1929 to 1933, as shown on Statement W-l1, the total of 
management salaries and bonuses have decreased by 42-8 per cent during the 
same period. 


Sub-executives, Department Managers, etc. 

On Statement W-13 the annual salary rates of sub-executives, department 
managers, etc., during the years 1930 and 1933 are shown in various rate group- 
ings. The average salary has been reduced during this period from $6,180 to 
$4,525 per year. In addition to these salaries, bonuses were paid in 1930 to 
most of these employees, which ranged from $100 to $6,000 and averaged $1,182. 
No bonuses have been paid since 1930. 


Executives 
The total salaries and bonuses paid to these executives were,— 
In 1930—Salaries.. .. . nbeags weilot- bo baa lie 
BOnUSeS oh ei eee 23,500 
a ee 
In F083. oe ee ee 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is to eight executives?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is an average of $17,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, with regard to the memorandum on wages in Montreal, are they 
consistent with the same position that found in Toronto generally?—A. Yes, 
generally they are. 
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Q. And you found the same practice followed of a cut in wages?—A. Only 
the one 10 per cent cut was made. 

Q. 10 per cent in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the wages somewhat less in Montreal than in Toronto, generally 
speaking?—A. Slightly less. 


MEMORANDUM OF INVESTIGATION OF WaGrEs Parp TO EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTREAL 
Store oF THE Ropert Simpson Monrreat LIMirep, A SUBSIDIARY 
or THE Rospert Srmpson Co. Limirrep 
General. 


_ This company operates a general departmental store in Montreal, located 
in a six-storey building on St. Catherine Street West, between Mansfield and 
Metcalfe. In connection with the store a storage building on Aqueduct street 
and a garage on Mansfield street are maintained. The present store was con- 
structed during the latter part of the year 1929 and in 1930, and is considerably 
more spacious than the former premises. In comparing the figures for the years 
1929 and 1930 with the subsequent years consideration should be given to this 
at and to the unusual conditions caused by the moving from the old store into 
the new. 
In the statements submitted the employees are shown under the following 

general classifications:— 

(1) Selling Departments. 

(2) Charge and Administrative Offices. 

(3) Store Services. 

(4) Workrooms. 


Terms of Employment, etc. 


Conditions and regulations covering employment are essentially the same as 
those in force in the Toronto Store. There are two staffs, regular full-time 
employees and contingents or extras. Vacancies on the regular staff are, as a rule, 
filled from the contingent or auxiliary staff wherever possible. There are no 
part-time employees in this store working definite hours each day. 

The regular store hours are 9.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. six days a week, but are 9.00 
a.m.-5.30 p.m. five days a week and until 1.00 p.m. on Saturdays during July and 
August. All employees are expected to be in the store at 8.45 a.m. and remain 
until a few minutes after 6.00 p.m., with one hour for lunch and a rest period of 
twenty minutes each morning and afternoon. The store, workroom and office 
hours are all the same. The hours of the delivery staff, however, vary somewhat 
from day to day. 

The store was open eleven Saturday nights and seven week nights before 
Christmas during the year 1933, and the store was also open on Saturday night, 
the 7th of January, 1933. It was not open for the corresponding night in 1934. 

The staff are paid one-half day extra for night work when the store is open, 
and those who receive $8 per week or less are supplied with a supper in the staff 
cafeteria. Employees do not receive overtime when the store is not open to the 
public, but they are supplied with a meal if required to work after store hours. 

The general policy for discharge of employees is as follows: The depart- 
mental manager may release an employee by making out a transfer slip which 
is sent to the superintendent, who will endeavour to transfer the employee to 
some other department. Where this is not feasible the employee is dismissed, 
but subject to recall if a vacancy occurs within one month, with no loss of status. 
No notice of intention to leave or of dismissal is necessarily given either by the 
employee or the employer. Each member of the staff employed prior to the 31st 
of August each year is entitled to one week’s holiday with pay in the following 
year, and two weeks each year thereafter. All employees receive pay and time 
off for all legal holidays. 
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Payment. 
Payment is made by— 
(1) Weekly or hourly wage. 
(2) Weekly wage plus commission, either on all sales or sales over a 
fixed amount. 
(3) Commission only. 


The contingent staff is paid at a daily wage rate. Sometimes these employees 
are engaged for a full day; sometimes only from 11.00 or 11.30 a.m. to 5.00 or 
5.50 p.m., with one half hour for lunch. 


Benefits. 

All regular employees may obtain a shopping permit for themselves and 
their dependents which entitles them to a discount of 10 per cent. These may be 
used either in the morning or in the afternoon. 

In the Montreal store there is no profit-sharing fund. When employees 
become ill they are attended by the company doctor and are paid until they are 
better, or for a reasonable time, each case being treated on its own merits and 
according to circumstances. Pensions for retired employees are determined and 
paid from Head Office. 


Economies Effected. 

As will be seen from Statement W-1, both the number of employees and 
the total wages paid have increased considerably over the period. While the 
total number of employees in 1933 was 106% greater than in 1929, the total 
wage bill had increased by only 76%. This was made possible by: 


Wage “Cut. 

There was a general cut in wage rates of 10% made effective the 27th of 
August, 1931, with the exception that married men were not reduced below $18 
per week and all employees receiving less than $12 per week were exempted 
entirely. In addition to the general cut, in certain cases, there were other indi- 
vidual adjustments. In April, 1934, a partal restoration of this reduction was 
made. All employees who had suffered from this reduction received an increase 
of 5%, to the nearest 50c. Thus, the rates of full-time employees at 10th 
January, 1934 shown on Statement W-3 are not those in effect at the present 
time. 


Short Time. 

Five-and-a-half day weeks, or enforced holidays were made during the 
first few months of 1932, but where employees could not afford these, the depart- 
mental managers made other arrangements for them. It was generally not 
over one day per week. In 1931 there was an enforced holiday of one week 
without pay. 


Comparative Statement of Sales, Number of Transactions, Wages, etc. 


From Statement W-1 it will be seen that the total sales have increased 
approximately 57.4% since 1930 and the number of transactions have increased 
by 89.2% necessitating an increase in the number of employees. During the 
same period the value of the average sale has decreased from $2.47 to $1.72. 
Selling wages in 1933 were exactly the same percentage to sales as they were 
in 1929, viz., 7%, fluctuating in the meantime between 7% and 7.5%. The aver- 
age number of employees for all departments increased from 380 in 1929 to 783 in 
1933 or more than double. The total wages paid fluctuated between 12.2% of 
sales in 1929 and 13.7% of sales in 1933. In the year 1932 the company 
changed the end of its fiscal year from the 31st of January to the 81st of 
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December. All the company’s records for this fiscal period include only 48 
weeks. For the purpose of the comparative figures shown in Statement W-1 
the results for the month of January, 1932, have been included in both the years 
1931 and 1932 in order to show more nearly comparable periods. 


Average Number of Employees. 

On Statement W-2 is shown the average number of employees per week. 
There is an increase in the number each year on all staffs, the greatest increase 
being in the Store Services group. 


Wage Rates of Full Time Employees. 


On Statement W-3 is shown a comparison of the male and female em- 
ployees on the payrolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, classified 
according to weekly wage rates. There are also shown on this statement the 
average weekly wage rates of these employees at these dates, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Male Female 


Class 1930 1934 1930 1934 
NellinesDepagimentsant .. cere uae ce $27 40 $20 89 wl Or, sala» 
Store Services... . ce 2167 18 49 iG 405 lee, 
Charge and ‘Administrative ‘Offices... eis = lo 10) ha OO > 2.70 
Workrooms .. .. Saye ae nee Takes 24 14 —. 1s) 22, 


There were no full-time workroom staffs on the payroll of 8th January, 
1930. The only classifications to show an increase in the average wage rates 
were the Store Service (female) and the Charge and Administrative (male) 
Divisions. 

The number receiving rates less than $12 per week (and these employees 
were not subject to the general wage “cut” referred to above) has increased more 
than proportionately, as shown below: 


Rates less than $12 per week At 8th January, 1930 At 10th January, 1934 
Male OAL SIL 19.0% 
Female 25.5% 50.1% 
Total 24.5% 39.7% 
Parcellers. 


Girls and boys between the ages of fifteen and seventeen are employed as 
parcellers. The weekly wage rate for girls is $5 per week and for boys $6 to 
$8 per week. Most of these employees are subsequently transferred to Selling 
Departments. 


Telephone Order Office. 


There were three full-time telephone operators employed at the rate of 
$13.50 per week at 10th January 1934. In addition, extra telephone operators 
are usually employed for the mornings and these extras are given work in the 
store in the afternoon if there is a rush in any Department. The rate is $7.00 
per week for morning employment. 


Contingents 


On Statement W-4 is shown the number of these employees on the pay- 
rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, together with the hours 
worked and their daily wage rates. It will be noted that there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of these employees over the four years (the 
increase being 119 per cent as against 104 per cent in the number of full time 
employees). There is an increase in the number employed at the smaller daily 
rates and a decrease in the number receiving $3 per day or over. 
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Demonstrators 


On Statement W-5 are shown the details of “ demonstrators ” appearing on 
the pay-roll at 10th January, 1934. These demonstrators are paid by the store 
and their wages recovered or partly recovered from the manufacturers of the 
goods which they sell. Such demonstrators are located in the toilet goods, 
women’s shoes and hardware departments. There are also certain other demon- 
strators in the employ of manufacturers who make sales of the articles which 
they are exhibiting, but these do not appear on the pay-roll. 


Department Managers 


The statements submitted do not include the salaries of Department Mana- 
gers. The following is a comparative classification of Department Managers’ 
yearly salaries, based on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 
1934:— 


i 
Ne) 
ist) 
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Salary per Year 1934 
Winder $2000 ean ees Da ae Ne Ria are na eats ee 2 
S2:00T COC SS O00 oe eee ee a ea) a ne tae 
SS COM stor SEO Oo Ne eae ee Pre aie ae 
SAG OL ton SoOOO! se 2 Re Ce ee 
Sor OM toy SOOO: Aa suas sae Ores oc cys a een ae 
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16 19 
Averageryearlyasalary.. \Geayaeer Ge eae. a2 ees $4,675 $4,372 


Mr. King, the general manager, is paid by cheque from Toronto and is not 
included in the above summary. 


Mr. Factor: Montreal has no factory? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Factor: There is just the store—sales and service? 
The WiITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, with regard to Regina there was a 10 per cent cut which was 
the only cut made in Regina?—A. Yes. 

@. And, otherwise, are the conditions prevailing in Regina much similar 
to those that you reported on in Toronto?—A. Yes, in the mail order division. 

Q. It is a mail order house with a retail store section?—A. Yes. 


MiMoORANDUM OF INVESTIGATION OF WAGES Palp TO EMPLOYEES OF THE ROBERT 
Simpson WESTERN LIMITED, REGINA, A SUBSIDIARY OF THE ROBERT SIMPSON 
CoMPANY LIMITED 


General 


The Robert Simpson Western Limited operates a mail order house and a 
retail store at Regina, Saskatchewan, and employs almost 500 men and women. 

The dollar volume of sales of the mail order division has decreased from 
$5,501,235 in 1929 to $3,200,376 in 1933, a decrease of 42 per cent. On the 
other hand, the business of the retail store, which is a more recent development, 
has increased considerably during this period. 


Terms of Employment, Benefits, etc. 


The terms of employment are very similar to those of The Robert Simpson 
Company Limited at Toronto. The normal working week of the store is 49 
hours, and of the mail order division 48 hours. Overtime is paid for at regular 
rates. Employees may leave or be released without notice by either party. 
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Holidays with pay are granted to employees; one year’s employment en- 
titling an employee to one week’s vacation; two or more years’ employment to 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Sickness benefits are only paid to such employees as sustain injuries while 
on the premises, and these are reimbursed for lost time through the company’s 
accident insurance fund. 

ECONOMIES EFFECTED 
Retail Store 


A wage “cut” of 10 per cent in the wage rates of full-time employees was 
made in June, 1932. In the Retail Shoe Department, eight men were placed 
on short time due to slack business, rather than releasing some of tiem entirely. 


Mail Order Division 


Most of the employees in this division were placed on part-time. Those 
who were still retained on full-time (and these were principally seven employees 
and department heads), were given a “cut” of 10 per cent in November, 1932, 
and the cut was increased to a further 15 per cent two months later. 


Minimum Wage Requirements 

Orders made under the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act set minimum 
wage rates for experienced female employees of $15 per week in stores and $14 
per week in mail order houses. Minors and other inexperienced employees are 
subject to varying rates of from $6 to $13.50 per week. From 1st September, 
1933, to 31st March, 1934, these rates were subject to a percentage reduction— 
15 per cent in the case of those earning $13 per week or over, and 10 per cent 
in the case of those earning less. 


Number of Employees 
The number of employees at 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, is 
summarized as follows. 


Male Female Total 
Retail Store— 1930 1934 1930 1934 1930 1934 
Full-time employees— 
linden S30 DeLsweek 55.4 cc8 ae =. 18 39 42 47 60 86 
Sao) per week Or OVel 2) saad oo ee: 2 2 ome ie 2 2 
20 41 42 47 62 88 
arE-tlMe EMpPlOVGCSh. fe ae aoe 0 9 5 1 5 10 


20 50 47 48 67 98 


Mail Order Division— 

Full-time employees— 
linden soDupern Wek sian sce led Bia) PARE 36 86392 Al 
$35" per week*or-over'*ss' of oe) oes 20 18 ae 28 20 13 


144 48 268 36 412 84 
Partie employees) 2° 205, qe c0 1 91 14207 tb 298) 


1 Oi goo). 4282) 19243) 407, | 23RD 


Wage Rates of Full-Time Employees 


The weekly wage rates of all full-time employees receiving less than $35 
per week at 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, are shown on statement 
RW-1, together with their average weekly wage rates. The average weekly 
rates of retail store employees have fallen during this period from $19.51 to 
$17.46 in the case of men, and from $14.15 to $13.85 in the case of women. 
In the mail order division, however, the average weekly wage rate has increased, 
due to the fact that only senior employees, who would be receiving rates higher 
than the average at 8th January, 1930, were receiving full-time employment four 
years later. 
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Part-Time Employees 


From statement RW-2 it will be seen that in 1934 most of the men on part- 
time were receiving over 30 cents per hour, and most of the women between 
25 cents and 30 cents per hour. During the first three months of 1934, the part- 
time employees in the retail shoe department received about 80 per cent 
employment. In the mail order division an analysis of the hours worked by 54 
female employees on part-time shows that during these three months: 

3 worked 90 per cent to 100 per cent of full time 
8 worked 80 per cent to 90 per cent of full time 
18 worked 70 per cent to 80 per cent of full time 


24 worked 60 per cent to 70 per cent of full time 
1 worked 50 per cent to 60 per cent of full time 


54 worked an average of 78 per cent of full time 


Executives and Departmental Managers 


The following is a summary of the wage rates of department managers 
receiving over $35 per week and executives at 8th January, 1930, and 10th 
January, 1934. 


1930 1934 

S35) to $4499) per weeks. ss). 2 a 5 6 
45 itor a54-09 per, week Git. Wik eis Ce Ge Oe ete 3 5 
HDviton64:, 99, per weele: wie iya ches caries <0 eae tayios net ber 5 i 
65! to") 7/4.99per week: .c0.5. cine pee oe ee cen eee ee 5 1 
Over’ $75 per week... .. 5 4 3 Agy 4 2 
ENS) ra a eR EIr mI ye re Naa Oc naps td ae Bitueis, Has ¥ 15 


The general manager at Regina received in 1930 $163 per week plus a house 
allowance, and in 1934 $125 per week plus a house allowance. This is the 
highest salary paid by this Company. : 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, have vou that typewritten statement for me?—A. I would like to 
look at it first. 

Q. If you will just look at it for us; I just wanted to take this statement in 
to show the cost of financing in 1929; what has been the additional overhead 
added by that financing, by the withdrawal of $15,000,000. That was some- 
thing we had held over to be dealt with in detail?—A. The increased cost is due 
not only to that $15,000,000, but also to extensions made in the meantime. 


Mr. KenNeEpy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, just before we rise I would like 
to comment upon the information that has been made available to the com- 
mittee during the week, and the manner in which it has been presented; I am 
sure in expressing my own feelings I voice the sentiment of the committee that 
a very able presentation has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we can compliment the auditors who have presented 
this information. We have given Mr. Adamson a pretty long and hard gruelling 
here in the last day or so. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We must admire the very able way in which the inform- 
ation has been presented. 

Just before we conclude I would like to get this statement in. 


Mr. Factor: Are you through with Simpson? 


Mr. SomMERvVILLE: This will close Simpsons at the present time; except for 
the investigators who will come in to report on this and similar matters. 


Mr. Youne: Aren’t we going to get the breakdowns of these mark-ups? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That cannot be given by the auditors, that will have to 
be given by somebody else. 
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Mr. Factor: What is the statement you have now; we had better leave 
that until Monday. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This, very briefly, is a statement showing the cost of 
financing the withdrawal of $15,000,000, and certain extensions. 
SIMPSON’S LIMITED 
Cost or Fryanctne—1925-1929 


(Exclusive of Premium Paid or Discount Received on Redemption through Sinking Funds) 


Commis- | Premium 
— Par Value | sion, dis- on 
count, etc. |redemption 
$ $ ets. $ 
Simpson’s Limited (1925 )— 
1925-02 7g ©ollaterallrustesondsss)... 220s. colon coe. . oes 5,600,000 | 575,000.00 200,992 
28 Gaubemelerence SHATeS. co seieiss ois ae ies so haere oe ce « 4,000,000 | 170,934.20 200,000 
ez ——Geamberierence SNarese-Fa so bcc cklocs eos u das cc ce cee 3,000,000 | 121,255.00 150,000 
Simpson's Limited (1929 )— 
1929—6% 1st Mortgage Bonds.................. 10,000, 000 
64% Preference Shares 10,000 000 120,000 
@lass A?” Shares... 4... 120,000 Shares {Class ‘‘B”’ 
Glass eb SMALeshe tr ay ones Wolk. oti soien os ge 120000) ae Shares 
fes0-—oso5) lsh MWontearevbondsy...¢..0s0disser. ee hee e! 1, 250, 000\$261, 297.18 
Gar ApiabelerenCce SNATCR neh cy kh) one ae 1, 250, 000/ 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about that $20,000,000 odd? Did that 
involve something by way of cost in addition to what is shown there? 


Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: The operating company realized that $20,000,0000 and 
the holding company— 


The Witness: Not the operating company, Simpsons—twenty million was 
realized from the sale of its securities. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Yes, and that was realized by Simpsons 1929. 
The Witness: Simpsons Limited 1925. 


Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Now we are getting back. And then they distributed 
that. Then there is this other statement, I am afraid it is too big for us to deal 
with tonight and we will have to have this read Monday morning. 


The CuHarrMAN: We will meet again on Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.20 p.m. to meet again on Monday, June 11, 
1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House or Commons, Room 368, 
June 11, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock, Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the minutes of the last meeting indicate the 
witnesses called and certain exhibits filed. We will declare the minutes approved. 


Water L. Gorpon, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Gordon, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 
worth?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a son of Mr. Gordon who is one of the senior partners of that firm?— 
A..Yes, sir. 

Q. And you had charge, under Mr. Nash, of the detailed examination into 
the affairs of the T. Eaton Company, Limited?—A. I did. 

Q. And in response to the request of the committee you have prepared the 
information necessary to enable the committee to consider the questions that are 
before them with respect to this company?—A. Yes. 


TH, 2B. BARON, CO. EIMELTED, 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH 
OF THE BUSINESS 


The relationship of The T. Eaton Company Limited to its subsidiary and 
affiliated Companies is shown in the form of a chart in Statement A-1. The 
particulars relative to the incorporation of each Company, the issued capital, 
the directors, shareholders and the places where the Companies conduct their 
operations are set out in Statement A-2. The information contained in State- 
ments A-1 and A-2 was obtained from officials of the Company and was not 
verified by reference to the charters, minute books or other corporate records 
of the various Companies concerned. 

The whole organization is controlled by the Sir John Eaton Estate, which 
owns 8,890 shares of The T. Eaton Co. Limited out of a total of 10,000 shares 
outstanding. The T. Eaton Co. Limited holds the controlling interest in the 
majority of the affiliated Companies but the following are controlled directly 
by the Estate: 


The International Realty Company Limited—which owns 
certain properties in Toronto. 

The Eaton Knitting Company Limited—a manufacturing 
company in Hamilton, Ontario. 

The Eaton Canadian Products, Limited, and The Eaton 
Canadian Products (England) Limited—These companies were 
incorporated in 1933 to conduct an export business but have not 
operated as yet. 
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The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company—This Company 
conducts a general life insurance business primarily for the em- 
ployees of the Eaton organization. It also solicits business 
through the mail. The Estate holds 1,550 shares of the 2,500 
shares outstanding; an additional 700 shares are owned by The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited. 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited operates the largest units of the business and also 
controls all the other affiliated companies. It will be seen from Statement A-1 
that the T. Eaton Company operates large stores or mail order departments at 
Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, Moose 
Jaw and Port Arthur. In addition it has groceterias at 31 points in Ontario 
and 10 in the Western Provinces and operates 4 Teco Stores and 2 Creameries 
in the West. It has 88 Order Offices throughout the Country, 22 of which are 
located in Canadian Department Stores—27 in other stores operated by the 
Company and 39 in separate offices. The Company has buying offices in Mont- 
real, New York, England, Ireland and Switzerland and a warehouse in Man- 
chester, England, which does some assembling work. 


The T. Eaton Company Limited controls the following subsidiaries— 


The T. Eaton Drug Company Limited and The T. Eaton House Furnishings 
Limited—From an operating standpoint these two Companies are con- 
sidered as merely different departments of the Toronto Stores and Mail 
Order and the Hamilton Store. The Drug Company was incorporated 
to comply with certain legislation; 

The Eaton Delivery Company Limited—This company maintains three 
depots in Toronto and handles all the Toronto city deliveries and also 
operates delivery trucks to a few outside points; 

The T. Eaton Company of France, and 

The T. Eaton Company, M.b.H.—Berlin—These are buying offices on the 
Continent; 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company—This is a comparatively small 
Company which insures part of the Company’s merchandise while in 
transit; 

Purchasers Finance Company Limited—This Company finances all sales 
made on the deferred payment basis by the Toronto and certain other 
stores; 

Business Properties Limited—This Company holds certain properties in 
Toronto; 

Two comparatively small Companies holding Real Estate in Western Canada; 

Guelph Stove Company Limited—which operates a factory in Guelph, Ontario, 
and its subsidiary; 

The Chromalox Company Limited, Toronto—which makes elements for 
stoves; 

The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited—This Company owns the main 
properties in Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Hamilton, Regina, Calgary 
and Moncton. ‘The controlling Common Stock is held by The T. Eaton 
Co. Limited. $12,000,000 of Convertible Ordinary stock is held by The 
Sir John Eaton Estate and $12,000,000 5% Bonds are outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 

Canadian Department Stores Limited—This is a chain, operating 21 stores 
and one warehouse in Ontario, four stores in Nova Scotia and one in New 
Brunswick; 

Canadian Stores Limited—This is a grocery chain operating 13 groceterias 
in Nova Scotia, 7 in New Brunswick and 2 in Prince Edward Island; 

The T. Eaton Company Limited, Montreal—This Company owns and operates 
the Montreal Store, one Teco Store, a Clothing Factory in Montreal and 
two groceterias and one Mail Order Office in the Province of Quebec; 
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The T. Eaton Company Maritimes Limited—This Company operates a 
Store, Mail Order Department and groceteria in Moncton, a shirt and 
overall factory in Saint John, N.B., a store, 5 groceterias and a groceteria 
warehouse at Halifax, a groceteria at Dartmouth, N.S., and 23 Order 


Offices in various Groceterias and Stores in the Maritimes. 


This Com- 


pany does not own the Moncton Store property which was sold to The 
T. Eaton Realty Company Limited, but it holds the title to the Saint 


John factory and the Halifax Store. 


Points where business is conducted 


The business of the Eaton organization is carried on in the following places 


of business—(See Statement A 3)— 


13 Large Department Stores 
5 Mail Order Distributing Sections 


32 Smaller Department Stores selling general merchandise 


57 Groceterias, not including 15 located in other stores 


3 Creameries 


40 Separate Mail Order Offices, not including 72 located in other stores or 


groceterias 
7 Factories 
4 Warehouses 
9 Buying Offices 


10 Companies which are not of a merchandising nature 


The organization has branches in every Province of the Dominion of Canada 
except British Columbia where Mail Order business only is solicited from other 


branches. 


Volume of Business 


An indication of the size of the organization is obtained from Statement A 4, 
which shows the total sales of the Company and its subsidiaries for the years 


1924 to 1933 inclusive. 
1933 to $132,500,000. 


The sales in 1929 amounted to $225,361,000 and in 


The relative importance of the different units of the organization may be 
obtained from the following analysis of the sales for the year 1933: 


Percentage 
— Sales of the 
Total 
$ % 
Toronto Store, including Drugs and House Furnishings......................... 34, 713, 006 26-2 
Winni@ee Sita 236s Bia ee eR Pe eee aupeuee: coe ounr. Rumame nema a 18,341,000 13-8 
loitorntineall Silom 25 5 Se ee Gs Bae os de io ee eR eS aR nia 14,802,000 11-2 
Hamilton, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Moncton and 
DEV en hia SLO REGEN ae Stet PEER, CEN INARI cg. soe is Se cis bs se ce. eis mee - 15,326, 000 11-6 
TGR SW EN Sion che ndea toc SoD dTB SIN BSCE SE OO BEE TEER eR nEeoIs 83,182 000 62-8 
unicril Orleans Teyana aaue: Sagas odes CaO CHO UOE BD COR OOE GREE oC OE OCIna eee ener iae 35, 515, 000 26-8 
Chain Stores— 
(TOCALETIAS “PEEL es eay t). eergete. epee ed. . Sees peed yeah. . $ 4,170,000 
Ber ORSTOLESH oe ba ACM e et ee Mer RLS A ite. Cee BL 2,491,000 
WanalianyOepartment LOLS ees. mop ces ne re es aoe 6,110, 000 
anacimestorese-. fie 's ck ',. ee LE SNe 255593 )). EE PA 1,032,000 
13, 803, 000 10-4 
132, 500, 000 100-0 
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The largest collective unit consists of the three Toronto stores which, with 
the Drugs and House Furnishings combined, had sales of $34,713,000 in 1933. 
The next largest unit is the Winnipeg store. A comparison of the sales in 1929 
and 1933 of the Toronto stores and Toronto Mail Order section with those of the 
Winnipeg store and the Winnipeg Mail Order, is as follows: 


ia 1929 | 1938 
$ $ 
Combined sales of the Toronto Stores (incluaing Drugs and House Furnishings) 
‘and: Noronto Mail, Order epee ee yee le ace rae eae nnn ac girs 75,209,000} 46,135,000 
Combined sales of the Winnipeg Store and Winnipeg Mail Order................ 62,601,000} 35,479,000 


The approximate number of customers served in the Toronto Stores from 
1924 to 1933 was as follows: 


1924 ors. BRE VE ae BEL AO 41,400 ,000 
1925. erie sce chi reieentl A ees Lo ate a eee ae 41,800 ,000 
UO ZG ee eek alt eae cya gee eee Oe 42 ,400 ,000 
8 Pp eee ae are ie ge ee 42 ,900 ,000 
1928: (54 weeks) «(cena ait ee at ae er 45 ,100 ,000 
TOZO: oe. Pe) EP ae ee am Oe an 43 ,800 ,000 
T9300 Se ee Ber ere hee Sie eee eee are eee 44 ,000 ,000 
OS 1 (CG) WECKS) cic cca cei Wee ete ee a 43 ,200 ,000 
US Fo 25 eer ores meme eae rm See CT mene AE 41,400 ,000 
TQ Seis sae eh cea ra ts a ON 2 ee 38 , 100 ,000 


The sales of the whole organization (excluding sales from the Company’s 
factories to the stores and not including finance charges, ete.) in 1929 and 1933 
classified into broad geographical divisions are approximately as follows: 


EDAD 1929 1933 
$ $ 
Toronto and’ Ontario ees Be Tee Fae k a GE GU ene mae nea 93,190,000} 58,108, C00 
Winnipes and Western: Canada): ions ee he eee ae en eee 82,187,000] 48,522,000 
Montreal’and Province of @uebec. s.r. Ge eo ee ee eee 31,287,000) 15,197,000 
Maritime oe acces Ree re ete te ene ine es ees een eee 18,747,000} 10,673,900 
225.361, 000) 132,500,000 


The sales of the factories, practically all of which were purchased by the 
Company’s merchandising units were— 
1929 1933 


$22,503,000 $12,896,000 
Departmentalization 


The organization is very highly departmentalized. There are approximately 
180 different merchandising departments in the three Toronto Stores and 
approximately 40 departments in the Toronto Mail Order section. In addition 
there are approximately 117 service departments in the Toronto section—these 
include for example, the City Advertising department, the Telephone depart- 
ment, the General office, Treasury department, Caretaking department, etc. 
(For fuller details see Statement A 5). 
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Number of Employees 


Statement A 6 shows the number of employees on the payrolls throughout 
the whole organization during Christmas week (the Company’s busiest season) 
according to the Company’s records. 

The Company’s officials estimate that the average number of employees for 
any year would be approximately 70% of the Christmas week figures. They also 
estimate that approximately 10% of the number of names on the average payrolls 
for the year would not be receiving pay on account of holidays, factory piece 
workers taking time off, etc. 

An analysis of the total number of names on the payrolls at Ist January, 
1934, is as follows: 


(CUP ANGH CIV. oP RR NE Sn nee on SO 12,670 
Vat stainy 8 BST 1A 3s eT ee See 6,920 
Me MM ye ikea. aon tii scat 3,432 
WIGS Eee Ae ey 1,286 
Cansgian Me ware Mh SLONCS,. 4.0.0. sed). dn 0s 924 
aon Knitting Co. amiliom.: . : e053. dar - 941 
Be Bia tomy Te, COMPA a5 15 26). comics - brincatese 101 
fe Haconphlouse HUrmisOin gs OO. i. 601) 2. yrs 251 
Help SHOVE COMpPANy choca do. . ORE sno 90 240 26 , 765 
These are classified according to occupations as— 
Pactory workers (lative: .alijaind wba. tadé sts 6,208 
Belmont! prose tt ost. to aban. £6 Hee 1 GL 
GCenenals* social. sedate ati whorl ihiete. 4 ,220 
Mere al ee re a eat at es, 3,856 
Be CuLiVen sci acah.tetetmetbasioul ou .,.a@ige 920 
26,765 


The approximate average number of employees from 1924 to 1933 inclusive 
and the total amount of the payrolls for these years (including Directors’ and 
Officials’ salaries and bonuses) were as follows, according to the Company’s 
records: 


Number Total 
ee of amount of 
employees | payroils 


$ 
Lo EN eee ier Stuer ecb rsa) aie Macs a bis euiais'cie cles wesw oo 17,827 | 25,416,000 
WPA. ss sa 328d BS BERR RR ne UES PORE TS ree pre eres opcode knee a) 20,877 | 27,997,000 
WO. os So oo do Be Bien m ee Rinne b 555 cote Serge Bice e oe en ea a o re  ee eere 22,669 | 30,415,000 
WOT. on oo se bie ESO a ED CIS RE © Oo Cuolec Bhs Okie Hien ety Cte Bo, ove ei arene ue gree 24,846 | 32,888,000 
NS SSN ec eee Me Bs RG ac Rats chine c eieis) va ee dae ee uiaied ve wee eas 29,118 | 39,129,000 
OD. os Bb oh OR Ble BOMBING ovo 0 > Co bine GO Ga a NEE Oc er a knarany | Paper ararnee arapastoa 30,764 | 41,198,000 
US ERE eae oie is Sree ake Soave yiorciani eke etic lslaif's ME ss ok are ory elele' 29,620 | 38,384,000 
PR ee aaa dea c accep apt vos opetmcet yon dened anckcgen er Rly raniapuitsintuiropr poy der Nehat Mevoremarenuine miner enere ond 27,345 | 32,674,000 
SN ee em hae tin os SAE et eerie atiavciue aieloje Sie Wie bcs afc e vies aie ale 003 25,063 | 28,401,000 
Dr I aise op eine of IS A iolegs ls SIC Siem eaina Gucle’a Glateie’s ws dis weiss es sare eels 25,736 | 24,945,000 


Growth of the Business 


The business was started by the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in 1869 and was 
carried on as a private un-incorporated enterprise until 8th July 1891 when The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited was incorporated. The expansion of the Company’s 
business from 1869 to 1933 is shown in chronological order in Statement No. 
B-1. This Statement indicates the years in which additions were made to the 
Company’s properties, new units were acquired or the activities of the business 
were enlarged. It will be seen that a very considerable expansion took place in 
1927 and 1928. In these years the Groceterias, Teco and Canadian Department 
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Store Chains were started, mail order offices were opened throughout the country, 
four large stores were opened and construction of the College Street Store, 
Toronto, was commenced. Since 1929 the policy has been to somewhat contract 
the Company’s activities and some of the Canadian Department Stores and 
Groceterias have been closed. 

No records are now available to show the results of operations or the par- 
ticulars of the assets and liabilities prior to the date of incorporation in 1891. 

Statement B-2 shows in comparative form the assets and liabilities of the 
business at the time it was incorporated as a limited company, 8th July, 1891, 
together with the assets and liabilities shown in the Company’s balance sheets 
at 30th January, 1901, 25th January, 1911, 26th January, 1921, 29th January, 
1931 and 11th January, 1934. In recent years part of the Company’s business 
has been conducted through wholly owned subsidiary Companies; the assets 
and liabilities of the important subsidiaries are consolidated with those of The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited in the balance sheets at 29th January, 1931, and 11th 
January 1934. 

Statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased from 
$885,000 in 1891 to $107,745,000 in 1931, but have since decreased to $100,035- 
000. ‘The share capital increased from $249,000 in 1891, to $1,000,000 by 1911 
and has remained at that figure. The book value of the net worth of the business 
was approximately $497,000 in 1891. According to the Company’s records 
this increased to approximately $56,137,000 in January, 1931 (see Statement 
C-3), but decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1934 (see Statement C-3.) 
The Company’s officials state that no outside capital has ever been obtained, 
with the exception of $12,000,000 5% bonds of The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited 
issued in April, 1929, and certain bonds and debentures issued to employees of 
the Company. 

Statement B-3 shows the sales, not including inter-departmental transfers, or 
factory, output, from 1907 to 1933 inclusive. These increased from $22,428,000 
in 1908 to $225,053,000 in 1929, but have since declined to $132,500,000 in 
the year 1933 

Complete statistics are not available respecting the number of customers 
served or the number of men and women employed by the Company in the 
earlier years of its history, but both have undoubtedly increased very substan- 
tially since 1891. This should be remembered in considering the growth of the 
business since that date. A comparison indicating the increase in the capital, 
surplus and free reserves shown in the balance sheets at 8th July, 1891, and at 
ten-year intervals thereafter (see Statement B-2) and the approximate volume 
of sales for the same years is as follows (in thousands of dollars): 


Percentage 
ee of Capital, 
urplus Surplus 
and Sales and 
Reserves Reserves 
to Sales 
$ $ % 
1) ee ee ee Ree AMARC de yoo eosooaac onmobSoaes ooodd 5 497 1,600 31-1 
b 18) 0) Re a ee ee ea Mendon bs conc 1,470 6, 732 21-8 
1D ee a Rian Jae ROOM OG uaa mma toed died 7, 262 45,613 15-9 
7) ee Ree Gaon Men von Su Be Sao ae Gok B EA oes 13,039 125,058 10-4 
TOS. Ces CA ES). ROPE EE SER CE Neat meet ee te 41,885 171, 984 24-3 
Dee ee Seen rec ee GR ar het aS tree a) Se ary cl me RG 43, 508 132,500 32-8 


The Capital, Surplus and Reserves are shown as at the end of the respective 
years in the above summary. The Special Reserves not disclosed in the balance 
sheets (see Statement C-3) are not included in the above figures as the corre- 
sponding amounts are not available for the earlier years. 
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Q. Now, first of all will you give the committee an outline of the organiza- 
tion of the business so that they may have that in their minds before proceeding 
to a more detailed examination of the spread and the costs and the financial 
structure?—A. We prepared the map to show the towns in which the Eaton 
organization conducts business. I think it will be easier to explain the various 
companies connected with and affiliated with the Eaton company from an 
examination of statement number 1. The whole organization is controlled by 
the Sir John Eaton estate which owns 8,890 shares of the 10,000 outstanding 
shares of the T. Eaton Company Limited. At the top of the chart— 

Q. The remaining shares being held by other members of the Eaton family? 
—A. Yes, by other members of the Eaton family. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Are no shares held outside of the company ?—A. No, sir, except directors’ 
qualifying shares. There are one or two companies that are held and con- 
trolled by the estate and which are slightly apart from the Eaton organization, 
although they are all controlled by the same management. They are shown at 
the top of statement A-1, the first one being International Realty Company 
Limited which holds some properties in Toronto. It is not important. 

Q. Where does the name “International” come from?—A. I do not know, 
sir. It is a small company, and it does not hold the main part of the real estate. 

Q. It does not signify anything?—A. No, sir, it does not signify anything. 
The Eaton Knitting Company Limited is a fairly large manufacturing company 
in Hamilton and supplies the Eaton organization with a large quantity of their 
knitted goods. There are two small companies called the Eaton Canadian 
Products Limited and the Eaton Canadian Products (England) Limited, which 
are incorporated to carry on an export business, but they are not operating to 
any extent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are recent. incorporations?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They have just begun their operations?—A. They have incorporated and 
they have not actually commenced any operations to speak of. The T. Eaton 
Life Assurance Company which is controlled by the estate, but some of the 
shares are held by the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Q. That is a joint life insurance company, is it?—A. Yes; most of the busi- 
ness being done with the employees but it does issue policies to others. 

Mr. Hears: Outside of the employees? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Does it establish agencies across Canada? 


The Witness: No, but it advertises in the mail order catalogue. There will 
be a separate report on that company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These companies you have now named are companies that are owned 
and controlled by the Sir John Eaton estate?—-A. Yes, the main company is the 
T. Eaton Limited. It controls all the other affiliated companies and it also 
operates three stores in Toronto, a mail order unit in Toronto, a store in Hamilton 
and a factory in Toronto and a warehouse. It operates thirty-one groceterias— 
a grocerteria chain in Ontario with a few units in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
It operates the Winnipeg store, mail order and factory, which is not as large as 
the Toronto one by any means. It operates a store in Regina, and a mail order 
and a creamery; a store in Saskatchewan, a store and a mail order in Edmonton, 
a store in Calgary, a store in Moose Jaw, and small store in Port Arthur which is 
controlled by the—it is run with the other Canadian Department Stores. It 
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controls four “Teco” stores which are small department stores in the west, ten 
grocerterias in the west and two creameries. It operates a warehouse in Man- 
chester, England, and has buying offices at Montreal, New York, England, one 
in Ireland and one in Switzerland. It also has 88 mail order offices, 39 of which 
are separate offices. The remaining ones are located either in Canadian Depart- 
ment Stores or in the Eaton Groceteria. 

Q. These 39 separate mail order offices are what are called order offices in 
some of the other organizations that we have dealt with?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Is there any significance in these divisions in this chart from which you 
read?—A. Between Toronto and Winnipeg? 
Q. Yes, you have lines there?—A. No, not ai all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Perhaps you would just read your memorandum?—A. All right. The 
T. Eaton Company Limited control the following subsidiaries: — 


The T. Eaton Drug Company, Limited, and the T. Eaton House Furnishings, 
Limited—from an operating standpoint these two companies are considered as 
merely different departments of the Toronto stores and mai! order and the 
Hamilton store. They are separate companies, but they come under the manage- 
ment of the Toronto stores and so on; 

The Eaton Delivery Company, Limited—This company maintains three 
depots in Toronto and handles all the Toronto city deliveries and also operates 
delivery trucks to a few outside points; 

The T. Eaton Company of France, and the T. Eaton Company, M.b.H., 
Berlin.—These are buying offices only on the continent; 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company.—This is a comparatively small 
company which insures part of the company’s merchandise while in transit; 

Purchasers Finance Company Limited.—This company finances all sales 
made on the deferred payment basis by the Toronto and certain other stores; 

Business Properties Limited—-This company holds certain properties in 
Toronto; 

Two comparatively small companies holding real estate in western Canada; 

Guelph Stove Company Limited.——Which operates a factory in Guelph, 
Ontario, and its subsidiary; 

The Chromalox Company Limited, Toronto—Which makes elements for 
stoves; 

The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 


Q. That is a large organization?—A. Yes. This company owns the main 
properties in Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, Hamilton, Regina, Calgary, and 
Moncton. The controlling common stock is held by The T. Eaton Company, 
Limited. $12,000,000 of preferred stock—There is a misprint there. It should be 
convertible ordinary stock—is held by the Sir John Eaton Estate, and $12,000,000 
5 per cent bonds are outstanding in the hands of the public. 

Q. When you say there is a mistake there, that it should be convertible 
ordinary stock, it means that it can be converted into preferred stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the option of the holders of that stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it has not as yet been converted?—A. No. 

Q. It is in the position of being convertible ordinary stock at the present 
time?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr *hactor: 


Q. What is the total capitalization of the realty company?—A. Of the 
realty stock? There is $4,000,000. 
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Mr. SomMerviL1iE: There are full details of that later. Will you continue, 
Mr. Gordon? 


The Witness: The next company is Canadian Department Stores Limited. 
This is a chain, operating 21 stores and one warehouse in Ontario, 4 stores in 
Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick. 

Canadian Stores Limited.—This is a grocery chain operating 13 groceterias 
in Nova Scotia, 7 in New Brunswick, and 2 in Prince Edward Island. 

The T. Eaton Company Limited, Montreal—This company owns and 
operates the Montreal store, one Teco store or small department store, a clothing 
factory in Montreal and 2 groceterias and one mail order office in the province 
of Quebec. 

The T. Eaton Company Maritimes Limited—This company operates a 
store, mail order department and groceteria in Moncton, a shirt and overall 
factory in Saint John, New Brunswick; a store, 5 groceterias and a groceteria 
a warehouse at Halifax, a groceteria at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, and 23 order 
offices in various groceterias and stores in the maritimes. This company does 
not own the Moncton store property which was sold to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited, but it holds the title to the Saint John factory and the 
Halifax store buildings. 

Q. Perhaps you will give us—I see you have given it to us here—the business 
of the organization?—A. Yes. The business of the Eaton organization is carried 
on in the following places of business. This is shown on Statement A-3, which 
I do not think was printed. There are 13 large department stores, 5 mail order 
distributing sections. 

Q. I think it might be wise to just enter on the record where those various 
places of business are located?—A. 13 large department stores, one located in 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax; one in New Brunswick, at Moncton; one in the province 
of Quebec, at Montreal; 3 at Toronto; one in Hamilton; one at Winnipeg; 3 in 
Saskatchewan, at Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw; and 2 in Alberta, at 
Edmonton and Calgary. 

Q. When you say three in Toronto, you mean that these three are the 
main store at Queen and Yonge street, the Annex store across the road from 
the main store at Albert and James, and the College street store at Collge and 
Yonge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those are the large department stores. What is the next?—A. There 
are five mail order distributing sections located at Moncton, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Edmonton. Of those, the Toronto and Winnipeg units are much 
the largest. There are 32 small department stores selling general merchandise. 

Q. Department stores in 32 cities proportionate to the size of the place, I 
presume?—A. Presumably so, yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Which includes Canadian Department Stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is Canadian Department Stores Limited and Teco Stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are 32 of them. Where are they located?—A. 4 in Nova Scotia, 
one in New Brunswick, one in Quebec, 22 in Ontario, one in Manitoba and 3 
in Alberta. There are 57 groceterias, not including 15 located in other stores. 

Q. That is to say, there are 72 groceterias altogether?—A. Yes. 57 in 
separate stores. 

Q. But 57 of them are in separate stores?—A. Yes. Two in Prince Edward 
Island; 15 in Nova Scotia; 7 in New Brunswick; 2 in Quebec ; 25 in Ontario; 3 
in Wine cee and 3 in Sy ceapchewan There are 3 creameries, 2 in Manitoba 
and 1 in Saskatchewan. There are 40 separate mail order offices, not including 
72 located in other stores and groceterias. 
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Q. That is 112 mail order offices altogether?—A. Yes. 

Q. But 72 of those are located in other stores and groceterias throughout 
the country and 40 are not?—A. 72 are located in other stores or groceterias. 

Q. And 40 are not?—A. 40 are in separate places. 

Q. 40 are located in separate places?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those are in the small places that will not support a groceteria or 
departmental store?—A. They are nearly all located in Ontario, 39 in Ontario 
and one in Quebec. There are 7 factories, one in Saint John, one in Montreal. 
They have two in Toronto, but you could call them one really. They have one 
in Guelph, one in Hamilton and one in Winnipeg. They have 4 warehouses 
and 9 buying offices, as shown on Statement A-3. That is a total of 170 different 
places of business. 

Q. 170 places of business exclusive——A. Well, if there is doubling up in 
any place, it is not included. 

Q. That does not include any doubling up on any of these offices?—A. No. 

Q@. These are 170 separate places of business?—A. Yes. The organization 
has branches in every province of the Dominion of Canada except British 
columbia where mail order business only is solicited from other branches. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are there mail order offices in British Columbia?—A. No. 

Q. No units at all there?—A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by “ solicited by from other branches ”?—~A. I mean 
they issue the catalogue to residents of British Columbia. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. From Calgary or Winnipeg?—A. Yes, Regina or Winnipeg. We analyzed 
the volume of business being done by each of these different units in order that 
the committee might have an idea of the relative importance of each unit as far 
as size is concerned. 

Volume of business: An indication of the size of the organization is obtained 
from Statement A-4 which was printed, I believe, which shows the total sales of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. The sales 
in 1929 amounted to $225,361,000 and in 1933 to $132,500,000. 

Q. That is, the sales of the total organization dropped from $225,361,000 in 
1929 to $132,500,000 in 1933?—-A. Yes. The relative importance of different 
units of the organization may be obtained from the following analysis of the 
sales for 1933:— 


Percentage 
— Sales of the 
Total 
$ % 
Toronto Store, including Drugs and House Furnishings.................-.2-.0-- 34, 713, 000 26-2 
Winniper. Store o.oo. score. os cose cle OIE Se ee Reise lee eee 18,341, 000 13-8 
Montreal Stores: :jjcc. f5c0 2). i fe. ce ee Eee ic Soe eee 14, 802 000 11-2 
Hamilton, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Moncton and 
Halifax Stores: 2.02220.) ) em ar Pe tere teleie ies ci eter etc coe 15, 326, 000 11-6 
Total—Main Stores. 3.5385 yoon see ieee etoile & elsialjiecs Sener ora 83, 182, 000 62-8 
Mail\Order Departments?;):-2o eae eee eee eee) ere eee 35,515, 000 26-8 
Chain Stores— 
Groceteriass i. .6.cc 55 sok. oer ee ere tele ee ciote sleieici-r $ 4,170,000 
Teco Stores. 2. oii oo hes. Ge de Os Se I eo cee etsere=~ eit 2,491, 000 
Canadian Department Stores.........--2e+eeeeeess esse esters 6, 110, 000 
Canadian Stores.5. 60.2 6090. 005 oes eee eee ere eiele ieracio 1,032, 000 
————— 18,803,000 10-4 
132,500 000 100-0 
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Q. The large department stores 62 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And mail order departments, etc., 26 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Making 89 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the chain stores, groceterias and Canadian department stores make 
up the other 10-4 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

The largest collective unit consists of the three Toronto stores which, with 
the Drugs and House Furnishings combined, had sales of $34,713,000 in 1933. 
The next largest unit is the Winnipeg store. a comparison of the sales in 
1929 and 1933 in the Toronto stores and Toronto Mail Order section with those 
of the Winnipeg store and the Winnipeg mail order, is as follows:— 


1929 1933 
Combined sales of the Toronto stores (including 
drugs and house eeeenices) and ana 
mail order.. . E $75,209,000 $46,135,000 
Combined sales. of ‘the Winnipeg "store ‘and 
Winnipeg mail order.. .. . aes Sate age 62,601,000 35,479,000 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Does that include the mail order?—A. Yes, that is the Toronto business. 

Q. I notice in Statement A-4, the total volume of the Toronto store 
$74,137,000, does that mean that the Toronto mail order only did something 
over $1,000,000?—A. In 1929 the mail order and store combined in Statement 
A-4, and the difference between $74,000,000 odd and this figure of $75,000,000 
odd are the sales of the drug and house furnishings departments. 


The approximate number of customers served in the Toronto stores from 
1924 to 1933 was as follows:— 


OZER AnF ake (Aide © ga COMOAe CRIA LA). GARE RCL Ure Vakttis e Ualetd sla « Seale 41,400,000 
LOZ OR creed atyers uty S- bysac aio. aiersnas 2). neh). 41,800,000 
WORSE SG OS OBS oO BINT SG Oe rn ae eras AU eh cine emer 42,400,000 
lene ee ee arin Weioh vere ste ial Mii ue cid Ginn) ere eae hee 42,900,000 
1928 (Stonecka)? ont i etisosigeb soiriis VUS erie yb, 45,100,000 
DO eras shea ery essiiae, CSE ls Hei (inl « «poems dele slod ices chester Les 43,800,000 
IBC ot tec SREB BONG EEE Be Ee Be ne romney eae 44,000,000 
1931 (50 WEES) 604 tid oo wonsno coors Gsboneb ceeocwety 6 opoeAdmeE 43,200,000 
OB oo hgo Ga wb boro 6leo Baguio Ue OG) He OOUtb rut domo a cae 41,400,000 
WS Spee eied ea Ceteee epee ceca lores hoy Gales) bie CPE, 6 gous 38,100,000 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That made the average in the Toronto stores?—A. Somewhere over 
40,000,000. 

Q. I mean the average number of customers served per day?—A. I have got 
that in a later section. 

Mr. Hears: These are customers served? 

The CHArRMAN: Sales slips. 

The Witness: Sales slips, not customers served; number of transactions. 

Mr. Heaps: In connection with the Simpson Company we had the actual 
sales made. 

The CHAIRMAN: The same thing—sales slips, transactions. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At that point, have you the average transaction there?—A. In the next 
section, Section I-3, which you have not got there; that is outlined. Would you 
like it now? 

Q. Just when you have the total number of transactions, a mere statement 
of the average, approximately?—A. If you consider that there are 300 business 
days in a year, the average number of transactions per day in the Toronto stores 
were 138,000 in 1924; increased to 150,000 in 1928; and fell to 127,000 in 1933. 

Q. 172,000 transactions per day, and do you recall the average transaction? 
—A. The average transaction of the Toronto store was $1.18 in 1924; increased 
to $1.35 in 1929; and fell to 91 cents in 1933. 
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The CHAIRMAN: All right, go on with page 4-G, Mr. Gordon. 

The Witness: The sales of the whole organization (excluding sales from the 
company’s factories to the stores, and not including finance charges, etc.) in 
rca and 1933 classified into broad geographical divisions are approximately as 
ollows:— 


1929 1933 
Toronto :andeOntario.: aac ake See $ 93,190,000 $ 58,108,000 
Winnipeg and Western Canada... 3. 4... 82,137,000 48,522,000 
Montreal and Province of Quebec.. .. .. .. 31,287,000 15,197,000 
Maritimes: s/c). d6 Js eee ee 18,747,000 10,673,000 


$225,361,000 $132,500,000 


The sales of the factories, practically all of which were purchased by the 
company’s merchandising units were:— 


PQQ css. ox ARE, LOLI a, ccna eae $22,503,000 
198300 0 Oe ee eer en oe 12,896,000 


Departmentalization 


The organization is very highly departmentalized. There are approximately 
180 different merchandising departments in the three Toronto stores and approxi- 
mately forty departments in the Toronto mail order section. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Merchandising departments?—A. Selling departments. In addition 
there are approximately 117 service departments in the Toronto section. These 
include, for example the City Advertising department, the Telephone depart- 
ment, the General Office, Treasury department, Caretaking department, etc. (For 
fuller details see Statement A-5.) 

That means you have 297 service departments in the Toronto section plus 40 
in the Toronto mail order section?—-A. 220 selling departments and 117 service 
departments. The details of the service department are shown on statement A-5, 
which was not printed. 


Statement A-6 shows:— 


PL Soe ne eC Mien MON Oee Go 0 Gd Go odgoc co oo. do du ob 25,467 
MOOS 4 irs Wan Fe 6 eto Nat iaco lel ene sh Seaei” othe Mann s Spam rie A aey Vans\mn 1c ceegee ts 29,825 
UCP ie een on Coun maoneoce Re bb Boku Io Gos Goold Ob clovoo a6 O85 32,384 
Ceara D IMO UNH earn oO HoaET AAPOR So CR Gee oa as bs os 35,495 
epee pom hOmrs whl: ne Aan CMA cH nO dis oO Nii cianlotidldi bic (bone Ob Soc 41,597 
IPs ene een OOO MG Ga aun GU bo Ud, ob bs co 50 0.05000 43,949 
Lb Reo en oe NO Se NN 8s oO Go sd od DC.oG. 96, oo un io oo 42,314 
th eRe Ne eer ne CO KUn mh ba Aeon ss Gacso co 65 a5 6 - 39,065 
LBD ene ON HORnEee co SoU no CO WOO OO MO ombEOlnG Oovion O46. O60 68 35,804 
OBB ei. sks CAC LIAT oo LS Sie leh eytebeyoltayolt cle Clevorts Coie 6 ita tate imnee, ea neaee 36,766 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That includes permanent employees and special help during Christmas 
week?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is altogether for the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In each year?—A. Yes. Statement A-6 shows the number of employees 
on the pay-rolls throughout the whole organization during Christmas week (the 
company’s busiest season) according to the company’s records; the figures I have 
just given above. 

The company’s officials estimate that the average number of employees 
for any year would be approximately 70 per cent of the Christmas week figures. 
They also estimate that approximately 10 per cent of the number of names on 
the average pay-rolls for the year would not be receiving pay on account of 
holidays, factory piece workers taking time off, etc. 
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An analysis of the total number of names on the pay-rolls at Ist January, 
1934, is as follows:— 


COV AT ANSTO EME eS ee te) ecco os aces a: oie olpcahen yeleduol oy Jai oucue os ace 12,670 
WHCSDeIMEME MANGES esi. CRG. 6! Sk Lathes persd ale Yo AMMDL Meas of ac 6,920 
VO AG Ctl tenes MIN Mara oe ide SY So ales ew sateviteyel) ish Momiesigs Ghee les 3,432 
Mula Th GoPEs oP AEB ee Bake AC a ee eee cree ae eae 1,286 
Canadian Department Storesia. (i) . ba. cad eoay wee) oad epae$s oe 924 
Daoim Winlptiorey Coy Jelzbookll hie, SA A et Rea anh ee eee 941 
TE, Weltem! ID)iriied (Coovearophieeks eee te cee ess ieee sea Ree hs ki O 101 
atoneousey Hunmmishimgs Co. fs. sais. Gd el ceteyerh cpiyhs RS 251 
Gielpne Stover Come Mest Cs omni y Sten ea 240 

PRG GeD Re aeereee ee, eres een A ved stad acyl ae Toate Sxinetess ceeds ope 26,765 


These are classified according to occupations as:— 


HACHOUYGWOUKCERS Beech ie war Wie, tel SAEED OS HOLTON ra, 6,208 
Seung eee sete citse (Py Sep Lees Shem Ea ere hee eye 11,561 
Coneialinn fry re MEI Ce er mek A Seater | Ut ert 4,220 
Glericalear iae iis rend yy ake tore ae etee rane SURO ocean wae eee te ss 3,856 
RCCHIAME. cigs « Tit Meitoa ls Ad dey tse oes ase Le «$l Liyae%s 920 

Ly AT lees ay ee tees ae EY ed RIS eT) No Sa i rece 26,765 


Q. What comes under the heading of “General” in the classification of 
employees?—A. That might be the porters and the caretakers, anybody who 
did not automatically fall under one of the other sections. 

The approximate average number of employees from 1924 to 1933 inclusive 
and total amount of the pay-rolls for these years (including directors’ and 
officials’ salaries and bonuses) were as follows, according to the company’s 
records :— 


Number of Total amount 

employees of payrolls 
ND ee eee arieh yess seen cea ke BRR ache rec tete 26.6% sua Sie 17,827 $25,416,000 
ODOM a hi pee ee eee uk cee es ee ee 20,877 27,997,000 
MO DOW ae erin Oost Chae Me Cakes (ald geared asia t 22,669 30,415,000 
ere Move a pokey aunt. Span aap um tas WE 24,846 32,888,000 
MRP a eRe a eater wien acc ail, Sols bia ic Sam SOR RIL ceo 29,118 39,129,000 
TODO et Mohe tar A rue ie ey) Wee eps Vay E 30,764 41,198,000 
ODO eee Ry CoE ea ge Oe Cae, Ly Vie 29,620 38,384,000 
SE eS cise Adlon ihe Ae. os Sea, LIE a. ahd rks 27,345 32,674,000 
UG BR si, TRV a Bina le Alpe ey meta aes A ag beh yes ata pm 25,063 28,401,000 
Peay ae crs Ci nels Oech ichc ll tous Neo @ shiteccabes i hid 25,736 24,945,000 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You say that item included directors’ salaries and bonuses?—A. Yes. 


The highest year was in 1929 when the average number of employees was 30,764 
and the pay-roll was $41,198,000. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That table you have just referred to reveals this, that in 1924 there were 
17,827 employees getting a total amount of pay of $25,416,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1933 the number of employees increased from 17,827 to 25,736 
and their pay-roll is $24,945,000; in other words, 25,736 people in 1933 were 
_ being paid less wages than 17,827 in 1924, is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. An addition of about 7,900 employees?—A. Of course, this includes all 
the executive salaries. 
Q. But there were 7,900 more employees and the wage schedule is $500,000 
less?—A. Yes. 
Q. Than in 1924?—A. Yes. 


86332—197 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are we getting a detailed summary of these wages later on?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Could you make a rough mental calculation as to the percentage of 
decrease there is there in these wages of 1933 as compared with 1924. 


Mr. Factor: That, of course, would depend upon the time these employees 
worked. In 1924 they probably worked a full week and in 1933 half a week. 


The Witness: It just gives you a general indication that the number of 
employees has increased and the total wages has decreased. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Perhaps it would be fair if he gave us a brief indication as to when 


this reduction took place?—A. These figures are submitted here more to give 
an indication of the size of the organization and to follow with details. 


Mr. SomMervItLE: The question of the decrease and how that took place 
will be dealt with in a whole wage scale memorandum that is being submitted. 


Mr. Hears: I believe in order to get a true picture, and give it at least 
its true interpretation, one should have followed the other. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: The plan that is being adopted to present the plan to 
the committee is the presentation of the organization, its size, its volume, and 
then breaking that down into departmental results, how those mark-ups have 
affected the situation, wages and how they have been affected by the situation, 
and in that connection there will be a full statement together with the wage 
scales in the various plants. 


The WItNEss: Growth of the business—Statement D-1 is a chronological 
ae of the growth of the T. Eaton organization. Would you like me to read 
that? 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is that printed?—A. That is printed. 

Q. I think you had better. There are some important phases of that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You had better read that, I imagine. 


The Witness: The business was started by the late Timothy Eaton in 1869 
and was carried on as a private unincorporated enterprise until 8th July, 1889, 
when the T. Eaton Co. was incorporated. The expansion of the company’s 
business from 1869 to 1933 is shown in chronological order in Statement B-1. This 
statement indicates the years in which additions were made to the company’s 
properties, new units were acquired or the activities of the business were enlarged. 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
(And Its Affiliated Companies) 
StTaTEMENT INDICATING THE EXPANSION OF THE ComPANyY’s Business, 1869 To 1933 


1869 Business commenced by the late Timothy Eaton in a small store at southwest corner of Yonge 
and Queen Streets. Toronto. 

1876 Addition made to building and lines of merchandise increased. 

1883 Removal to larger store at 190 Yonge Street, Toronto, which is still part of the site of the present 
store. 

1884 First Mail Order Catalogue distributed. 

1889 Addition made on James Street, Toronto. 

1890 First Eaton Factory opened, Toronto. 

1891 The business was incorporated as a limited company on 8th July, 1891. 

1893 Additions made to store on Albert Street, Toronto; Buying office opened in London, England. 

1898 Buying Office opened in Paris, France. gant 

1903 Mail Order Department transferred to a separate building. 

1905 Winnipeg Store and Mail Order House opened. 

1907 Toronto Store enlarged. 

1909 Montreal Factory opened. 
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1911 Buying offices opened in Manchester and New York. 
1912 ‘‘Annex’’ Store, Toronto, constructed. 


1913 Buying offices opened in Belfast, Berlin, Leicester and Zurich. 
1915 Hamilton Knitting Factory acquired. 


1916 Une Warehouse built in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Creamery opened in Rapid City, 
anitoba. 


1918 Distributing Warehouse built in Regina; Creamery opened in Melita, Manitoba. 

1919 Mail Order Branch opened in Moncton, N.B. Guelph Stove Company purchased. 

1920 Winnipeg Factory started. 

1924 Extensive additions made to Toronto Store. 

1925 Montreal Store acquired. 

1926 Business commenced in Regina—Store and Creamery. 

1927 Hamilton Store opened and extensive additions made in the following year. 

1927 Saint John, N.B. Factory started; Moncton Retail Store opened; Saskatoon Store opened; Chain 
Groceterias started; Mail Order Offices opened throughout the Country. 

1928 Purchased properties of Canadian Department Stores—these consisted of 22 stores throughout 
Ontario; Moosejaw Store opened; Distributing Warehouse built in Edmonton; Halifax Store 
opened; Teco Stores started; construction of College Street Store, Toronto, commenced. 

1929 New Store erected in Saskatoon; Store in Calgary opened; Store in Edmonton opened. 

1930 College Street Store, Toronto, opened. 


In 1898 a buying office opened in Paris, France; in 1903 the mail order 


department was transferred to a separate building; in 1905 the Winnipeg store 
and mail order house opened. 


Q. That was the tompany’s first departure from Toronto?—A. Yes. In 
1907 the Toronto store was enlarged; in 1909 the Montreal factory was opened. 

Q. There was no store opened in Montreal at that time?—A. Just the 
factory. In 1911 buying offices were opened in Manchester and New York; in 
1912 the “annex” store in Toronto was constructed; in 1913 buying offices were 
opened in Belfast, Berlin, Leicester and Zurich; in 1915 the Hamilton knitting 
factory was acquired; in 1916 distributing warehouses were built in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, and a creamery opened in Rapid City, Manitoba. In 1918 a 
distributing warehouse was built in Regina and a creamery opened at Melita, 
Manitoba. In 1919 a mail order branch opened in Moncton, N.B., and the 
Guelph Stove Company was purchased. In 1920 the Winnipeg factory was 
started. In 1924 extensive additions were made to the Toronto store. In 1925 
the Montreal store was acquired. In 1926 business was commenced in Regina 
with a store and creamery. In 1927 the St. John, N.B., factory started; the 
Moncton Retail Store opened; the Saskatoon store opened; the Chain 
Graceteria started, mail order offices opened throughout the country. 

Q. At Montreal, Regina and Hamilton?—A. Yes. 


Q. With these order offices?—A. Yes. In 1928 the T. Eaton Company pur- 
chased properties of the Canadian Department Stores; these consisted of 22 
stores throughout Ontario; the Moose Jaw store opened; distributing warehouse 
was built in Edmonton; the Halifax store was opened; Teco store started; con- 
struction of the College Street store, Toronto, was commenced. In 1929 the 


new store was erected in Saskatoon and they opened a store in Calgary and a 
store in Edmonton. 


Q. In 1929 they opened stores at Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, a new 
store being built in Saskatoon?—A. And they purchased stores in Calgary— 


Q. And they acquired stores in Calgary and Edmonton that year?—A. Yes. 
And in 1930 the College Street store in Toronto was opened. It is not completed, 
but it is in operation. 


Q. That is, the complete plans have not been gone on with but the unit that 
was erected at that time was opened. It will be seen that a very considerable 
expansion took place in 1927 and 1928. In these years the Groceterias, Teco 
and Canadian Department Store Chains were started, mail order offices were 
opened throughout the country, four large stores were opened and construction 
of the College Street Store, Toronto, was commenced. Since 1929 the policy has 
been to somewhat contract the Company’s activities and some of the Canadian 
Department Stores and Groceterias have been closed. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The Canadian Department Stores were acquired?—A. Yes, from the 
Trustee of the Liquidators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They were in liquidation and were bought as a unit altogether?—A. Yes. 

No records are now available to show the results of operations or the par- 
ticulars of the assets and liabilities prior to the date of incorporation in 1891. 

Statement B-2 shown in comparative form the assets and liabilities of the 
business at the time it was incorporated as a limited company, 8th July, 1891, 
together with the assets and liabilities shown in the Company’s balance sheets 
at 30th January, 1901, 25th January, 1911, 26th January, 1921, 29th January, 
1931, and 11th January, 1934. In recent years part of the Company’s business 
has been conducted through wholly owned subsidiary Companies; the assets 
and liabilities of the important subsidiaries are consolidated with those of The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited in the balance sheets at 29th January, 1931, and 11th 
January, 1934. 


StaTteMentT No. B-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


ComPARATIVE BaLANce SHEETS 
(in thousands of dollars) 


(The assets and liabilities of certain Subsidiary Companies are consolidated with those of the T. Eaton 
Co. Limited at 29th January, 1931, and at 11th January, 1934) 


As at As at As at As at As at As at 
— July 8, Jans 30; | Jane Yo. |}Jan. 26. |) Jan. 208 | ene te 


1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1934 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 

@ash/on) hand and injhanks:) 645.9... 5e5. 4 508 1,528 253 514 866 
Investments 2. c.cjes cera hs <M Bs. cue | oan era es Ce a Coe 2,292 13, 882 14,213 
Accounts Receivable— 

CWustomierssete rs eee 8 HU ies 736 5,666 3,363 

Mortgages: occ s cess coche cain Hoe talie en eames eae Sreeeeel| Eke eereeeee 1884 ere 6 esl eae 
Merchandise Inventories less Reserves. . 441 756 3,858 14, 238 18,545 15,817 
Stoecks—Maintenance and Operating]. ©.) 05-24. nah) eee ae seas 567 317 181 
Land, Buildings and Equipment less 

Depreciation: +2005. Se aoe es 431 621 3,725 15,295 66,679 63,330 
Investment in and advances to Subsidi- 

Ce eee ee ee ee eel WAG o|nuisedc so loss acc Gee 1,345 1,570 
Expenditure on account of future business wey ore Bete 285 515 797 695 

885 1,962 10, 712 34,084 107, 745 100,035 
LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable— 

radingvand: Generale.) 400) 236 45 2,561 3,739 6,822 7,217 

Banks tte oe Se he eee ee ae 45 |. Pa AEN Weceiis hia 7,317 7,632 1,667 

Customers’ DAci.0i% 0. co a ae eee. Seeleceie ee eee eee 1,693 Beale 4,408 

Pimployeeys A\CCOUNES! 23. 6 4 ae 8 168) eae es 5,851 5, 786 4,199 . 

Provision for Paxes:. 2.05 5 -e a cere eee ee | ere eee 513 547 162 
Mortgages—secured::.2:.:2. 0). 1 eee US sess eee 489 1,032 5 185 4,713 
Bonds‘and' Debentures! =). (2. 8 eae ee eee eee ee 400 900 19,715 18,911 


Employees’ Retirement and Benefit 


NING ke ee Teles tyoteeches oe cece speek ae 3,000 3,250 
Preferred Stock of the T. Eaton Realty 
Co. Limited not owned by the T. ‘ 

7. Baton Go. Limited. ! 5.027.205 eae lees | le eres) ioe eee 12,000 12,000 
Capitals. ere ee ee eee 249 482 1,000 1,000 1,006 1,006 
Reserves. .55 00) a20. Fi SE eee eerie 544 5,686 10,528 34,394 85,394 
Surplus: os. 5 sac cee eee 248 444 576 1,511 6,485 7,108 


885 1,962 10,712 34,084 | 107,745 100, 035 
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Now, this statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased 
from $885,000 as at the 8th July, 1891, to $107,745,000 in January of 1931; 
showing a slight decrease since then to $100,035,000. 

Q. A growth of from something less than one million in 1891, to over a 
hundred millions in 1931; in a forty-year period?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there has been a slight decrease since 1931, and there are now 
shown as consolidated assets a sum of $100,035,000?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Might I just at that point ask one question, which probably would be 
disclosed later: during that whole period is there any indication of the total 
amount of new “ outside” capital brought into the business?—A. The actual 
capital stock increased from $248,500 to $1,000,000; that was between 1891 and 
1911. In addition there were $12,000,000 of bonds sold by the realty company 
to the public and secured by the fixed assets of the organization. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In the year?—A. 1929. 

Q. And of that $12,000,000, $2,000,000 was purchased by the organization 
itself, so that only $10,000,000 of outside money came in?—A. You mean, into 
the hands of the public. 

Q. You see, the chairman’s question was as to whether or not there had 
been new outside capital brought into the company. You have mentioned 
$12,000,000 of bonds. You then mentioned that the share capital had increased 
from $249,000 to one million. Can you tell whether that capital increase was 
due to stock dividends being given, or whether it was a question of new capital 
coming in, or whether as a matter of fact this capital, except for the bonds, was 
a question of ploughing back into the business or leaving in the business accumu- 
lating profits?7—A. I did not go into that, Mr. Sommerville; it occurred prior 
to 1911, there would be no change in the capital since—prior to 1911. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Except for the bond issue? 
Mr. SomMervitLE: Which we will deal with later. 


The Witness: Yes. Except the bond issue and certain debentures sold 
employees of the company. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Excepting for the bonds, in the 41 years from 1891 to 1911 there was 
approximately $751,000 of new capital entered into the company?—A. Yes, that 
was all; because the bonds were not issued during that period. 

Q. And no new capital since 1911 with the exception of the bond?—A. That 
is right. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The liabilities of 1934 seem to be very considerable, do they not?— 
A. They are not considerable, compared to the assets. 
; Q. I mean, the $100,000,000 assets is not all assets, it is offset by a very 
considerable amount of liabilities?7—A. Yes, there are liabilities to offset that. 

The CHamrmMan: Well, you have a reserve of $35,000,000, and a surplus of 
$7,000,000; that accounts for $42,000,000. There there is a million capital 
makes $43,000,000. 

The Witness: The details of that will be discussed later on. 
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Q. The only thing I wanted to make clear was, from this paragraph in the 
narrative here I would conclude that each organization has only received since 


1891 $751,000 of new capital?—A. Yes, with the exception of the bonds, and the 
debentures issued to the employees, 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: There were debentures that have been issued to the 
employees that will subsequently appear in the liabilities. 


The CuatrMan: Of which two million were bought by the company. 
Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: No, that is the bonds. 


The CuarrMAN: Yes, that is included in the $19,000,000. All right, Mr. 
Gordon. 

Statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased from 
$885,000 in 1891 to $107,745,000 in 1931, but have since decreased to $100,035,- 
000. The share capital increased from $249,000 in 1891, to $1,000,000 by 1911 
and has remained at that figure. The book value of the net worth of the business 
Was approximately $497,000 in 1891. According to the Company’s records 
this increased to approximately $56,137,000 in January, 1931 (see Statement 
C-3), but decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1934 (see Statement C-3.) 
The Company’s officials state that no outside capital has ever been obtained, 
with the exception of $12,000,000 5 per cent bonds of The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited issued in April 1929, and certain bonds and debentures issued to em- 
ployees of the Company. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Wirness: Since decreased to $48,066 in 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Eliminating the liabilities your surplus of 1891 of less than about half a 
million dollars, has grown to a surplus of $48,000,000 in 1934?—A. That is 
right; net. 


Q. That is the book value?—A. The book value of surplus capital and 
reserves. 


Q. And it had reached a peak of? 
The CHarrMaNn: $57,500,000 in 1929? 
The Witness: That is right, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Does that mean the company has lost that much?—A. No, it does not 
mean that. We can discuss that when we are dealing with the statement; it 
will be easier. The company’s officials state that no outside capital has ever 
been obtained, with the exception of 12,000,000 5 per cent bonds of the T. 
Eaton Realty Company Limited, issued in April, 1929, and certain bonds and 
debentures issued to employees of the company. Statement B-3 shows the sales, 
not including inter-departmental transfers, or factory output, from 1907 to 1933 
inclusive. These increased from $22,428,000 in 1908 to $225,053,000 in 1929, 
but have since declined to $132,500,000 in the year 1933. 
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STATEMENT B 3 
Eh a DATON CO; LIMITED AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SALES 


(Not including Inter-departmental Transfers or Factory Output) 
1907 to 1933 


Prepared from the Company’s Records 


(in Thousands of Dollars) 


07, ee a ee R22, AIR 
i 25,494 
ieee ee eer ee 0 Oe ee 32,790 
JEG, Sele paul ne oleae i eae ie 39 692 
UR ee ee, 45,613 
TO a. 52,756 
POD eee CORE fie. exthanis. 56 ,066 
A ane weiter nates of! vii 53 ,367 
at ars 59,181 
UG ee ae TE eee Sten, 76,736 
U0 ee ere 92,480 
Ne 101,175 
STO ee 8 awit au tall Allee ee eae 123,590 
ay aeevedes? SURURVA 100 S18 BOMAIAI ajoigaio./ * 141,320 
a 125,058 
TES opal baer cia ve ae telae Renner erie nen an, See 124,952 
Ie ee et ete £5 ivraty elt asi 132,707 
Me! por bleow--dos. 10 tuediogas ota gryl Jnen, 279 138 ,694 
(IO Ve eee 160,298 
Wi ee ae Meld LY cm 168 ,960 
a aacicn cee 2. 180,030 
PGs HOSE wit WIR dn phone onuelad cdl ui scorode 211,475 
NGetae add not oolea Jo Soudov. siagmizorye si) ban, 3: 225 ,053 
MO ere (erallogf to ebanegc 205,149 
Pe Oe ee 171,984 
ek. 142,415 
mipsel eee be 132,500 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In 1925 your sales were shown as being $160,298,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time the land, buildings and equipment less depreciation, was 
$12,500,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for 1933, the sales were $132,500,000, and the lands, buildings and 
equipment, less depreciation, were $63,330,000?—A. That is correct. 
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Q. In other words, the land, buildings and equipment had increased from 

te to $63,330,000, or approximately $51,000,000?—A. The book value 
ad. 

Q. The book value; and on that the sales were somewhat less than in 1925 
when the—?—A. Of course, the increase took place— 

Q. An increase had come about in the meantime?—A. An increase in the 
company’s assets; they increased as the sales increased up to the peak? 

Q. Yes, but the net result is they are doing business to-day with $50,000,000 
worth more buildings, and land, than they had in 1926?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount of business was less?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Facror: Has that statement any significance, Mr. Sommerville? Is 
there any relation one to the other? 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: I rather think so. 


The CuHatrman: It will be tremenously important, in my opinion, as we get 
to the question of the cost of dog business. 


Mr. Instry: It shows the immobility of fixed charges. 


The Cuarrman: And whether or not this particular form of business is as 
economic as some seem to think it is. As far as I am concerned, it is an open 
question at the moment; but I think as we go along, this information should be 
given. 


Mr. Hears: Do not these figures signify what practically everybody was 
doing at that time, expanding until 1929 and 1930, and then decreasing sales 
leave them in exactly the same relative position. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It may give an answer to Mr. Young’s question as to the 
break down of the mark-up. 


Mr. Iustey: That is an historic phrase. 
The CHatRMAN: Proceed with your brief. 


The Witness: Complete statistics are not available respecting the number 
of sales transactions or customers served or the number of men and women 
employed by the company in the earlier years of its history, but both have 
undoubtedly increased very substantially since 1891. That might be con- 
sidered in considering the growth of the business. A comparison indicating—I 
do not know if these next figures are important or not—would you like to have 
them read? 


The CuatrMan: Yes, I think so. 


The Witness: A comparison indicating the increase in the capital, surplus 
and free reserves shown in the balance sheets at 8th July, 1891, and at ten year 
intervals thereafter and the approximate volume of sales for the same years is 
as follows: (in thousands of dollars) :— 


Percentage of 
capital, surplus 


Capital. surplus and reserves 
and reserves Sales to sales 
Bo) Pre eee FOAM Maia Git! oo $ 497 $ 1,600 Balak 
TQQW sik BR ER Sie re eee ee 1,470 6,732 21.8 
UN PK Re ERG 8 6 5 7,262 45,613 15.9 
LODD 8 Ie oe ao 13,039 125,058 10.4 
5 OLOBIS ST Sits COGS ER ea rato 41,885 171,984 24.3 
Uh, ee ee Os gO Go oS 43,508 132,500 32.8 


Mr. Factor: Have you the figure for the book year 1929, the percentage of 
the capital, surplus and reserves? 
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The Witness: I have not the percentages, no sir. I can get it for you, if 
you like. 


The CuHatrMan: We will ascertain that from the analysis of those state- 
ments; it is fully set forth here. 


The Witness: That is the end of that narrative. 
The CHarrman: I understand the next narrative has not been printed. 


The Witness: Yes, the narrative has been printed, and will be issued in a 
moment. 


The CHarrMAN: We might as well issue it now. 
The Witness: All statements have not been printed. 
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Memorandum in connection with the comparative consolidated balance 
sheets and memorandum in connection with consolidated statement of Profit 
and Loss, printed as an appendix to this day’s record. 

Statement C-1 which was prepared from the company’s records, shows the 
consolidated balance sheets of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and eleven of 
its sudsidiary companies for ten years from January 22, 1925, to January 11, 
1934. The actual end of the fiscal year varies—different dates in January. 
Only two of the eleven subsidiaries were in existence at 22nd January, 1925, 
the others having been incorporated subsequent to that date. The companies 
and the dates on which they were included in the consolidation are as follows:— 
Do you want me to read them? 


Mr. SommervIiuie: They will be included in the record. 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited’? =. 23) . 22nd Januar, f25 
The T. Eaton Drug Co. Limited... .. ..22nd January, 1925 
The Guelph Stove Co. Limited. .. .. ..22nd January, 1925 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited of Montreal. .21st January, 1926 
The Purchaser’s Finance Co. Limited.. ..20th January, 1927 
Business Properties Limited. .. .. .. ..20th January, 1927 
Rideau Stores Limited... .2 2 4.37.32 219th Janvame i925 
(This Company discontinued operations 
the following year) 
The T. Eaton Co. (Maritimes) Limited..3lst January, 1929 
The Canadian Department Stores Limited. .3lst January, 1929 


The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited.. .. ..30th January; 1930 
The Canadian Stores Limited.. .. .. .. .14th January, 1932 
The T. Eaton House Furnishing Co. 

Lamited. 8.8). 0 oe ee Biot oo gee) lea ml ren renee 


The Witness: The assets and liabilities of seven small subsidiary companies 
are not included in the consolidation, the investment in them being shown as 
“Investments in Advancements to the Subsidiaries.” You will find that on 
statement C-1. These companies are as follows:— 


The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company 

The T. Eaton Company of France 

The “i. Katon Go. i bl. 

Two comparatively small Real Estate Companies 

The Eaton Delivery Co. Limited 

The statement indicates that the book value of total assets increased from 

$40,699,000 at 22nd January, 1925 to $107,745,000 at 29th January, 1931 but 
subsequently decreased to $100,035,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The big growth was in the five year period from 22nd January, 1925, 
to 29th January, 1931, when the book value increased from $40,699,000 to 
$107,745,000?—A. Yes, that is the book value of the total assets. 

Q. Yes?—A. They were offset by the liabilities, which’ were also higher? 

Q. Yes. I appreciate that.—A. Included in the assets are certain invest- 
ments which chiefly consist of government and municipal bonds, and they have 
not varied greatly over the ten year period. | 

Q. They amount to the sum of approximately $14,000,000? Yes. The 
company’s officials state that a large part of these investments are held as 
security for the employees’ and customers’ deposit accounts, although they are 
not definitely ear-marked as being held for this purpose. Accounts receivable: 
accounts receivable include chiefly the trade of the merchandising companies and 
the outstanding deferred payment accounts on the books of The Purchaser’s 


Finance Company, Limited. 
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ae Accounts receivable?—A. They amounted to $3,363,000 in January, 
1934. 

Q. In this case there is a substantial cash business carried on by the com- 
pany?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have not as large a proportion of credit business as is carried 
on by the Simpson company ?—A. No. 

Q. Their credit business is represented largely by accounts that are on 
the books of the Purchaser’s Finance Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those represent items of merchandise sold at a higher price for credit 
than for cash?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: And secured by lien notes, are they not, in the usual way? 

The Witness: I do not think so. 

The CHAmRMAN: Washing machines, and that sort of thing. If not, what is 
the object of the finance company? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Some portions are probably covered by lien notes: at 
any rate they are sold under contract. : 

The Witness: We are dealing with the Purchaser’s Finance in detail. Mer- 
chandise inventories: The inventories increased from $9,385,000 at 22nd 
January, 1925, to $20,242,000 at 30th January, 1930, but they have since 
decreased to $15,817,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Have they all been taken on the same basis each year, or is there a 
different basis for the inventory of 1983?—-A. May I read this? 

The value of most of the merchandise carried decreases with age and it is 
the company’s practice to price the inventories at less than cost in order to 
arrive at what is considered to be the real value of the merchandise. In some 
years additional amounts were written off the estimated real value in the 
head office records before arriving at the figure at which the inventories were 
shown in the balance sheet. The difference between the cost of the inventories 
and the values at which they appear in the balance sheets are shown in state- 
ment C-3 as “Special reserves not disclosed in the balance sheets.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, let me understand that, because it is rather important. When 
they take into their inventory merchandise at less than its book value it is dis- 
closed in the records in the form of depreciated reserve, is it?—A. In valuing 
the inventory at the end of an accounting period, as far as the departmental 
accounting is concerned, they are valued at something less than cost which is 
averaged around 75 to 77 per cent of the cost according to the bookkeeping 
records, which includes certain overhead charges and so on; but in transferring 
that figure to the balance sheet in the head office books they write off an 
additional amount which is not disclosed in the ordinary balance sheet and 
they keep a record of the amount and it is shown in statement C-3 the difference 
between the cost of the merchandise and the balance sheet figure. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The inventory as shown in this balance sheet is based on 75 per cent 
of the cost?—-A. Less varying other percentages. 

Q. Amounts which they have written off?—A. Yes. 

Q. The amount which is written off does not appear in the balance sheet 
of the company as a reserve, and you are now showing the difference between 
the actual value and the value at which it is entered?—A. Yes, the difference 
between cost and the figure at which it is shown in the balance sheet. 
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Mr. Youne: You would not call that the actual value? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Heaps: What is the purpose of this large writing down? 

The Witness: There is no purpose; it is simply a matter of the company’s 
own bookkeeping. When their inventories were high they did not want to take 


in all the profit; they would like to feel there was a reserve against those high 
inventories. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. For instance, when the goods were subsequently sold over the counter? 
—A. They sold on the basis of the inventory price. 

Q. The cost price?—A. No. This is merely a head office method of book- 
keeping which has nothing to do with the inventory department figures. 

Mr. Youne: Do not the separate departments from time to time mark 
down the price of the goods they sell? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: And this would be to take care of that? 

The Wirness: This is separate entirely from that. When they write down 
any stock that is not moving that deduces the cost as far as bookkeeping is 
concerned. They take the loss and write it down. 

Mr. Factor: With regard to this special reserve in 1934 of $1,076,000 that 
represents the difference between the cost of the inventory— 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No. 

The Witness: It is one line lower. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. $3,482,000. Now, what does that $3,482,000 that you have set up as a 
special reserve not disclose to the balance sheet? What does that represent?— 
A. It represents the difference between the cost of the inventory and the value 
at which it is shown in the private books of the company and in the balance 
sheet. 

Q. $3,482,000 plus the $15,817,000 would indicate the cost of that inventory? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Itstey: I do not understand about this 75 per cent figure? 

The Witness: There are two write-downs. I think if you might leave that 
until we come to deal with the special reserves I can explan it at that time. 

Mr. Iusumy: All right. 

The Wrrness: Land, buildings and equipment less depreciation: the book 
value of the company’s land, buildings and equipment less provisions for depre- 
ciation has increased very considerably since 22nd January 1925, as is shown 
on a summary in this memorandum. The net book value at January 1925, as 
shown in statement C-1, was $12,498,000; the net book value at January 1934, 
was $63,330,000, an increase of $50,832,000. The depreciation provided for during 
this period and which is deducted from the amount of the asset on the balance 
sheet amounted to approximately $18,500,000. 

The CHairMAN: Let us pause there for a moment. $18,500,000 depreciation 
on buildings. $50,000,000 represented new, virtually, or added. How much of 
that was new? 

Mr. Sommervitte: A large proportion. 

The Witness: A substantial proportion. 

The CHARMAN: Some of them were bought elsewhere than in Toronto. 

The Witness: It would be included in this figure. 
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Mr. KENNEDY (Peace River): That is from 1925 to 1934. 
The WITNESS: January 1925 to 1934, 


Mr. Factor: That is the total depreciation during the nine years? 
The WiITNEss: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: Would that include the reduction in value since then? 
The Witness: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the basis of that depreciation worked out on?—A. Two and a 
half per cent of the value of the buildings, and in the earlier years, 10 per cent 
on the value of the mechanical equipment and fixtures, and so on. That was 
reduced 6% per cent in 1931. 

Q. But they follow that practice of 24 per cent on the buildings?—A. Yes, 
sir. The increase in the book value of the asset account is the total of the in- 
crease in the net book value plus the depreciation that is written off and it 
amounts to $69,332,000 in that period. Included in this is an increased valuation 
placed upon certain assets sold to the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited, which 
is based upon an appraisal made in the early part of 1929 and amounts to ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. That will be dealt with in dealing with the sale to 
the Realty company of the various fixed assets. The cost of the additions to 
land, buildings and equipment during the period was approximately $53,332,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The total increase in the $69,000,000 is made up of two items: one, in- 
crease in land, buildings and equipment; two, increased value placed upon the 
existing buildings by appraisal?—A. That is right—placed upon the existing 
land and buildings. 


Bay Mir. Factor: 


Q. Are all the land and buildings owned by the T. Eaton Company?— 
A. Not all, no. 

Q. You go into that later?—A. Yes. These additions of $53,000,000— 

Mr. Nasu: May I make a correction. When we say existing buildings— 
not those existing in 1925 but those existing in 1925 plus buildings since. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: The buildings in existence at the time of appraisal in 
1929. 

Mr. Nasu: I do not want to leave it that $12,000,000 only was written up 
by $16,000,000—the whole thing was written up. 

The CHarrMan: A perfectly proper appraisal, I have no doubt. 

The Wirness: The additions of $53,000,000 were partly financed by means 
of a mortgage of $4,713,000 on the Montreal property that was acquired during 
this period and by the proceeds from the sale of $12,000,000, 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds issued by the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited. The balance 
of some $36,000,000 was provided from the company’s own resources, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Sums which it had available from reserves which were used for these 
buildings?—A. Yes, from time to time. 

Q. Amounting to $36,000,000’—A. That is right, over a period. 

Q. That is the way your increase of $53,000,000 is made up?—A. Yes. 

Q. $36,000,000 of their assets, $12,000,000 of bonds and $4,700,000 of pur- 
chase price mortgage?—A. Yes. 
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_ Q. And until that bond issue of $12,000,000 they had financed all their 
buildings and equipment out of their own reserves, with the exception of this 
purchase price mortgage on the Montreal plant?—A. That is right. They may 
have borrowed money temporarily from time to time. 

Q. Oh, yes, but I mean permanent financing. Will you continue?—A. The 
next is investment in the subsidiaries. As was explained, certain subsidiary 
companies are not consolidated; that is, the assets and liabilities are not 
consolidated. 

Q. You have skipped over mortgage payable?—A. I was explaining one 
or two of the other assets and liabilities that are not shown in this memo- 
randum. There is an investment in advances to subsidiary companies. These 
are subsidiaries that are not included in this consolidated figure. 

Q. The one that you have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total amount advanced to them was $1,570,0007—A. Yes. That 
is a net figure. There are expenditures on account of future business, that is 
definite expenses of one kind and another amounting to $695,000; and the 
liabilities include the trading and general accounts payable of $7,217,000, a 
liability to the banks of $1,667,000; customers’ deposits accounts of $4,408,000; 
employee depositors savings acccunt of $4,199,000, and a provision for taxes 
of $162,000. The total current liabilities amount to $17,653,000 against current 
assets of $34,000,000 odd. Of the mortgage payable bonds and debentures, the 
mortgage payable amounting to $4,713,000 at 11th January, 1934, is secured 
by the property in Montreal. The bonds and debentures outstanding include 
$12,000,000 5 per cent first mortgage bonds of the T. Eaton Realty Company 
Limited, $400,000 10 per cent bonds of the T. Eaton Company Limited issued 
to certain employees in exchange for shares in the company which were held 
by them at one time; $500,000 6 per cent debentures of the T. Eaton Company 
Limited issued to officials of the company, the senior officials; and $6,011,000 
5 per cent debentures of the T. Eaton Company Limited sold to employees. 
The company has paid a higher rate of interest on both these classes of deben- 
tures than the stipulated percentage. Prior to 1930, interest was paid at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum on all debentures; since 1930, the rate was reduced 
to 65 per cent. 

Q. The total annual liability to the public is somewhat less than $700,000 
a year on all the bonds. When I speak of the public, I mean— —A. The realty 
bonds. 

Q. The realty bonds and the debentures held by the employees?—A. On 
the realty bonds there would be $600,000 and on the debentures— 

Q. On the $400,000 of bonds to the employees there would be $40,000?— 
A. $40,000. 

Q. And on the $500,000 debentures there would be $30,000?—-A. And there 
is $6,000,000. 

Q. Oh, yes, I see. About $900,000?—A. About $1,000,000, roughly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With regard to the $6,000,000 of 5 per cent debentures sold to employees, 
are they widely held?—A. Yes, any employee can buy them. They are for a 
limited term; I think 5 years. 


By Mr, Heaps: 


Q. What denomination are they?—A. I don’t know. I have not got the 
details of the denomination. 


By Mr, Young: 
Q. Do you say they were issued to buy in stock that the employees held? 
—A. No, those are the $400,000 10 per cent bonds of the T. Eaton Company. 


: 
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Q. What was the idea of that?—A. Was it to not allow their employees to 
hold shares any longer?—A. It is not a question of allowing them to. They 
exchanged those bonds, 10 per cent bonds for the shares held at that time—lI 
think it was 1912 or 1913. Since then, the shares have all been held by the 
family. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It was at the time when the policy was decided upon of acquiring all 
the outstanding shares of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those officials who held these shares were given bonds instead of 
the shares, 10 per cent bonds?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the situation. With regard to the $6,000,000 of debentures sold 
to the employees, are they widely held or are they held by a limited group of 
what we might call the senior employees of the company, the senior executives? 
Or are they held by the rank and file of sales clerks, managers of departments or 
by whom?—A. I could find that out for you. I have not got the details here. 

Q. All right, if you will just get a general idea of how widely they are held? 
—A. The next item on the balance sheet is employees’ retirement and benefiit 
fund. 

Q. This is a fund that is called the employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 
Is that for all the employees?—A. No, it is for directors. 

Q. For directors?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do they call it? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 

The Witness: That is the description of the account. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: But it is limited to a retirement fund for directors. 


The CHARMAN: That is a funny name. I mean it is extraordinary for a 
directors’ retirement fund to be called an employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How many are getting the advantage of this fund at the present time?— 
A. Twelve. 

Q. All previous directors of the company?—A. It includes 7 of the present 
directors and 5 of the ones who have retired. 

Q. Have they got it before they retired?—-A. They enter into an agreement 
to pay so much over a ten-year period on their retirement. 

Q. May I ask the amounts they are receiving for retirement allowance?—A. 
I have not got that. 

Q. Have you got the gross amount for the whole twelve?—A. What they 
do is that they enter into an agreement with a director to pay him so much 
money a year for 10 years, and they set up the present value of that liability. 
The present value of the total liability to these directors at January, 1934, was 
$3,250,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is the amount of this fund?—A. Yes. Now, each year they add 
interest to that at 5 per cent in order that it will come up to the actual liability 
at the time payment is due, and they deduct any payments that have been made 
in the meantime. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that $3,000,000 odd a capital liability?—A. Well, I think it is shown 
that way, but it is really a direct liability of the company. It is not classed as 
a current liability because it is not payable until some time in the future. 
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_ Q. Is there any other retirement fund besides the one you have just men- 
tioned?—A. They do pay certain of the employees amounts of money on retire- 
ment, but there is no regular pension scheme in operation. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. It is a voluntary and casual arrangement?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Of course, no reserve set up for any such plan. How does this $3,250,000 
work out? The director is paid a pension on retirement?—A. They enter into 
an agreement with the director, while he is a director of the company and actively 
engaged in this business, to pay him a stated amount for 10 years on retirement. 

Q. After retirement?—-A. After retirement. 

Q. To take effect from and after the date of his retirement?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. And the present cash value of that stated obligation is treated as a 
liability, and a reserve is set up to take care of it?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do they make so much apply to each director? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let me see, is it an amount that is the same for each director or does it 
vary with different directors?—A. We have not seen the amounts, but we have 
been informed by the company’s officials that it varies with each director. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. This $3,250,000 which you have just referred to as the fund, does the 
company pay interest into that fund each year?—A. If they agree to pay a 
director $1,000 a year for ten years the liability at the present time would be 
set up at the present value of $10,000 and then they increase that by the 
interest on it year by year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. However, this has nothing to do with the employees at all, it is not a 
benevolent fund for the employees?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. For directors only ?—A. Yes, for directors only. 
Q. Of course, they are employees in that sense—A. They are not share- 
holders except to the extent of one qualifying share. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. And there are twelve directors?—A. Twelve. 
Q. You mean on the retirement fund?—A. Oh, on the retirement fund there 
are seven of the present directors and five of the ones who have retired. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Five have retired and are drawing from the fund?—A. Yes. Two of the 
five who had retired have died and their estates would be drawing from it. 
Q. Oh, their estates draw from it as well during that period?—A. It is a 
definite agreement to pay so much money each year for ten years, and if a man 
dies his estate has that as one of its assets. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What are the salaries, Mr. Gordon, of some of the people— 


jan 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Do all the directors participate in this fund?—A. There are only seven 
of the present twelve participating. At the last meeting of the company certain 
of the directors retired and some new ones were elected. No agreements have 
yet been made with five of the present directors. 

Q. Well, the matter of participating in this fund is a matter of contract in 
oe particular case between the directors and the company?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Is it entered into at or about the time they become directors of the com- 
pany?—A. This plan was commenced in the year 1924; that was when this 
policy was started. I might read this note: In 1924 it was realized that the 
directors had ahead of them a limited period with the company, and that on 
their retirement they had no interests in the company; they did not hold stock or 
claim on any of the assets of the company and they, therefore, decided to enter 
into an agreement, that they would have a retiring allowance. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am just making an estimate of it, but that amount of $3,250,000 would 
provide a retirement fund of about $270,000 on a average for each director which 
would be distributed to him then over a ten-year period following the dates of 
retirement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which would amount to, commencing about 1927, approximately $40,000 
at first and then it would taper down to about $27,000 at the last of the ten 
years?—A. No; we have the $270,000, that is the present value—the amounts 
payable would exceed $27,000. 

Q. Would exceed that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is true?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is, each payment would exceed that?—A. Yes, each payment would 
exceed that and the payments are the same each year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They sort of amortize it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It would amortize about $35,000 a year, roughly speaking?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, roughly speaking?—A. Yes, more than the $27,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. It would be interesting, Mr. Gordon, if you could give us the salaries of 
the directors who draw on this fund——A. The question of salaries will be dealt 
with in a minute or two in connection with the profit and loss. 

There is no regular pension scheme in operation except for directors, but 
the company has voluntarily made retiring allowances to employees as outlined 
in the memorandum on wages. 

Statement C-2 shows the assets and liabilities included in the Consolidated 
balance sheet at 11th January, 1934, classified by Companies after inter-com- 
pany adjustments. I do not think that is of interest except as a matter of 
record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is dividing up the assets and liabilities you have already referred 
to in the profit statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Statement C-1 shows your surpluses?—A. In dealing with the 
capital surplus and reserves I think it might be easier if you will refer to 
Statement C-3. 
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Q. Yes.—A. Statement C-3 shows the approximate net worth of the business 
at book values according to the company’s statistical records. The company 
keep more or less of a memorandum record showing the equity in the business, 
or the worth of the business year by year, and that includes the capital reserve 
and surplus amounts which are shown on the balance sheet, and also certain 
undisclosed reserves such as the reserve against inventories, and so on. 

The book value of the net worth is represented by the capital, free reserves 
and surplus shown in the Consolidated balance sheets and by certain reserves 
which do not appear therein. The statement indicates that the net worth in- 
creased from $38,419,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $57,533,000 at 31st Janu- 
ary, 1929. Since that date it has decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 
1934, due to a reduction in the estimated special reserves not disclosed in the 
balance sheets. 

Q. That is the memorandum of the company?—A. Yes. 

@. Showing in their judgment the present net worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the equity of the company?—A. Yes. Dealing with them in order, 
first: 


Capital 


The original capital of the T. Eaton Co. Limited on the date of its incor- 
poration, 8th July, 1891, was $248,500, the balance in the surplus account at that 
date also being $248,500. The capital shown in Statement C-3 represents the 
present issue capital of the T. Eaton Co. Limited ($1,000,000) plus some 
directors’ qualifying shares of the subsidiary companies. 

In other words, the original capital structure has never been changed since 
the issue of $1,000,000 of shares in—?—A. Sometime prior to 1911. 

Q. And the company, although it may have had very large surpluses—and 
undoubtedly did—in the year 1929 did not take advantage of the legislation 
which permitted of the distribution of those surpluses and reorganize its capital 
structure at that time?—A. No they did not. 

Q. So that the position at present stands that the $1,000,000 of capital stock 
is the present capital structure and the surplus is as shown in the statement that 
you have just submitted?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, dealing with the next item? 


A. Reserves 


The reserves are shown under the headings in which they appear in the 
books of the companies; the totals agree with the figures shown in the com- 
parative consolidated balance sheets (statement C-1). These reserves are de- 
scribed in the books as insurance reserve, building and equipment reserve, de- 
preciation reserve, special reserve for promotion of business, etc. The officials of 
the company have stated, however, that all these items are free reserves and 
represent part of the shareholders interest in the business. 

Q. Free reserves?—A. Yes. The reserves for depreciation. The reserves 
for depreciation are deducted there from the value of assets in the balance sheet, 
and then the reserves are of a free nature. 

Q. Depreciation reserves then, are not set up on the opposite side of the 
balance sheet as an item of liability as against the value of the building, but 
is taken directly from the value of the buildings and the result shown in the 
balance sheet?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Therefore, that having been done, these are free reserves?—A. Yes. 

Q. These free reserves amount to $35,394,000, they are as a matter of fact sur- 
pluses. It will be noted that the reserves increased from $18,244,000 at 22nd Janu- 
ary, 1925, to $28,344,000 in January, 1929, and to $33,394,000 in January, 1930. 
$4,000,000 of the increase in the year ended 30th January, 1930, is represented 
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by a capital surplus arising from the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton 
Realty Co. Limited. At 11th January, 1934, the reserves appear in the balance 
sheets of the Companies at $35,394,000. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What is that contingent reserve on statement C-3?—A. That is just part 
of the surplus. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That $16,000,000 surplus is really available against any contingency? 
—A. It is the company’s policy, instead of leaving everything in the surplus 
account, to put some money part of the surplus aside as a contingent reserve, or 
insurance reserve, or so on; take the two together and you get the net worth, or 
the real surplus. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. They are nevertheless what you call free reserves. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That would be available for distribution really, if the shareholders were 
desirous of distributing their reserves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then as to surplus?—A. 
Surplus: 

The combined surplus accounts of the Companies have increased from 
$1,987,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $7,108,000 at 11th January, 1934. 

Q. Then there are some special reserves?—A. 


Special Reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets: 


The special reserve for investments amounting to $1,076,000 at 11th January, 
1934, represents the difference between the amount at which these investments 
are shown in the Balance Sheets and their market values; at 14th January, 1932, 
the book value of the investments exceeded their market value by $109,000. 

The special reserve for inventories represents the difference between the 
cost of these inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheets. In order to arrive at a fair value of the merchandise inventories at any 
date it would perhaps be necessary to make some deduction from cost, par- 
ticularly in the case of any slow-moving stock. To this extent the special 
reserve shown in Statement C-3 may be over-stated. 

Q. In the matter of carrying these investments in the reserve, is it the prac- 
tice to write off from these investments certain amounts from year to year as 
we note in certain other companies, or are they still carried at their original 
cost?—A. They are carried at original cost, there may be some small fluctua- 
tions. 

Q. But they have not been written down; therefore, the special reserve 
that has been set up of $1,076,000 represents the difference between the book 
value and the market value of the assets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the special reserve for inventory represents the difference between 
the cost of inventory and the value at which it is being carried on the balance 
sheet?—A. Yes. 

Prior to the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited the 
difference between their estimated and book values was shown as a special 
reserve in the records of the Company and amounted to $10,929,000 at 31st 
January, 1929. In April, 1929, these assets were sold to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited and their book value was increased by approximately $16,000,000 which 
more than offset the special reserve. $4,000,000 was credited to capital surplus 
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account in the books of The T. Eaton Co. Limited at the time the book values of 
these assets were increased and is included with the reserve account in the 
Balance Sheet. When the fixed assets were written up to their appraised values. 
in the books of the T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited, $12,000,000 in ordinary shares 
of that Company (which are convertible into preference shares) were issued to 
the Sir John Eaton Estate. 

Q. The sale took place from the T. Eaton Operating Company to the T. 
Eaton Realty Company of certain fixed assets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these fixed assets that were turned over were turned over at a 
certain valuation, and that valuation was obtained by appraisal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And prior to being turned over they were carried on a company’s 
memorandum account as a reserve of $10,929,000 in respect of these buildings, 
representing their real value over the book value?—Yes. 

Q. Then, this $10,929,000 of reserve thus carried formed part of the price 
at which they were turned over to the realty company?—A. Yes, it would 
account for the major part of the $16,000,000 write-up. 


By Mr. Hactor: 
Q. In other words, they were appreciated over $5,000,000, the difference 
between the $10,929,000 and the $6,000,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. There is really more than this, we will come to it in just a few minutes. 
The sale did not take place directly to the Eaton Realty Company?—A. No. 

Q. The sale of these assets took place from the T. Eaton Operating 
Company to the Sir John Eaton estate, at a certain figure, and then the Sir 
John Eaton Estate turned them over to the Realty Company at a certain 
increased figure?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the meantime, in that operation, some additional $12,000,000 of stock 
and bonds issued?—-A. To the estate, that will be described in dealing with 
that transaction. Four million after the sale in 1929. 

Q. Then the $11,000,000 still carried in the balance sheet of the operating 
company is a reserve against this increased value of buildings?—A. It was 
really the difference between the value at which the assets were sold to the Sir 
John Eaton estate, and the value at which they were originally shown on 
the books of the operating company. 

Q. Then this $4,000,000 does not now appear, is that because the $4,000,000 
is taken up in what is assumed to be the depreciation in the value of these 
properties?—A. Not that $4,000,000, sir; the $4,000,000 difference between the 
value at which the assets were sold to the estate and their book value was 
credited to capital surplus account on the books of the operating company, and 
appears as one of the reserves of the balance sheet. 

Q. Yes, I see; that is why it is being carried directly as a reserve, and 
we are not carrying it forward now?—A. It is not necessary to show it in 
this manner as a special reserve. 

Q. We will now complete your reference to statement C-3?—A. In January, 
1926, a reserve of $500,000 was provided out of profits against the investment 
in Subsidiary Companies and was deducted from the amount thereof in the 
Balance Sheet. ‘This reserve was increased by further provisions made in 
following years until at 30th January, 1930, the Company had established a 
reserve of $4,000,000 which was shown in the records as a special reserve. 
After 31st January, 1931, the Company’s officials decided that due to the decline 
in real estate values, this reserve was necessary to provide for depreciation of 
the assets of the subsidiary companies and could not be shown as part of the 
net worth of the business. 
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The CHAiRMAN: At this point I think we will adjourn until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again this day at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, we will continue with the examination of Mr. 
Gordon. 


Examination of Walter L. Gordon continued. 


The Wirness: In discussing the fund for the directors retirement this 
morning I said that that was the only fund which the company had. In 
addition there is a pension fund outside of the company altogether which is 
run by a committee and it includes amounts which are altogether from the 
senior officials’ and department managers’ salaries at their option. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: At whose option? 

The Witness: At the option of the senior officials and department managers. 
If they like, certain amounts ean be deducted from their salary and placed in 
that pension fund. The company contribute to that amount the difference 
between the rate of 7 per cent on the amount of the fund and the actual revenue 
of the fund. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is, the fund may bring an interest rate of, say, 5 per 
cent or 6 per cent or something of that kind and the company make it up to 
a rate of 7 per cent? 

The Witness: Yes. There are 221 of the senior employees who are directors 
of that fund at the present time, and they are participants. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They are largely managers of departments?—A. Of senior officials. 
Q. Would that include also the directors?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. How long has that fund been in existence, and what is the present 
amount of it?—A. I understand that it started in 1924, and the present amount 
is $5,830,429.57. 

Q. And who participates in the benefits of it and on what basis?—A. 221. 

Q. They contribute; who participates in the benefits?—A. Just the con- 
tributors—just those who have part of their salaries deducted and placed in 
that fund. 

Q. And do they benefit on the proportion of their contribution?—A. I 


presume so. 
Q. This is not for the benefit of the general employees?—A. No, just the 


senior ones. 
The CHAIRMAN: With that amendment, that is all? 


The Witness: That is all except—this morning I said there were con- 
tributions from time to time to certain employees on their retirement. The 
number of those in 1933 was 611. 611 individuals were paid at various sums 
of money. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. By the company?—A. Yes, by the company. 
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Q. Voluntarily?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Over a period. 
The Witness: That is a year. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What was the total amount?—A. I have not got the total amount paid, 
but I have got the amount paid for seven employees receiving $10 a month, 
four of these for the whole year and three for a period of six months, and the 
amounts paid per month vary from $110 to $365 a month. That was paid to 
two retired employees. 

Q. Have you ascertained on what basis employees are deemed— —A. No, 
but I understand it is based on length of service. I could not tell you whether 
it is based also on a question of seniority or not. 

Q. Is it irrespective of the position they occupy in the company?—A. I 
could not tell you. I have not investigated those things. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This information has been given to you since this morn- 
ing, has it? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. KENNEpy (Winnipeg): Could you follow it up and get information as 
to what amount was paid out last year? 

The Witness: Yes, I could. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: And also as to whether or not the employees are entitled 
to it or whether it is purely a matter of grace on the part of the company with 
respect to it. 

The WITNEsS: Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): And also what the guiding principle on which 
employees are admitted to the benefits of that retirement fund. Would you find 
that out? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. Mr. Kennedy asked me for the denominations of 
the debentures which were sold tc employees. They vary from $100 to $10,000 
and they are held, according to the information we have received, by 1,131 
different employees. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: At Toronto and elsewhere? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Could any employee buy them? 

The Witness: After one year’s service. 
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Statement C-4 shows the changes in the consolidated surplus accounts— 
which has not been printed—the consolidated profit and loss account was printed 
—statement C-4 shows the consolidated surplus accounts for the period 22nd 
January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. That is the ten-year period. This shows 
the amounts transferred to surplus from profit and loss every year and certain 
distributions of surplus are transferred to various reserve accounts, the dividends 
that were paid and the final balance left in the surplus account. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is one thing here that I notice: in 1926 there was carried as insur- 
ance reserve $500,000 and another sum of $500,000 in 1928, and it does not appear 
in any of the other years. Is there any explanation for that?—-A. The insurance 
reserve is one of the free reserves shown in the balance sheet and it is just the 
allocation of part of this service—it has no particular significance. 

Q. With regard to the two insurance companies—one life and the other fire 
—are they run on an actuarial basis, or is it a private operation of the company, 
shall I say ignoring the ordinary insurance laws—or do they come under the 
ordinary insurance laws?—A. The life insurance—they both come under the 
ordinary insurance laws. ‘The life insurance is a fairly large company, and we 
will report on it specifically. The other one is small. 

Q. But, for the moment, they are both under the insurance laws. 


Mr. Nasu: Yes, you will find a report on them. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is simply an additional reserve in these two years? 
_ The Wirness: Yes, the company carries its own insurance—part of its own 
insurance. 

Mr. Factor: This has nothing to do with its two insurance companies— 
these reserves? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is the consolidated statement of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
and its eleven subsidiaries and shows the source from which the surplus fund 
comes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this shows its distribution. I observe the first item is dividends paid. 
In 1926 the amount paid was $570,000, in 1927, $720,000, and then here is a sum 
of $940,000 that appears just once; what was it?—A. That was a payment to 
the members of the Eaton family in the jubilee year of the business. The 
members of the family are not shareholders, all the shares being held by the 
estate. 

Q. And these were paid to members of the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. $940,000—the family of Sir John Eaton or the late Timothy Eaton?—A. 
Direct descendants. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): That was the year ended January 1, 1929? 


The WITNESS: Yes, in the year 1928. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Thai is for the direct descendants of Mr. Timothy Eaton?—A. Yes, 

Q. In 1929 the amount paid was $720,000, in 1930, $820,000, in 1931, 
$570,000, in 1932, $220,000, in 1933, $195,000, and in 1934, $195,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the entire amount paid to the Sir John Eaton estate as the holder 
of the shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sir John Eaton and the other members?—A. To the shareholders. The 
Sir John Eaton estate would receive its proportion then on the number of shares 
it holds. 
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Mr. Factor: Dividends paid to all shareholders. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Total dividends. Now, I see employees retirement and benefit fund?—A. 
That is a directors’ fund. 

Q. $666,000 in 1925, $175,000 added in 1926, $350,000 added in 1929, 
$500,000 added in 1931, and $250,000 added in 1933. Now Guelph Stove Com- 
pany Limited, $35,000?—A. The Guelph Stove Company had an account receiv- 
able from its subsidiary and the account was considered to be bad. Their sub- 
sidiary company was not doing well and they set up $35,000. This was set up by 
the Guelph Stove Company. This is a consolidated statement. The other 
reserves are just transfers to allocations and so forth. 

Q. A free reserve really?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. With regard to these other items: insurance reserve, special reserve, 
depreciation, ete., are all really part of this surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, to get a true reflection of the surplus in one of these given years you 
would add the amount of these transfers to the consolidated surplus as shown?— 
A. To get the real picture of the surplus account—if you add the balance left in 
the surplus account to the free reserves you get the real surplus. 

Q. Just to refer to the schedule before us after all these deductions, the 
balance at the end of the year and ending January, 1926—the consolidated sur- 
plus is $1,792,000—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the end of the year ending January 11, 1934, the consolidated 
surplus is shown as $7,108,000. Besides the $7,108,000 there are these three 
other reserves you have refererd to, amounting to something like $35,000,000?— 
Ac Nea 

Q. The only amount provided last year out of special reserve was $1,000,000 
for contingencies?—A. I think it was called depreciation. 

Q. Now, take the next statement, that is C-5. Will you let us have your 
memorandum in connection with that, and read that rather than explain it? The 
reporter does not have to get both statements then?—A. Yes. 
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Statement C-5 was prepared from the records of the Company and show 
the combined results of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary 
companies for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. In order 
to show a true comparison of the results of operations during the nine-year 
period the merchandise inventories have been adjusted to a cost basis in the 
statement. In the Company’s books the inventories were reduced below cost 
by percentages which varied considerably from year to year and without the 
adjustment referred to the book figures do not reflect a fair comparison. 

In the earlier years under review it was the Company’s practice to provide 
at the end of the year for bonuses payable to directors and department managers 
which to some extent are based on the results of the year’s operations. Full 
provision for bonuses payable was not made, however, at 29th January, 1931, or 
at the end of any of the next three years, the bonuses being charged to expenses 
in the year in which they were paid. The Company’s officials state that they 
consider bonuses should in every case be charged to the expenses of the year in 
which they are actually paid and that this should be given effect to in any 
comparison of the operating results of different years. An adjustment has, 
therefore, been made to the profits or losses shown in Statement C-5 so as to 
include in the expenses of each year the bonuses actually paid out in that year. 

Q. At that point, will you just explain to the committee what you mean by 
full provision for the bonuses as against the amount that has been paid?— 
A. Well, in the earlier years when they were drawing up their balance sheets, 
they made provision for bonuses payable; and then after the balance sheet was 
prepared, in the first month of the next year, when the bonuses were paid, they 
were charged up against that provision. 

Q. Against the previous year’s operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. The year’s operations upon which the bonus was given?—A. Yes. 

Q. After 1931 they were charged up against the year in which the bonus 
was paid?—A. Not entirely, but that describes it. They didn’t make full pro- 
vision for all the bonuses payable; so that the amount actually paid was partly 
charged against the previous year’s operations and partly charged to the next 
vear’s operations. 

Q. They divided the amount that was paid, then?—A. Yes; and in order 
that these profits would show the true results or comparative results, year by 
year, we made adjustments so as to charge up against the expenses of each year 
the actual payments made in that year. 

The statement shows the operating profit or loss of the merchandising 
companies, the net interest credited to profit and loss account on the company’s 
head office books and the supplementary expenses charged in the head office 
books of the company. It also shows the net profit or loss of the non-merchan- 
dising companies, the adjustment referred to re bonuses payable and the total 
profit or loss before extra provisions for depreciation, inventory adjustments 
and so on. The comparable figure of profit or loss is about half way down the 
statement. For the year 1925, it is $5,196,000, the next year $6,972,000, — 
$8,081,000 and so on. 

Q. Carry it right through?—A. $6,075,000 for the year 1928; $3,730,000 for 
the year 1929; $959,000 for the year 1930; a loss of $2,454,000 for the year 
1931; a loss of $2,075,000 for the year 1932 and a profit of $878,000 for the 
year 1933. That is an average of $3,040,000 for the nine years. 

Q. $3,040,000 profit?—A. Profit. 

Q. Average?—A. Average per annum for nine years, for the nine-year 
periods, and it works out at an average of 1-7 per cent on sales in that period. 

Q. From 1930 when the profits were $3,730,000, they dropped to a loss 
of $2,075,000 in 1933; and them this last year came back to a profit of $878,000? 
—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is before depreciation?—A. No, that is after Fe aileve for depre- 
ciation. 

Q. After depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And reserve?—A. Not free reserve or allocation of surplus, but after 
providing for depreciation of the fixed assets. Those special provisions were 
charges against profit and loss, but they might have been shared against surplus 
account. They are unusual items. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They are unusual items?—A. That is as far as depreciation and the 
investment in subsidiary companies is concerned. The other items are adjust- 
ments referred to on account of the inventories and the bonuses which we have 
shown in here, in order to bring the figures back into agreement with the com- 
pany’s books. These profits are, of course, before income tax. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. These profits are also after you adjusted the inventory on the cost price? 
—A. After the inventory has been brought back to cost, to show a comparable 
basis each year. 

Q. The other figure below is after the adjustment, reducing the net profit? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The one in the last paragraph, net profit or loss?7—A. After special pro- 
visions for depreciation, inventories, et cetera, as per the company’s record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, after making provision for depreciation, the investment in sub- 
sidiary companies and the adjustments referred to, the net profits for 1926 were 
$1,944,000?—A. No, that is deductions. 

Mr. Factor: Those are the total adjustments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are your total adjustments. Those are your deductions. Your 
net profits were what?—A. This figure is profit or loss according to the com- 
pany’s records. If you want a comparable figure of the profit and loss, you 
should use the figures we have read. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You deduct, according to the company’s records, $1,944,000 from $5,- 
196,000, which gives you the net standing?—A. Yes, and in some years instead 
of a deduction there would be an addition. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. You just brought it back to the company’s records?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Take for the year 1931, what is the meaning of these adjustments? You 
have them in black every time. I imagine they are in red in yours?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the explanation of that ?—A. That means if you show the 
inventory at cost, and if you make the adjustment on account of the bonuses, 
in order to charge up to that year its portion of the bonuses payable, they made 
a profit of $959,000; but according to the company’s records, it shows more than 
that. 
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Q. A loss of $2,243,000?—A. No, according to the company’s records, they 


showed a profit of $3,202,000. The red figure is an addition to the figure of 
$959,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, in order te get the true picture you had to add to $959,000 these 
amounts which has been deducted?—A. Well, the $959,000 is the true figure; 
but in order to bring it into agreement with the books, that adjustment is neces- 
sary. 

Q. I see. While their books would show a profit of $3,202,000, the real 
figure was $959,000 for the year 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. And while the books would show, at 14th January, 1932, a real profit 
of $1,112,000, the true picture was a loss of $2,454,000?—A. I think I should say 
there that the question of these adjustments is open to question. It is probably 
reasonable to make them, but in order to show the comparative results, year 
by year, it is necessary to do that. 

Q. In order to get the figures that one can compare each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so on, with the year 1932 in the company’s books it shows— —A. 
A profit of $1,112,000. 

Q. For 1933, the year ending January 12th, there is a profit of $737,000?— 
A YES. 

Q. After deducting these special provisions, the loss is $2,075,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also last year the profit shown was $1,103,000, but after deduction 
of special adjustments, the comparable profit was $878,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I suppose the surpluses carried over were also based on the records of 
the company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue, please?—A. Yes. 

The relationship of the net profit or loss for the nine years ended 11th 
January, 1934, to the capital, surplus and reserves, including the special reserves 
not disclosed in the balance sheets (see Statement C-3) is as follows in thou- 


sands of dollars:— 


Ordinary 
Capital Shares of Percentage 
Surplus T. Eaton Total Net Profit of Net 
and Realty Co.| Capital or Loss Profit or 
—_— Reserves Limited Surplus (State- Loss to 
(State- held by and ment Total 
ment the Sir Reserves C-5) Capital, 
C-3) John Eaton etc. 
Estate 
$ $ $ $ % 
Year ended ist Jan. 1926)... geese SIs) Raga eaa ss ae 38,419 5, 196 13-6 
Wear ended 30th Jans 1027-52). 3) a AN SON R). «ae. soe 41,361 6, 972 16-8 
Wear ended 19th Jans; 1998 a eae AG SOF a hits in eter 46, 854 8,081 17-2 
Year ended Si'st Jan. 1029..-5— . 2a. GO acaoseee hogan 55, 110 6,075 11-0 
Wear ended 30th’ Jan. 1930)" 341) Aa ee. VRC SEM RR EDE RE: ny 57,533 3,730 6-5 
Yeariended 29th Jans, 1931ia we yee 54,871 12, 000 66, 871 959 1-4 
Wearended (4th dank; 1932020 oes 56, 137 12, 000 68, 137 2,454 3-6 
Year ended 12th Jan), 1933 2 2i-e) aie 48, 566 12,000 60, 566 2,075 3-4 
Yearended ith Jan.,11934. 4% «cua: ee 47,323 12,000 59, 323 878 1:5 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. When you figure reserves that includes the $35,000,000 odd of free 
reserves?—A. Yes, which could be shown as surplus. It is just an allocation. 

In the above summary the capital surplus and reserves are shown as at 
the beginning of each year; the profits or losses are after providing for de- 
preciation of fixed assets but before provision of any special reserves. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, for the last year on the total amount of capital of $59,321,000, 
with the capital employed in the company reserves, surplus and original 
capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on that total capital of $59,000,000?—A. That is including the 
$12,000,000 owned by the estate. 

Q. Quite, on that total capital the profits of last year amounted to 1-5 per 
cent?—A. Yes, sir, 

© Wet pront?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Just continuing there, the year ended 14th January, 1932, you show 
a loss of 3-6 per cent; that is in relation to, as Mr. Sommerville has pointed 
out, the capital employed in the business, and surplus, and all that?—A. Yes. 

Q. But this does not mean that they had a loss on their operation?—A. It 
means they made a net loss in that year. 

Q. On their operation?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Facror: The operating loss, Mr. Kennedy, is shown on C-5, how it is 
made up. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Well, let us follow that a little farther?—A. After providing for depreci- 


ation. 

Q. Yes, but the more surplus that is added, by adding more surplus all the 
time you could show a loss in your operation?—A. No, sir. The increase in 
the surplus might decrease the percentage of the profit to the actual surplus 
in reserve but when there is a loss incurred it has no bearing on the amount of 
capital. 

Q. All right, it might decrease the percentage of the profit to the total 
capital employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And eventually get below the line and show a percentage of loss?—A. 
No, it could not do that. If there was a profit, the percentage of profit to 
capital must always be a profit percentage. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Last year they made a net profit of 1-5 per cent in which they have an 
outside investment of something over $14,000,000; was there any money made 
from that?—A. Yes, that is included. 

Q. If that revenue from that outside investment were substracted from 
their profit, then what profit would it make on their merchandising business, 
their own business? 

Mr. SommeErvVILLE: The $14,000,000 produced, if I recall it, about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: $700,000. 

Mr. SomMmeErRVILLE: Taken from a total of $858,000 would leave about 
$158,000. 

Mr. Youna: Of profit. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And that is the operating profit after all the charges and expenses in 
connection with buildings, taxes, and all the charges that accrue in respect of 
their permanent buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after payment of the necessary rental to the T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany that own these buildings?—A. Well, the profit or loss of the T. Eaton 
Realty Company is included in these figures, but it is after providing for all 
depreciation on the fixed assets. 


By Wire Fa@eron. 


Q. Have you prepared a statement showing in detail how these items are 
arrived at?—A. Yes, I have, Mr. Factor. Statement D-1—I do not think that 
was printed—shows the details for the T. Eaton Company Limited and when 
we deal with the T. Eaton Company Limited we show the operations of the 
Toronto Store and the Winnipeg Store, and so on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. Will you proceed, Mr. Gordon?—A. As already stated, certain 
adjustments were made to the figures shown in the company’s records in respect 
to the valuations of the inventories and the provisions for bonuses in order 
that the operating results should reflect a true comparison. These changes are 
shown in statement C-5 as an adjustment to the net profit or loss in order to 
arrive at the amount transferred to surplus account according to the company’s 
records. 

The details of the interest added to the trading profits or losses of the 
merchandising companies are shown in statement C-6. We did not have that 
printed; they are fairly voluminous. In the year ended, January, 1934, that 
amounted to $2,585,000 from which has been deducted various interest expendi- 
tures of $1,298,000, leaving a net revenue of $1,287,000. 

Q. That is in?—A. In Statement C-6. 

Q. Yes?—A. To that has been added the net revenue from interest in the 
subsidiary companies which we have not analysed in detail, making a total 
credit to the head office profit and loss account of $2,062,000 in the year ended 
January, 1934, which shows on Statement C-5. 

Q. That is interest that is charged to or received from either these invest- 
ments or the subsidiary companies or from the departmental operations?— 


ALY es! 
By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. For what do the subsidiary companies pay the parent company interest, 
what are they paying interest on?—A. The T. Eaton Company Limited has 
advanced money from time to time to the subsidiary companies and they pay 
interest on that, but it is offset by the charge in the subsidiary company’s 
books with the interest paid to the parent company, so that in this total you 
can wash that item out. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But there is a charge for interest on the inventory of value of the 
fixtures or assets used in any department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is included in this amount of $2,062,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that interest charge is a charge added to merchandising costs that 
help to make up the mark-ups?—A. It is one of the expenses charged to the 
merchandising departments. 

Mr. Instey: It is our old friend the 6 per cent. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: Yes, our old friend the 6 per cent on inventory. 


ake 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. So that the net profit shown in this statement does not take into 
account the 6 per cent?—A. Yes, Mr. Factor. Statement C-5 shows the profit 
or loss of merchandising companies to which we have added the interest revenue 
shown on the head office books. 

Q. From the subsidiary companies?—A. No, taking the T, Eaton Company 
alone, Statement C-5 shows the profit which the operating sections of the 
business or the department records show—a profit of $772,000. 

Q. Does that include the 6 per cent charge on capital employed in each 
department?—A. That is after charging against its operation this interest, and 
then the interest is added back in this figure of $2,062,000. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. It cannot possibly make any difference in the Consolidated balance 
sheet?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But it gives you the way in which that interest amount is made up and 
shows you the detail of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is a charge against the departments and subsidiaries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And against merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed then with your statement—A. The interest revenue 
includes interest from investments, interest charge on accounts receivable, 
mortgages, exchange, etc. It also includes interest charged on advances to 
subsidiary companies, a large part of which is represented by the interest 
received from the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. The advances to the 
Realty Company, or the amount owing by the Realty Company to the T. Eaton 
Company Limited being the largest amount. 

Q. In the operation of this business there were 180 merchandising depart- 
ments and 117 service departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to each service department there is also charged interest on the 
amount of inventory they have or the amount of money invested in each depart- 
ment from time to time?—A. On the fixtures that they use. 

Q. Fixtures and such like?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when that interest is charged to a service department then the 
entire expenses of the service departments are then again allocated to the 
various departments?—A. The various merchandising departments. 

Q. Yes, so that the service department is presumed to clear itself just as a 
merchandising department is supposed to do, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it makes a profit so much to the good?—A. Well no. The 
expenses of the merchandising department are more or less, excepting for a few, 
—the endeavour is that the amount charged to the different merchandising 
departments will completely wipe out all the expenses of the service department, 
and if there is any difference it is transferred to General Expense Account. 

Q. Yes, then in the end the amount charged to service department finds 
its way by some channel to the merchandising department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is a charge on merchandising?—A. A charge to this department. 

Q. Yes—A. The largest eredit to the account is represented by the interest 
charged to the departments on the capital invested in the various current and 
fixed assets used by them. This includes interest on merchandise inventories, 
interest on furniture and fixtures and, prior to the sale to the Realty Company 
in April, 1929, interest on the fixed assets (included on the rental charge to 
departments). 

Q. That is, prior to this sale to the T. Eaton Realty Company, when the 
sale took place to the T. Eaton Realty Company then a new basis was con- 
tributed as far as the Realty Company was concerned?—A, Not exactly, sir. 
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Prior to the sale to the Realty Company the amount charged to the different 
departments on a floor space basis provided a profit in the head office books 
over and above the depreciation, and so on. After the sale the basis of the 
charge to the departments was not charged in any way, but the amount which 
they contributed was not sufficient to pay the total amount of the rent to the 
Realty Company; it all came back in the Consolidated statement. 

Q. The amount contributed after 1929 by the departments was not enough 
to carry all the real estate charges, depreciation, taxes, interest, bond interest, 
and that amount by which the departmental contribution failed to reach the 
needs of the Realty Company was provided out of the general fund as a general 
charge to the operating company.—A. Yes, that is gone into in detail. 

Q. You are coming to that shortly?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Statement C-5 does not take into consideration any operation of the 
Realty Company?—A. Yes it does. 

Q. Where?—A. It is included in there. On Statement C-5 the net profit 
or loss of the non-merchandising ecmpanies is shown, and the T. Eaton Realty 
Company is the first one in that classification and shows a profit in each year. 

Q@. So that this consolidated Statement C-5 is a complete picture of all 
Eaton organizations?—A. Yes, with the exception of ten small companies, which 
are companies of a different nature such as the Life Insurance Company. 

Q. These are merchandising companies?—A. Merchandising companies, or 
companies directly connected with merchandising. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, the realty company’s profit of $604,000; is not that the amount 
shown for last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. That comes of the amount received by way of allowance of the operat- 
ing company?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is its only source of revenue?—A. Practically speaking, yes. 

Q. So that that amount contributed by the operating company really 
becomes a charge in the end on the profits of the operating company, on its 
merchandising?—A. Yes, the realty company makes a profit and to that extent 
the operating company has contributed more. 


By Mr, Isley: 

Q. I thought you said a few minutes ago that if a department did not pay 
enough to cover it there was not a profit, but a loss?—A. The departments 
contribute so much to head office, and if the contributions by the department 
to head office are insufficient 10 meet the various expenses which the head office 
pays, such as taxes, and so on, and the rent charged by the realty company. 
Now, the difference between the rent charged by the realty company and the 
taxes and so on and the amount which the departments contribute is borne by 
head office. 

Q. Has to be made up by head office, and becomes part of the general 
expense of head office?—A. Yes, we are coming to head office general expenses. 
Q. And then the general expenses of head office are surveyed?—A. No. 

Q. Are they not, they are treated separately?—A. They are supplementary 
—in this connection when we deal with the realty company I think if we were 
to take it step by step it would make it a little clearer. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. This $20,000 loss—is that in connection with the real estate venture; it 
is not in connection with the merchandise department?—A. Yes, it is something 
entirely separate from the regular operations. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. May I put this question to you, Mr. Gordon? Possibly it might be 
better not to touch this until we come to the statement, but we have been dis- 
cussing it and I would like to clear the point up: in your general consolidated 
statement—that is, C-5—-you show, for instance, we will take January of 1931, 
a net operating profit of $714,000; now, that figure is after charging the operating 
departments their share of depreciation and interest on the realty operations; 
is it, or is 1t not?—A. It is not quite as simple as that, it is after charging the 
departments with the rental for the space which they occupy. 

Q. Exactly, which regularly is reflected in the realty company’s statements. 
For instance, the income under rental in that year in the realty company’s state- 
ment was $3,342,000?—A. Well, sir, the departments contribute so much to the 
head office operating company, and the head office operating company have to 
pay taxes, they pay elevator charges, and various other space charges in addi- 
tion to rental to the realty company. 

Q. I see?—-A. Now the total expense which head office has to meet includes 
the payment to the realty company—or, more than the rent allocated from the 
various departments; and to the extent that they are more the head office bears 
that amount. 

Q. Could you indicate, taking that year which I have just mentioned so we 
will have the same figures, could you indicate how much of the, $3,342,700 was 
borne by the merchandizing departments?—A. I can give it for separate units, 
sir; but I cannot do it for the whole organization together. 

Q. How much did head office bear then?—A. I can tell you that. 

Q. We will do a little subtraction? 


Mr. Factor: Where do you get these figures, Mr. Chairman? 


The Witness: You have not got that statement, it was not printed. It is 
on statement C-7. The difference would be $705,000. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Borne by head office? —A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, $2,637,000 was borne by these departments; that would be 
right, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was taken off before it showed this operating profit of $1,700,- 
000?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the test of all this would be this: that would show, if you leave the 
realty side out of it for a moment a profit of $4,351,000 in that year in your 
operation?—A. Well, if you do that, I think you have also got to transfer back 
to the department certain other items of expenditure which were borne by head 
office. 

Q. Well, you will have to, I admit; after you cover your departments 
together—as we said on a previous examination—here you would have to provide 
for it out of the general profits of the company, from your general accounts; but 
for the moment I am trying to get at this merchandising situation. Of course, 
we will get it in another way?—A. If they had not been charged any rent that 
would be— 

Q. Yes, but am I right in assuming—never mind whether it is the right form 
or not, but the effect is right?—A. If the department had not been charged any- 
thing for the space which they occupied the profits shown here for the merchan- 
dising sections would be increased by $2,000,000 odd dollars. 

Q. Making $4,351,000?—A. That would not show the real profit of the 
merchandising section. 

Q. I quite agree, but I wish the committee if they would not mind would 
follow me in this for a moment, because it will be useful to them to have these 
amounts later on. Now we will turn back to statement C-1, and you find there 
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that land and buildings jump from $27,000,000 in 1928 to $59,000,000 in 1930, 
and $56,000,000 in 1931?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now then, you will find that in 1931 sales amounted to $171,000,000, and 
the peak was in 1929 at $225,000,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1933 sales were $137,000,000; in 1930 your sales amounted to $182,- 
000,000 and they have to carry the load of the increase of your building opera- 
tions of that period; they are called upon to carry a load which in 1928 amounted 
to $27,000,000, instead of twenty-six?—A. Yes, that is right; the amount charged 
to the department has not changed with that falling off in profits. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In 1929 the T. Eaton Company did not anticipate the depression the 
same as the others, is not that true?—A. I could not tell you. 


Q. They expanded, went into real estate with the intention of doing a large 
business but did not do it? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Wait a moment: in 1929 the rentals charged were $928,000, instead of in 
1931—the year we are talking about—$3,342,000; so that your rentals, taking 
the same general proportion $928,000, would be roughly speaking $700,000; your 
rentals in 1928, or 1929—the year ending January, 1929—are about $700,000; 
whereas your rentals charged against your merchandise in 1931 were $2,600,000. 


Mr. Hears: Did they have more premises in 1931 than they had before? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course they did. That is correct, is it not?—-A. What statement are 
you looking at? 

Q. The T. Eaton Realty Company: incomes for 1929 charged against mer- 
chandising, I presume in the same way as in 1931, was $928,000?—A. That is 
for four months only. 

Q. Well, it doesn’t say that. What was the charge, taking the years pre- 
ceding this increased building? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In the years preceding the realty company’s operations, what was the 
amount charged, or borne, what was the cost to the company of this?—A. On 
page 7 of the realty company’s statement—I think that is the best place to bring 
that out. 

The CuarrMaNn: Well, if you wish. 


The Wirnsss: I think it would be easier to bring that out. 


By Mr. iets walle c 


Q. You think it would be easier to develop it under the realty company?— 
A. I think it needs developing to clearly explain that point. 

Q. Well, we will have it developed in any event. Now, you will proceed 
with your narrative-—A. After the sale of the fixed assets to the realty company, 
the rental charged to the departments was used to offset the rental payable to 
the Realty Company and no part of it was credited to the interest in the private 
books of the company. This accounts for the large decrease in the years ended 
30th January, 1930, and 29th January, 1931. We are discussing statement C-6. 


Mr. Facror: We have not a copy of that statement, and it is impossible to 
follow it. 
Mr. SommervILLE: Let me have the other copy please. 


(ee 
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The Witness: The further decrease in the next three years is due to special 
reductions in the interest charges to certain operating units. The interest 
expenditure includes interest payable on the bonds and debentures of the T. 
Eaton Company, Limited, the interest credited to employees’ accounts, customers’ 
D.A. accounts, bank interest, carrying charges on rented properties, etc. The 
interest accounts of the subsidiary companies are comparatively small, and for 
this reason have not been analyzed in detail in the statement. 

Statement C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are 
not charged directly to the merchandising department or to the expense depart- 
ment. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are not charged directly, but they are charged 
indirectly. 

The Witness: Which are not charged directly—no, it should be “not 
charged;” leave out the word “directly.” 


Mr. Facror: These supplementary expenses are deducted on C-5? 


The Witness: Yes; they are retained or paid by head office, not passed on 
to the departments. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Has C-7 been printed? 
The Witnuss: No. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The items are not charged to the departments, but 
are— 

The Witness: Yes; the details of that amount is shown on C-5, for the 
year ending January, 1934. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. You say they are not charged to the merchandising department? 


Those expenses must be paid out of the operations of the merchandising depart- 
ment?—A. Yes; that is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They form part of the overhead expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the general office, and are charged to general office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Head office?—-A. Head office. 

Q. I see, for instance, the following items: Eaton’s advertising publications, 
organization expenses, provision for business promotion, special advertising, 
travelling expenses, deficits on rented properties, credits on insurance carried by 
company charged to the departments; that means that the company carries its 
own insurance?—A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. To quite a substantial extent?—A. Quite a substantial extent. 

Q. And does not insure to the same extent. Balances arising from excess 
depreciation, accrued expense credits arising from overhead expenses charged 
to the departments, property expenses and profits on sales, expenses on store 
moving, farm expenses, Yokohama account, city income tax, trust funds on 
Eaton Memorial Church, sundry allowances to employees’ purchases, stock 
allowances, various, etc. Then, supplementary expenses, on a number of -sub- 
sidiary companies, Eaton House furnishing company, and the Drug company, 
the Canadian Department stores, Guelph Stove account, Canadian Stores; all 
these are: expenses paid by head office, and they form part of the head office 
accounts, which are chargeable to the merchandising operations of the operating 
companies?—A. Yes. They are head office expenses which are not passed on 
and charged against individual departments. 

Q. Yes—A. They are more expenses of a nature that are not really dis- 
tributable between different merchandising or expense departments. 


Mr. Factor: What is this first item, $1,905,000 salaries and bonuses? 
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_ The Wirnuss: They are the salaries and bonuses paid to the senior execu- 
tives and the bonuses paid to department managers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): On what statement does that appear? 

The WitNneEss: C-7, sir. 

Mr. Factor: You show that on statement C-8 in detail. 

The Wirness: In some detail. 

Mr. Factor: The only thing I can see, Mr. Chairman, to complete the 
picture, is to show how the amount of the operating profit and loss was made 
up for the year 1934, referring to the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and the 
$772,000. If we could get a statement to show how that is made up, it would 
be all right. 

Mr. SomMErRVILLE: On the Toronto store? 

Mr. Factor: On the Toronto store. 

The Wrrness: The details of that, showing the profits and losses of the 
different units of the T. Eaton Company, according to the books of the company, 
are shown in statement D-1, but it has not been printed. 

Mr. Factor: You are coming to that? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We are breaking down this consolidated statement into its relative con- 
stituent parts. Now, if you will proceed with your narrative, sir—aA. Statement 
C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are not charged 
directly to the merchandising departments. These expenses are set out in 
considerable: detail, and the explanation shown in the statement gives an indica- 
tion of the nature of each of the items with the exception of the salaries and 
bonuses, which are shown in statement C-8. 

Commencing in the fall of 1931, the company instituted a policy of adding 
an over-head percentage to all purchase invoices. This overhead charge was 
treated as part of the cost of the goods in the trading accounts of the merchan- 
dising departments, and appears as a credit to the supplementary expenses 
in the private head office books of the company. These credits are shown in 
statement C-7, and amounted to $833,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 

Q. An amount, which prior to 1931, had not been added to the depart- 


ment?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the amount that the head office took credit for out of those buying 


expenses was $833,000?7—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the head office charged the departments with this amount 
for buying expenses?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The thing I should like explained is this: What difference 
does it make if the expense is charged to head office, or to the departments, 
if the net result shown in the consolidated sheet, C-5, is as shown there? 

The Witness: Absolutely none. From a bookkeeping point of view, they 
need not charge the departments with any expenses, they could all be shown 
as head office expenses. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. When you are showing the cost of the goods, you count the $833,000 as 
part of the cost?--A. We have eliminated it in the statements which we are 
giving, and which the company included as part of the cost. 

Q.To the departments?—A. To the departments. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. When the department manager gets his statement of cost, the depart- 
ment’s costs are all increased by the amount of the total $833,000?’—A. What 
happens is, when an invoice comes in, the invoice shows the purchase price 
of the merchandise, the sales tax, and the amount is added to it to take it up, 
14 per cent or 24 per cent; it varies. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. It just gave you a lot of work? You had to deduct that $833,000— 
—A. Yes. 

Q. —in order to get a fair picture of the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason we are going into this now?—A. That is right. 

Q. The reason they did it was that they were not getting enough from the 
departments without it, to cover the cost—I am not expressing it very well—to 
cover the proper charges of the departments.—A. In the books of the company 
they consider any departments which sell merchandise to an employee, sells to 
the employee at a discount of 10 per cent, and head office make a contribution 
in the books to the department of that 10 per cent; they give them credit for it, 
and they charge that 10 per cent up against one of the head office expenses, 
and in order to offset that expense in the head office books, they add on this 
14 per cent to the department, and then one offsets the other to some extent. 

Mr. Factor: Does that not enter into the make-up of the mark-up, this 
$833,000? 

The Witness: No; we have eliminated it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, the $772,000 that is shown as the operating profit of the 
merchandising companies, C-5— -—A. Yes? 

Q. That is the net amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is after deducting the charges made against the company for 
rent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after deducting the bonuses given to officials?—A. No. 

Q. And salaries?—A. No; they are shown in the supplementary expenses 
down below. 

Q. Is not there a substantial portion of the bonuses and salaries charged 
to the departments?—A. Yes, the salaries of the department manager are 
charged to the departments, and the bonus of the assistant department managers 
are charged to the departments, but the bonuses of the department managers 
themselves are not. 

Q. That is, the department manager’s bonus that is additional to his salary, 
is not charged directly to the department itself, but is to be found in those 
supplementary expenses?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Is not there a statement showing how this amount of $772,000 
is made up in detail? 


The Witness: Look at statement D-1 and you will see. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What you want to know is how they arrive at $772,000? 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is arrived at in this way, by taking D-1, which 
covers all of those operating companies. 

The Witness: All of the operating units of the T. Eaton company. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Throughout the country. Then, to get that break- 
down still further, you have to go to statement F-1?—A. Statement F-1 will 
show you the Toronto stores departmental operating statements. 
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Mr. Factor: We are coming to that? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Witness: We are working down towards it. Employees in the past 
were allowed a discount of 10 per cent on all merchandise purchased from the 
company; this was reduced to 5 per cent in July, 1932. The discount of 25 per 
cent allowed to the direct descendants of the late Mr. Timothy Eaton has not 
been reduced. It is the company’s policy to allow the departments to take credit 
in the trading accounts of the merchandising companies for the full amount of 
the sales to employees, the discount being shown as a charge to supplementary 
expenses in the private books of the company. This discount amounted to 
$886,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930, and to $291,000 in the year ended 
11th January, 1934. 


Mr. Factor: Do you know how many employees enjoy these discounts? 

The Witness: No. Any employee of the company can buy merchandise 
from the company at 10 per cent less than the regular price. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is 5 per cent now. It used to be 10 per cent and was 
reduced to 5 per cent in July, 1932? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Comparative Operating Statement—T. Eaton Company, Limited. 

As already stated, the T. Eaton Company, Limited, operates the Toronto 
stores and mail order division, the Winnipeg store, the Winnipeg mail order 
division, the western groceterias and many other units. The comparative results 
of the company’s operations are shown in statement C-5 in total. An analysis 
showing the operating results of each unit of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
is shown in statement D-1, for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 
1934. It will be seen that the Toronto mail order, the Winnipeg store, Winnipeg 
mail order division, Winnipeg factory and Manchester Grey Department are the 
only units which have shown a profit in every year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


_Q. In every one of the nine years?—A. Every one of the nine years under — 
review. 
Q. The mail order at Toronto shows a profit and the Winnipeg store and 
Winnipeg mail order have always shown a profit and the Winnipeg factory has 
always shown a profit?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: What do they produce at the Winnipeg factory? 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): They print catalogues, do they not? 

The Witness: It is not a large factory—shirts and coats. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Have they not a printing plant there too? 


The Wirness: Yes, they have. The Toronto stores have shown losses for 
the last three years; the Toronto factory losses for the last four years; operations 
of the Ontario Groceterias have always resulted in a loss, etc. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is, ever since they were established? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What do you say about this question of loss? 

The Witness: That is a loss after providing for depreciation. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): After paying for a lot of things. 

The Witness: We are taking each one of these units one by one and show- 
ing what the results were in detail, but it is impossible to put it down on the one 
statement, there are so many different units. F 

It will be seen that the operations of some of the western stores opened in 
1920 and 1929 have been unprofitable. 
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The notes on these have not been printed as they are more or less of a 
descriptive nature. The Eaton Realty Company, Limited, was incorporated 
under the Dominion Companies Act on the 8th March, 1929, with an authorized 
capital of $24,000,000 divided into 120,000 ordinary shares of $100 each and 
120,000 non-voting convertible shares of $100 each. The non-voting convertible 
shares are convertible at any time at the option of the holders thereof into 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred shares on a share for share basis. 40,000 fully paid 
ordinary shares and 120,000 non-voting convertible shares have been issued. In 
addition the Company sold $12,000,000 First Mortgage 5 per cent Sinking Fund 
20-year bonds, Series “A”, dated Ist April, 1929, to the public, the net proceeds 
to the Company amounting to $11,157,600. 

In 1929 it acquired the greater part of the T. Eaton Co. Limited properties. 
The actual transfer of the fixed assets, however, was first made by the T. Eaton 
Co. Limited to Messrs. J. J. Vaughan and C. N. Mills, acting as trustees for 
the Estate of Sir John Eaton, who in turn sold the assets to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company, Limited. 

The transactions took place simultaneously. In order to describe it, if I 
deal with the transfer to the estate first and then with the transfer from the 
estate to the Realty Company I think that is the best way to do it. 


Sale of Fixed Assets to the Estate of Sir John Eaton 


The consideration for the sale of the T. Eaton Co. Limited properties to 
Messrs. J. J. Vaughan and C. N. Mills (Trustees for the Estate of Sir John 
Eaton) was as follows:— 


(1) The proceeds from the sale of the $12,000,000 bonds to be issued by the 
Realty Company; 

(2) The debt of the Realty Company for $11,948,237; 

(3) 40,000 Ordinary Shares of the Realty Company. 


They did not pay cash for the full amount of the assets transferred to them, 
and that is why there is a debt of $11,000,000. 

This was approved by the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
on 5th March, 1929. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The transfer was on the basis of $23,948,000 plus 40,000 ordinary 
Shares'—A. Yes. 
Q. And of the $23,000,000, $12,000,000 was to be paid off from the proceeds 
of the $12,000,000 bonds?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then there was a debt remaining of $11,948,000?—A. Yes. 
The result of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, or this sale to the estate may 
be summarized from the entries made in its books. as follows: 
Net, bools value ofpassetspsoldry.) <.i5. pecans ciesie ee) se Ce he). $231072:776"08 
Consideration— 
Proceeds from sale of bonds by T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited (cash).. . . $11,157,600 
40,000 common shares T. Eaton Realty Company 


Limited—valued on the books at.. .. .. .. .. 4,000,000 
Due by T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. . .. 11,948,237 


27,105,837 00 


: $ 4,033,060 92 
Amount transferred to capital surplus.. .. .. .. 4,000,000 00 


Leaving a balance to offset the expenses of the appraisal, etc., of .$ 33,060 92 


That small balance of $33,000 odd was used to pay for the expenses of the 
sale and so on. 

Q. And that transfer of $4,000,000 of it we saw this morning had been 
-_allowed?—A. Shown with the reserves. 
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P 46 Q: As having been taken up by the depreciation in value?—A. Yes. Now, 

In connection with the $4,000,000 odd the next paragraphs deal with the pro- 

nit depreciation of fixed assets of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, prior 
o the sale. 


Provision for depreciation of fixed assets by the T. Eaton Co. Limited 


It was not the practice of the T. Eaton Co. Limited to provide for de- 
preciation of its fixed assets on any regular basis in the private books of the 
Company—that is from 1891 to 1929— 

Round amounts were written off the book value of these assets from time 
to time, the write-offs varying from year to year. The Company kept a memo- 
randum record, however, showing the cost of the various assets and the amount 
of depreciation which was charged to the departmental expense from year to 
year. The depreciation charged the departments was considerably less than 
and bore no relationship to the round amounts written off the book value of the 
assets in the private books. The Company’s officials state that the rates used in 
estimating the depreciation charged against the departments were conservative, 
and if anything were more stringent than was necessary. 

In other words, in the private books they wrote off more depreciation than 
they really had to. 

Q. That is not conservative; that is liberal?—A.— 

The cost of the assets sold in 1929 less depreciation at the rates charged to 
the departments from year to year, exceeded the net book value of these assets 
shown in the private ledger after deducting th round amounts written off from 
time to time by over $3,500,000. Since the depreciation charged the depart- 
ments appeared to be adequate, this $3,500,000 would represent an over-provision 
for depreciation in the private books. 

Q. They had charged adequate depreciation to every department in con- 
nection with merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is an additional $3,500,000?—A. Had the book values not been 
reduced by this over-provision, there would have been only a small difference 
between the book values and the sale price of these assets and the profits shown 
would consequently have been negligible. 

In other words, the T. Eaton Company did not make any profit of $4,000,000 
when they sold the assets to the estate because they had written off more than 
was necessary in the earlier years. 

Now, the next section of the transaction deals with the sale by the estate to 
the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 


Sale to the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 

The Sir John Eaton Estate in turns sold these assets to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited at a price based upon an appraisal made by the National 
Trust Company 13th February 1929 to 2nd April 1929. The properties were 
appraised by the National Trust Company at a net value of.... $39,377,862 

In addition the following assets were transferred which were not 

included in this valuation— 


Regina Stables... ee ee ee 9,500 

Amount expended on the construction of the College Street 

Storey Toronto... 5 i=: sept ee Be Tod OAR 
$40,335,599 


Q. At that point. These assets that were valued for an appraised value of 
$39,377,862 were the same assets that had a net book value of $23,000,000 above 
referred to?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When they were transferred from the Eaton Company to the trustees 
of the Eaton estate? 


Mr. Instey: And on a value which might very well have been a book value 
of $27,000,000? 
The Witness: Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And that value then under appraisal became $39,000,000 odd?—A. Yes. 
These assets were sold to the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited for $39,948,- 
237. That is slightly less than their appraised value—the consideration being 
first of all the amount that the Realty Company had to pay to the T. Eaton 
Company Limited, $27,105,837—-and that was three different items: the pro- 
ceeds from the bond issue, the debt of $11,900,000, and the 40,000 ordinary 
shares, common shares $4,000,000; and secondly, the issue to the Sir John Eaton 
estate or its nominees of 120,000 non-voting convertible shares fully paid, 
$12,000,000, the total of that being $39,105,837, leaving a difference of $842,400. 
This difference was credited to surplus account in the books of the T. Eaton 
Realty Company Limited and used to offset the discount at which the bonds 
were sold to the public. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. These assets that were transferred to the Realty Company were then 


appreciated to the extent of sixteen less four—$12,000,000 in the second transac- 
tion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And for that 120,000 non voting convertible shares issue. Will you 
continue?—A. While two steps were taken in transferring the assets from The 
T. Eaton Company Limited through the estate to the T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany Limited, these were taken simultaneously. The net result was that the 
assets were shown on the books of the new Company at approximately $16,000,- 
000 more than the figure at which they stood on the books of the T. Eaton 
Company Limited. $4,000,000 of this difference was transferred to Capital 
Surplus in the books of The T, Eaton Company Limited and, as already stated, 
was largely represented by excess depreciation written off in the private books 
in earlier years. The balance of $12,000,000 was represented by the issue to 
the estate of Sir John Eaton of non-voting shares in the new company (which 
are convertible at any time into 6 per cent cumulative preference shares.) No 
dividends have been paid on these shares. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. This $12,000,000 of issued shares to the estate of Sir John Eaton did not 
affect the profit and loss account in any way, if there were no dividends paid 
on it?—A. It has not. 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: No, it has not. 

Mr. Nasu: I think ‘hie reason for having the appraisal made was ‘ae 
when they sold a large block of bonds like $12,000,000, they desired the public 
to know what the then value of the company’s assets was as determined by 
appraisal, and this resulted in their showing the company’s assets at the 
increased amount put in their books. 


The WITNESS: 


Comparative Balance Sheets: 

Statement No. El shows the assets and liabilities of the T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited at the end of July, 1929, 19380, 1931, 1932 and 1933 and 
also at 11th January, 1934. It will be seen that the fixed assets have increased 
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by over $7,500,000 since 31st July, 1929. Over $6,700,000 of this represents 
expenditures on the construction of the College Street store. 

_A depreciation reserve of $4,874,000 was accumulated by this Company 
during the period Ist April, 1929, to 11th January, 1934. The provisions for 
depreciation charged to the company’s Profit and Loss account were at the 
following rates: 


Do you want me to read that? 


< Mr. SomMeErvitLE: Well, it could be copied, but the reporter has not got 
at. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the rate of depreciation, and upon what figure is it applied? 
Take last year, if you like?—A. Well, perhaps I had better read this. 

Q. All right?—A. Provision at the following rates: Buildings at 24 per 
cent of the appraised value; plant and mechanical equipment at 10 per cent of 
the appraised value until 30th July, 1931, after which the rate was reduced 
by 4 to 62 per cent. This latter figure is approximately the average of rates 
determined by the company’s construction engineer for the various classes of 
assets comprising plant and mechanical equipment. 

Q. Yes, but what I asked and what I would like to know is to what amount 
of valuation was the 24 per cent applied? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, the appraised value of the buildings. The land and 
buildings were shown before transfer at $23,000,000; their appraised value was 
shown at $39,000,000. That is land and buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that broken up as between land and buildings? You can get 
that later if you will?—A. We have the details; it is just a question of looking 
them up. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you put the same on all buildings, the same 24 per cent, irrespective 
of the character of the buildings?—A. Yes, I think they use 24 per cent. They 
use 24 per cent throughout. 

Q. Take a building like the new store at Yonge and College. Does it 
not seem like a rather high figure?—A. Forty years? 


Mr. Factor: The government allows that, forty years. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. But on that building, what do you say?—A. Well, 24 per cent is the 
usual rate allowed on buildings. It may be high. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Irrespective of the construction of the build- 
ing. 
: The CHAIRMAN: The trate is higher for wooden buildings. 

The Wirness There is a higher rate allowed on frame buildings. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. It the 24 per cent a kind of minimum to cover all buildings?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Heaps, for income tax the government allows 24 on 
solid brick buildings, irrespective of the construction. 

Mr. Heaps: You mean the T. Eaton Company is following the govern- 
ment’s practice. 

Mr. Factor: I am not saying that. 

The Witness: As far as the calculation of the depreciation goes— 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. You will give us that later. 


The Witness: The company’s revenues (which practically all consist 
of the rentals charged to the T. Eaton Company Limited and its affiliated com- 
panies) exceeded its expenditures each year. As already stated, no dividends 
have been paid since the inception of the company and the balance of surplus 
on 11th January, 1934, amounted to $3,130,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, in the five years they have charged the T. Eaton Company 
Limited $3,130,000 more than was necessary to run the realty company?— 
A. Ves. 

Q. And the basis of charging the T. Eaton Company Limited was a certain 
fixed amount, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The T. Eaton Company Limited had to pay all taxes. What else did 
they pay besides taxes?—-A. They paid insurance and the other carrying charges. 

Q. They paid all carrying charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the amount was a net amount paid to the realty company?— 
A. Yes. In calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, the 
realty company would charge them a provision for depreciation at various 
rates, and the provision for interest on the capital invested. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 


Q. Excuse me, but would vou repeat that?—A. The realty company, in 
calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, worked it out on a 
basis that would provide first of all for depreciation on the fixed assets, and 
secondly for interest on the capital investment. 

Q. They have accumulated a surplus of something over $3,000,000 and 
paid no dividends. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they had paid dividends equivalent to the interest on the capital 
investment, they would not have had more than is necessary, would they ?— 
A. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Nasu: It would not have made any difference. It would have been 
paid to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: It would have been paid to the T. Eaton Company 
Limited? 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: To offset the charge of rent. 


Mr. Iustey: Mr. Sommerville put his question in such a way as to make 
the answer appear to say that they had been charging too much to the operat- 
ing company. Of course, it does not make any difference in the consolidation. 

Mr. SomMervit1E: In the consolidation, it does not make any difference. 


Mr. Iustry: No, but as between the two companies it might make some 
difference, perhaps. 

The Witness: The statement of the profit and loss account shows that 
they received so much money in the way of rents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any indication other than what you have just stated, the arbi- 
trary figure that was fixed of the basis upon which that rental was calculated 
to the operating company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a per square foot basis, for instance?—A. Not in the rental 
charged by the realty company to the operating company. I can read this 
paragraph. 

Q. All right, proceed with it, if you have it covered?—A. It reads: 
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Rental Charge 


_ The rental which the Realty Company charges to The T. Eaton Co. 
Limited and its affiliated Companies is calculated as follows: — 


(1) A provision for interest at 6 per cent per annum on the appraised 
value of the land and buildings. The reserve for depreciation of the 
buildings which is being accumulated from time to time is not deducted 
when making this calculation. Interest is calculated at only 2 per cent 
per annum on vacant lands which are being used as parking stations; 
on all other vacant lands it is 6 per cent. 


They make no deduction in the case of other vacant lands, but the valuable 
Jands that are vacant are being used as parking spaces. 


(2) A provision for interest at 6 per cent per annum on the original 
appraised value (plus additions at cost) of the mechanical plant and 
building improvements after deducting therefrom the reserve for 
depreciation accumulated year by year. 

(3) A provision for depreciation at various rates on buildings, mechanical 
plant and improvements. The Company’s Construction Engineer has 
estimated the life of »ach asset and calculated the rate of depreciation 
necessary to completely depreciate these assets during their remaining 
useful life. 


They use those rates on the value of the assets in calculating that depreciation. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is the mechanical plant owned by the Realty Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is part of the Realty Company?—A. It is really part of the 
building. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Heating, lighting 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


elevators, refrigeration and all that. 


) 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Where is this $3,000,000 now?—A. That is part of the surplus of the 
T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 

@. It is shown in the consolidated balance sheet?—A. Yes. These rates 
are used in calculating the amount of the depreciation to be included in the 
rental charge, but the total depreciation based upon these calculations does not 
agree with the provisions actually made in the Realty Company’s records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What do you mean?—A. There are two different methods. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If a substantial portion of this property were not being used to capacity 
or for the purpose for which it was originally designed, they still would charge 
a rental rate of 6 per cent on the capital invested?—A. Yes, sir, subject to 
certain allowances which I am coming to. The total rental charge is divided 
between each of the different units of the T. Eaton Company’s business in 
such a way that each unit is charged with interest and depreciation on the 
fixed assets which it uses or occupies. In other words, they make these 
calculations in the Toronto store, and when the T. Eaton Company gets the 
rental charged it can transfer part of it to the Toronto store operations and 


part to Winnipeg, and so on. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before you come to that, just read that paragraph on depreciation that 
you omitted?—A. These rates are used in calculating— 

Q. Yes, you read that sentence. Start in at “In 1933’?—A. In 1933 the 
original amount of depreciation charged in the rent to the T. Eaton Co. Limited 
and affiliated companies amounted to $1,156,379, before making allowances on 
account of the College Street Store and Hamilton factory (referred to later), 
while the amount charged in the Profit and Loss Account of the Realty Com- 
pany totalled $1,057,128, a difference of $99,251. 

In calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, they calculate 
their depreciation on a different basis to the one which they use in their own 
books. 

Q. And that basis means that they charge $99,000 more for depreciation 
in the calculation for rent than they do on their own books?—A. In the original 
calculation, but the calculation was reduced to make an allowance for College 
street. 

By Mr. Factor: ‘ 


Q. Mr. Gordon, did I understand you to say that the operating company 
pays all the taxes on the buildings, land and equipment?—A. It pays the taxes, 
does it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does it pay insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to those two items, has to pay rentals based on the 
two rates of 6 per cent?—A. Well, interest on the value of the assets and 
provision for depreciation. 


Q. That makes up the total revenue that the operating company pays? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you show later on the exact amounts that are being paid for the 
various buildings?—-A. Yes. In dealing with the Toronto store unit, for instance, 
we bring out the actual amount contributed. 


The Witness: A reduction is made in the total rental charge of the Realty 
Company in the case of the College Street store which is not in a position to 
bear a heavy rental. The College Street store is one unit of a larger plan, 
and the amount expended on it includes the cost of the foundations which are 
excessive, or at least they are larger; the cost of the foundations is higher than 
the cost of some of the other floors and so on, and the departments up there 
are not considered to be in a position to pay a full rental based on these 
calculations. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. As a matter of fact, can you separate the College Street operations 
from the operations of the other two stores in Toronto?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They are all combined?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give us the carrying charges of the College Street store and 
the charges in connection with the operation of that store compared to the other 
units?—A. I can give you the carrying charges of the College Street store. 

Q. And you say there was a reduction made to them because they were 
not in a position or are not in a position to bear a heavy rental?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What do you mean, you cannot give the result of the operations 
separately?—A. Well, in the books of the company the operations of each 
department are shown separately, but a department operating in the College 
Street store may also be operating in the main store, or the annex store, and 
the result of its operations are all grouped together. 
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Q. But there are departments operating exclusively in the College Street 
store, are there not?—A. There may be if we can show those, but the furniture 
department is the main one, at least it occupies more space than any other 
department at the College Street store, and it also operates in the annex building 
and the results of the two are shown together. 

The CHarrMAN: All right. 

The Wirness: In the year ended January 11, 1934, an allowance was also 
made to the Eaton Knitting Company, Hamilton. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is, they got a reduced rental because they could not carry the 
rental bases on the above suggested plan?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. College Street store nor the Eaton Knitting Mills, Hamilton, could not 
carry 6 per cent on the appraised value plus the 6 per cent depreciation on equip- 
ment and the necessary depreciation on buildings?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. On the company’s appraised value, how does it compare with the actual 
value or the actual cost?—A. The difference between the values at which those 
assets were carried on the books of the T. Eaton Company Limited and the 
values which are shown on the books of the Realty Company were $16,000,000; 
that is what we have discovered. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have just gone over that in great detail a moment ago. 

The Wirness: The original calculation on total rental chargeable for the 
year ended 11th January, 1934, amounted to $3,859,000, and the two deductions 
from that were first of all on account of the College Street store; the full amount 
of interest and depreciation on that store came to $883,600 and they only 
charged $47,062.42, a difference of $836,537.58. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is not represented by the difference in foundations?—A. Oh, no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is in 1984?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in the preceding years, that is, in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 they 
charged the full amount?—-A. Not the full amount, but it fluctuated. 

Q. Very nearly. Just let us get it right. In 1930 it was $3,018,000; in 1931 
it was $3,742,000; in 1932 it was $3,136,000; in 1933 it was $3,068,000; and then 
in 1934 we have the drop to $1,461,000——A. That is only six months. 

Q. Which is?—A. 1934. 

Q. It does not say so here. It says period ended 11th January, 1934. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The others are July. 

The Wirness: The Realty Company ends its year on a different date. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But it is upon the same basis as that adopted for the other assets, the 
College Street store should pay a rental of $883,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the actual amount charged by the Realty Company to the College 
Street store is $47,062.42?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the reduction was $836,537?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What was the value of the land on which that store was built, what did 
the land cost?—A. $4,225,800. 


i 
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Q. It was bought with a view to building what size of store there, how many 
stories were they going to put on it?—A. Well, they have completed one section. 
I have not seen the original plan, but if they plan to cover the whole lot it would 
mean a very considerable further addition. 

Q. Several times as big as it is now?—A. Yes, if they build it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Four times the size of the present building?—A. About that. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. And that is the reason they do not charge the full amount of that real 
estate against the portion that is operating?—-A. Yes. The departments up there 
are occupying very expensive quarters and they are not in a position to bear the 
whole carrying charges. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What difference do all these figures make when the consolidated revenue 
sheet shows the whole operating picture?—A. None at all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In the end the whole operation must carry the entire real estate picture? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the amount of rental chargeable to the Eaton Knitting Company 

Limited, Hamilton, according to calculation, was $69,400 and the amount 
charged is $29,400, making an allowance of $40,000, and the total rental charged 
to the T. Eaton Company Limited and its affiliated companies being $2,982,- 
662.42 for last year?—A. Yes, sir. 
ill j A. It will be seen from the above that 
only a very small charge is made on account of the College Street store, which 
is obviously insufficient for a reasonable provision for depreciation of the College 
Street properties. They only charged them $47,000, at least the annual rental 
amounted to $47,000 odd. The total rent charged by the Realty Company, 
however, is sufficient not only to provide for the depreciation of all its assets 
at the appraised values in April, 1929, plus additions since that date at cost 
including the College Street store, but also to take care of all its other expenses 
as indicated by the following summary of its Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 27th July, 1933: 


Rentals received.. .. Ee EE oe ee a ea ie. 3 SO OG, 408 wo 
Provision for depreciation. . ct er eee me eta e ey coc morte ay Tey LOI see 


$2,011,217 21 

Interest on 5 per cent bonds due Ist April, 1949. - $ 600,000 00 
Interest on T. Eaton agOBe Limited account at 5 ae cent 723,542 97 
All other expenses... .... doe 11 DISI5, 20 
——_—— 1,375,358 17 


leaving a balance of $635,859.04 over and above all its expenses and a provision 
for depreciation on all its assets. 

Mr. Factor: Is not the point to consider in connection with the operations 
of this Realty Company, so far as this committee is concerned, whether or not 
the appreciation of the assets of $16,000,000, was a reasonable proposition, 
because that would affect the net operating profit or loss of the company? We 
have heard a lot in this committee about financial concerns appreciating their 
assets. The point for this committee to consider, Mr. Chairman, I think is 
whether or not that is proper. 
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The Cuairman: Yes. As I was indicating a moment ago the method 
adopted of arriving at the rental is 6 per cent on the appraised value. 


The Wirngss: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Which appraised value includes your increase of $16,000,000?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. Then the amount of that rental is charged back departmentally to the 
various departments with the exception of this adjustment on the College Street 
property, so that if you had your $16,000,000 off that, that is, if it is right or 
wrong, you would have a much lower rental to charge to the departments and 
the departments naturally would show a higher return. As Mr. Factor says, 
there is a factor to be considered there as to whether or not that was a fair thing 
because it certainly is increasing the charge against the merchandising cost to 
the extent that $16,000,000 is capitalized and interest is charged on it. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It affects the operation of the parent company. 


Mr. Iustey: It is on that amount on which they made a profit of 1-5 per 
cent, that $16,000,000. 


The CHarRMAN: Yes, it lessens your percentage of profit. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Who made the appraisal?—-A. The National Trust Company. 

The CHatrMAN: While I think we should keep that in mind, the real test of 
the matter will come when we come to the question of mark-up, and since the 
writing up of these assets if the mark-up shows a wider range or wider spread 
then again we have reason to examine that with a view to seeing whether that 
was caused in part by the necessity of providing for these additional charges. 


Mr. Iustry: They only made 1-5 per cent return though on that capital, 
surplus, ete. 


The Witness: After providing for all this depreciation. 


By Mr, Isley: 


Q. After providing for all these things; it would look as if the mark-up was 
not excessive for giving them a fair return on their investment—A. I think in 
order to consider the results of any of the merchandising departments it is 
necessary to know the full details of the expenses charged to them, and unless 
you start at the top and work down to the individual departments it is very 
difficult to explain the amounts that are charged to them. 


The CuatrMan: Well I think we have got pretty clearly now the analysis 
of this situation. 

Mr. SomMervILue: All right, proceed. 

The Witness: The next paragraph deals with the rent and space charges 
to the individual departments whether of a merchandising or of a service nature 
in the books of the T. Eaton Company Limited as opposed to the Realty Com- 
pany. 
aot By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q..I suppose it does not make any difference whether it is charged to the 
department or to the general account, it all comes out of the merchandising 
profit or loss, it is all charged in that account ultimately—A. Actually the 
amounts charged to departments prior to the sale to the Realty Company resulted 
in a head office profit. . 
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Q. Yes?—A. After the sale to the Realty Company the amounts charged to 
the departments were not changed and they were not sufficient to meet this 
increased rental, so they amounted in a head office loss. 


Bye: Factor, 
Q. The head office paid the Realty Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Whether there is a profit or a loss the amount charged is paid out of 
the results of the operating companies?—A. Yes, sir. 


The CHatrMAN: All right, proceed. 


The Wirness: The rentals charged to the departments of the various units 
of the T. Eaton Company are based on a definite charge per square foot of space 
occupied. The rates vary with the location, the best locations being charged 
the highest rates per square foot. The rates per square foot are recalculated 
and vary from period to period. 

The rentals charged to the departments are considerably higher than the rent 
charged to the T. Eaton Company by the T. Eaton Realty Company as the former 
(that is the T. Eaton Company, Limited) has to provide not only for interest 
and depreciation on the fixed assets (represented by the rent paid to the Realty 
Company) but also for taxes, insurance and other space charges such a elevator 
and caretaking expenses which are borne by the T. Eaton Co. Limited. 

The rental charges to the departments were not increased subsequent to 
the sale of the fixed assets to the Realty Company. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. Just a minute, perhaps I can clarify this in my mind; on page 7-g of 
what you were reading as printed you show the T. Eaton Company, or all the 
companies between them, made a percentage of net profit to the total capital 
of 1-5 per cent for the year ending the 11th January, 1934, that is 1983. Now, 
assuming just for the sake of argument, that that $16,000,000 depreciation was 
not justifiable—that point was up a minute ago, that it was not justifiable— 
then the total capital surplus and reserve instead of being $59,323,000 would 
have been $43,323,000—that is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, what would have been the net profit on that total capital surplus 
and reserves; it is just a simple mathematical computation?—A. Except the 
net profit would have been increased, because they would not have to have 
provided depreciation on that $16,000,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That $16,000,000 was all depreciated?—A. If it had not been written 
up they would not have had to provide so much. 

Mr. Iustey: The moment you take that into account it becomes a little 
more than a simple mathematical computation. 

The Wirness: Very much more. 

The CHamrMan: It would be approximately 2 per cent, a little under 2 per 
cent. 

By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Instead of 14 per cent it would have been only 2 per cent?—A. Yes, that 
is about right. 

Q. The thing doesn’t seem to make much difference then?—A. I think the 
only point is to bring out the changes in these space charges with respect to 
interest depreciation and rent. 
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Mr. Factor: What Mr. Ilsley meant is, even if you eliminate that 16 million 
dollar depreciation the net profit would only be one half per cent more. 


The CuarrMAn: You have overlooked one other item—it is a three-way 
calculation. 


The Witness: The following summary shows the total rental charges to all 
the departments of the Toronto Main Store, Annex, Mail Order and Factory for 
the years 1928, 1930 and 1933 and the expenses which these rental charges had 
to cover. The rental charges to the College Street Store Departments have been 
deducted from the figures for the years 1930 and 1983 for the purposes of this 
comparison. 

A total of $16,439.73 charged to the Departments in 1933 for certain ware- 
houses, etc., not owned by the Company is not included with the figures shown 
in the summary. 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
to total to total to total 
—-- 1928 rental 1930 rental 1933 rental 
charge charge charge 
$ % $ % $ % 


Rentals charged to all de- 
partments of the Toronto 
Section. . ply2 JOL9), 2B5y | svar aes 2, D822 S66) (Peds eS. 2,694, 6839/0 San. es 
Less: Charges to "depart- 

ments of the College 
Street Stores e496 ¢| dead. | a | ee ea a BBASGON GE. Seve. A05;800!| 22. hs, 32s 


2,319, 235 100 2,494, 306 100 2, 288, 883 100 


Space Charges (which in- 
clude rentals charged to 
service departments) not 
including the College St. 


Store— 
(Taxes «4: sk Peery oe 299-981") 4. Seeeela. B18. S44n len wee Nees 341, 681 
Insurance. . DAF Biaiel Paes amines 26340 pee see ee 22, 208 4 gtd ee 
Alterations ‘and Repairs TOMI OU it ner eee LA Sar |e. aa ees OS 468° [er tees 
Light, Heat and Venti- 
Teton: See oc. ee PUR EOY GA eae es yee DAO ART: SL RES wat 1543904) 3. etceeaeee 
Other space charges...... 686; 444 ere eae Goss DUO ae ee ees 487. (008. eee 


1,381, 120 54:8 | 1,324,250 53-1 | 1,035,031 45-2 


Balance available for pro- 
vision for depreciation of 
and interest on capital in- 
vested in fixed assets 
(1928) or for rent payable 
to T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany Limited (1930 and 
NO33)) afi el ee anu ne LASS a eee ae TO} 0563 ea ees 152536852) | 52. 38. See 

The provision for deprecia- 
tion of and interest on cap- 
ital invested in fixed assets 
(1928) or the rent payable 
to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company for the Toronto 
Main Store, Annex, Mail 
Order and Factory (1930 
ande1933) WAS io eos 1,040, 124 41-3 1,551,015 62-0 1,579, 822 69-0 


The balance was credited 
(1928) or charged (1930 
and 1933) to Supplement- 
ary Expenses in the pri- 
vate ledger of the Com- 
DAILY, yess ee ee ee 97,991 3-9 360,959 15-1 325,970 14-2 


The Company’s officials stated that the rates charged for floor space in 1933 
were approximately the same as in 1928 and 1930 and that the reduction in 
the total charge to the departments of $205,000 since 1930 would represent floor 
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space which was occupied in 1930 but which was not occupied in 1933 and could 
not therefore be charged for in that year. 

The space charges (such as alterations, light, heat, etc.) have been reduced 
by $289,000 since 1930. This saving had not been passed on to the departments. 

The fact that the total rental charge to departments is insufficient to meet 
the space charges and the rent payable to the Realty Company does not, how- 
ever, indicate that the departments are charged an inadequate rental. It is 
later shown that the total rentals charged to departments considerably exceeds 
the cost of the space charges plus a provision for depreciation based upon the 
cost of the fixed assets. 


College Street Store 


The cost to 11th January, 1934 of the College Street Store is made up as 
follows:— 


Nea LOLM rin). Oa By. aseyse,. Shab athe cyeitern: is its se $ 2,835,526 
TP caylee ay ieee ch mime at Sia art PO a at mea ie ee SR 1,390, 274 
————$ 4,225,800 
eye ir eee A hig e enc SN A A et bean apogee. Pye eke SR ER Cee as ee ee 5, 676, 888 
LE wutlke Livayae: romper MASTS IM ASI Pepe aT eR eh Maka i ee eal a a ae Ree 123,059 
Wischenuca) salem os key. 2 RIS ET ARS SREP SS OUR SEL RLY 1,879, 720 
$11, 905, 467 


The space charges in the year ended 11th January, 1934 according to the 
Company’s records (after eliminating rental charges to service departments 
included therein) were as follows:— 


PARES ee Get GRE. SEEN 1 Asis OW AP: Be ae Fy OE RY ON $ 165,549 31 
NOU Gee ace es RPE eR ee i Re ce aes Sees ccage bo 3,888 66 
PNterAOnSand RepaAlrsees joe kk OA: Se eee eee ee, CE 2,576 45 
ichntierleatvand = Ventilathionree fhe? Rib h od). Se Pet ok 51,017 05 
Oliieresnacey COATP CONS an se ae we hie sa MA ee a lca 71,789 22 
————_——§ 294,820 69 
A provision for depreciation on cost would be— 
Ong uildinesytt eae or eas ee ncaae ee aac uc eon ee ae eee ne 6 $ 141,922 20 
@OnsBuildin® Improvements ab L0G). (sete kee Pee Se NS 12,305 94 
@neMechantealtPlantisa tO 7Ge4 freee. Sel seere: Rie. hekee: « 125,213 80 
———_ 279,441 94 
$ 574,262 63 
Rental charged to Departments for space occupied in College Street 
OEE Ie Vee bee. Paki tee Ree Sad SATE CRONE SEPT SSD UTD RS PR NA ARR od 387,443 11 


Leaving a balance of carrying charges not charged to Departments of........... $ 186,819 52 


The rental charged to the Departments is sufficient to cover the space 
charges but is not adequate to provide for the full depreciation. As stated 
previously the total rent paid to the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited is more 
than sufficient to provide for depreciation of all the fixed assets owned by it, 
including the College Street Store and, therefore, the deficiency of $185,819.52 
which is not charged to the College Street Store departments, is provided by the 
other units of the business. The rental charges to the other units of the business 
were not increased however, subsequent to the construction of the College Street 
Store. Prior to this the rentals charged to these other units were sufficient to 
provide for all interest and depreciation and space charges and a substantial 
credit balance in addition which was deducted from supplementary expenses in 
the private records of the Company. 

Q. That covers the question of the rental charge; but the fact is that 
somewhere either in the departmental accounts or in the general office the 
whole of the carrying charge large increase in fixed plants and equipment 
between 1926 and 1934 of an additional fifty odd million in land and buildings 
has to be carried by the operating company?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that forms an unchangeable overhead amount that has to be 
provided for by the merchandising results of the company?—A. Yes. The only 
expenses there that could change are a few space charges, but the main items ~ 
of expenses are uncontrollable. 

Q. They are uncontrollable expenditures in the case of this large increase 
in land, plant and buildings. Now, Mr. Gordon, this morning you were referring 
to the amount of total charges, and among other things you referred to the 
salaries and bonuses of executives, supervisors and senior employees—state- 
ment C-8—what does that amount to in the gross charges that are made to 
the department; or that are made rather for these items?—A. The total at the 
bottom of C-8 shows the amount that was charged into the head office supple- 
mentary each year. It does not necessarily give a comparative figure, because 
in some years they would charge sufficient to make full provision, while in 
other years they did not make full provision. 

Q. But these were the amounts that were charged as supplementary 
expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount that was charged to the departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what do they amount to, the totals? What was that amount for 
the year ending 31st January, 1926?—A. The charge on the books was 
$2,375,000. 

Q@. Yes, just give me that according to these years, please?—A. The only 
thing is they are not comparable you know, in order to get the comparable 
figure you have to take the amount at the top of the page. 

Q. We will take these at the bottom first, then we will go back to those 
at the top of the page——A. $2,375,000; $2,333,000. 

Q. Wait a minute; that is right, that is for 1926?—A. Yes. $2,826,000. 

Q. Give the year?—A. For 1927. For 1928, $3,108,000; for 1929, $3,449,000; 
for 1930, $2,059,000; for 1931, $1,785,000; for 1932, $2,345,000; and for 1933, 
$1,905,000. Now, this morning I explained that in the books they had changed 
the policy of charging up the salaries and bonuses, and we had to make an 
adjustment in order to put this on a comparable basis, showing the amount 
charged against each year’s operations. This bottom figure, I have just read 
out is the entry made in their books, but which is not comparable. 

Q. In the company’s books, of the payments made in those years?—A. Or 
provisions. 

Q. For salaries and bonuses. You have them here, but for instance, what 
is that first line?—A. The salaries and banuses paid to 40 executives and 
supervisors, including the president and directors in that calendar year. 

Q. The top 40?—A. Yes, the top 40. 

Q. The actual amount paid and charged?—A. The actual amount which 
the top 40 received from all sources in the calendar years. 

Q. Give them to us?—A. In 1925 it was $1,567,322; in 1926, it was 
$1,643,538; 1927, $1,782,617; 1928, $1,890,275; 1929, $2,191,854; 1930, $2,131,976; 
1931, $2,085,450; 1932, $1,697,587; 1933, $1,357,321. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Dealing with those 40 top, have you, without mentioning names, the 


break-down so that you could tell us the top salaries and bonuses, and the lower 
ones. It works out to an average of about $35,000 each. 


The CuHarrMAN: More than that. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In the last year. 
The CHAIRMAN: $33,900. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 
Q. It works out an average of $35,000?—A. In the last calendar year. 
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Q. Can you break that up and tell us what the high, medium and low 
salaries were?—A. That information can be obtained from the officials of the 
company who are here. I have not that information. 

Q. Do you not know what the highest one gets? 


The CuHatRMAN: In other cases, we have not asked the details, except in one 
instance, where they brought the statement and submitted it to us; and if we 
could know from Mr. Gordon an indication—we have the average, we know 
what that is, it was $39,000 in 1926, $54,700 in 1930, $33,900 in 1934—we could 
have that submitted to the committee privately. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That would serve the purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SomMervitte: Then, what bonuses were paid to other employees, Mr. 
Gordon? 

The Witness: Bonuses paid to the other employees were $938,140. 

Mr. Facror: What do you mean by “ other employees,” executive, etc? 


The Witness: Yes, from the top 40 down to as low a grade as assistant 
department manager. 


The CuatrMAN: You do not know how many there are? 
The Witness: No, I do not sir. 


Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Have you an approximate figure? I suppose you will 
have that in the wage report. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Just before you go on, I should like to ask you this: The top 40 starts 
with the president, and those in that class and comes down to what classifica- 
tion?—A. They are the 40 individuals receiving the largest amounts. They 
would come down to the supervisors and possibly some department managers. 

Q. Some department managers?—A. There is not a fine distinction between 
what they call a supervisor and a department manager. 

Q. Most of your department managers and assistant department managers 
will come in this next classification to which you now refer in bonuses paid to 
other employees?—A. Most of them, yes. The salaries of the ordinary depart- 
ment managers are not included in this head office item. This is just the 
bonuses. In 1925 the other bonuses were $938,140; 1926, $915,370; 1927, 
$1,149,280; 1928, $1,476,685; 1929, $1,643,809; 1930, $1,492,023; 1931, $1,467,994; 
1932, $1,052,187; 1933, $923,767. 

The CHaIRMAN: This last instance, it is bonus in addition to salary? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Those do not include salaries. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr, SommeErvILLE: They are separate bonuses, pure and simple? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuairMANn: The first number, the 40 top, included salaries? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Give me those totals. 

The Witness: $2,505,462 in 1925; $2,558,908 in 1926; $2,931,897 in 1927; 
$3,366,960 in 1928; $3,835,663 in 1929; $3,623,999 in 1933; $3,553,444 in 1931; 
$2,749,774 in 1932; and $2,281,088 in 1933. Now, the balance of the statement 


is merely a reconciliation showing how much is charged to the departments, and 
how it gets into the various accounts. 


The CuarrMANn: It is now five minutes to six, and I think we shall adjourn. 
Committee will stand adjourned until eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Committee adjourned at six o’clock to meet Tuesday, June 12th at 11 o’clock. 


' 
. 
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APPENDIX 
THE T. "BATON we orn HD 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEETS JANUARY, 1925, ro January, 1934 


Statement C-1 which was prepared from the Company’s records shows the 
Consolidated Balance Sheets of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its 
subsidiary Companies for ten years from 22nd January, 1925, to 11th January, 
1954. Only two of the eleven subsidiaries were in existence at 22nd January, 
1925, the others having been incorporated subsequent to that date. The 
Companies and the dates on which they were included in the consolidation are 
as follows :— 


The" T?) Waton Co: Eaaitted 49 Ve ys 2ome ame hoe 
The E. Haton Doug Co, limited. 930° aa. 22nd January 1925 
The Guelph: Stove Co. dimmnteds: 20s fat op 22nd January 1925 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited of Montreal: 2 4- 21st January 1926 
The Purchaser’s Finance Co, Limited. .......-. 20th January 1927 
Busimess Properties Limited... 2. 4.7.) aa. 20th January 1927 
Aideau Stores Limited: 7... ° 5. aes eee 19th January 1928 


(This Company discontinued operations the 
following year) 


The T. Eaton Co. (Maritimes) Limited......: 31st January 1929 
The Canadian Department Stores Limited....31st January 1929 
The T)EHaton Realty Co: Timited® 29 2a 30th January 1930 
The Canadian Stores Limited..... ae Ahsdanwary 1932 


The T. Eaton House Furnishing Co. Limited. 12th January 1933 


The assets and liabilities of seven small subsidiary Companies are not 
included in the consolidation, the investment in them being shown as ‘“‘Invest- 
ments in and advances to Subsidiaries.”” These Companies are as follows:— 


The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company 

The T. Eaton Company of France 

The T. Eaton Co. M.b.H. 

Two comparatively small Real Estate Companies 
The Eaton Delivery Co. Limited 


The statement indicates that the book value of total assets increased from 
$40,699,000 at 22nd January 1925 to $107,745,000 at 29th January 1931 but 
subsequently decreased to $100,035,000 at 11th January 1934. 


Investments: 


Investments, which chiefly consist of government and municipal bonds, 
have not varied greatly over the ten-year period. The Company’s officials 
state that a large part of these investments are held as security for the employees’ 
and customers’ deposit accounts although they are not definitely ear-marked 
as being held for this purpose. 


Accounts Receivable: 


Accounts Receivable include chiefly the trade accounts of the merchandising 
companies and the outstanding deferred payment accounts on the books of The 
Purchaser’s Finance Co. Limited. 
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Merchandise Inventories: 


The Inventories increased from $9,385,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $20,- 
242,000 at 30th January, 1930, but have since decreased to $15,817,000 at 11th 
January, 1934. The value of most of the merchandise carried decreases with 
age and it is the Company’s practice to price the inventories at less than cost 
in order to arrive at what is considered to be the real value of the merchandise. 
In some years additional amounts were written off the estimated real value 
in the head office records before arriving at the figure at which the inventories 
were shown in the Balance Sheet. The difference between the cost of the 
inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance Sheets are shown 
in Statement C-3 as “Special reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets.”’ 


Land, Buildings and Equipment less Depreciation: 


The book value of the Company’s land, buildings and equipment less 
provisions for depreciation has increased very considerably since 22nd January, 
1925, as is shown by the following summary: 


Net Book Value at 22nd January, 1925............$ 12,498,000 
Net Book Valuetat Aith January; 1954 ../) 2 264 yo: 63 ,330 ,000 


$ 50,832,000 
Depreciation provided for during this period and 
deducted from the balances in the asset accounts— 
TR DGOMIMATEIYE. aa aaralest sihts Din ahoe: aaa. te 18 ,500 ,000 


Increase in book value of land, buildings and equip- 

mento. i.) 4 eolaedmon vasibiadys.edt to 201s: $ 69,332,000 
Included in this is an increased valuation placed 

upon certain assets sold to The T. Eaton Realty 

Co. Limited based upon an appraisal made in the 

early part of 1929—approximately.............. 16,000,000 


The cost of additions to land, buildings and equip- 
ment during the period was approximately...... $ 53,332 ,000 


These additions were partly financed by means of a mortgage of $4,713,000 
on the Montreal property and by the proceeds from the sale of $12,000,000 
5 per cent First Mortgage Bonds issued by the T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited. 
The balance of some $36,000,000 was provided from the Company’s own re- 
sources. 


Mortgage Payable, Bonds and Debentures: 


The mortgage payable amounting to $4,713,000 at 11th January, 1934, is 
secured by the property in Montreal. The Bonds and Debentures outstanding 
include $12,000,000 5 per cent First Mortgage Bonds of the T. Eaton Realty 
Co. Limited, $400,000 10 per cent Bonds of The T. Eaton Co. Limited issued 
to certain employees in exchange for shares in the Company which were held 
by them, $500,000 6 per cent Debentures of The T. Eaton Co. Limited issued 
to officials of the Company and $6,011,000 5 per cent Debentures of The T. 
Eaton Co. Limited sold to employees. The Company has paid a higher rate 
of interest on both these classes of debentures than the stipulated percentage. 
Prior to 1930 interest was paid at the rate of 7 per cent per annum on all deben- 
tures; since 1930 the rate has been 6% per cent. 
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The Employees’ Retirement and Benefit Fund represents appropriations 
made from the Profit and Loss Account from time to time for the Directors on 
their retirement. There is no regular pension scheme in operation except for 
Senior employees, but the company has voluntarily made retiring allowances 
to employees as outlined in the memorandum on wages. 

Statement C-2 shows the assets and liabilities included in the Consolidated 
balance sheet at 11th January, 1934, classified by Companies after inter-company 
adjustments. 


Net Worth: 


Statement C-3 shows the approximate net worth of the business at book 
values according to the Company’s statistical records. The book value of the 
net worth is represented by the capital, free reserves and surplus shown in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheets and by certain special reserves which do not appear 
therein. The statement indicates that the net worth increased from $38,419,000 
at 22nd January, 1925, to $57,533,000 at 3lst January, 1929. Since that date 
it has decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1934, due to areduction in the 
estimated special reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets. 


Capital: 


The original capital of The T. Eaton Co. Limited on the date of its incor- 
poration, 8th July, 1891, was $248,500, the balance in the surplus account at 
that date also being $248,500. The capital shown in Statement C-3 represents 
the present issued capital of The T. Eaton Co. Limited ($1,000,000) plus some 
directors’ qualifying shares of the subsidiary companies. 


Reserves: 


The reserves are shown under the headings in which they appear in the 
books of the companies; the totals agree with the figures shown in the com- 
parative consolidated Balance Sheets (Statement C-1). These reserves are 
described in the books as insurance reserve, building and equipment reserve, 
depreciation reserve, special reserve for promotion of business, etc. The officials 
of the Company have stated, however, that all these items are free reserves 
and represent part of the shareholders’ interest in the business. It will be 
noted that the reserves increased from $18,244,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to 
$28,344,000 in January, 1929, and to $33,394,000 in January, 1930. $4,000,000 
of the increase in the year ended 30th January, 1930, is represented by a capital 
surplus arising from the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited. At 11th January, 1934, the reserves appear in the balance sheets of 
the Companies at $35,394,000. 


Surplus: 


The combined surplus accounts of the Companies have increased from 
$1,987,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $7,108,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


Special Reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets: 


The special reserve for investments amounting to $1,076,000 at 11th January, 
1934, represents the difference between the amount at which these investments 
are shown in the Balance Sheets and their market values; at 14th January, 1932, 
the book value of the investments exceeded their market value by $109,000. 
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The special reserve for inventories represents the difference between the 
cost of these inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheets. In order to arrive at a fair value of the merchandise inventories at any 
date it would perhaps be necessary to make some deduction from cost, par- 
ticularly in the case of any slow-moving stock. To this extent the special 
reserve shown in Statement C-3 may be over-stated. 


Prior to the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited the 
difference between their estimated and book values was shown as a special 
reserve in the records of the Company and amounted to $10,929,000 at 31st 
January, 1929. In April, 1929, these assets were sold to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited and their book value was increased by approximately $16,000,000 which 
more than offset the special reserve. $4,000,000 was credited to capital surplus 
account in the books of The T. Eaton Co. Limited at the time the book values of 
these assets were increased and is included with the reserve account in the 
Balance Sheet. When the fixed assets were written up to their appraised values 
in the books of The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited, $12,000,000 in ordinary shares 
of that Company (which are convertible into preference shares) were issued to 
the Sir John Eaton Estate. 


In January, 1926, a reserve of $500,000 was provided out of profits against 
the investment in Subsidiary Companies and was deducted from the amount 
thereof in the Balance Sheet. This reserve was increased by further provisions 
made in following years until at 30th January, 1930, the Company had established 
a reserve of $4,000,000 which was shown in the records as a special reserve. 
After 31st Jan., 1931, the Company’s officials decided that due to the decline in 
real estate values, this reserve was necessary to provide for depreciation of the 
assets of the subsidiary companies and could not be shown as part of the net 
worth of the business. 


Consolidated Surplus Account: 


Statement C-4 shows the changes in the consolidated surplus accounts of 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary companies from 22nd 
January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. ‘The amounts shown as having been trans- 
ferred from the profit and loss account (see Statement C-5) are after giving effect 
to certain inventory adjustments, etc., and do not represent the true profits of 
the Company. ‘These are referred to later. 


The sundry minor adjustments shown in the statement arise from the fact 
that the figures throughout are shown in even thousands of dollars and these 
minor adjustments are necessary to bring the totals for the year into agreement, 
with the Balance Sheet figures. 


It will be noted that the dividends paid amounted to $570,000 in the year 
ended 21st January, 1926; that they were increased to $720,000 in each of the 
next three years and to $820,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930. Since 
that date they have shown a marked decrease to $195,000 in each of the last 
two years. In addition a payment of $940,000 was made to the members of the 
Eaton family in the year ended 31st January, 1929, (the Diamond Jubilee Year 
of the business). This distribution was not a dividend as it was made to the 
individual members of the family and not to the shareholders (the Sir John 
Eaton Estate, etc.). 

Provisions made from time to time for the Employees’ Retirement and 
Benefit Fund reserve and the amounts transferred to the various free reserve 
accounts are also shown in this statement. 
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THE T. EATON Co. LIMITED 


M®MORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND 
Loss, 23np JANUARY, 1925, To 1lTH JANUARY, 1934 


Statement C-5 was prepared from the records of the Company and show 
the combined results of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary 
companies for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. In order 
to show a true comparison of the results of operations during the nine-year 
period the merchandise inventories have been adjusted to a cost basis in the 
statement. In the Company’s books the inventories were reduced below cost 
by percentages which varied considerably from year to year and without the 
adjustment referred to the book figures do not reflect a fair comparison. 

In the earlier years under review it was the Company’s practice to provide 
at the end of the year for bonuses payable to directors and department managers 
which to some extent are based on the results of the year’s operations. Full 
provision for bonuses payable was not made, however, at 29th January, 1931 or 
at the end of any of the next three years, the bonuses being charged to expenses 
in the year in which they were paid. The Company’s officials state that they 
consider bonuses should in every case be charged to the expenses of the year in 
which they are actually paid and that this should be given effect to in any 
comparison of the operating results of different years. An adjustment has, 
therefore, been made to the profits or losses shown in Statement C-5 so as to 
include in the expenses of each year the bonuses actually paid out in that year. 

The Statement shows the operating profit or loss of the merchandising com- 
panies, the net interest credited to Profit and Loss Account and the supple- 
mentary expenses. It also shows the net profit or loss of the non-merchandising 
companies, the adjustment referred to re bonuses payable and the total profit or 
loss before extra provisions for depreciation, inventory adjustments, ete. The 
Statement indicates that the Company made a profit after providing for depre- 
ciation but before provision of any special reserves, of $5,196,000 in the year 
ended 21st February, 1926, that the profits increased in the next two years and 
amounted to $8,081,000 in the year ended 19th January, 1928 and that they 
decreased very substantially in the next three years. <A loss of $2,454,000 was 
incurred in the year ended 14th January, 1932, and of $2,075,000 in the year 
ended 12th January, 1933. <A profit of $878,000 was made in the year ended 
lith January, 1934. 

The relationship of the net profit or loss for the nine years ended 11th 
January, 1934, to the capital, surplus and reserves, including the special reserves 
not disclosed in the balance sheets (see Statement (oe 3) is as follows in thousands 


of dollars :— 


Ordinary 
Capital Shares of Percentage 
Surplus T. Eaton Total Net Profit of Net 
and Realty Co.| Capital or Loss Profit or 
— Reserves Limited Surplus (State- Loss to 
(State- held by and ment Total 
ment the Sir Reserves C-5) Capital 
C-3) John Eaton etc. 
Estate 
$ $ $ $ % 
Vear'ended: 2ist Jans 1926. 3-9. 222. SS) ALOR ALR 38,419 5,196 13-6 
Wear ended 30th Jan’ 192/72 32-e eee ATSC es Se RE 41,361 6,972 16-8 
Year ended 19th Jan. 19285-5- 2s AGT SEA Son 8k 3. 46, 854 8,081 17-2 
Wear ended Sist Janz 192903375) aaceecer Fe NOl Owais cetoiose 55,010 6,075 11-0 
Wearended s0th Jans 1930.35) eer Gy ARGS Bi balsas hee me ain 57,533 3,730 6-5 
Year ended 29th Jan: 193. 323223) 20. 54,871 12,000 66,871 959 1-4 
Year ended 14th Jan. 1932..........-.... 56, 137 12,000 68, 137 + 2,454 3-6 
Year ended 12th Jan. 1933.............-- 48, 566 12,000 60, 566 2,075 3-4 
Year ended 1ith Jan. 1934... -) ee ceerr 47,323 12,000 59,323 878 1-5 
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In the above summary the capital surplus and reserves are shown as at the 
beginning of each year; the profits or losses are after providing for depreciation 
of fixed assets but before provision of any special reserves. 

As already stated, certain adjustments were made to the figures shown in 
the Company’s records in respect to the valuations of the inventories and the 
provisions for bonuses in order that the operating results should reflect a true 
comparison. ‘These changes are shown in Statement C-5 as an adjustment to 
the net profit or loss in order to arrive at the amount transferred to surplus 
account according to the Company’s records. 

The details of the interest added to the trading profits or losses of the 
merchandising companies are shown in Statement C-6. The interest revenue 
includes interest from investments, interest charged on accounts receivable, 
mortgages, exchange, etc. It also includes interest charged on advances to 
subsidiary companies, a large part of which is represented by the interest re- 
ceived from The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. The largest credit to 
the account is represented by the interest charged to the departments on the 
capital invested in the various current and fixed assets used by them. This 
includes interest on merchandise inventories, interest on furniture and fixtures 
and, prior to the sale to the Realty Company in April, 1929, interest on the 
fixed assets (included in the rental charged to departments). After the sale of 
the fixed assets to the Realty Company the rental charged to the departments 
was used to offset the rent payable to the Realty Company and no part of it 
was credited to the interest account in the private books of the Company. 
This accounts for the large decrease in the years ended 30th January, 1930, and 
29th January, 1931. The further decrease in the next three years is due to 
special reductions in the interest charges to certain operating units. 

The interest expenditure includes interest payable on the bonds and deben- 
tures of The T. Faton Co. Limited, the interest credited to employees’ accounts, 
customers’ D.A. accounts, bank interest, carrying charges on rented properties, 
etc. The interest accounts of the subsidiary companies are comparatively 
small and for this reason have not been analysed in detail in the statement. 

Statement C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are 
not charged to the merchandising departments. ‘These expenses are set out 
in considerable detail and the explanation shown in the Statement gives an 
indication of the nature of each of the items with the exception of the salaries 
and bonuses, which are shown in Statement C-8. 

Commencing in the fall of 1931 the Company instituted a policy of adding 
an overhead percentage to all purchase invoices. This overhead charge was 
treated as part of the cost of the goods in the trading accounts of the merchan- 
dising departments and appears as a credit to the supplementary expenses in the 
private books of the Company. ‘These credits are shown in Statement C-7 and 
amounted to $833,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 

Employees in the past were allowed a discount of 10% on all merchandise 
purchased from the Company; this was reduced to 5% in July, 1932. (The 
discount of 25% allowed to the direct descendants of the late Mr. Timothy 
Eaton has not been reduced.) It is the Company’s policy to allow the depart- 
ments to take credit in the trading accounts of the merchandising companies 
for the full amount of the sale to employees, the discount being shown as a 
charge to supplementary expenses in the private books of the Company. This 
discount amounted to $886,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930, and to 
$291,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 


Comparative Operating Statement—T. Eaton Co. Limited 


As already stated, the T. Eaton Co. Limited operates the Toronto Stores 
and mail order division, the Winnipeg store, the Winnipeg mail order division, 
the Western Groceterias and many other units. The Comparative results of 
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the Company’s operations are shown in Statement C-5 in total. An analysis 
showing the operating results of each unit of the T. Eaton Co. Limited is shown 
in Statement D-1 for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. It 
will be seen that the Toronto Mail Order, the Winnipeg Store, Winnipeg Mail 
Order division, Winnipeg Factory and Manchester Grey Department are the 
only units which have shown a profit in every year. The Toronto Stores have 
shown losses for the last three years; the Toronto Factory losses for the last 
four years; operations of the Ontario Groceterias have always resulted in a loss, 
etc. It will be seen that the operations of some of the Western Stores opened 
in 1928 and 1929 have been unprofitable. 
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Hovse or Commons, Room 368, 


Turspay, June 12, 1934. 


The Special Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying met at 11 a.m., 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., of Toronto, 
appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting 
simply disclose the witness heard and certain documents filed. I will declare 
the minutes approved. 

We will now proceed with the examination of the witness from where we 
left off, in connection with the audit of the Eaton establishment. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Just in opening, perhaps we might ask Mr, Nash, who 
was in charge of the audit, just the procedure that was adopted. 


A. E. Nasu, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yesterday, Mr. Nash, we started with the amount of the net profits of 
the Eaton Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the first figure that was ascertained?—A. That, together with 
the assets and liabilities, was the first figure that was ascertained. 
" ie Then we proceeded to find out how that net profit was arrived at?— 

a Yes. 

Q. To arrive at the net profit, you took the cost of the goods that were 
purchased?—A. Yes. 

Q. And added, to the cost, the expenses of selling?—A. Yes. 

Q. You added also the cost, first in the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next step was to show what was the gross mark-up?—A. Added 
for the business as a whole. 

Q. For the business as a whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the next step was to ascertain what was the maintained 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. The maintained mark-up, after the deduction of write-downs and all 
other allowances?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next step in yesterday’s proceeding was to show what costs 
ae eee to that maintained mark-up, in order to get to the net profit?— 

Yes, 
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Q. That is the step we are proceeding with now?—A. Yes, that is the step 
we are proceeding with now. 


Q. And in arriving at the examples that you are giving us of mark-ups 
throughout the departments, what policy did you adopt?—A. The policy that 
was adopted was to endeavour to select a representative number of cases which 
would be indicative of the practice or business of the department, and of the 
store or business as a whole. It was exactly the same principle and policy that 
was adopted in the case of every department store. Particular instructions were 
given that the examples to be taken and discussed would be within the range 
that would include some high, some low and some in the middle. 


Q. And indicative of the range of mark-ups over the whole field?—A. Yes. 
Q. A fair representation of the business as a whole?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is the basis upon which the mark-ups were arrived at which are 
indicated in the sheets to be submitted to us to-day?—A. Yes. 


Water L. Gorpon, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before we proceed with your next report, Mr. Gordon, yesterday you 
indicated that the total expenses charged to head office or paid by head office 
was a sum of $2,986,0007—A. Yes. 


Q. That is against the whole organization?—A. Yes. 


Q. And against this amount paid out by head office, there were head office 
net revenues from the departments of $2,062,000?—A. Net revenues from interest 
charged to the departments and from other sources. 


Q. The net revenue from interest was $2,062,0007—A. Yes. 
Q. That left a balance of $924,000 borne by head office?—-A. Yes. 


Q. This $924,000 is itself paid out of the net profits made by the operating 
departments?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that in that way the operating departments bear the entire expenses? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Then all other expenses connected with the business are directly charged 
against the departments in one form or another?—A. That is correct. 


Q. And those, of course, run into something like $27,000,000?—A. $27,000,000 
for the five main units. 


Q. Yesterday, as we were closing, we were dealing with the total salaries 
and bonuses paid to 40 executives. You were going to get the breakdown of that. 
Have you got it as yet?—A. That information we will have to obtain from the 
companies officially. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They will not give it to you?—A. I have not got it, no. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: What is the position in respect to that? 


Mr. Nasu: They don’t refuse to give it. They would prefer that we should 
not present it for them. 


The CuHatRMAN: We asked for it for the private use of the committee. 
Mr. Nasu: I have not yet been able to connect with them. 
The CuatrMan: Any way, they have not given it to you? 
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Mr. Nasu: No. Since yesterday I have not passed on your request for it 
for the private use of the committee. I intended to do so this morning, but I was 
unable to connect with them; so I would not like it to go on the record that they 
have refused. If they later do so, I will so report. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Now we will proceed with the memorandum in connection 
with the operations and expenses of the Toronto stores:— 
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THE T. BATON Co. LIMITED 


Toronto STrorEs DEPARTMENTAL OPERATING EXPENSES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 11TH JanuarRY, 1934 


Summary of Statement No. F-2 


Expenses charged to Cost of Sales in 
Company’s Records— 


Overhead Charge. 0905) ee $ 348,679 
Travelling and Buying Expenses.... 112,534 
Advertising. 0.0.7 00.5 9. ene 17 ,903 


Head Office Allowance re Special Sales. 75,866 403 , 250 


Interest and. Stock Changes, #303. ee 1a $ 258 ,998 
Rent and Space Charges). 4. 1,596 , 549 
Sales WOES... i igs se i eee cae ee 2,200 ,487 
Supervision and ‘Office Wages: .22 5 225 eee 1, 15OeotS 
Advertising and Merchandise Display............. ie Jie ara te! 
Sundry Departmental Expenses.. 724.53... 4 - 832 ,431 
Furniture and Fixtures—carrying charge........... 157 ,466 
City Delivery Tixpense. 49) ee 971,144 
General Expenses— 

Allocated Direct by... 2. 2:o.c8.- $1,177 ,872 

Allocated on basis of sales.......... 846 , 226 2,024 ,098 


Botal | jo... ces ee ee $ 10,505 ,601 
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STATEMENT No. F-3 
Enh 2 CATON CO. EM EEE D 


RENr AND SPACE CHARGES—TORONTO SECTION—YEAR ENDED 11TH 
JANUARY, 1934 


Rental charges to Toronto Stores Merchandising Departments. .$ 1,596,549 00 
Rental charges to Service Departments of Toronto Stores, 
Toranto, Mailt@rder, Toronte Factory, ‘ete... 0... 2088 1,114,573 92 


2,711,122 92 
Less: Rental charges to certain Service Departments (i.e. Eleva- 
tors, etc.) eliminated from the maintenance expenses below. . 140 ,989 42 


$ 2,570,133 50 
Expenses to be provided for:— 
Rent payable to T. Eaton Realty Company 
immited =... . 2... . 2 IO BOY Tons $ 1,679,596 32 


Space Charges: 
Taxes on land and buildings.. $ 513,785 20 
insurance—Fireyy) MP). a: . 26,166 20 
Maintenance 
expenses: 
Alterations and 
repairs... -2$e 93815044°62 
Light, Heat 


tone... 191 ,046 46 
Day caretaking 113,246 99 
Fire protection 34,075 87 


Floormen..... OS DG HS 
Night care- 

FAKING... 5. 97 ,392 89 
Elevators....- 158,550 34 


Sundry expense 21,498 71 675,331 438 1,215,282 83 2,894,879 15 


Deficiency charged to Supplementary Expenses in the Private 
Wedser of Phe 4: Maton Col limited. 22. Bs . Ske. $e @ o241 65 
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SraTEMENT No. F-4. 
THE) Ty EATON CO: LIMITED 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISE DisPpLAY—ToRONTO STORES—YEAR ENDED 
lita JANUARY, 1934 


City Advertising— 


Newspaper advertising.t.c%. 7. $6. aieacnhacet! $ 963 ,777 
Departuient wages:.....:. /..0% eden os 87 ,136 
iental.charre 700. igre ie eee 2,888 
Sundry expenses of department............. 55 , 278 


$ 1,109,079 
Add: Amount overcharged to departments— 
transferred to General Expense......... 3,665 


$ 1,112,744 
Deduct: Amount charged to other units of the 


WUBINIESS) Se ee 174,309 §$ 938 ,435 
Merchandise Display— 
Decorations... 0.70 eee ee $ 19 ,060 
StaAndsanu TOMMme 2 el eee 4,634 
Carpenters, Painters and Engineers.......... 20 ,370 
Department wages ooo Toe cee ee 59 ,469 
Rental charges) i663 rc oe 40,212 
Special charge for Light, Heat, Ventilation 
Power and Steam). 0.3.2.5 Seon ee 26 , 163 
Interest and Depreciation of Furniture and 
FIXtURES): 20) 0 ee eee 9,591 
Sundry Fixpenses)< .: 15,758 
$ 195 ,252 
Add: Amount overcharged to departments— 
transferred to General Expense......... 3,450 
$ 198 , 702 
Deduct: Amount charged to other units of the 
business 2927 2, S55, 81 ASBRea es Vier 1,124 
————__— 197 ,578 
Pickep writing fo ss oe 43 ,081 


Sketching. >... oc ee Be ee 98 ,006 
Special Advertising |. ......% 76ers 


Total charged to Merchandising Departments of the Toronto 


SUOTES . co eee ee Se ee ee ee $ 1,3 ie 
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STATEMENT No. F-5 
Lh; TawA LON. CO... LIMITED 


Ciry DreLivery Expense—Toronto Srores, YEAR ENDED 11TH 
JANUARY, 1934 


RS es ER os. ek rial! $ 678,679 
IEGOITEES A Se GE Se ea ee aes aca eaee. « 25 , 853 
PEEGOUNS Speer Sc s,s. eee es Ge 24 ,955 
Wirig@m leaners. <0 cE GER os eS ose oe 12,406 
THLSEG Reg ee ee ea eens 43 ,433 
LETT TEAL AGIA GET I nS ene ee ee ae 129 , 664 
Interest and Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures. . 73,031 
MOINS ERR ce I. 5 ae ae: 12,956 
Perea CCN Bee cis aa ES Gna ia, 28 , 836 
fay oral AMC. OAS .. rey te... Aa teenteaenle: f 22 ,092 
SIMGry MxpenSes 4.5.5. (eee RE... os. -ceitehe rc 204 , 360 

$1,256 , 265 


Less: Cartage on incoming merchandise and charges 
for trucks, etc. charged directly to the Depart- 


MME MGS COMGCENCOR ny ee $274 ,671 
Amount charged to Mail Order Section.... 10,450 
———_ 285,121 
Direct charges to Merchandising Departments........$ 971,144 


STATEMENT No. F-6 
4MSUD, 4h IBAMIMOIN (CO, IOUMOM@MMD) 


GENERAL Exprenses ALLOCATED DirEcTLY—Toronto Stores, YEAR ENDED 
lltH JANuaARY, 1934 


Audit (Sales)— 


VE ALGES sees tattgbyegea seuehcmee Nenmidsa tere $ 92,447 
Winer expenses 40. ioe 178 
$107 ,625 


Less: Charged City Delivery. 12,000 $ 95,625 


Inspectors (Parcel wrapping clerks)— 
Pcs Pee ewer % 2s. o20d 158 
Miuher-Expenses: - 72. ...47..- .. S400 20ra05 
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Expenses re Employees— 
Kmployment and Wages..... 
Welfare Office. ..:7.20 57 3 
Time OMce. 2. see 
Inability Insurance (2 3) 
Staff Service’ o> ssa sas 
Hospital. :./ 30 ee ee 


Sundry Expenses— 

Bupitiess’ Lam (ke ee 
Buying Offices—Expense..... 
Winy Ordenn nw... e Laue an 
Contract Omee.* gene 
Cold Storage: seen ees 
Nurniture: Packers s7.00. 7 
Pree Delivery 2.0) ee 
Interest on contracts........ 
Light, Heat and Power...... 
Provincial Shopping Service. . 
Research and Systems........ 
Round Room Reserve........ 
COCCI Ses) ae 
Corporation fax. fo 
Christmas @ircles 7". 7. 4 
Children’s Saturday attrac- 

GIONS ee ee tes ee ee 
Deferred Payment expenses. . 
Hurmshed ooms. 200 2. . 
Fourth Floor Fall Opening. . . 
Georgian Room Reserve... .. 
Garazetentalee 22000) oe 
Fourth Floor Spring Opening. 
Hayter Street Accounts...... 
Hollywood Fashions......... 
House furnishing Shopping 

Service. 6 ccace ee ee 
Interior Decorating. .....22.: 
Motor ices: 35 Gerh. Shee 
NAlVaRC to oe eee 
Santa Claus Accoumi. (2 275° 
‘ThrftHouseree (eer se 
(eronto Exbibition...20 2-54. 
Modernistic Display......... 
Houseware Fair:..: oy 32 
VYoyland Mowing:... 49.9545. 
Other Expenses, ...... 9h). 88 


SrateMENT No. F-5—Concluded 


199,745 


49 824 


671,937 $1,177,872 
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STATEMENT No. F-7 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


GENERAL EXPENSES ALLOCATED ON BASIS OF SALES—TORONTO 


Stores YEAR ENDED 11TH JANuaRy, 1934 


Printing and Stationery. . eee COL OU 
Carpenters, Painters and Engineers nanan 2,159 
eRen Wien. os ae Chee: Sen enon An cy 2,965 
Telegrams, Cables and Telephones.... .. 31,208 
IPSSEOMeCN CCG awa, MM Bat lB. % 30 , 263 
Mirsivellamor se iG DOLL), O00 LOT Of, 5,641 
Pirht,) Hest and Ventilation?) . 2.000." 469 
Pewermand Steamre is 9290.) Ot) Ge. 2 1,748 
Furniture and Fixtures—Interest and De- 

WRCcIAtIOn.. 2.20%. 00). AAIOrI Rie Sor ee : 35 ,982 
Furniture and Fixtures—Insurance...... 1,952 
RWARES a: Coke Gre Cog tee. Wm nee eee 627 ,393 
aatiges Ser SE is ee io. SO. ee 116,181 
Poviand— canta Glalis. af... 02: 0. . } 10 ,500 
Pee OG re rt te 38 ,011 
Furniture and Fixtures—Storage Rent. . 8,102 
Prereente AUXOt DION. = ade ee te a. we 7,824 
Patera AL ITaetlOlse se o.oo ie tN 20 , 723 
roy OrderY. se 2I4) O02) | OR ae ney 14 ,047 
I OMALIONS «oo. -\.- : wuss ovlcsich ia CE eee 11,250 
Rent—Hollerith Machines.............. 9 , 203 
Provincial Shopping Service............ 9,145 
panabra Lelevisionss wots Earl). eri at 5,049 
hare of MailkOrder..... .. s9¥. . A_..8 baz 1,764 
SHIBGIGY; LEXpPeNSes. o.545 ocd, -raae “pl berideeyences 137 , 209 

$1,149 ,596 


Deduct: Credits arising from under and 
overcharges in certain Depart- 


MMENUME EXPENSES asc. c eo cat 25 ,466 
$1,124,130 
Deduct: Charges to— 
Wail Order... ja. $115 ,053 
Canadian Department 
ScUrese. + 30 , 921 
Moronto, Factory.... “57,901 
ViGTIG Yea! cee 6,154 
Moncton™ fcc ee 600 
Groceterias: 2.2. 20 ,852 
Hamilton 4-33. 15), Sts) 
Head‘Offree he), 12. 25 ,094 
Halifax) Seb DSi); 1,400 
Carry forward to 
next@peried (2:10. 2: 529 
Transient Items.... 1,610 


Ottanaygyoe. tite: 250 277,904 $ 846,226 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


_ Q. The first paragraph of the memorandum in connection with the opera- — 
tions and expenses of the Toronto stores states that the business was started by 
the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in Toronto in the year 1869?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had the history of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That might be put in the record:— 


The business was started by the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in Toronto 
in the year 1869 with a store on the southwest corner of Yonge and 
Queen Streets. It steadily expanded and the first unit of the main store 
building at Queen and Yonge Streets was erected in 1883. Additions 
have been made to the original building and the Annex, Mail Order, and 
other buildings have been erected on the adjacent property. The con- 
struction of the new store at College and Yonge Streets was commenced 
in 1928. This new store has not been completed but part of it is open and 
in operation. In the company’s books the main store at Yonge and 
Queen Streets, the Annex and the College Street stores are treated as 
one unit and the results of the merchandising departments of all these 
stores are included in the same statements. 


The Witness: The basis of the rental charged to the various departments 
of the different units of the T. Eaton Company’s business has been described. 
The method of treating this rental charge and the other expenses charged to 
departments is, generally speaking, the same in each unit of the business. It is 
the intention to show in detail the way in which the expenses are charged to the 
departments of the Toronto stores unit and the nature of these expenses. This 
will serve as an example and should give a sufficient indication of the method 
of accounting throughout the organization. The expenses of the other units 
of the business are not dealt with in detail. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In other words, you are taking the Toronto stores as an example of the 
way in which expenses are charged?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the same picture practically can be seen in all the units through- 
out the organization in Canada?—A. Yes. 

The sales of the Toronto stores in 1933 (including the sales of the T. Eaton 
Drug Company Limited and the T. Eaton Company Housefurnishings Limited) 
amounted to $34,712,000 which was over 25 per cent of the total sales of the 
whole organization. 

Statement No. F-1 shows the results of the operations of each of the 
merchandising departments of the Toronto stores for the year ended 11th 
January, 1934, according to the company’s records. The statement shows the 
sales, cost of sales, gross profit, mark-up percentage, expenses and net profit 
or loss of each department. The expenses are shown in total that are given in 
ereater detail in statement F-2. 

Q. You have here for each of the departments in the stores the sales, the 
cost of those sales, and your gross profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that gross profit percentage on cost would indicate the maintained 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the realized mark-up after all charges and write-downs?—A. 
After all write-downs on account of depreciated merchandise or loss due to 
shortages. 

Q. Or write-downs in sales reducing the original mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. These are the maintained mark-ups that were obtained for each depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the result of the year’s operations?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that statement, which will be broken down, shows that on the 
operations of the year, with total sales of $34,711,594 the gross profit was 
$11,288,630?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the gross profit percentage or maintained mark-up was 48:2 per 
cent?—A. Yes. I would like to make it clear that that is before adding into 
the cost certain work room wages. 

Q. That is to say, in connection with some departments there are some work 
room wages a portion of which should be added in to complete the item of laid 
down cost?—A. Yes. The difficulty is that part only of the wages should be 
added in, and the part that should be added in cannot be separated from the 
part that should not. 

Q. For instance, I see here “Alteration room” you have work room wages 
of $67,348, but you cannot tell what if any portion of those wages should be 
added in before the goods are laid down, or what portion of that is represented 


by the alterations made after the goods are laid down and purchased?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley- 


Q. Could you make an estimate?—A. It does not amount to very much, 
Mr. llsley. I do not know how an estimate could be made. You could put the 
whole thing into cost and consider what we show as the net gross profit. 

Q. Well, did you do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. 44:6 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take, for instance, such an item as furniture?—A. That is on the last 
page of the statement at the top of the page HF-20 “Furniture and Fireplace 
Fittings”. The work room wages of that department includes some of the fin- 
ishers and people who are directly working on the furniture; that also includes 
porters and people who are not directly working on the furniture, and the wages 
of a few clerks and so on. 

Q. And that may include the cost of polishing and doing up furniture before 
it is sent out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it also covers a number of items of that character of keeping furni- 
ture in condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is difficult for you or impossible to distinguish between what are 
the items that should be charged for laying down the goods and those items of 
wages that are chargeable to work done on the goods after they are sold?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But you put in the entire work room wages so that the committee may 
have before them the entire amounts that are paid for all items in connection 
with work rooms?—A. Yes. 

Q. And may then compare the two figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if you take off the work room wages and give credit for every- 
thing the gross profit would be 44-6 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I often wonder, Mr. Gordon, why accountants call that “gross profit” 
because it is not really gross profit; it is a gross balance. The term “profit” 
seems to indicate that it is a profit whereas nothing is taken into account for 
any of the overhead or other expenses mentioned in the item. Is that the usual 
accountancy term?—A. That is the usual accountancy term. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Generally accepted throughout the world?—A. Yes. 
Q. Prior to the expenses?—A. Yes, prior to the expenses. 
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By Mr. Factor: | 
Q. It is just the difference between the sales and the cost of the sales?—A. 
That is right. 
Q. Eliminating for the moment the work room wages, that is what it amounts 
tof Ai Yes, that is what it amounts to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then your departmental expenses are shown, on gross profit of $11,288,630 
the departmental expenses are shown of $10,372,542?—-A. Yes, plus the balance 
of $133,059 which was not allocated to any particular department. 

Q. Yes, and then in addition to that expenses charged to cost of sales in the 
company’s records of $403,250, showing a net loss on the operations of the 
ee store with its business of $34,000,000 for the year of $466,415?—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. Of course, that loss as shown here is after that charge has been made to 
the departments of interest, rental space, and the other items that you have 
already discussed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Including salaries and all other items of that character—overhead?— 


A. Yes. 
By iMin. doctor: 
Q. Is there anywhere a statement where you have analysed these department 
expenses of $10,000,000?—A. Yes, statement F-2. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is statement F-2 printed?—A. A summary of it is printed showing the 
details for all departments. 
Mr. SomMervILLE: Yes, all right. 
Mr. Factor: After all, that is most important. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, and we have this prepared also on percentages, so 
that we show how much each item adds to the expense or the cost of the goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, Mr. Gordon, this statement F-2 is a statement which shows 
how the spread is made up that is covered by the expenses of the Toronto store? 
—A. Yes, and the first item is overhead charge; these are expenses charged to 
cost of sales in the company’s records. 

Q. Amounts added to the invoices?—A. Amounts added to the invoices, yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. On a percentage basis?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, is there a fixed percentage or does it vary?—A. It varies slightly 
with different departments; it is somewhere about from 14 per cent to 2 per cent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. That is that $833,000, is it?—A. The $833,000 applies to all units; that 


just deals with the Toronto store. 
Q. This is the Toronto share only?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. With an overhead charge of $348,679?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that represents the addition that is made to the invoices of varying 
percentages of 15 per cent or 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that just an arbitrary added amount?—A. It is more or less an 
urbitrary added amount. 
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Q. And that is called overhead, or what is it?—A. The head office charges 
the department with this percentage and then the head office retains that to 
offset certain allowances which it makes to the department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Such as discounts allowed to employees on purchases?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here we have the first item of $348,679 overhead charge, and the 
next item is travelling and buying expenses, $112,534?—A. That is made up 
partly of the departmental manager’s travelling expenses and partly by a 
percentage added to all foreign invoices to provide for the cost of the foreign 
buying offices. 

Q. Then the next is an item of advertising $17,903—A. Commencing in 
November, 1933, some provision for advertising was added to the cost of 
merchandising sold in the company’s books. The total amount is not appreciable 
for this year as the policy was only commenced in November. 

Q. That is for the last month or so of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. A sum of $17,908, and that was added to the invoice, or an amount 
was added to the invoice of the goods as they were delivered?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the difference in this advertising and the other column “ adver- 
tising merchandising ”?—A. None at all. In the company’s bookkeeping they 
add a percentage, or they started to add a percentage to cost of all merchandise, 
a provision for advertising. To get the total advertising you could add that 
$17,903 to the other item. 


‘ 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Why should they charge any advertising to cost of sales?—A. It is 
merely a part of their bookkeeping system. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Prior to November, 1933, where was advertising charged?—A. It was 
charged as an expense, when the invoice came in they did not add so much to it. 
Q. Where was it charged?—A. To the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. As an advertising expense?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this way there were two charges made to the department; the first 
is adding to the invoice so much, and the second is the advertising charge in 
the ordinary course?—A. That is correct. 


» (By, Mr. .Factor: 


Q. The second will ultimately disappear if all the advertising was charged 
on the invoice?—A. I do not think the intention is to charge the advertising 
on the invoice. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is this the difference between the amount actually charged to advertis- 
ing and the amount that has been charged to the department for advertising? 
—A. No sir, in November they decided in order that the departments should 
have a fund which they could always fall back on for advertising purposes 
that they would charge them so much on the invoice as they came in. 
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Q. Well, that is the amount in any event. Then the next item under the 
heading is head office allowance re special sales; that is a total of $75,866, now 
what is that?—A. When a department advertises a certain bit of merchandise 
for sale below its regular cost in order to bring trade to the store on Saturdays 
for instance, allowances made to that department by head office to compensate 
it for the reduced profit obtained as a result of such sale; in other words, if they 
asked one department to put on a sale the department manager’s profits are 
compensated by an allowance from head office. 

Q. And the total amount of allowance made to departments for the entire 
year 1933 by head office on this account was $75,866. 

Mr. Hears: What percentage would that amount to? 

The CHAIRMAN: About a half of one per cent. 


The Witness: Less than a half of one per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That meant then, after adding up the first of these three items and 
deducting the head office allowance, that meant it left a total balance of $403,250 
as an expense charged to cost of sales in the case of the head office record?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, here are the other items of expenses that are not depart- 
mental expenses; interest and stock charges amount to?—A. $258,998. 

Q. For the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is that that 6 per cent?—A. That is 6 per cent on the stock and an 
amount for insurance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is 6 per cent on the stock, that has nothing to do with other invest- 
ment or anything of that kind other than merchandise?—A. On the merchandise 
inventories; it works out to a little less than 6 per cent of the cost, they take it 
on an assumed value which is less than cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the rent and space charges charged to the department?—A. 
$1,596,549. 
Mr. Hears: What buildings does this include? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Toronto only. 


The Witness: The Toronto main store, the annex store and the College 
street store. 


Mr. Heaps: And all the other buildings? 


The Witness: There may be some small amount of space in some other 
buildings, but that really includes what this covers. 


Mr. Hears: How does this compare with the charge made by the other 
firm? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I do not remember offhand. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. To understand the basis of these charges, that is six and six, isn’t it?—A. 
That is a charge made by the realty company; and this is a charge per square 
foot from head office to the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is different from the charge by the realty company to head office?— 
A. Yes. 
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Mr. Factor: It is less than the realty charge. 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: This amount is necessary to maintain the offices, to 
maintain the buildings; there is a surplus from this. 

Mr. Factor: Oh, no. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes, from this. 

The Wirness: The amount charged to the departments is not sufficient to 
provide for all the space charges, including taxes, elevator charges, and so on, 
and the rent payable to the realty company. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Perhaps I had better put it this way, it was more than 
sufficient to provide for all of these items before the rental was fixed for the 
rental company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I know, but rent is an expense isn’t it; and rent has to be taken into 
account?—A. The amount charged to the departments has not changed, but the 
total expense of the whole business, if you treat the realty company as a separate 
entity, has increased; but it comes back to the head office in the form of interest. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Certain factors are responsible for it, what are they; was it the apprecia- 
tion of $16,000,000?—A. Yes, the rental charged by the realty company is more 
than the old provision of depreciation, interest on capital, and investment in 
buildings. 

Q. Yes? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the next item is sales wages, $200,487?—-A. Yes. 


Q. That is the total for Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then the next item is supervision and office wages?—A. $1,150,315. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Supervision and office wages, that would be the book-keeping, account- 
ing and all that part of it?—-A. Supervision refers to the department manager’s 
salary, and the office wages, or the office department. 

Q. Well, the department manager’s salary, he is the sales chief, it comes 
under his supervision?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But the bonus paid to the department manager did not go into this 
particular account?—A. No, it is retained as a head office expense. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Not in full, was it?-A. Of the department manager, but not of the 
Assistant Manager. 

Q. I do not want to break in on your line of examination, but over here 
you say there was a charge of $300,000 to the department out of $2,000,000?— 
A. That is $386,000 on statement C-8. 

Q. Out of a total of $2,281,000 the bonuses to assistants and to others 
was-—?—A. They pay bonuses not only to the assistant managers, but to all 
the senior people in the department, and that mostly would take up that 
$386,000. 

Q. But what I am asking is, is that reflected in here?—A. That $386,000 
is reflected in here. 

Q. That is what I mean. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Advertising and merchandising display amounted to $1,314,113?— 
Les. 

Q. And sundry departmental expenses were $832,431?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does “ sundries” cover?—A. It covers any item of a general expense 
nature which can be directly applied in that department. The large item in- 
cludes the cash service expense, including the wages of the cashiers, maintenance 
of the cash chutes—the chutes which they send the change down—which comes 
to $119,920; the next largest direct expense represents packing materials, and 
printing and stationery which can be allocated to a definite department. 

Q. The next item of expense added to cost in the Toronto store is furniture 
and fixtures—carrying charge?—A. Charged to the department. 

Q. $157,466, what is that?—A. That is a charge of 6 per cent on the net 
book value of furniture and fixtures used by the departments, plus a provision 
for depreciation of this furniture and fixtures, and a small amount for insurance. 

Q. That is similar in character to the interest charged on stock—on the 
basis of 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next item is free delivery expense $971,144?—A. Of that amount 
$905,611 were charged to specific departments, and the balance of $65,533 was 
not allocated to any particular department, but is considered an expense of the 
Toronto store as a whole. 

Q. The next heading is general expenses allocated directly $1,177,872?— 
A. Certain general expenses which the company is able to allocate to par- 
ticular departments in various ways. Where they can they try and allocate an 
item of expense to one or more departments to which it applies. The balance 
of $846,226 are other expense items which apply to all departments, and which 
are charged to them on the basis of sales. 

Mr. Facror: What are these general expenses? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You have them set out in Statement F-6. 

The Wirness: The company maintains an audit department for doing its 
internal audit work, the cost of which came to $95,625; parcel wrapping clerks 
whose wages came to $207,158; and other expenses $3,407; and other expenses in 
connection with the employees generally—a total of $199,745; various sundry 
expenses, including business taxes and free deliveries, etc. 

Q@. Free deliveries amounted to $138,153; that is free deliveries to areas 
outside of the city delivery system, is it not?—-A. If an order is for a certain 
amount, they will deliver it either by mail or by freight without extra charge. 

Q. Yes, and that item is $138,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And light, heat and power is in for $58,000?—A. That would be special 
expenses for light, heat and power; it might include the cost of the searchlight, 
special items of that kind cannot be allocated to any definite department. 

). That is not the general light, heat and power item, because that is 
already covered by your space rental?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What does that item of “research” cover?—A. I do not know what 
actual items of research the company carries on. 

Mr. Hears: Haven't they got a laboratory? 

The CHAIRMAN: They could not carry on very much with $10,000. 

The Wirness: They may, I did not enquire into that. 

The CuHatrMAN: It does not amount to much. 

Mr. Factor: Perhaps it is research into how to eliminate expenses. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Stock audit, $20,900—?—A. The next statement F-7 shows the details 
of the other general expenses. 

Q. Other general expenses that are allocated on the basis of sales rather 

than directly?—-A. They are all numerous items that they cannot classify any 
other way. 
-  Q. Charges, $627,393; and the $116,181, what is that?—A. That will be the 
cost of various floor space, part of the floor space. It might be floor space 
occupied by some particular unit operating for the benefit of the whole store, 
in which case they would not charge it to any individual department; it would 
come in here and be allocated over the whole lot on the basis of space. 

Q. Vestibules and entrances, perhaps?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the way in which those items of expense are broken down?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: That makes up a total of $10,000,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That makes a total of $10,505,601 for departmental expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a total of $403,250 for expenses in the company’s head office 
records?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: If you add to these two items, work and wages $846,104, there 
is a total expenditure of $11,621,986 to do business which cost the company 
$23,422,000. In other words, it costs them 50 per cent of the cost of the 
merchandise in that line of business? 


The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Expense of doing business?—A. That is in there; that is correct. 

Q. Let us get the percentage of those items in detail. That is what you 
want, Mr. Young. How much is added to the cost of articles by the various items 
of expense you have indicated, first of all, because of the expense charged in the 
company’s records of $403,250?—A. Before giving these percentages, I should 
like to make it clear, in case they are being compared with other percentages of 
a similar nature, that these percentages are on cost, and not on sales. The total 
of $403,250 would amount to 1-7 per cent of cost. 

Q. Will you just go through every item and give us each of them in turn, 
so that the figures on the records will show consecutively the items that are 
referred to. 


The CuairMAN: Begin with the first one, and then go right down the line. 


The Witness: The expenses charged to sales in the company’s records is 
1-7 per cent of cost; interest on stock charges 1-07 per cent; rent of space 
charges; 6-58 per cent; sales wages, 9-07 per cent; supervision and office wages, 
4-75 per cent; advertising, merchandise displays, 5-4 per cent; sundry depart- 
mental expenses, 3-1 per cent; furniture and fixtures carrying charge, -65 per 
cent; city delivery expenses, 4 per cent even, general expenses in total 8-34 per 
cent. The general expenses, both these which are allocated directly, and these 
which are allocated to offices and sales in total come to 8-34 per cent. 

Q. What does the total amount to, that is added to the cost of those various 
items?—A. The total of those percentages which has just been read, amounted 
to 45 per cent. 


Mr. Factor: Does that include the work room wages? 


_ The Wityuss: In this calculation the work room wages have been included 
in the cost. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Does the 45 per cent include the item of work room wages which appears 
on statement F-1?—A. Yes. 

Q. That total item is $846,194?—A. Yes. Mr. Sommerville, as there was 
some question about that item as to whether it should be included in the cost 
or not, we included it in the cost in arriving at those percentages. 

Q. It is included in the 45 per cent?—A. We added it to the cost of the 
invoices. 

Q. So that it is included in the 45 per cent?—A. No; it is treated as part 
of the cost. 


The CHArrMAN: It would lower the percentage; it would be reflected in your 
percentage. 


The Witness: If it was eliminated, it would increase these percentages. 
The CHAIRMAN: Certainly; so it is reflected there. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. You have added the wages paid in the work room to the cost of these 
particular products?—A. Yes. 
Q. On the same basis as if they ordered the goods from some outside firm 


where they were made up?—A. Exactly. 
Q. An element of the cost of the article?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: These are not made up. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Work was done on them. It is an element of 

cost. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, before we leave the statement F. 1 which shows the maintained 
mark-up of 44-6 per cent, after— —A. After deducting work-room wages. 

Q. It takes into consideration the mark-up on groceries and foodstuffs?— 
Ne cs: 

Q. And that business is quite a substantial business, is it not?—A. It is. 

Q. Amounting to nearly $2,000,000?—A. If you eliminated the groceries, 
meats and all the restaurant departments, the percentage is practically the same. 

Q. That is the restaurants show a high percentage, but groceries show a low 
percentage?—A. Comparatively low. 


The CHarRMAN: It does not affect it in the main! 
The Witness: It does not affect it in the main. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Eliminating the groceries and restaurant——A. The situation is not 
affected. 

Q. On the general merchandise?—A. No. 

Q. Now then, the city delivery expense which is referred to as an item 
of $971,000 covers the delivery not only in the city of Toronto, but delivery 
out to Oakville?—A. It covers the delivery to Oakville. 

Q. 24 miles west?—A. 24 miles west, and to the north west. To Brampton, 
29 miles; to Richmond Hill, 21 miles north; and to Oshawa, 32 miles east. 

Q. Is there any means of segregating the costs of those outside deliveries 
through the country as far as Oshawa, Oakville, and Brampton, or is it all 
included in the Toronto delivery charge?—A. It is all included in those charges. 

Q. You cannot find out the expense involved in those outside deliveries, 
separate from the deliveries within the city?—A. I think I can get that informa- 
tion; I have not got it here, but I think it can be obtained. 
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The CHarrman: In the percentages you gave us a moment ago, $905,000 
delivery charges would be represented by, if I remember rightly, about 4 per 
cent? 


Mr. SomMeErvitue: Delivery was about 4 per cent. 
The Wirness: Four per cent even. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, it would be interesting if you could ascertain what the percentage 
would be to Oakville, Brampton, Richmond Hill and Oshawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might be 5, 6, 7 or 8 per cent or some other figure?—A. Yes. 

Q. See if you can find that out for us?—A. I think they operate one truck 
to each of those places, and the total would not amount to much, the cost 
of delivering to those places would be quite low. 

Q. It is important. Now, Mr. Gordon, I asked a question yesterday which 
I did not finish, and I felt at that time that there was a point to what I was 
trying to bring out. Will you turn to statement No. C-5, which deals with 
operating profits on merchandising companies, and after the series of com- 
panies, which IJ shall not read out, indicated on this statement, we find on Janu- 
ary 11, 1934, an operating profit of $1,212,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there is added back in this statement, to that, the sum of $2,062,000 
interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is interest already charged against the department?—A. With the 
exception of the interest revenue of the company’s investments. 

Q. Exactly; with the exception of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gives a figure of $3,274,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which may be taken as the net profit of the company in that year, 
before making a distribution of interest, we will say, or dividends, if one might 
use that term, assuming a company that did not follow this course of adding 
the interest charge on their capital or investment against operations before 
arriving at the net figure—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct, is it?—-A. With the exception of the head office expenses. 

Q. That gives you the sum of $3,274,000? Now, you have already charged 
their bonus to departments, $387,000?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if you add that.—A. That is to the junior employees. 

Q. Yes, quite so. I will come to that in a moment. You add that back 
and it gives you the figure of $3,661,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the way that was handled in distribution was this, if you will 
follow me: : 

Q. On statement C-8 it shows a distribution to the forty executives of 
$33,925 each or a total of $1,357,322. Then it shows a distribution of a bonus 
to other employees whom, I understand, from what you have said are certain 
heads of departments and so forth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of $923,767, or a total in that item of $2,281,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, in addition to that, in statement C-7 there was distributed in 
what they call employees’ benefits, chiefly retiring allowance—that is what we 
discussed yesterday as the distribution to directors covering a retiring allowance 
scheme for directors and to a few others who came under the scheme— 


Mr. Factor: Are you trying to show how the $2,986,000 was made up? 
The CHarrMAN: Yes, how it was treated or disposed of. 
Mr. Factor: It is shown in statement C-7. 


By the Chairman: 


_  Q. The amount provided for with reference to the board of directors’ retir- 
ing allowances was $200,000. That is not disclosed in any statement in detail, 
I understand?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It makes $2,481,000 distributed i in. that way?—A. That, of course, did 
not come out of profits. 

Q. It is found in a series of years in different items on C-4, but the aver- 
age 1s $200,000. 

Mr. Iustey: I take your word for it, but you gave a total figure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I added that to the bonuses that had been distributed to twelve directors 
and twenty-eight senior officers and to certain other department managers and 
a few senior department managers of $2,281,000 which applied to $3,661,000 
that I mentioned a moment ago leaves $1,180,000 for your net profit?—A. 
I think you could add $200,000 back to that and show them $2,080,000. 

Q. Because it went to surplus account?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or, let us make that point clear, that of the sum of $2,281,000 that was 
distributed in the year ending January 11, 1934, in the form of bonuses to 
senior officers, none of that was distributed to what might be called ordinary 
employees of the company?—A. Not the junior employees. 

Q. Junior employees or ordinary workery?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Hears: How many participated in this distribution? 

Mr. Factor: You asked that yesterday. 

Mr. Hears: It was twelve. 

The Witness: This would include everybody from assistant department 
manager up. 

Mr. Heaps: How many would that include? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me put it a little more directly. The records show that $1,357,321 
was distributed to twelve directors and twenty-eight senior officials, executive 
officers?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the $923,767 was distributed to departmental managers and certain 
senior departmental officers? 

Mr. Heaps: Is that forty altogether? 

The CHairMAN: There were forty in the first group. 

Mr. Heaps: And how many in the second group? 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not know the number in the second group. 

The Witness: No. I do not know the number. There would be 180 
departments. 

The CHairMAN: Probably about 150, maybe more? 

The Witness: Probably 300. 

Mr. Factor: What was that figure you gave us yesterday? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Probably 300, you say? 

Mr. KenNepy (Winnipeg): Approximately how many would be in that 
second group? 

The Witness: It would include the bonuses paid to the senior depart- 
mental managers in the Toronto units who were 195, and to that you would 
have to add amounts paid to the department managers in any other units 
throughout Canada. 

Mr. KenNnepy (Winnipeg): Probably 300? 

ae Witness: There would be more than that. Winnipeg is a pretty big 
unit. 

Mr. SomMervitLe: But in the Toronto unit alone the number is 195. 
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The CuarrmMAn: Incidentally, it might be noted in that distribution we 
have just been referring to—statement C-8—that for 1925 it was, in round 
figures, $2,500,000, in 1926, $2,500,000, in 1927, $2,900,000, in 1928, $3,350,000, 
in 1929, $3,800,000, in 1930, $3,600,000, in 1931, $3,550,000, in 1932, $2,750,000 
and in 1933, $2,280,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, Mr. Gordon, is it not a fact that 45 per cent must be made on 
cost before the bonuses are distributed? These are supplementary to the 45 
per cent on cost that you have already given us, are they not?—A. No. The net 
expenses of the head office covering all units in Canada come to approximately 
$900,000 in the year 1933. 

Q. Net?—A. All other expenses, in one way or another were charged to 
the departments. Now, they may not charge the departments with so much for 
salary, but they charge the department with interest which offsets payments 
of the executive salary with the exception of $900,000. 

Mr. Factor: The 45 per cent includes all with the exception of that one item. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Except $900,000, for the whole of Canada? 

The Witness: Except $900,000, yes. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Let us turn to the merchandising methods and practices. 

The Cuarrman: Before we go on with that. I do not want to be unfair in 
regard to the distribution we have been discussing. I think I saw some sub- 
stantial figures that were distributed in the way of what might be called 
charitable contributions which are, of course, included in that $1,177,000, and it 
struck me that we might, in justice to the company, indicate that. 

Mr. Hears: Quote it in one lump sum rather than in different institutions. 

The CuatrMan: They are not in different institutions. For instance, there 
is the company’s hospital service, $13,900; there is a welfare office—$46,000— 
in F-6—there is the Christmas circle, $3,000—I do not know whether that has 
anything to do with it. 


The Wirness: The various benefits to the employees will be brought up. 
They are estimated by the company to cost approximately $900,000. 


Mr. Sommervitie: All the benefits and services rendered by the company to 
the employees are fully set out on the memorandum on wages. 


The CHatrMAN: We have not come to that yet. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that insurance and benefits to employees and so on aggregate 
$900,000?—A. That is the company’s estimate. We will describe what the 
actual figures are, but it is difficult—the figures are estimated figures. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That estimate of $900,000 is not charged back 
to the employees in any way? 


The Witness: No. 

Mr. Hears: What is it charged to? 

The Witness: It is various expenses of the company such as holidays, 
hospital. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is charged back to expense and part of the 
cost of doing business. 


in Heaps: Are holidays given to the employees charged back to the com- 
pany? 
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The Wirness: Depending on the length of service, the employee gets a 
week or more holidays with pay. The wages for the week would be included 
in the estimate of $900,000. 

The Cuatrman: That is, any holidays in that period would be included as 
a donation to the employee. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What does this company pay in the matter of 
taxes, say, in the last year? 

Mr. Sommervitie: Mr. Gordon, you have not got that gathered in any one 
statement, have you? 

The Wirness: The taxes on the Toronto buildings alone were $511,785 
approximately. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the city of Toronto taxes?—A. Yes, but I have not got the total 
taxes paid of all kinds anywhere. The income taxes are shown on statement 
C-5. 

Q. Was it not $153,000?—-A. I think so, yes. The provision for income tax 
is shown at the bottom of Statement C-5, and amounted to $713,000 in the year 
1925; $508,000 in 1926; $552,000 in 1927; $660,000 in 1928; $174,000 in 1929; 
$225,000 in 1930; $242,000 in 1931; $104,000 in 1932 and $89,000 in 1933. The 
figures for the profits are consolidated profits after certain adjustments; so that 
the company may pay out income taxes in a year when the total results re- 
sulted in a loss. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. These income taxes are, of course, based on their showing of profit or 
loss in accordance with their records?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. There is also a corporation tax shown in Statement 6?—A. There would 
be a corporation tax to the province of Ontario. 

Q. That is in the province of Ontario?—A. Yes, and the other provinces 
where they do business. 

Q. And business taxes in the municipalities?—A. Yes, they would have 
to pay all the regular taxes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This last year the income tax provision was $89,000?—A. Yes, that 
was the provision charged in the books of the company. 

Mr. Nasu: You understand that we cannot tell you very much about 
income tax, because we have no access to the income tax records. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. But the books record a provision of that 
amount. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. 

The CHatRMAN: We quite understand your position. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is this next memorandum distributed, Mr. Gordon?—A. No, this memo- 
randum is in the form of very rough notes which I would like to describe and 
read rather than distribute. 

Q. This describes the merchandising policy and control of department 
managers?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And how it works in the store?—A. Yes. I would like to explain that 
we thought, before we presented statements of the individual departments, 
that some description of the method of buying, the method of merchandising 
and the method of controlling department managers would be of assistance to 
the committee. This information was obtained verbally from officials of the 
company and is presented with that qualification, that it is a verbal description, 
to give you an idea of how these things are run. 


Q. As gained from the officials of the company?—A. Yes. 


Q. This is not obtained from the books?—A. That is right. In this memo- 
randum, I would suggest we deal with the management first, its buying and 
its merchandising policies. 

The T. Eaton Company Limited, and through it the various subsidiary 
companies, is controlled by the Estate of Sir John Eaton which holds 8,890 of 
the total of 10,000 shares outstanding. The executors of the estate are Lady 
Eaton and Messrs, R. Y. Eaton, Harry McGee, J. J. Vaughan and C. N. Mills. 
The company is managed by a board of directors. The board of directors is 
assisted by an advisory board of twenty-three members, elected from among 
the company’s bondholders, who are the senior employees, senior supervisors 
and department managers of the company. 


Q. We have not yet the list of directors on the record, and officials. You 
might as well give that?—-A. I should have said there are ten directors. The 
ten directors are: R. Y. Eaton, president; Harry McGee, vice-president; H. M. 
Tucker, vice-president in Winnipeg; Lady Eaton, vice-president;.J. J. Vaughan, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. G. Burnside; 8. 8. Wilson in 
Winnipeg; T. A. McCrea; D. E. Startup and J. D. Eaton. 


Q. Will you give us the executors of the estate?—-A. The executors of the 
estate are Lady Eaton and Messrs. R. Y. Eaton, Harry McGee, J. J. Vaughan 
and C. N. Mills. This advisory board meets once a month with the directors 
and is divided into five committees. The five committees are: One dealing 
with store merchandising; the second dealing with mail order business; the 
third with staff and service; the fourth with expense and the fifth with factories 
generally. 


These committees usually meet about once in every two weeks and draw 
up recommendations regarding the running of the business, which are submitted 
at the monthly advisory board meeting, at which the directors are present. The 
directors of the company are not bound by these recommendations, but in this 
way they benefit by the advice and experience of the supervisors actively 
engaged in the company’s business. They treat these meetings as formal meet- 
ings and minutes are kept of the proceedings of all meetings of this advisory 
board and of the various committees. 

Next in the order of seniority after the members of the board of directors 
are the various supervisors, group managers, heads of departments and their 
assistants. There was a chart prepared, Statement H-1, which has not been 
printed, showing how each unit of the business is controlled by the board of 
directors, through one of their members—Mr. Startup is in charge of the Hamil- 
ton stores; the Toronto stores through Mr. McGee; and the mail order business 
in Toronto and the Halifax store and so on. Would you like that read into 
the record? 


Q. Yes, I think it might be wise?—A. The mail order business, the Ontario 
chains of groceterias and Canadian Department Stores are managed by Mr. 
Jones, who is responsible to Mr. Startup. Through Mr. Jones, Mr. Grainger 
is in charge of the business in the maritimes, with the exception of the Halifax 
store; and he is responsible to Mr. Jones. 
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Q. Then, generally speaking, Mr. Startup is in charge of the Ontario stores, 
the Halifax store and eastern mail order business and the chain stores?— 
A. And the maritime business. 

Q. The 29 groceterias in the maritimes, the Canadian Department Stores 
in the maritimes, the Moncton store and Moncton mail order?—-A. Yes. The 
Montreal store is managed by Mr. Dodds, as a director of the Montreal Com- 
pany, and responsible to the T. Eaton Company. 

Q. Responsible direct to the board of directors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Montreal store also includes the management of the Ottawa 
store?—A. Yes. The factories are all under the supervision of Mr. Bethel who 
is responsible direct to the board of directors. 

Q. That is, all the factories in Toronto, Montreal, St. John—~—A. All 
factories except the Winnipeg factory. The Winnipeg store and other western 
units of the business are under the supervision of two other directors of the 
company, Mr. H. M. Tucker and Mr. §. 8. Wilson. 

Q. That is, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Port Arthur, Cal- 
gary, Brandon, and the eleven groceterias?—A. Yes. I think if I read these 
rough notes on “ buying” it might be of assistance. 

There is no dictation as to what merchandise should be purchased, etc., 
this being left to the discretion and judgment of the department managers and 
other buyers. The buyers are continually given advice, however, as to the 
general tendency of prices, the lines which should be carried, etc., and are 
usually encouraged to buy in Canada. 

Q. When you say “department managers,” take the Toronto store, that 
would be 180 merchandising departments?—A. Yes. 

@. And each manager would?—A. He is the buyer for his department. 

Q. Then in addition to that are there other buyers in connection with the 
Toronto business?—A. The buyers of all units work together as much as possible. 
Every department manager is a buyer and the mail order managers are buyers, 
and they are naturally assisted by the managers of the Toronto stores. 

Q. Then in the Toronto mail order you have 40 departments which would 
make 220 buyers at least in the Toronto stores?—A. Yes. I think it might not 
make quite as much as that. Some of the departments come under the super- 
vision of one man. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Could you indicate in what way they are encouraged to buy in Canada? 
—A. I will give an analysis of the purchases made in different countries. These 
remarks are preliminary and are a repetition of what I received from the officials 
of the company. 

Budgets are prepared six to nine months in advance for the Toronto store 
departments by the officials of the merchandise office who decide upon the value 
of the inventory which each department will be allowed and the total amount of 
purchases (in dollars) which they may make. This is arrived at after discus- 
sion with the department managers and is subject to final approval by the 
company’s treasury department. Within the final amount of the budget the 
department managers are given a free hand as to the purchases they may make. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is to say, there are approximately 200 buyers in the Toronto store 
and they buy in their own way the merchandise that. they believe will be most 
saleable in their department?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no one office that dictates the negotiations that they may 
conduct in the purchase of merchandise?—A. No. The department managers 
are held responsible for the results of their department and they are given more 
or less of a free hand. 
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Q. That is, they have got to make their department go, they have got to buy 
their goods and sell their goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the result of their management I presume depends their success 
in the business and their remaining in the business?—A. To some extent, yes. 
All orders over $100 pass through the merchandise office daily. The merchandise 
office is really the manager of the Toronto store unit. 

Q. That is a checking office?—A. A checking office, but the manager of the 
Toronto store is the head of the merchandise office. 

Q. What you mean there is, if the order is over $100 it goes through there?— 
A. In order that he may know what is going on. 

Q. What amounts are being purchased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. He does not in any way control it?—A. Not until after the purchase has 
been made. The merchandise manager or his assistants inform the department 
managers each week of the amount of Spring or Fall purchases already made and 
the balance remaining available for this purpose. Every effort is made to keep 
the department managers constantly informed of where they stand and how 
they are doing. In other words, the merchandise office keeps the cheque to see 
that the managers do not exceed their budget. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Their budget of purchases and sales?—A. Yes, they supervise that. 
Q. In other words, that office keeps weekly in touch with the managers and 
advises them how they are doing; that is not merely in the matter of purchases 
but also in sales?—A. Yes. A similar procedure is carried out in the Mail Order 
division and Canadian Department Stores. 

No policy is laid down respecting the purchasing of clearing lines, etc., and 
as already stated the managers are not dictated to as to what they may buy or 
what they may not. The purchases are checked, however, by the merchandise 
office after they have been made, and if the goods do not move quickly or if they 
have to be sold at a low mark-up the department manager may be open to ques- 
tion. If he is not making his mark-up on any large item of merchandise they 
may call him in and ask him why. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They may; they do. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Well, there is nothing wrong with that. 


The Witness: I just want to give a description of how it is run. 

The mail order buyers include some of the most experienced buyers in the 
organization and are ready to assist the Canadian Department Store managers or 
other buyers whenever occasion arises. The Canadian Department Store man- 
agers usually either obtain their merchandise from the Mail Order stock or else 
obtain the assistance of the mail order buyers in making their purchases; in 
1933 approximately 30 per cent of the requirements of the Canadian Department 
Stores were filled from the Mail Order stocks. The Supervisor of the Mail Order 
division stated, however, that the Canadian Department Stores are not used to 
Soa slow-moving merchandise which is mostly disposed of through the “Annex” 
store. 

It is not the company’s policy, except in exceptional cases, to issue blanket 
orders to suppliers covering all the merchandise to be shipped to the different 
units and there is no routine for assembling the orders of the different units for 
particular lines of merchandise, except to some extent in the case of groceries. 
When purchases are to be made from one supplier for more than one unit of 
the business the buyers from the different units frequently either visit the supplier 
together or agree to take a definite quantity of the goods if the order can be 
arranged by one of them at a stipulated figure. This is particularly true in the 
Mail Order divisions. 
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Mr, SOMMERVILLE: For instance, you have got some examples, or perhaps 
Mr. Johnston has, of large orders placed for merchandise, which may be adopted 
through different departments. Perhaps you might let Mr. Johnston give us an 
example of that large scale buying for units. 


Witness stood aside. 


F. M. Jounston, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Johnston, perhaps you could at this point give us an example of the 
purchases of large quantities for the various units?—A. The following is an 
example of the orders placed by the T. Eaton Company of Toronto during 
October and December, 1933, demonstrating the buying power of mass buying. 

Mr. Facror: Are you going to read the names out, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Wirness: On January 10, 1933, an advertisement appeared in the 
“Toronto Mail and Empire” under the heading “More About Eatons”. This 
referred to buying Madras muslin for the Empire’s largest store, and the adver- 
tisement read as follows:— 

“This is a story concerning the new curtains that thousands of women will 
be hanging up at their windows after Spring cleaning in bungalows, cottages and 
farm houses here, there and everywhere throughout Canada. Its the story of 
how an Eaton buyer went purchasing in Scotland on such a huge breath-taking 
scale that, despite sundry difficulties of the market and the recent advance in 
the value of the pound, all these Canadian house-holds are going to get their 
favourite madras muslin at a very moderate price. 

As possibly you know, the Scottish weavers of this popular fabric band 
themselves together and fix the price of their product. And as well attempt to 
move the rock beneath Edinburgh Castle as seek to change that price—so one 
is warned. But the present fixed price was too high to permit an attractive 
selling price for the Canadian householder. 

Forthwith, the Eaton buyer—with orders in his pocket from the combined 
Eaton buying forces of Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal and Maritime Stores, plus 
the Mail Order—approached one of the mills with an offer of a big order at a 
figure lower than the fixed price. It was refused. Later, in London, came 
the message by telephone that it would be accepted. An order for nearly a 
quarter of a million yards—the largest order in the long history of the largest 
madras house in Scotland. It was irresistible. 

Eaton customers throughout the Dominion will get their madras curtains at 
a price that will appeal to them. 

The purchases of madras muslin referred to above have been checked up 
and orders showing the 232,000 yards ordered, the average price being 34d. At 
that time the price fixed by the Association in Scotland was 44d. for 36 inch 
wide material. The net laid-down cost of this merchandise was approximately 
10 cents. This varied somewhat on account of the Exchange, and on 9th April 
was being offered in the store of The T. Eaton Co. at 16 cents per yard.” 

(Filed as Exhibit No. 222). 

Q. Threepence halfpenny, that would be 7 cents a yard?—A. At that time 
the fixed price in Scotland was 44 pence for 36 inch material. 

Q. What was the price?—A. A fixed price of 44 pence. 

Q. That is 84 cents? 

The CuHarrMAN: That would be 81 cents about. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And it was laid down at Toronto at what?—A. It was laid down at 103 
cents. 
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Q. And it was offered at?—A. 16 cents. : 
Q. That is a mark-up of 54 cents, and on 103 cents that would be approxi- 
mately 50 per cent? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How did the price on that shipment compare with the price when they 
did not get this bargain over in the old country?—A. I think the fixed price 
of 44 pence would cover that, that had been what they bought it at previously. 

Q. I want to know if they sold cheaper on account of buying cheaper?—A. 
We have not the details of that. 

Mr. Hears: The consumer will tell you that—that was a mark-up of 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Approximately 50 per cent, yes. And that was a large- 
scale purchase for the various units. 


The Witness: It is a demonstration of the power of mass buying. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What did it demonstrate, to use the demonstrative term, what does it 
demonstrate?—-A. The power of mass buying, of combining orders and forcing 
the price. 

Mr. Hears: Was not the other side trying to maintain prices? 

Mr. Youne: They were combining in restraint of trade over there. 

Mr. Iustey: They had combined themselves together, you might say. 

Mr. Heaps: It is a case of when Greek meets Greek. 

' a KENNEDY (Winnipeg): As Mr. Heaps says, it is a case of Greek meeting 
reek. 

The CuatrmMan: Of course, the vendors do not agree with that. 

Mr. Instey: Eatons break the Scotch combine. 


The Witness: We have here a reference to one of these sales of overcoats 
that were commented on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes?—A. The following example of an advertisement appearing in the 
Montreal Star will demonstrate the practice of averaging merchandise pur- 
chased at different prices. 

On Friday, 3rd November, the T. Eaton Company Limited of Montreal, ad- 
vertised “a tremendous sale of 400 men’s Winter overcoats,” including Monta- 
gnacs, Tailors’ Elysians, etc. These were advertised as being worth ordinarily 
up to $69.50. We have secured the necessary information from the Eaton Com- 
pany in reference to this advertisement and the information given shows that 
of this lot, 385 coats were purchased at $17.50 and 7 at $26.50, plus sales tax. 
This merchandise was purchased from Freidman Company in October and 
November. This lot was advertised and sold on 3rd November, 1933 at $25. 


Mr. Youne: What does this demonstrate? 


Mr. SomMerviLLE: This is one of the advertisements which was brought 
to the attention of the committee. 


The Witness: This was referred to in the evidence at page 771, as Exhibit 
No. 77. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What was the price paid for the overcoats?—A. $17.50 for 385; and 7 
at $26.50. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. They were sold for how much?—A. $25.00. 

Q. So they made about $7.50 on the $17.50?—A. They made 33-5 per cent. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: The total profit was 33-5 per cent. 

Mr. Heaps: That is the gross profit. 

Mr. Facror: What is wrong with that? 


The CuHarrMAN: Carr’s Elysians, and Montagnacs, are ordinarily $69.00; 
is that so? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were there any of these coats in that?—A. Yes, the $26.50. 
Q. How many were there?—A. There could not be many, there were only 
7, $26.50 coats. 


Mr. Sommervitte: There were only seven $26.50 coats which would repre- 
sent the higher value coats in that lot of 400 that were offered, that left 393 coats 
bought at $17.50. 


Mr. Factor: You mean, there were 7 coats that cost the company $26.50?— 
A. There were 385 coats bought at $17.50. 


Mr. Youne: What about the other eight? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Ordinarily up to $69.50. 
Mr. Youne: That makes 392 coats, doesn’t it? 
The WItNEss: 392 coats. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Is your point that certain articles were sold below cost with a view to 
attracting buyers?—A. Yes, and this is our explanation for the evidence given 
at page 771. 

Q. That is the whole point of this?—A. Yes. 

Q. To attract buyers with the possibility that one might get an expensive 
coat for a small price—sort of a sweepstake? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Was an excessive price charged for the cheaper coats in that case?—A. 
I would not say that. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The complaint that was made to the committee was 
that representations of Sedan Montagnacs and Carr’s Elysians up to $69.50 for 
$25.00, carried a false impression to the general public and affected the price 
at which these goods could be sold by anyone in Montreal. 

Mr. Young: Could anybody go there to buy a coat and not get value for his 
money that day? 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: We have not followed through to the producer I am 
afraid. 

The CHatRMAN: The advertisement says this, and this is the feature from 
the point of this particular bit of evidence: Fleeces—Bar Elysians—Velours— 
Tweeds and Cheviots at dollars less than usual as well as 40 genuine French 
Sedan Montagnaes Oordinarily $69.50 and 40 Genuine Isaac Carr’s Elysians, 
Ordinarily $45.00. 

Mr. Hears: Were there that number of coats among them? 

The CHamrMAN: Then it goes on: Imagine getting the pick of fine Race- 
view fleece, velours, tweeds, cheviots, Montagnacs and Elysians—faultlessly 
tailored by one of Canada’s best coat makers—for only $25.00: 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were there forty Montagnacs in that lot?—A. The price would not 
indicate it. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Has it been ascertained, let’s get down to facts, how many of these 
more expensive coats were in that group—?—A. No sir, not beyond the price. 

Q. That might be, I do not think we can consider any of the classes from 
the price; it has not been ascertained, whether there were forty of these, or thirty, 
or twenty, or what you like?—A. No sir. 

Q. Let us be fair about it? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. You cannot tell then whether there were forty Montagnacs, or not?—A. 
No, the question was raised in the previous evidence, the statement was made 
that you would secure the price which was paid. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: We were asked to investigate and to ascertain this, and 
we asked Mr. Johnston so to do in connection with that purchase. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. But assuming there were forty, there was nothing misleading about that 
advertising? 

Mr. Factor: Assume there were 40, was there anything misleading about 
the advertisement? 

The Witness: Not if there were 40 at $15. 

The CHAIRMAN: There were 80, not 40. 

The Witness: This is a similar advertisement that was referred to in 
the previous evidence. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Can you tell from your own knowledge 
of the business whether or not overcoats of that type would be bought for $15? 

The Witness: They could not be bought for $15, Montagnacs. 

Mr. KenNepy (Peace River): You are sure of that? 

The WITNEss: Quite sure. 

Mr. Youne: Is there no possibility of breaking the French combine, as 
they did the Scotch? 

The Witness: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you that letter from the Scotch firm of solicitors? 

The WitNnxEss: Yes. 

The CHaiRMAN: There have been two or three references to the breaking 
of a Scotch combine, which I think is a very unfair statement. There was no 
Scotch combine. As a matter of fact, there was no intimation at all from 
the committee, or anyone on it, but a firm of Scotch lawyers representing these 
firms, wrote to us about the matter. I had not intended bringing it up, but at 
the same time I cannot allow that impression to go out. 

Mr. Factor: The whole thing does not amount to anything. 

The CuHarrMANn: This is a letter from John Mair, of Newmilns, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and it is headed “Scottish Madras Association,” and addressed to 
myself, and reads in part as follows:— 

On behalf of the above association, and as instructed by the members, 
I have the privilege of communicating with you in connection with the 
controversy between you and the T. Eaton Company Limited, and any 
other chain or multiple stores who adopt certain methods in business. 
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It is apparent that they saw the report in the paper of the reply that 
Mr. Eaton made when these advertisements were under discussion. 


Dealing with the statements as appearing in the Winnipeg Free 
Press of the 16th and 18th January, as also appearing in the Drapers’ 
record of 10th February, published in Britain, and also the advertisement 
which was published, recently, headed “ More about Eaton’s,’ I have 
the following observations to make which I trust will assist you not 
only in substantiating your arguments, but also in bringing the truth 
home to the Canadian public. 


(1) With reference to the advertisement above referred to,— 
That is the one that was read in the evidence a moment ago. 


—I have no hesitation in stating that it contains misstatements. In the 
first instance, the advertisement states “Scottish weavers of this popular 
fabric (viz. Scotch Madras Muslins) band themselves together and fix 
the price of their product.” The advertisement then goes on to state “ as 
well attempt to move the rock beneath Edinburgh castle, as seek to 
change that price.” 


Mr. Factor: I guess that is what hurt. 


The CHarrmMan: Later, it is stated that owing to the size of the 
order, it was accepted at a price lower than the fixed price. ‘It was 
irresistible.” Does this mean that the T. Eaton Company Limited, with 
all their resources, claim to be capable of shifting the rock beneath 
Edinburgh castle? If so, then surely the logical effect is that they 
appear to be capable of hammering any price, which reduced their 
argument to an absurdity. The real reason for the price having been fixed 
is as follows: Year after year, the price of madras for the Canadian 
market has been so cut, not necessarily on account of competition 
amongst manufacturers, and competition is extremely keen, but 
because of the methods of mass buying. The object in fixing a 
price was to prevent the goods being sold under cost. Admitted, if a 
large order is on the market, a certain amount of temptation inevitably 
arises to cut the price as much as possible, in the hope that by mass 
production, no loss may be involved, although at the same time there 
is little or no hope for any profit. If every manufacturer attempted 
mass production, not only this country, but every other country would 
be flooded with goods, all made on an uneconomical basis. Such condi- 
tions could only carry on with one result—the survival of the fittest; 
a condition of affairs not to be tolerated or even thought of. It is also 
an admitted fact that the lower the price, the lower the quality. When 
quality in Madras ultimately reaches such a low standard, it cannot 
conscientiously be described by the name of madras. It becomes a 
poor rag which no housewife would purchase after one experience. 

(2) The advertisement referred to states the present fixed price was 
too high to permit of an attractive selling price for the Canadian house- 
hold. The price fixed was 44d. per yard for goods 36 inches wide, and 
54d. per yard for goods 45 inches wide, which included the cost of yarns, 
labour involved in producing, carriage to port, discount and commission. 
The Canadian public know the price they had to pay for these goods, 
and from this information they are in a position to judge whether the 
goods were bought and sold at an attractive price. 

(3) With reference to the statement “An order for nearly a quarter 
of a million yards, the largest order in the long history of the largest 
madras house in Scotland” I cannot confirm or refute the amount of 
yards ordered, but the statement that it is the largest order ever placed 
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is absolutely untrue and without foundation. Again, the words “in the 
long history of the largest madras house in Scotland” are in the same 
category. As a matter of fact, the largest houses in the madras trade in 
Scotland did not make a yard of the order. 


That is the substance of the letter. 

Mr. Instey: They admit the combine. 

Mr. Youne: They admitted the fixed price, and admitted they lowered 
the price. 

The CuHairMAN: They admit the price for the product was fixed. 

Mr. Youne: And Eaton’s lowered it. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: Yes, to give a cheaper price to the Canadian house- 
wife; then they added a mark-up of 50 per cent on it. 


Mr. Factor: There is nothing unusual about that. 


The Wirness: We have one other example of a coat sale, to which reference 
was made in previous evidence. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You were asked to inquire into it?—A. Yes. The following example 
of an advertisement appearing in the Montreal Star will demonstrate the prac- 
tice of averaging the merchandise purchased at different prices. On Friday, 
3rd November, the T, Eaton Company Limited— 

Q. This is the October advertisement?—A. On 20th October, the T. Eaton 
Company Limited of Montreal, advertised 400 winter coats at $25, 25 per cent 
of these being genuine French Montagnacs, or genuine Isaac Carr’s Elysians at 
$25. The merchandise referred to in this advertisement, was purchased largely 
in Montreal. 20 coats were purchased from one factory at $45; 3 coats were 
purchased from another factory at $41; 13 coats were purchased from another 
firm at $26; 10 coats were purchased at $26; 50 coats were purchased at $15.40; 
281 coats were purchased at $15,40; and the rest at $15.40, or a total of 397 coats 
in all. They were sold at $25. This is the merchandise referred to in exhibit 78, 
filed with the evidence on Tuesday, 27th March, 1934. That is the reason for 
this reference. 

Q. Those are the prices paid for those coats, and in that case you had how 
many coats over $25?—A. About forty-six coats. 

Q. Forty-six coats over $25?—A. 351 under—showed a mark-up of 33:3 
on cost. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
é Q. What would be the cost to the company—the laid down cost?—A. About 
8.45. 
Q. That is average?—A. Average. 


Mr. Factor: The point is that they were averaging. 
The Witness: On the selling—selling Montagnacs costing $45 for $25. 


Mr. Sommervitie: The plan originally was that the advertisers sold Mon- 
tagnacs valued at ordinarily $69.50 and Carr’s and Elysians ordinarily $45 to $25. 


By Mr. Young: 


_ Q. I think what Mr. Johnson read was an example of the effect of averag- 
ing the sale?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Averaging the sale and figuring your average on average priced coats 
which show a net profit of——A. 33-3. 
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Q. In this case, as in the other, are you unable to state whether or not the 
advertised number of expensive coats was in the lot?—A. They were with the lot. 

Q. They were. You are able to ascertain that?—A. Yes. 

Mr, SoMMERVILLE: From the prices paid for the coats and the invoices you 
say the coats were there? 


The Witness: The coats were there. 
ae Kennepy (Peace River): Are we getting the facts about the forty 
coats? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In this case he says they were in, but in the 
other case he did not know. 
_ The Wrrness: The facts were indicated by the company as to, the definite 
price. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The price they paid for them. 
The Wirness: Yes, and the. definite goods that went into that sale. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this practice of averaging things together, of selling a group of things 
at an average price confined to these big houses, or is it followed by others?—A. 
No small houses could do it. 

Q: They never do it?—A. Very seldom. This is one of the peculiarities 
to-day in the way the manufacturers bulk and average their stuff—they are 
sold on average basis. Take coats worth up to $22 and down to $12 and sell them 
at $16. 

Mr. SomMervitte: That is to meet a selling price that is fixed by a large 
advertiser? 

The Wirness: That coat would retail for $25. 


The committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Watter L. Gorpon, recalled: 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, continuing the merchandising methods, will you just finish 
up your summary on that?—A. This morning I explained that it was not the 
practice to make out large masses of orders covering the purchases by all dif- 
ferent units. Statement H-2 shows some fairly large orders. The names are 
there. It was not printed for that reason. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. This big order for Madras was an exceptional case, was it? They don’t 
mass their orders into one?—A. They don’t as a rule, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us get clear on that. The department will buy, but is it not a fact 
that the manufacturer who sells to the department in Toronto knows that he 
will sell to Winnipeg, Halifax and the other stores as well?—A. To a large extent, 
yes. 

By Mr. Young: 

Q. How does he know?—A. Well, frequently buyers go together, and they 
make arrangements to take so much for Toronto and so much for the other 
places, but they would issue more than one order. 
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Q. You mean the buyer for the Winnipeg store and one for the Toronto 
store will go together to a manufacturer, we will say in some place else, and each 
place his own separate order?—-A. Sometimes, yes. 

Q. Is that the practice of the company?—A. Yes. Rather than make out 
the one written order, they would issue two or three or four. 

Q. How many different stores keep buyers?—A. Every store. Every depart- 
ment manager is a buyer. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Every department manager is a buyer, and each store is departmentalized. 
In the Toronto store you said there were 180 merchandising department 


managers?—A. Yes. 
Q. And 40 in the mail order? 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. There is no centralized buying agency?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You say each can buy; each can go together to the factory and buy 
their supplies?—A. They either do that or appoint one of their buyers to do it 
for them. The manager from Saskatoon, for instance, may get the Winnipeg 
buyer to place his order for him. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But they will go through from the individual order?—A. The actual 
written order goes through from the different departments. Statement H-3 
shows the total. 

Q. Wait a minute, before we leave H-2. Let us get some idea of the size 
of the orders. Here are 20,000 gallons of oil from one firm; 900 washing ma- 
chines from another; 250 vacuum cleaners; 10,000 cigarette machines; 9,000 
pairs of hose, 1,000,000 razer blades. 


Mr. Younc: Those must have been collective orders, surely. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Well, these are marked “All stores”, departments of all stores?—A. Yes. 
They would not be collective orders. One or two might, but not the majority. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do they order 1,000,000 blades at one time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here is an order of 2nd September, 1932?—-A. That might have been an 
order for all the branches. It is occasionally done, but it is not the usual 
practice. 

Mr. Factor: It says, ‘All stores”. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, all stores. Here are Apex vacuum cleaners, 1,000 
of them; 17,000 blankets; 7,200 overalls; 500 dozen slips; 400 dozen lingerie, 
slips; 150 refrigerators; 40 bedroom suites; another one of 40 bedroom suites; 
2,950 pairs of trousers; 1,151 suits of clothes; made-to-measure, 2,200 suits of 
clothes; ready-made, 1,650; 500 suits of clothes; 1,000 top coats. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How would you give an order for thousands of made-to-order suits of 
clothes?—A. Well, they buy the suit lengths and they sell the suits. 
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Q. They send in the measure?—A. When they sell them, they measure the 
customer and the measurements are sent down to the manufacturer. 
Mr. Sommervitiy: Here is an order for wallpaper, 333,000 rolls of wall- 
paper. Here is another one, 140,000 rolls of wallpaper. Another to another 
firm, 70,000 odd rolls of wallpap er; 100,000 rolls of wallpaper, another 100,000 
rolls of wallpaper, 200,000, 200, 000, 100, 000. 
Mr. Youne: Who was all that wallpaper bought from? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Different firms, some in Toronto, some in Montreal. 
There are six or seven firms mentioned. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then on the next page, H-3, you have grouped the purchases from sup- 
pliers of merchandise to the Ontario units of the company alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is only Ontario, and this does not include what is supplied to Cana- 
dian Department Stores?—A. No. 

Q. Or to the groceterias?—A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is for the year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

@. Of these orders, amounts purchased, over $500,000, one firm; $400,000 to 
$500,000, one firm; from $300,000 to $400,000, four firms; from $200,000 to 
$300,000, ten firms, totalling a great variety of things; purchases of $100,000 
to $200,000, twenty-eight firms?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: For the whole year? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Purchases for the whole year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are just giving an idea of the volume of ayn nee for the Ontario 
units. Then there would be the western units and the maritimes as well as this? 
—A. Yes, there is a similar statement showing for Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the significance of this statement other than indicating the 
volume of business?—-A. None at all. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quantity buying, volume. 

The CHAIRMAN: A question of fact. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What I can’t understand is how the manufacturer, selling, we 
will say to the Toronto store, can have any assurance that he is going to sell to 
the Winnipeg store, if he uses the Toronto store. If the Winnipeg buyer is 
brought in, I don’t know how he is going to be drawn by bargains giving to 
another branch. 

Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: If he has succeeded in selling to the largest unit, I pre- 
sume he would sell to the other units; he would have a chance and he would fix 
his price accordingly. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is there any indication that that is being done, Mr. Gordon?—A. There 

is no indication of any systematic combining of orders; but a supplier of regular 

merchandise is accustomed to selling so much to the ‘different units each year, 
so I am informed. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You will find, in the other units that are examined, the same suppliers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Supplying similar goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. To all the different units?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you proceed with your narrative, please?—A. We were asked 
to look into the question of discounts, extra discounts or rebates. In same 
cases extra discounts or rebates are received from suppliers. These discounts 
are based in various ways, such as, first of all, a percentage on purchases over 
a given amount or on a sliding scale; secondly, a percentage on total purchases; 
thirdly, a flat rate on the quantity purchased, generally on certain specific lines; 
and fourthly, a flat rate per month or per season for general publicity. This 
occurs very seldom and for small amounts only. 

The company’s officials prepared lists of the extra discounts received in the 
year ended 11th January, 1934, by the Toronto stores, and Toronto mail order 
division. Extra discounts were received by the Toronto stores from 113 sup- 
phers ranging in amount from $8.16 to $4,996 and totalling $60,598.31. The 
mail order division received a total of $23,862.79 from 42 suppliers ranging in 
amount from $8 to $3,839.76. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. On what amount of purchases were those?—A. Total purchases of the 
Toronto stores. 

Q. I mean, with regard to those rebates you have just referred to, what 
amount of purchases do they represent?—A. The list of those rebates was pre- 
pared by the company’s officials, and it has not been compared with the total 
purchases from these individual suppliers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It is a statement of what they said they had received?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You don’t know what percentage that is of the total value of trade?—A. 
No. 


Mr. Nasu: It is a very big job to get that. 


The Wirness: Advertising allowances: Contributions towards the cost of 
the company’s advertising were received by the Toronto stores in the year 1933 
from 172 suppliers, according to the list supplied us by the company’s officials. 
The contributions ranged in amount from $4.20 to $4,029.30 and totalled $32,- 
521.09. Contributions to the cost of the mail order catalogues in 1933 were 
received from 6 suppliers, amounting to $5,952.39. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Was there any evidence of any other contributions to the mail order 
catalogues?—A. We found a contribution from one supplier of $5,250 towards 
the cost of the 1934 catalogue. That is the present one. 

Q. The present catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is one supplier who made a single contribution of $5,250?—A. Yes, 
to the present catalogue. 

Q. Have you examined as to whether or not other contributions have been 
received for the 1934 catalogue?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. Or is this a departure from the practice of previous years?—A. I cannot 
say that either. The total for 1933 was $5,952.39. 

_ Q. Do you know whether or not a single supplier was the one who con- 
tributed $5,952?—A. I believe it was a contributor, but not to the same extent. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Can you tell me whether the supplier who contributed to the 1934 
catalogue, whether his goods were featured in that catalogue?—A. Yes, they 
pewiere: 

Q. Specially?—A. His name was advertised. 

In some cases the manufacturers supply demonstrators to display and sell 
their particular lines in the stores. The officials of the company state that 
arrangements for demonstrators are usually made at the request of the manu- 
facturers and that the total number in the Toronto stores at the 26th May, 
1934, was:— 


Paid by the T. Eaton Company and ghana in full 


to suppliers.. .. 29 
Paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged i in art 

Lovsupplers jai, 2 : Ca 13 
Paid direct by suppliers. . chad: sOassiotin ghia “Romincs sisecs aan meet 
Lotal:number,of.demonstualorse 4). {14> a -Geddo-ran weieeon 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And of the 156, those paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in 
full to the suppliers numbered 29?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in part to suppliers 
numbered 13?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those paid direct by the suppliers numbered 114?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether or not those demonstrators also sell other mer- 
chandise?—A. Yes. They come under the T. Eaton Company Limited for 


discipline and management. 
Purchases made by the Toronto Stores and Mail Order division in the 


year 1933 from foreign countries amounted to:— 


Great Britain: 9). 0.0... ow. 6s ee oe on 
United, SUabeS: yc op cere ae og ce 852,557 
Germany. 9c 6 eee eee 236,396 
SwatZenlande gi dpg se a 117,645 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 0.0 1): Soe: gence eee 92,050 
Gal yer 8 POL SE ae ieee eee ae 41,035 
Wustria. 2°26 ByBOTeS: Sr eee Ce, ener eee 30,050 
Beleiim oe OF ee ee ee re 30,735 
SSenL 2 CU seek Mech vein Meer Re eee 4,921 
Sweden.. .. . Oe eee ee 6,987 


Foreign countries, ‘including Holland, Finland, 
Hungary, Turkey, Ae Denmark, Mexico, 


Roland ae ve see 9,680 
China and HARA Be as Ghee re Ca 35,920 
NES. 6 ob Bc Bee 240,473 


A total of $4,021,075 SP compares with hoe purchases of approximately 
$31,360,000, approximately 13 per cent. 

@: Yes, 13 per cent imported from outside countries and 86 per cent 
purchased at home?—A. Yes. In the above summary the pound sterling was 
converted into dollars at a rate of $4.75. 

The company does not make a practice of bringing in large quantities of 
merchandise on consignment. The total cost of merchandise brought in on 
consignment by the Toronto stores in 1933 amounted to approximately $457,000 
which included approximately $145,000 of oriental rugs, $93,000 of paintings, 
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etc., and $75,000 of jewelery. This compares with the total purchases of the 
Toronto stores in 1933 of approximately $23,000,000. I want to explain that 
this is the total brought in on of eget and it does not include sales made 
from samples. 


Q. In the furniture department you have samples put on the floor?— 
A. On consignment. 

Q. Then sales made from those samples— —A. Are regular sales and 
not consignment merchandise. I have an analysis of this. 


Merchandising 


The sales of the Toronto Store departments are very carefully watched 
by the merchandise office manager who keeps a check on the percentages of 
mark-up being obtained, the reductions in selling prices (or mark-downs) and 
who also decides the amount to be expended on advertising by each depart- 
ment (which is subject to revision from time to time). A somewhat similar 
check is kept in the mail order division. 


In recent years of declining prices the merchandise office have called for 
higher mark-ups; they have always instructed the department managers what 
average percentage to aim at. The department managers are entirely responsible 
for the mark-ups on individual items of merchandise, although the merchandise 
office reveals all high and all low mark-ups each week in order to see that the 
fluctuations are not too great. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Who fixes the initial mark-up?—A. The department manager. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. He is told what he has to aim at and he fixes the mark-ups on the 
various items, having in mind the class of his stock and the expectations of sale 
in order to arrive at this mark-up that he aims at—A. Yes. The individual 
mark-ups are left entirely to him. 


The expenses of the departments are budgeted and checked by the “expense 
office” which is directly responsible to the director in charge of merchandise. 
The “expense office” is also responsible for checking the expenses of the mail 
order division, Canadian Department Stores, Toronto factory, ete. 


It has been the company’s policy to increase the advertising in recent years 
in order to attempt to overcome the increased sales resistance on the part 
of the public. Statement I-2 shows the particulars of the increase for the 
Toronto stores both in the number of lines of advertising in the four Toronto 
daily papers and also in the total cost for the years 1926 to 1933 inclusive. 

Q. The 1926 total was $544,213?—A. Yes, and 4,601,256 lines. 

Q. Yes, and for last year?—A. Last year it was $878,770. 


Q. An increase of about 50 per cent in cost?—A. The cost increased 61 per 
cent and the number of lines increased 46 per cent. 


Q. And sales were reduced from $53,000,000 to $34,000,000?—A. Yes. 
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Statement I-2 
THE T. EATON CoO., LIMITED 
STATEMENT OF THE ADVERTISING OF THE TORONTO STORES 
22ND JANUARY 1926 To 11TH JANUARY, 1934 
Number of Advertising Lines 
Year ended 
The The The 
Toronto Evening Mail and | The Globe Total Total Cost 
Daily Star | Telegram Empire 
$ 

20thiJanuvanys LO2(ssee se oe ic 1,682,910 1,727,285 598, 880 592,181 4, 601, 256 544, 213 
Loch Vanvanye lO28ee ese ee 1,766, 350 1,785, 824 629, 963 617, 134 4,799,271 byAlet ell 
Slstdanvanryel929).27 0. 4622 2,009,415 2,010, 029 698, 923 675, 547 5,393,914 673,278 
B0th danuarys looOhe 5 5: 2,118,118 2,109,055 667, 987 697,170 5,592, 330 715, 293 
29th! Janveny.) Looe sea. 2,312,826 2,310,939 655, 449 864, 393 6, 143, 607 806, 465 
1A thedanuary. 1Os2eeeee eee 2,502,353 2,484, 557 619, 150) 649, 911 6, 255, 971 792,053 
IthWanuany, LOSsiens 040 2-oe 2,000 tel 2,525, 559 618, 044 616, 370 6, 297, 094 828,963 
lithe Janvanyalo 34ers ra 2,753, 249 2,707, 114 654, 274 596, 792 6,711, 429 878,770 


The Witness: The number of mail order catalogues issued since 1929 has 
decreased particularly because of the increased number of people on relief who 
have not been in the position to buy merchandise and to whom catalogues have 
not been sent in recent years. 

The amount to be expended on advertising by each department is decided 
by the merchandise office manager who may also suggest that a department 
concentrate its advertising on regular merchandise or on special lines. The final 
decision as to the actual merchandise to be advertised, however, is made by the 
department managers. The advertising method to be employed is left to the 
advertising department to settle. The advertising department is also responsible 
for reporting to the merchandise office if the departments do not keep within their 
allowance for advertising. 

The merchandise office also supervises the “8.30 special” sales and a lot 
of sales. The policy of placing certain merchandise on sale from 8.30 to 9.30 
in the morning is a long-established one in the T. Eaton Company, the object 
being to fill the store as early as possible and to keep the sales clerks busy. 
The merchandise office sets the dates of these ‘‘ 8.30 specials” in advance and 
notifies different departments in turn to advertise merchandise which will be sold 
at prices which will attract a crowd. The company’s officials stated that the 
reductions in mark-up are usually small but that limited quantities of attractions 
such as candies, toys, soaps, sugar, drugs, groceries, etc., have been offered for 
sale at slightly less than cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are you dealing with the mail order business as a separate department 
later on?—A. Yes. Statement H-4 shows 24 departments of the Toronto stores 
in which merchandise other than clearance stocks was advertised and sold at 
less than laid down cost in the year ended 11th January, 1934. The total sales 
of this nature amounted to $137,803. This statement was prepared by officials 
of the company and does not include sales made at less than cost which were 
not advertised. 
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Statement No. H—4 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


MERCHANDISE OTHER THAN CLEARANCE Stocks ADVERTISED AND SOLD AT LESS THAN Lam-Down Cost 
By Toronto Stores DepaRTMENTS, YEAR ENDED 11TH JANUARY, 1934 


Percentage 
Department — Sales to Total 
Sales 
$ 7 

A. TQ) EGsigravsseackoeshawee dacs vidoe Rtied Baier iam aA gin ae menanin 11 lhe she ia 
Nee Age Nena) HOsierye: o) © ede te 0 Sch. cpord capvoyate sy. Versiciziayiyereie’s ocsse d+ elie © bis Bh |S Re Ue 
Ae Ore Hand kenchiefsee ayers mrt: Fae eas ce heise JSEEE onl. locas a ee. 487 “4 
LO mNONGerwean. vies syn cts IE LD. API, A. ROA. a GOD NBR. co 
Mee cups: fey Jeary as. Ws. 2 as sai Ts Regeevedied. fap owel! 6, 643 1-1 
HTM Spe OKGUINGR rere Pe OTE. cia visi clete «leis die 8 SAE eNO SURISM 1,794 “5 
rtm SOADBN Ae eedeel: Mine kees een eeee ST a PP Ae ST 4,099 1-9 
1D 2) | (Cem Nerwe Sess Aa US Sea DARE ae Seer SUSE RCAnIn pes eae Armes 14,023 4-5 
Pee oOPe| Grocenieses, bess te le or pyatied. (ty oks Gald cert Saatiis  dascden chpsauen 3 56, 671 4-0 
Bio taee | (GQROCELOIIN see ay tae eens Voce tiles URES SUITS ok NEE ile wes 39, 522 8-2 
rican | ETHEL CATS asus epee ne Agee Gos ee cee io civcs sce slog s sine' ws 1 UGLY Ge [ier eta aoe 
Eten ena Grlaag were: nti ise citenk jel fois. sei ty efoids be aks o sislasie 8 $6 CO eee ror 
Elgmaer WOodemware:: Foil hi ssn yeertys the. tok diss SO IRL CIEE. Hoek 8. USO A ee esses 
wil Teh [PSR CE sees ees a jatar aah eine a aa ter ea at SN 1,647 5 
Mie een Mon BOUIN GS 7 te src ts- cpa a). sh byacicjgieye «eek + 1s Selene aisles acs 7A gl RO ee = Geman 
SietOme [Rows he nee SE Pk ON ok Ee te oA 4,380 1-9 
ib UNCC SEM ec ene artic eee rice wees cr ees gecce seas Meee canes 
WeptumeContectionery, NOtOns. ©tC: 4.555. ... 5606326 eck ce sce e ce ees 3,314 1:3 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are evidences of loss leaders?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, in 24 departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. And it was -4 per cent of their sales?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were all those sold as loss leaders?—A. Those are what have been 
referred to as loss leaders. The statement is headed ‘‘Merchandise other than 
clearance stocks advertised and sold at less than laid down cost.” 
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By Mr. Factor: 
i ao substantial portion of that apparently is on groceries and groceteria? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Totalling $96,000?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Candies, $14,023; groceries, $56,671; and groceteria, $39,522?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. Do they deal in bread products?—A. They do not advertise them as 
loss leaders; they may sell bread; I did not inquire into that, but it is not 
the policy to advertise those products or to sell them at less than cost. 

Q. Are they sold in their grocery department?—A. I do not know. 

Mr. Sommervitte: Bread is not sold as a loss leader in Toronto. 

The Wirness: If bread is sold at all it is sold above cost but not advertised 
as a loss leader. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And these are only the items that are sold at less than the laid down 
cost?—-A. Advertised and sold. 
Q. There may be many thousands of articles that are sold at. the laid 
down cost or 10 per cent about which would not be included in this. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. C. & S. meats, is that cured and salted?—A. No, Carry & Save Depart- 
ment. 

The Witness: The company have not discontinued the policy of “loss 
leader” advertising although they still sell articles at as low a price as their 
competitors even if it means incurring a loss. 

It is the company’s policy to operate certain departments such as the 
groceries at a loss as a service to its customers in order to get them into the 
habit of buying from “ Eaton’s.” The grocery department does not return 2 
net profit to the company. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They do not expect it to?—A. That is what the officials informed us. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Do you know about the loss leaders in other units?—A. Our agents 
made an examination of the records of the Edmonton store and report that 8 
per cent of the sales of that store are sold at an advance of 10 per cent or 
less. In the same store 34 per cent of the sales of the drug department are 


sold at cost or less. 
Q. We have got 34 per cent of loss leaders in the drug department of that 


Suore; A ese 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are these advertised goods?-—A. I cannot tell you definitely, but they 
would not sell them as loss leaders without advertising them as such in the 
regular course of business. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In the grocery department, the total loss was $56,390 and the loss 


leaders amounted to $56,671?—A. Yes. 
Q. All the loss seems to have been sustained through selling loss leaders. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is just a coincidence. 


The Witness: No, the head office make an allowance to the department 
for any loss incurred in this manner. I do not think that the two figures are 
comparable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Therefore, the loss in the grocery would be almost double were they 
not credited back with the loss leaders?—A. If that is the case, yes. 

Sales called “ Maple Leaf Specials” and ‘‘Supervalues ” are put on from 
time to time; these are arranged in advance and last for a full day. A consider- 
able quantity of merchandise is usually sold at these sales and it is not the 
practice to take losses, a reasonable mark-up usually being insisted upon, the 
mark-up being lower than the average however. 

“Spotlight” sales are carried on in January and February—different lines 
of merchandise being sold on different days. Considerable quantities of mer- 
chandise are sold and the mark-ups are maintained at reasonable levels. 
Merchandise for these sales is usually contracted for, well in advance at lower 
than the prices usually prevailing. 


Department Managers—wWhile a continual check is kept of the operations 
of the various departments it is the company’s policy to give the managers 
every opportunity to display initiative, originality and judgment, but they are 
held directly responsible for the results of their departments and their remunera- 
tion depends to a substantial extent on these results. They receive their 
remuneration in the form of salaries and bonuses which in some cases are quite 
substantial. The relationship of the bonuses to the total remuneration varies; 
the more experienced employees holding responsible positions receive the larger 
bonuses which in some cases exceed the total amount paid to them in the form 
of salary. 

Mr. Factor: The bonuses depended upon the volume of business done in 
the department. 

" Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The balance of that paragraph will perhaps illustrate 
that. 

The Witness: The profits, volume of sales, etc., are taken into considera- 
tion in setting the bonuses but the amounts paid are not entirely based on these. 
In determining the bonuses such things as the responsibility of the particular 
department manager, his value to the company, what he was paid in the 
previous year, etc., are kept in mind, as well as the profits and volume of busi- 
ness of the department. Bonuses have been paid to some department managers 
in recent years even though losses were incurred. 

Both salaries and bonuses were considerably reduced after 1930 and no 
general increases to the higher-paid groups of employees (including department 
managers) have as yet been put into effect. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Dealing with the operations of the Toronto store, merchandising—is 
this statement I-3 printed?—A. Statement I-1 shows the results of the Toronto 
store unit year by year from 1925 to 1933. 
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Q. Perhaps you would read your narrative there, it sets it out rather com- 
pletely?—A. If you examine the statement, a comparison of the sales and the 
gross profit for each year and their relationship to the results of the year ended 
2ist January, 1926 are as follows: 


Sales Gross Profit 
Year 
Amount | Percentage} Amount | Percentage 
$ % $ q% 
Wearending) 2lst Januaryelg26.,. eke. eee... 50, 148, 152 100 | 12,903,359 100 
§ 20th y a Soren a 53, 082, 905 106 | 14,208,385 110 
sf 19th sf MODS ey, Rama teas ORR 55, 307, 625 110 15, 644, 570 121 
ee 31st ce Ng 9 ae ae Ser. Iie sae 59, 534, 932 119 | 16,829,361 130 
ee 30th a ICE (Oe sensi hand asin oer nen 59, 136, 529 118 16, 340, 589 127 
ha 29th We VBA Le eR ce aA pome ee Rane 55,345, 172 110 15, 018, 625 116 
: 14th . OB 2, medae Ree. Se eee ce 47,986, 450 96 | 13,550,080 105 
f 12th rs UBB si ai Re aaa 39, 124, 375 78 | 12,023, 998 92 
< 11th ii OBE 5. Aged TR. ees SE. 34,711, 594 69 ' 11,234, 634 87 


In compiling this statement the year 1926 has been taken as the base year, representing 100 per cent. 


It will be seen from the above summary that while the sales in the year 
ended 11th January, 19384 amounted to only 69 per cent of the sales for the 
year ended 21st January, 1926, the gross profit was only reduced to 87 per cent 
of the figure for the year ended 21st January, 1926. This was accomplished 
by the increased mark-up percentage obtained in recent years. 

Q. The mark-up percentage has increased?—A. After deducting work- 
room wages, 32:19 per cent in 1926; 33-69 per cent in 1931; 40°83 per cent 
in 1932; and 44-25 per cent in 1934. 

Q. The rate of mark-up increasing from 32-19 per cent in the year ending 
January 21, 1926, as compared to 44-25 per cent in the year ending January 11, 
19342?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with that statement the significant figures appear 
to be in the year 1926—$50,000,000 worth of business and a gross profit of 
$12,903,000?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In the year 1934 sales totalled $34,700,000 with gross profits of $11,- 
234,000?—A. Yes, the first year was nearly $12,900,000. 

Q. Yes, and on $50,000,000 of business in 1926 expenses were $10,797,000; 
and on $34,700,000 in 1933, the expenses were $10,505,000; in other words. 
expenses have been reduced about $250,000 while sales have been reduced 
$16,000,000—is that about right?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1926 the cost of sales was apparently 74 per cent; that is, 37 million 
as compared to 50 million?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1934 the cost of sales amounted to 67 per cent?—A. 1933 was 
67-6 per cent. 

Q. As 23 million to 34 million? 


Mr. Factor: The significant thing I think is that despite the increase in 
the mark-up to 44:05 per cent the profit of $1,189,000 shown in 1925 was turned 
into a loss of $466,415 in 1934. 


Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: You have ten million dollars worth of expenses on six- 
teen million dollars less business—that immobile load that Mr. Ilsley has sug- 
gested. 


Mr. Instey:| Yes. 

Q. Just before you leave this comparative statement I-1, in your narrative 
you intimate after referring to the losses of the last few years, the results 
of each department for the year ended 11th January, 1934 are shown in state- 
ment F-1. You refer back to statement F-1?—A. Yes. 

Q. 90 departments incurred loss and 78 showed profits in that year?—A. 
That is correct, the cafeteria department expenses are expected to break even, 
any property loss transferred elsewhere. 

Q. Now then the next statement is what?—A. I-3. 
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Statement I-3 is a comparative statement of the number of sales transactions 
in each year from 1924 to 1933 for the Toronto stores; for the last five years for 
the Winnipeg stores; shows eight years for the Montreal store; for the ten year 
period for the Toronto mail order division; and for the last five years for the: 
Winnipeg mail order division. 

With respect to the Toronto store it indicates that the average sale de- 
creased from $1.18 in 1924 to $0.91 in 1933. 

Q. For a total of 38,170,244 transactions?—A. In 1933. 

Q. That is how many to-day?—A. The Winnipeg store the last five years 
shows that the average sale has decreased from $1.01 in 1929 to $0.64 in 1933. 
In the Montreal store the average sale increased to $1.64 in the year 1929, and 
has since decreased to $1.07. In the Toronto mail order, the average sale was 
$1.93 in 1924, and it has shown a steady decrease to $1.26 in the year 1933. 
In the Winnipeg mail order we find a decrease for each of the first five years;, 
in 1929 the average sale was $1.71, and in 1933 it was $1.20. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In spite of that the mail order business was profitable compared to the 
retail store business?—A. It has been decreasing in Toronto since 1924. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Can you give the number of transactions per day?—A. The approxi-- 
mate number of sales per day based on a 300-day business year would be— 
do you want it in total? 

Q. Toronto, take the year 1933?—A. The Toronto store in 1933 would 
average 127,234 transactions per day; the Winnipeg store 94,841, the Montreal 
store 46,154, the Toronto mail order 30,115, the Winnipeg mail order 47,735; a 
total of 346,079 transactions for these five units. 

Q. What were they at the peak?—A. The total number of transactions?’ 

The CuatrMan: Take the Toronto peak and minimum. 

The Wirness: In Toronto, the average number of transactions per day in 
the year 1928 was 150,394. It showed a slight decrease in 1929 to 146,000 odd. 

The Cuatrman: Have you got the peak and the minimum in any one year?’ 
The average is of no value. Have you the peak and minimum? 

The Wirness: No, not in any one year. 
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Statement I-4 shows the comparative results of the operations of the Toronto 
stores, the Winnipeg store, the Montreal store, and the Toronto and Winnipeg 
mail order divisions for the year 1933. The sales in each unit are shown at 
a. per cent. Of the various other items, the costs are shown as percentage to 
sales. 

Mr. SommeErvILuE: Percentage to sales? 

The Witness: In this statement, yes. 

The Cuarrman: Would it not be better to use the term “ index ”? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 


The CHARMAN: Probably it would be better, because when you say “ per- 
centage ” it might be misleading to the press listening. Index would be better, 
if it is Just as convenient to you. 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. Taking your sales of the year as having an index number of 100?— 
A. The cost on sales in Toronto would be 67-5—do you want me to read them 
right across or up and down? 

Q. I think you had better take the statement down?—A. The workroom 
wages would be 2:4; the total for those two items would be 69-9, leaving the 
gross profit 30:1. 

Q. On sales?—A. On sales. The sales wages would be 6:3 per cent; expenses, 
wages, 3:3 per cent, a total of 9-6; advertising and merchandise display 3:8; 
‘delivery expenses 2-8; the various general expenses total 9-4; interest and stock 
charges -7; furniture and fixture carrying charges °5; rent and space charges 
4-6, making a total of those three items of 5-8; the total expenses charged the 
departments amounting to 31-4, which resulted in a loss of 1-3. 

Q. After charging the departments interest, depreciation and carrying 
charges?—A. All the expenses. 

Q. Furniture and fixtures, rent and space charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I observe the total expenses charged to departments in Toronto 
was 31 cents, but in Winnipeg it was 25 per cent?—-A. 25 per cent, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These are two comparable stores, are they not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Retail stores in both instances?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, in Toronto, out of the sales dollar, 31 cents goes to 
expenses. In Winnipeg, 25 cents go to——A. Yes. 

Q. Yet they make money in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Factor: They have to pay out more for the merchandise, 72:4 as 
compared with 67:5. 

Mr. SomMErVILLE: Their operation is cheaper? 

Mr. Nasu: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: It is cheaper all the way along the line. 
: Me. KeEenNEDY (Winnipeg): Do you know how that difference is accounted 
or? 

The Witness: Well, the wages, sales and expenses; wages in Winnipeg 
are down. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What is the difference? 
The Witness: -7 of one per cent. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Less in Winnipeg? 

The Witness: Less in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Nasu: Would it be convenient to consider this as a sales dollar? Of 
the sales dollar in Toronto, 69-9 is the cost of the goods; in Winnipeg 74 cents 
out of every dollar is the cost of the goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, in the mail order at Toronto, the expenses are 85°9?—A. Yes. 

Q. As compared with 31:4 in the retail store?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Winnipeg mail order the expenses are 24°37—A. Yes. 

Q. On sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Winnipeg and Toronto mail order are profitable enterprises, are 
they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Winnipeg store and the mail order being the most profitable units 
in the system?—A. The most profitable group, yes. 

Mr, Kennepy (Winnipeg): The Winnipeg mail order sales are in excess 
of the Toronto mail order? 

The Witness: They are in the year 1933. 

Mr. SomMMeErvILLE: In Winnipeg, the sales were $17,000,000, one would 
observe, as against $11,000,000 in Toronto. 

Mr. Itstey: Have you any figures to show whether the mail order business 
was up or down, as a whole, and how much, since 1930? 

The WitTNEss: Yes, that will be shown on statement J-2. 

Mr. IustEy: You have not come to that yet. 

The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Comparing the Toronto stores with the Winnipeg store, I see the first 
item on the Winnipeg stores shows the cost of sales was 72-4, and the Toronto 
store 67-5, and the work room wages 2:4 in Toronto as against 1-6 in Winnipeg. 
That means a lower rate of wage in Winnipeg?—A. Not necessarily; they may 
not employ as many work room employees. The total amount in dollars paid 
out in Winnipeg is a lower percentage to sales than the total amount of dollars 
paid out in Toronto. But to get the rates of wages, you would have to know 
the number of their employees. 

Q. Then, the figures 2-5 and 1-6 do not reflect the rate of wages the individ- 
uals recelved?—A. No. 

Mr. Nasu: It would depend upon how much fitting there was done. You 
might find in one town more than another. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): I would imagine it would be no harder to fit 
out there than here. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This indicates they are easier to fit. 

Mr. Nasu: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Straighter, more uniform in shape and size. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No differentials. 

Mr. Youne: Standardized. 

Mr. Facror: The sales wages seem to be lower, too. 

The Wirness: The amount of the sales dollar spent in wages is lower in 
Winnipeg than it is in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will come to an analysis of the wages later on. 

The Witness: Yes. 
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The CHarrMAN: I think we had better leave it till then. 

The Witness: IJ think that completes the narrative. This dealt so far with 
the results of the Toronto stores in total, and it is now the intention to present 
detailed statements of certain of the individual departments. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you present that, Mr. Nash, please? 
Mr. A. E. Nass, recalled. 


The Witness: We took the men’s clothing department, M-31, and our 
statement No. AA1. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is that printed?—A. It is printed, yes. This statement shows 63 
examples of suits, overcoats, overalls, selected from the orders in the department 
to show the laid down cost of those goods, and the initial mark-up on costs as 
indicated by the invoices and the percentage of the mark-up to laid down costs. 

Q. The initial mark-up varies from— —A. Varies from 70:4 per cent to 
25-7 per cent for suits and from 94 per cent to 32-3 per cent for overcoats, and 
the maintained mark-up of the whole was 35-27 per cent on costs. 

Q. After allowing for all mark-downs and shortages?—A. After allowing 
for mark-downs, shortages and so on. 

Q. And averages? Let us have a few samples. 

(Statement AA-1 and other statements showing examples of prices spreads 
printed in appendix to this day’s record.) 

Mr. Facror: 35.27 is the spread between costs and the sales? 


The Witness: The average maintained mark-up on costs. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The first item—Montreal— —A. Montreal firm, 4 piece suits, laid down 
cost including sales tax and freight, $17.31, initial selling price $25, mark-up 
$7.69 or 44.5 per cent on cost. Another part of the same order shows the cost 
of the goods to be $17.31, marked up to $29.50, showing 70.4 per cent on 
cost. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Are you reading from statement AA.1? 

The WitNeEss: I am reading the first two lines there. 

Mr. Factor: You do not show the amount of the latter purchase; is that 
included? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The value is shown there. 

Mr. Factor: The two are grouped? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take some of the larger items, $2,115?—A. Four piece suits, purchased 
for $12.52, laid down, marked up to $20, a profit of $7.48 or 59.7 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. $9,520 purchase?—A. Also 4 piece suits, and the cost laid down $10.68, 
marked up to $16.50, $5.80 initial mark-up, or 54.5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Give us the next large one?—A. The next large one, purchased from 
another Montreal firm, the amount of invoice $7,453.40, purchased for $17.67 
laid down, marked up to $26.50, initial mark-up $8.83, 50 per cent on cost. 
The next item, purchased from another Montreal firm, also 4 piece suits, laid 
down for $13.54, marked up to $20, or $6.46 initial mark-up, 47.7 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Here is a large item, $14,970.35?—-A. Purchased from a Montreal firm, 
4 piece suits, amount of invoce, $14,790.35, purchased for $13.69, laid down, 
marked up to $20, a mark-up of 6.31 or 46.1 per cent on cost. 
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Mr. Betu: What year? 


The Witness: All in 1933, or in some cases, January or February, 1934, 
some recent cases. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Here is another one, $12,281.50?—A. Also 4 piece suits, laid down at 
$15.44, marked up to $21.50, $6.06 initial mark-up, or 39.2 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item is also the same?—A. The next item, $15,935.50; the 
purchase included the same mark-up. 

Q. I observe that of all these firms, only one is a Toronto firm, and the 
rest are Montreal firms.—A. I think most of the purchases in this department 
have come from or are made in Montreal, or from the Eaton factory, as we 
will show you on another sheet. 


Mr. Youne: Does Toronto object to that? 

Mr. SommervitutE: No, it is just an observation that these sixty-three 
examples were instances. 

The Witness: It is not leaving Toronto out in the cold; it is the ordinary 
run of the business in that department that the purchasing is done in Montreal. 

Mr. Factor: Probably they can get them cheaper in Montreal. 


The Witness: I think the Montreal needle trade generally produces a 
cheaper garment than in Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Overcoats?—A. The first purchase in Montreal is $3,763.50 and shows 
a unit laid-down cost of $10.31, mark-up—two prices $20 and $15. Average 
initial mark-up $9.69 in one case and $4.69 in the other, mark-up 94 per cent 
and 45.5 per cent respectively on cost. 

Topcoats purchased in Montreal to the amount of $12,592.50, laid-down 
at $12.28, mark-up $19.75, initial profit $7.47 or 60.8 per cent on cost. 

Overcoats $13,290.75, unit laid-down cost $15.89, mark-up from $19.75 
to $25 or 24.3 per cent and 57.3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here is another example of overcoats $4,928?—A. Overcoats unit laid- 
down cost $16.43, marked up to $25, initial mark-up $8.75, 52.2 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Topcoats?—A. Topcoats, unit laid-down cost $7.50, initial selling price 
$11, initial mark-up $3.50, 46.7 per cent on cost. 

Q. Trousers?—A. Flannel trousers, unit laid-down cost $2.39, mark-up 
$3.95, initial mark-up $1.56—65.3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Flannels again?—A. Flannel trousers, laid down cost $3.34, mark-up $5, 
initial mark-up $1.66—49-7 per cent on cost. 

Young men’s pants—purchased at $2.12 laid down, mark-up $2.95, initial 
mark-up 83 cents, 39-1 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see a certain brand of overalls?—A. Purchased in Hamilton, laid 
down cost $1.19, $1.49 and $1.43, mark-up $1.79 on the first two and $1.49 on 
the last named, initial mark-up percentage 25-2 per cent to 20-1. 

Q. Clothing. These are purchased from the Eaton factories?—A. Pur- 
chased from the Eaton factories. Take the first item. Overcoats purchased 
in September, 1933—5,759 purchased from their own factory, unit laid down 
cost $12.99, mark-up $20, initial mark-up $7.01—54 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Factor: Those coats purchased in the factory, are they purchased 
at cost in the factory or do they put margin on the cost price? 


The Wirness: There is a little margin. We will come to the profit of the 
factory department later. 
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Mr. Iustey: According to the evidence in Simpsons they did not make any 
profit. That was the reason they had a heavy mark-up in their own factories; 
is that the case here? 


The Wirness: No, they show a slight mark-up over the actual cost of 
the factory. As a matter of fact, we will show you later that the factory does 
make a net loss in all its operations. 

Mr. Iustpy: Are the mark-ups higher on the goods that they manufacture 
in their own factories? 


The Wirness: No, I do not think so. We will find that their factory is 
not able to sell as cheaply as some of the people from whom they buy. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Four piece suits?—-A. Four piece suits purchased from the factory— 
unit laid down cost $17.23, mark-up $25, initial mark-up $7.77 with a mark-up 
of 45-1 per cent on cost. Those were purchased from what is known as the F-7 
department of the factory. That is the Toronto factory. 

Q. We will have a report on wage conditions in this particular department 
later?—A. Then, we show some purchases from the Montreal factory, F-31— 
some moleskin pants purchased at $1.86 laid down, mark-up $2.95, initial 
mark-up $1.09—58-6 per cent on cost. 

Hairline trousers purchased for $3.18, mark-up $5, initial mark-up $1.82— 
o7-2 per cent on cost. 

Here are horsehide coats—unit laid down cost $7.26, mark-up $10.95, 
initial mark-up $3.69—50-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Take the St. John factory?—A. Purchases from the St. John factory. 
I see overalls purchased for $12.72 per dozen, mark-up $18, initial mark-up 
$5.28—41-5 per cent on cost. 

Blue combinations purchased for $21.52 a dozen, mark-up $30, initial 
mark-up $8.48—39-4 per cent on cost. There will also be a report on the 
factory at St. John. 

Mr. Factor: I notice that the gross is 35 per cent, the factory is 35-27 
per cent compared with the gross of 25-37 per cent when purchased outside 
of the factory. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are all put together; and the maintained mark-up 
is the maintained mark-up of the department, and it is the average wherever 
the goods come from. 

The Wirness: Now, just before we leave the men’s clothing department, 
I would call attention to statement AA-3 which follows as the operating state- 
ment of this department for the year ending 11th January, 1934, and it shows 
its sales $1,058,000, and after applying expenses there was a profit of $8,930 
net profit in that department. The following statement is AA-4. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is gross? 
The Wirness: Gross 35 per cent. 
Mr. SomMERvILLE: No, gross profit. 


The Wirness: In dollars, you mean? Gross profit $276,079 or 35:27 per 
cent on cost and before workroom wages and the net profit was after wages. 
The other expenses were its share of the general expenses such as interest, 
rent and its own wages and supervision, advertising and so on, $8,930. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In other words, it carried $231,760 of expenses according to the com- 
pany’s records?—A. Yes. The following statement AA-4 shows that, department 
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on a five year basis and indicates in 1929 on the same basis comparable through- 
out the years there is a profit in 1929 and a loss in 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
the profit I have referred to in 1933. 

Q. Three years of losses—1930, 1931 and 1932—are turned into a profit 
of $8,930 in 1933 and was largely attributable to— —A. They sold more 
units and, therefore, the mark-up was spread over a greater number of units 
of overcoats or suits. 

Q. Is it not largely attributable to this $16.50 a suit?—A, I cannot answer 
that definitely. I think, perhaps, that is the case. I would not like to say 
definitely that I know that. As to the $16.50 suit this is part of that. Perhaps 
you wish to come back to that later. The next one is furniture department, 
statement AA-5. This statement shows 140 examples of price spreads in the 
furniture department. In the last year—that is the year 1933—the gross profit 
percentage of maintained mark-up in that department was 45-2 per cent on 
cost after write-downs, shortages and so forth, and the initial mark-ups range 
from 66:8 down as low as 5 per cent. 

Q. Now, take a few of these—$1,440?—A. Dining room suite, walnut, 
nine pieces, laid-down for $129.32, mark-up $215.73, initial mark-up $86.41— 
66-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Bedroom suite, walnut, laid down cost $93.31, 
mark-up $155.10, initial mark-up $61.79—66-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see here some porcelain top tables?—A. Laid down cost $3.87, mark-up 
$6.25, initial mark-up $2.38—61-5 per cent on cost. 

Bedroom suite four pieces purchased in Ontario, unit laid down cost $115.98 
on two purchases. One purchase was marked up to $183.30 and the other one to 
$178.13 with initial marks-up of $67.32 and $62.15—58 per cent and 53:6 per 
cent on cost. 

Dining room suite, walnut, nine pieces, laid down cost $120.25, mark-up 
$185.65, initial mark-up $65.40—54-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. Cedar lined wardrobes $1,100?—-A. Cedar lined wardrobe purchased for 
$11.66 laid down, mark-up $17.95, initial mark-up $6.29—53-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Bedroom suite $5,000 worth?—A. Four piece bedroom suite, laid down 
cost $135.50, mark-up $202.10, initial mark-up $66.60—49-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Chairs $1,935?—A. Purchased in Ontario for $4.24 laid down, mark-up 
$5.95, initial mark-up $1.71—40-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Refrigerators?—A. Refrigerators—a substantial purchase of them— 
laid down cost each $115, mark-up $215, initial mark-up $100—87 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Then next to that is a walnut dresser?—A. Walnut dresser, purchased 
at a laid down cost of $14.11, marked to $24.50, an initial mark-up of $10.39 or 
73-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. What is the next item?—A. 4-piece oriental walnut bedroom suite, pur- 
chased for $96.58 laid down, marked up to $164.50, an initial mark-up of $67.92 
or 70-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Farther down you come to a 9-piece dining room suite of old English 
oak?—A. There were two purchases there. One cost $146.62 per suite laid down 
and the other $117.80 laid down, marked up respectively to $230.30 and $178.13, 
or a percentage on cost of 57-3 per cent and 51-2 per cent respectively. 

Q. Take the last item, an unfinished chair,—$144?—A. Unfinished chair, 
purchased for 56 cents laid down, marked up to 59 cents, a 3-cent mark-up or 
5-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. That is almost a loss leader. Then there are special end tables, solid 
walnut?—A. Special end table, solid walnut, purchased for $1.03, marked up to 
95 cents, or a loss of 8 cents. Then AA-6 will show the operating statement of 
the furniture department for the year 1933, and indicates that the gross profit 
was $413,800. 
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Q. The total sales were $1,197,000?—A. $1,329,464. The gross profit was 
$413,866 or 45-2 per cent on the cost of sales. After deducting workroom wages, 
and this department’s share of general expenses, plus its own direct sales wages, 
it showed a loss of $63,369. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, in every case, it has got to be borne in mind that includes 
interest, spare rent?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And general expenses, bonuses, etc.2—A. The share of all the direct and 
indirect expenses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then you have here a very low rental charge in this department, because 
this department occupies four floors in the College street store?—A. It is low 
from a comparative standpoint to the others, because it occupies a large space in 
the College street store. Statement AA-7 shows an 8-year statement of oper- 
ations in that department, and indicates that for five of the years a loss has 
been made, and in three of the years a profit was made. 

Q. The last four years show a loss?—A. The last four years show a loss. 
The loss in 1931 amounted to $313,000. 

Q. The drop in sales was from $2,266,000 in 1926 to $1,329,000 in 1933?—A. 
Yes. It is perhaps interesting to note in that record the fluctuation in the gross 
profit percentage on cost. 

Q. Let us have that?—A. In 1926 it was 27-6 per cent; in 1927, 30-8 per 
cent; in 1928, 31-7 per cent; in 1929, 34-8 per cent; in 1930, 32-1 per cent; 
in 1931, 22-2 per cent; in 1932, 35-6 per cent and in 1933, 42-8 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All right, the next?—A. The next department is the men’s shoe depart- 
ment known as 8-10, Statement AA-8. In this case we have only taken about 
30 examples of price spreads. The gross profit percentage of the department as 
a whole, after write-downs, shortages, etc., was 41-6 per cent on cost, and these 
examples range from an initial mark-up of 69-8 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Q. I observe that a number of these are branded?—A. Yes, largely called 
“Hatonia.” 

Q. ‘ Etonia” shoes. Take the first lot?—A. “ Etonia oxfords,” laid down 
cost was $2.65, marked up to $4.50, an initial mark-up of $1.85 or 69-8 per cent. 

Q. The next lot is 570 pairs of ‘“Eatonia” oxfords?—A. They were purchased 
laid down at a cost of $2.47, marked up to $4, an initial mark-up of $1.53 or 
61:9 per cent. 

Q. What about “Canterbury” oxfords?—A. ‘‘Canterbury” oxfords were pur- 
chased for $4.83, marked up to $7.50, an initial mark-up of $2.67 or 55-3 per 
cent. 

Q. “ Renown” oxfords?—A. ‘Renown oxfords purchased for $2.33 laid 
down, marked up to $3.75, an initial mark-up of $1.42 or 60-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. “Birkdale” oxfords?—A. “Birkdale” oxfords purchased in June, 1933, 
for $3.41, marked up to $5, an initial mark-up of $1.59, or 46-6 per cent on cost. 
There were some more “Birkdales.” 

Q. Yes, “Birkdale” oxfords again?—A. Which show again the same mark-up 
of 46-6 per cent in two cases and 44-9 per cent in the third case. 

Q. Then those in this last list are not named or branded?—A. No. 

Q. The lowest mark-up was what?—A. The lowest mark-up in shoes was on 
shoes purchased in Montreal, some oxfords, for $3.07, marked up to $3.99, an 
initial mark-up of 92 cents or 30 per cent on cost. 
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Q. And the maintained mark-up in this department was 41-6 per cent?—A. 
‘Yes, 41-6 per cent. Statement AA-9 shows the operating statement for this 
department in 1933, and shows out of sales of $427,868, the gross profit was 
$145,753 or 41-6 per cent on cost, and after bearing its share of expenses and 
paying its own direct expenses, there was a net profit of $23,489. 

Q. That is on sales of $427,000?—A. Yes, approximately, or 5 per cent on 
sales. Statement AA-10 gives a five-year statement of operations and shows 
that in all cases this department made a profit which ranged from 5 to 7 per 
cent on sales. 

Q. What was the mark-up in this case, the gross profit mark-up percentage 
on cost?—A. It was 36-6 per cent in 1929; 32-3 per cent in 1930; 32-9 per cent 
in 1931; 34-1 per cent in 1932 and 39-2 per cent in 1933. 

Q. An increase of about 7 per cent since 1930?—A. Yes, an increase of 
about 7 per cent. You were speaking about branded lines. Our information is 
that about 80 per cent of the sales of leather shoes are branded lines. 

Q. About 80 per cent of the sales in Eatons are branded lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this department?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Toronto store?—A. Yes. Then the next department we deal 
with is the home frock department, department G-24, on our statement AA-11. 
We have about 30 examples of price spreads, ranging from in one case, 71:5 
per cent—there is also one of 108-5 per cent and another of 102-4 per cent, 
but that is not indicative of the whole—down to about 32 per cent. 


Mr. Factor: Those are not the frocks that the Chairman referred to last 
Sunday in Toronto, are they? 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: I don’t know. They all come from Montreal. 
Mr. Factor: No, it was smocks he was talking about, not frocks. 


The Wirness: The gross profit for the department or maintained mark-up, 
after write-downs, shortages, etc., for last year was 33°81 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are house dresses?—A. I call them home frocks. 

Q. Home frocks?—A. I don’t know the difference. 

Q. These are getting into some of the cheaper types of dresses?—A. There 
are women’s cotton print home frocks purchased for 53 cents laid down cost, 
marked up to 89 cents, an initial mark-up of 36 cents or 67-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Martha Washington home frocks?—A. Martha Washington home frocks 
purchased at $3.14 laid down cost, marked up to $4.95, an initial mark-up of 
$1.81 or 57-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. All wool jersey dresses?—A. All wool jersey dresses purchased for $1.55 
laid down, marked up to $1,98, an initial mark-up of 48 cents or 28-1 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. That is the smallest mark-up on the purchase price of these home frocks? 
—A. Yes. Those I have described in the first half of that statement are all 
purchased in Montreal; and in the latter half of the statement are purchased 
from different departments of the Toronto factory, Eaton’s. 

Q. Toronto F-8 and Toronto F-12 departments are departments with respect 
to which we will have reports on the wages, and it might be well to observe some 
of these items. You have got some Rayshene dresses?—A. Rayshene dresses, 
laid down cost $2.12, marked up to $3.95, an initial mark-up of $1.83 or 86-3 
per cent. 

Q. Duraline home frocks?—A. Duraline home frocks, laid down for $1.33, 
marked up to $1.95, an initial mark-up of 62 cents or 47-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. There is another one above that at $1.46?—. Laid down cost $1.46, sold 
at $2.95, an initial mark-up of $1.49 or 102-4 per cent on cost. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Have you got books and Stationery there?-—A. That was not one of 
the selected departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Cotton pique home frocks?—A. Cotton pique home frocks, laid down 
at $1.99, mark-up of $2.95, initial mark-up of 96 cents or 44-4 per cent on cost. 
Q. And there was a maintained mark-up there in that department of 33-81 
per cent on cost?—A. Yes, on sales of $70,798, as shown on statement AA-12, 
which also shows the loss sustained in that department. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. In this department have you got the percentage showing the difference 
between the initial mark-up and the ultimate sale, I mean the varying per- 
centages; these are the initial mark-ups. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What Mr. Factor wants to know is, what is the average 
mark-downs for the whole operations. In the Simpson business it was shown 
that the total of mark-downs, shortages and everything else was somewhat less: 
than 4:5 per cent. Have you got that as a separate item? 

The Witness: No, not departmentalized. I do not think it is possible to. 


get that departmentalized. 
Q. In this firm?—A. No. Then statement AA-13 shows a three years 


statement of operations and shows that there has been a loss in the last three: 
years of operations. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That department has been operating at a loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It showed a gross profit of $25,000, $20,000 and $17,000, but after 
charging against it the head office expenses and other expenses it shows a loss? 
—A. Yes. In that case the gross profit percentage on cost has been reduced 
from 36-76 per cent in 1931 to 33-80 per cent in 1933. I would like to correct 
what I said a moment ago. I said I did not think we could get that mark-down. 
We have it in our working sheets but we have not got it actually here in the 
committee room. 

The CuHatrMAN: Make a note of it, Mr. Nash, and give it to us later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, you have got women’s coats up to $39.50?—A. That is right. ft 
is called Department G-36 and our statement No. is AA-14. There are about 
30 examples there of price spreads ranging from one high of 138-09 down to 
36-43 per cent. The gross profit in that department after write-downs, short- 
ages, etc., the last year was 31-96 per cent on cost. 

Q. Take the first item, lots 444 and 445?-A. There were 149 of them 
purchased for $6.30 each, and 50 of them were sold for $15, initial mark-up 
$8.77 or 138-90 on cost; 99 of them were sold for $10, initial mark-up $3.70 
or 58-73 per cent on cost. I have no explanation with me as to the difference. 
It is a large difference and I think we must have inquired into it. 

Q. Well, there are two lots, one lot is 444 and the other 4452?—A. There 
must have been some difference between the goods. 

Q. They cost the same but they have been sold at different prices?—A. No 
doubt there must be some difference in quality. 
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Q. The next item, women’s ccats—Angora Wool Tweed?—A. They were 
purchased for $12.60 laid down, mark-up of $25, initial mark-up $12.40 or 
98-41 per cent on cost. 

Q. Heavy leatherette and jersey raincoats?—A. Purchased for $3.25, a 
mark-up of $5.95, initial mark-up of $2.70 or 82:79 per cent on cost. 

Q. White polo cloth coats?—A. Purchased for $7.08, mark-up of $12.50, 
initial mark-up of $5.41 or 76:36 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have got here plaid and suedeine raincoats?—A. Plaid rain- 
coats purchased for $6.13, mark-up of $9.75, initial mark-up of $3.61 or 58-85. 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Now then, you have a number of women’s coats?—A. Purchased mostly 
in Toronto. 

Q. Take a large group here, 40?—A. Lot No. 605, 40 women’s coats, pur- 
chased for $25, mark-up of $39.50, initial mark-up of $14.50 or 58 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. The next group?—A. 92 women’s coats, purchased for $10.75 each, 
mark-up of $16.75, initial mark-up of $5.99 or 55-63 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have some purchased from the Toronto factory, department 
F-6?—A. Women’s coats, the first item, Manchurian Wolf collars and cuffs, 
purchased from the factory at $24.91, mark-up $39.50, initial mark-up $14.95, 
or 58-57 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Muskrat collars only purchased for $15.90, mark-up 
$25, initial mark-up of $9.10 or 57-23 per cent on cost. 

Q. French seal collars?—A. These were purchased for $12.72, mark-up 
$19.75, initial mark-up $7.03 or 55-27 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the lowest mark-up here at the bottom?—A. Women’s coats— 
sable collars and cuffs, purchased from the factory for $17.22, mark-up of 
$23.50, initial mark-up of $6.27 or 36-43 per cent on cost. In looking at that 
statement you will note that most of the mark-ups are high or higher than 
the average of the gross profit, and the reason is that the mark-downs in that 
department are sharper and severer than in some other departments. 

Q. Yes, but the maintained gross mark-up was 39-16 per cent?—A. That 
is right. Statement AA-15 shows the operations of that department for the 
last year with total sales of $173,000, gross profit of $48,000, or 39-16 on cost, 
and the following statement AA-16 gives a five-year statement of operations 
and indicates that in 1929 there was a net profit of $15,000; in 1930 it was 
$13,000; in 1931 it was $14,000; in 1932 it was $1,300, and a loss of $770 
in 1933. 

Q. And I observe the mark-up there has increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the next are women’s sweaters, knit suits?—A. Yes, women’s. 
sweaters, knit suits and dresses, department G-52, and our statement No. AA-17. 
There are about 50 or 60 examples of price spreads. This is a substantial 
department, and we show on the first page and a half goods purchased from 
outside suppliers and on the latter part of page 2 purchases from the T. Eaton 
Company factory. The maintained mark-up in that department, after write- 
downs, shortages, etc., was 37-45 per cent on cost, and initial mark-ups range - 
all the way from one or two examples of 100 per cent or more—mostly 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent—down to as low as 25 per cent on cost. 

Q. First, imported Cardigans from England?—-A. Purchased for a laid 
down cost of $1.23, mark-up $2.49, initial mark-up of $1.26, or 102-1 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Yes—A. And another lot of Cardigans purchased for $2.25, mark-up 
$3.95, initial mark-up $1.70 or 75-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. 3-piece suits?—A. 3-piece suits purchased for $8, mark-up $13 95, initial : 
mark-up of $5.95 or 74-4 per cent on cost. 
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Q. That is, the taxes are absorbed by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then knitted suits $280.50?—A. Laid down cost of $17.33, mark-up 
$29.50, initial mark-up $12.17 or 70-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some bathing suits?—A. Bathing suits laid down for $1.15, 
mark-up $1.95, initial mark-up 80 cents or 69-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Pullovers?—A. Pullovers purchased for $2.40, mark-up $3.95, initial 
mark-up $1.55 or 64:5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some knitted suits $4,016.25?7—A. Yes. 

Q. From Montreal?—A. Purchased for $9.28 laid down, mark-up $17.95, 
initial mark-up $8.67 or 93-5 per cent on cost. There were some marked up 
to $17.95, some $13.95, and some $9.95, and the mark-ups range from 93-5 per 
cent on cost to 7-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the average?—A. The average for the whole is 63-1 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Long sleeve pullovers, $1,050?—A. Long sleeve pullovers purchased for 
$1.84, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up $1.11 or 60-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Varsity special sweater sets—suits?—A. Purchased in September, 1933, 
for $10.76, mark-up $16.75, initial mark-up of $5.99 or 55-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then here are some ladies’ P.O. sweaters?—A. Purchased for 66 cents, 
mark-up some to $1.59 and some to $1, initial mark-ups of 95 cents and 34 
cents, or 140 per cent and 50-9 per cent respectively on cost. The average 
initial mark-up was 55-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then pullovers, there were some purchased in Toronto?—A. Yes, for 
64 cents, mark-up 98 cents, initial mark-up of 34 cents or 53 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Then purchases from the T. Eaton Company factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here are some fur fabric jackets?—A. Two lots of fur fabric jackets 
costing respectively $4.61 and $5.30. The first one the mark-up $7.95, initial 
mark-up $3.34, or 72:5 per cent and the next, mark-up $8.95, initial mark-up 
$3.65 or 68.9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then cotton jersey dresses?—A. Cotton jersey dresses purchased for 
$1.77, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up of $1.18 or 67 per cent on cost. 

Q. Wool jersey dresses?—A. Wool jersey dresses purchased for $3.07, mark- 
up $4.95, initial mark-up of $1.88 or 61 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the lowest mark-up?—A. The lowest was leatherette jackets pur- 
chased for $1.99, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up of 96 cents or 48-4 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Then your average?—-A. The average as indicated on statement AA-18 
with sales of $211,000 the gross profit was $163,000 or 42-5 per cent on cost. 
After charging expenses the loss for this last year was $19,742, as will be seen 
on statement AA-19 a five year statement of operations and profits. 

Q. There were small profits in 1929, 1930 and 1931?—A. And also in 1932 
and 1933. 

Q. On the knitted goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s outside garments?—A. Women’s outside garments department 
L-56, our statement AA-20. 

We have about forty examples of price spreads ranging from as high as 
76 per cent to as low as 12 per cent. The maintained mark-up for the depart- 
ment was 33-88 per cent. That is on our statement AA-21. 

Q. Take this first item of silk dresses?7—A. Purchased for $1.84, marked up 
to $2.88, an initial mark-up of $1.04 or 56-51 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then the $11.25 of rayon crepe dresses?—A. Purchased for $1.26, 
marked up to $1.94, an initial mark-up of 68 cents, or 54 per cent on cost. 

~Q. $1,100 of women’s coats?—A. Purchased at $11, marked up to $16.50, 
a mark-up of $5.50 or 50-per cent on cost. 
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Q. Rough crepe coats, $1,000?—A. Purchased at $2.65, marked up to $3.94 
and $3.79; an average mark-up on that of 48-5 per cent. 

Q. $4,500 of printed voile dresses?—A. Purchased at $15.90, marked up 
to $23.28; an initial mark-up of $7.38, or 46-4 of cost. 

Q. Down near the bottom of the page, girls’ wool jersey?—A. Purchased at 
79 cents marked up to $1.39 and some to $1; an initial mark-up of 60 cents 
and 21 cents, the average of the two mark-ups being 40 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then house dresses, this is one of the lowest mark-ups?—A. Purchased 
at 40 cents, marked up to 45; an initial mark-up of 5 cents, or 12-5 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Those would be dresses made in Montreal; is that one of the factories 
we have a report on?—A. I do not think that one is. 

Q. We have a number of them?—A. We have several on that list. 

Mr. Facror: I do not want to become too curious, but what is the object 
of going into each individual item? 

The CHARMAN: To familiarize the committee with it, as we have got to 
look over this statement in any case; they will be analysed as minutely as we 
wish, but I think it is desirable that we be thoroughly familiar with it. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Are these cases just test cases taken at random? 


Mr. SommeErvittE: Will you just describe the process you followed in 
trying to get a fair estimate for the committee of examples of that type? 

Mr. Gorpon: We took the files of orders for the year 1933 and the 
beginning of 1934 and selected orders at random, but confined ourselves more 
to the representative orders—we did not bother about the small orders, we 
selected for ourselves typical invoices, and we have listed them on these sheets. 


By Mr. Sommerville (to Mr. Gordon) : 


Q. You took from all classes?—A. From all classes and kinds. 

Q. Then your maintained price is the actual result of the examination?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: We did try to follow a number to show the mark-downs to 
the ultimate sale of the last garment; but it is impossible to do that in a great 
many cases. 

Mr. Factor: I notice on some of them you had it followed right through 
to the manufacturer, if I am not mistaken—furniture was one, but it was not 
done with many others. 


Mr. NasH: It was not done in some cases, men’s clothing and women’s 
clothing—there will be a report on the factories subsequently. 


By Mr. Sommerville (to Mr. Nash): 

Q. Now, the department’s operations?—A. On last year’s sales there was 
a profit after absorbing expenses of $13,208. Then, in statement AA-22, that 
is a statement for five years of the Women’s and Misses’ Outside Garments, 
which includes this department. 

Q. And this is in Eaton’s Annex?—A. In the Annex, yes. 

‘ Q. It is in that department that they have the cheaper classes of goods? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And where the operations show sales of $418,000 in this cheaper class 
of goods, and a net profit of $13,208 after asorbing various charges and expenses 
that have been allocated to this as to other departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the five-year period that is referred to this department has 
consistently shown a profit?—A. It has shown a profit, yes. 

Q. And it has shown an increase in mark-up from 25 per cent to 29.96 
per cent?—A. That is right, and its profits ran from about 7 per cent to 4 per 
cent of sales. 
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Q. Now then, women’s and children’s underwear?—A. That is department 
C-10, our statement AA-23. We have taken quite a number of items on this 
department as it is a large department. The maintained mark-up on that 
department last year was 48.4 per cent on cost of sales; and the mark-ups 
cover a wide range, from as high as 100 per cent, most of them around 50 to 
60 per cent, to as low as 1 or 2 actual losses. 

Q. For instance, you have here the first item?—A. Glove-silk bloomers: 
laid-down cost of $1.30 and $1.50; they were marked up to $2.50 and $2.95 
respectively; mark-ups of 91.5 and 89.4 per cent on cost. 

Q. $1,575 worth of gowns?—A. Purchased at 38 cents, marked up to 65; 
an initial mark-up of 27 per cent or 74.4 per cent on cost. 

Q. $1,920 of Yama pyjamas?—A. Purchased at $1.03, marked up some 
to $1.75 and some to $1.29; an average mark-up on that parcel of 67.5 per 
cent in cost. 

Q. Braymore flannelette gowns?—A. They were purchased for 61, cents, two 
lots of them, marked up to $1; an initial mark-up of 63-7 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see here assorted satin lingerie, $3,650 worth?—A. They were pur- 
chased at $1.52; they were marked up all the way from $2.98 to $1.87; some 
actually marked at a loss on cost; an average mark-up on the whole parcel of 
54.6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Is there any significance in the last figure, on the loss, being opposite 
the dance sets items?—A. None to me, Mr. Sommerville. 

Q. That is a loss leader all right, it must have been after the party?—A. 
I was not invited to the party. 


The Cuarrman: All right, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Rayon taffeta slips?—-A. Purchased at 77 cents, marked up to $1.19; an 
initial mark-up of 42 cents, or 54 per cent on cost. One of the larger purchases 
is shown down below here. 

Q. 3,200 pieces assorted rayon lingerie?—A. Purchased at 67 cents, marked 
up to $1.00; 33 cents initial mark-up, or 50 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then, you have a lot down here, assorted gowns and slips $1,935?—A. 
They were purchased at $1.73; marked up in the case of the gowns to $3.49, the 
slips to $2.89, and the others to $1.89; the average mark-up on that whole 
parcel of goods was 48-9 per cent on cost. This is an example of a number of 
articles of different kinds purchased at one set price over all. 

Q. The next is a similar example, $5,445?—A. They were all purchased for 
$1.13, and they had different mark-ups which came to an average of 48-9 per 
cent on cost. 

Q. And then, over the page, crepe slips $5,750?—-A. They were purchased at 
$1.03 and marked up to $1.49, an initial mark-up of 46 cents, or 45-2 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Then you come to this last item, which is a loss leader?—A. Rayon gowns 
—I do not know whether it was or not—they took a loss on the sale; they were 
purchased for 67 cents and sold marked-up to 50 cents. 

Q. Which is included in Lot 27 above?—A. Which is included in another 
lot on which there was a small mark-up of 18:1 per cent on cost. 

Q. The original mark-up on the other lot of goods was 50 per cent I see?— 
AY 6B: 

Q. And the maintained profit was 48 per cent?—A. This arises, Mr. Som- 
merville, from the very way in which we made the selection, we did not take 
particular items. We have invoices in some cases where we find there was a 
low mark-up, and in some cases an actual loss. 
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Q. This is from the Hamilton factory?—A. It was a combination purchase 
- same department, from the Harnilton factory and from the Toronto 

actory. 

Q. Yes?—A. The Hamilton factory rayon knitted goods: the first item is 
combinations, purchased at 68 cents, marked up to $1.19; an initial mark-up of 
51 cents, or 73:9 per cent on cost. There were various examples ranging from 
that 73-9 per cent down to vests purchased in October of 1933 for $1.02, marked 
up to $1.50; an initial mark-up of 48 cents for 47-7 per cent on cost. Then 
from the Toronto factory four examples were taken ranging from 24-8 per cent 
on cost to 57 per cent on cost. That is from rayon knitted goods. 


Q. That is all from the Toronto factory at the bottom of the page?—A. 
Right in the middle; and whitewear from the Toronto factory, we have taken 
ten examples there, the first one is gowns which were purchased at $1.15, marked 
up to $2.39; an initial mark-up of $1.24 or 108-1 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Hears: Do you know what extra cost they charge in the Toronto 
factory? 


The Cuarrman: We went into that a moment ago, Mr. Heaps. 


The Witness: I might say that the factory is allowed to charge something 
more than its actual cost; but as a matter of fact we will show you later that 
the factory as a whole does not make any money. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, the operations of this department?—A. On sales totalling 
$669,000 they showed $218,000 a gross profit of 48-4 per cent on cost of sales; 
and after charging expenses as in the other departments there was a profit of 
$37,904. The next statement is AA-26. It shows that in five years, while the 
profit has been reduced from 70 per cent in 1929 to 38 per cent in 1933, the gross 
profit percentage on cost has increased from 37-7 per cent to 45-3 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Boys’ clothing?—A. That is known as department M-51, our statement 
AA-27. There are 24 pages of examples there of price spreads, the maintained 
mark-up, the gross profit of this department after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
and before wages, was 38-4 per cent on cost, and the mark-ups range from 70-2 
per cent to 27-5 per cent on cost sales. 

Q. AA-27. First of all there is a group of high school suits purchased at 
Cornwall?—A. Purchased for $14.69, marked up to $25, an initial mark-up of 
$10.31, or 70-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Yes?—A. Sport suits, $7.49, purchased in Montreal, marked up to $12.50, 
an initial mark-up of $5.01, or 66-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some more high school suits?—A. High school suits, two pairs 
of pants, laid down cost $10.19, marked up to $16.50, an initial mark-up of $6.21, 
or 61-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Grad Oxford grey suits?—-A. They were purchased at $10.14; marked 
up to $15.95, an initial mark-up of $5.81, or 57-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. An order of $1,177.50 boys’ four-piece suits, blue serge?—A. Purchased 
for $8.40 in Montreal, marked up to $15, an initial mark-up of $6.60, or 78-6 
per cent, on cost. Then there were some more that were marked only $12.50, 
and the average mark-up on the whole two parcels was 54:3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then, you have another large group worth $2,250?—A. Purchased at 
Montreal, made to measure suits two pairs of pants, for $11.99, marked up to 
$17.50, an initial mark-up of $5.51, 46 per cent on cost. 

Q. We have junior overcoats, polo lined?—A. Yes; they were purchased 
ee marked up to $5.95, an initial mark-up of $2.28, or 62-1 per cent on 
cost. 
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Q. The next is a large number of overcoats?—A. Yes, what we call grad 
guard. They were purchased for $10.18, and they were marked up three initial 
selling prices noted on the invoice, $18, $16.50 and $15; the average mark-up on 
the whole parcel being 60-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. You have $1,000 of horsehide coats?—A. Purchased for $5.38, marked 
up to $8.35, an initial mark-up of $2.87, 53-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. You have $1,500 of sheepskin coats?—A. Purchased for $3.26, marked 
up to $4.75, an initial mark-up of $1.49 for 45-7 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have some suits—what are these, breeches, double seat, leather 
knees?—A,. Purchased in Toronto for $12.60 a dozen, or $1.05 each. 


Mr. Facror: That is the firm we have had considerable trouble with in 
Toronto? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: We have a report on that later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was bought for $1.05?—A. And marked up to $1.69, an initial 
mark-up of 64 cents, 61 per cent on cost. 

Q. Whipcord breeches, double seat and knees?—A. Purchased for $1.05, 
marked up to $1.55, an initial mark-up of 50 cents, or 47-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. On the other page we have the same firm in Toronto with which we had 
trouble?—A. Yes; there was one purchase of— 

Q. Boys’ long trousers?—A. Purchased for $2.10, marked up to $2.95, an 
initial mark-up of 85 cents, 40-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Yes?—A. Boys’ outing breeches, split leather knee, double seat, pur- 
chased for $1.25, marked up to $1.59, 27-5 per cent mark-up on cost. 

Q. Your maintained mark-up was 38-4 per cent?—A. 38-4 per cent. 

Q. Now, with respect to the clothing supplied by the Eaton factory?—A. To 
the same department? 

Q. Yes?—A. We have numerous examples ranging from 66 per cent down. 

Q. We have a report on the wages in this department?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is interesting to observe the examples that are given here; junior four 
piece suits?—A. Purchased from the factory at $7.51, marked up to $12.50, an 
initial mark-up of 66-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. Sheepskin coats?—A. Purchased for $3.77, marked up to $5.95, 57-8 per 
cent on cost. 

Q. You have some grad four piece suits?—A. Purchased for $10.40, marked 
up to $15.95, 53-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Junior winter coats?—A. Purchased for $4.58, marked up to $6.95, 51-7 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have a quantity of junior coats, and youths’ botany serge 
suits?—-A. Purchased at $10.19, marked up to $15, 47-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Grad four piece suits?—A. Purchased for $9.49, marked up to $13.75, © 
44-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Junior 3 piece suits, coat, breeches and shorts?—A. Purchased for $4.18, 
marked up to $5.95, 42-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Renown Junior 4 piece suits?—A. They were purchased for $6.41, 
marked up to $8.95, 39:6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now, the operations in this department—A. The operations last year 
on sales of $340,000 showed a gross profit of 94 per cent or 38-4 per cent 
before workroom wages and departmental share of general expenses, but when 
you deduct those expenses, it showed a loss of $10,828. We have a statement, 
AA-30. It will show that for five years it has made a loss each year. 

Q. Each year for five years?—A. For five years. 

Q. Boys’ clothing departments showed a loss?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The mark-up has been increased from 25 per cent to 33 per cent?— 
A. In the five years. 

Q. Steadily?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the Annex department shows what?—-A. That department is 
known as L-44. 

Q. Men’s and boys’ clothing in the Annex?—A. Yes; the mark-ups are 
considerably lower than the ones we just dealt with. 

Q. That is because of cheaper goods?—A. Cheaper goods. 

Q. I see they range from 17 per cent to 55 per cent in the matter of suits?— 
A. Yes, and in overcoats they run from 69 per cent down to as low as 13 

er cent. 
: Q. There is one lot of 13 per cent, but mostly 40 per cent, 38 per cent, 
and 37 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the sundry items range from— -—A. 42 to 37 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then, we have purchases from their own factories to this Annex depart- 
ment, khaki combinations, marked up to 38-1 per cent?—A. That is right, 38-1 
per cent. The khaki combinations maintained a mark-up in this department 
last year of 28-7 per cent on cost. As statement AA-~32 will show, there was a 
loss on sales of $227,785. The gross profit was $53,919 and after expenses, a 
net profit to the department of $6,242; and statement AA-33 will indicate that 
in the five years, there has been a small gross profit. 

Q. A net profit?—A. A small net profit. 

Q. And the mark-up has been increased from 25 to 28 per cent?—A. From 
25-6 per cent to 28-7 per cent over the five year period. 

The CHatrMAN: I think we have had a pretty steady and hard day, and 
I think we will adjourn now until to-morrow. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45, to meet again on Wednesday, June 13, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Men’s Crotnine Department M-31—Examptes oF Prick SPREADS 


B. Purchases from Eaton Factories. 


Statement AA2 


Examples of Shipments 


Initial 
Mark-up 
Description of Goods Unit | Initial 
Date ofInvoice; Unit Sales | Laid | Selling Per- 
Price Tax | Down } Price A- cent- 
Cost mount | age to 
Cost 
$ cts.| $ cts: $ cts..| S.cts: |) $)cts % 
Purchases from F-7 (Toronto)— 
Overcoats! 5: (090 o 28k ee Sept. 29, 1933 12) 25 0 74 12 99 20 00 7 01 54.0 
A piece Suitss O1622) 22 52 2508 eae ee Sept. 29, 1933 16 25 0 98 gee 25 00 Me ten 45.1 
Overcoatsipierades sos Nov. 10, 1933 Tb 75 0 71 12 46 18 00 5 54 44.5 
AmMiece sults, LOM5G2..0.0.0.5 «. o- Sept. 21, 1933 23 00 1 38 24 38 35 00 10 62 43.6 
ApDIECOLSUILS OND a ence ries OGtin 2271033 15 85 0 95 16 80 24 00 020; 42.9 
Suts, Hosen eet ee eee Oct. 771935 ay) 0 74 12 99 18 50 5) Gil 42.4 
MoneoatsqocoUwecnco ce oer ere oe. Oct== 2721934 TE ea) 0 74 12 99 18 50 Doe 42.4 
Overcoats, 5,727 ele Octuce 2 al ORs 20 00 i208) 21 20)h 230; 00 8 80 Aten 
Sults, osOsuear tease the wees Octo, .o5 1930 33 50 2 01 30. OL 50 00.|, 14 49 40.8 
42spleCeiSUltS OOO. Vij see ck cue Sept. 29, 1933 24 00 1 44 25 44 35 00 9 56 37.6 
APoyowor ich HBG Ano do one oode Gabe Oct, 32551933 UB. Cha) 0 83 14 58 20 00 5 42 31.2 
4 piece-Sultss.-sesesctoersree eet Sept. 27, 1933 | 26 00 de> Galeeoon|omenD) 9 94 36.1 
Suits, 5,578 7 Seen see se Ss el aw Sept. 29, 1933 21 00 126 22 26 30 00 7 74 3.2 
A MieCelOULtSHO Geta oo eee Sept. 29, 1933 14 25 0 86 1511 20 00 4 89 32.4 
AMICCE SULLS OFOUSEe Wace oi). eee Sept. 29, 1933 26 50 1 59 28 09 35 00 6 91 24.6 
Purchases from F-31 (Montreal)— 
Men’s Grey Moleskin Pants, 3,329]................. 1D 011 1 86 2 95 1 09 58.6 
Grey Harilineyirousersn8j52/er once et eee ae 3 00 0 18 3 18 5 00 1 82 Dee 
Men's Black Horsehide (Contes = 4.0.15 ae 6 85 0 41 7 EB A WO) Os 3 69 50.8 
MenisiAllWool*Pante tes scene lee. oo ee 1 85 0 11 1 96 2 95 0 99 50.5 
Youngs) MensiAll Wools bantsse. y|edie te eee 1 85 0 11 1 96 2 95 0 99 50.5 
Renown Blue serpe derouserses: (les oeccc sac foe. 3 20 0 19 3 39 5 00 1 61 47.5 
Renown Greyaserzerbrousersss solos aoe ee 3) 2k) 0 19 3 39 5 00 1 61 47.5 
Men’s Black Horsehide Coats 
with Beaver @ollars... 5.055" 8 05 0 48 Sioae|) le o0 3 97 46-5 
eather Coatsencas. oye ae soue 4 65 0 28 4 93 6 95 2 02 41-0 
Grey Hairline Trousers, 8,527.... 2575 Oty 2 92 3 95 1 03 35:3 
Wind breakers: toa & & 055) = 3 60 0 22 3 82 4 95 193 29-6 
Menis' Blue Cotton Warpreants: .-|¢9.60 9-2 1 45 0 09 1 54 1 95 0 41 26-6 
Young Men’s Blue Cotton Warp 
Pants BEE es SR He area ain AG BIC CIS or oOo e 1 45 0 09 1 54 1 95 0 41 26-6 
Initial Mark-up 
Total Sales | Unit | Initial HH 
Amount Date Unit Tax laid {| Selling Per- 
Ordered Price and Down | Price A- cent- 
Freight} Cost mount | age to 
Cost 
$ cts. $ cts.} $ cts $ cts $cts.}| §$ cts. % 
Purchases from Saint 
John, N.B. Factory— 
White overalls......... 108 00 | May 26, 1933 12 00 0 72 1B) 7) 18 00 5 28 41-5 
Blue Combinations... . 162 40 | May 26, 1933 20 30 1 22 2 52a SOR00) 8 48 39-4 
Black Overalls........ 236 40 | May 26, 1983 aero) 0 88 15 63 19 80 417 26-7 


GENERAL Nore:—For the year ended 11th January 1934, the gross profit of this department as a whole, 
after write-downs, shortgages, etc., and before work room wages was 35-27% on cost. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Statement No. AA-34 


ADVERTISED SELLING Price or TuRKEYs, 4TH AuGuUsT To 23RD December, 1933 


Fresh Ontario Turkeys 


Other Turkeys 


“Fresh “Fresh “Choice 
Date Ontario Young Young “Choice Young Carry & Save 
Turkeys” | Turkeys’? | Turkeys’ | Fresh Frozen Turkeys’ |‘‘Choice Young Turkeys” 
per lb per lb per lb. per lb. 
Aug. 4s ae es eee see seers 22c. 20c. 
ny 6 Tea hares ccs bey alin a 25. 
Viena Wises Inge anes Ida Saco eA ood 23c: 22c¢. 
s PRA Pie errA airinns| nic ceo umutadie 23c. 
ne QO ab oa Oh eevee OS Beware ac eee 23c. 
Septe ole ee. oo) cepa ec cer 263c. 
a PAE 98) Ad 5 al (ain Seer ae 25c. 
Gg (is isl ge oe bea b.b | ise camen cmcrnie 25c. 
oY I se eo coe es lu cae oo neice 25c. 
cs LO. a Ree ORS SrA eae 25c. 
SS DSR ae ee ea cea 25¢c. 
oa DO eee canon cee ea Capeicin eeme 25¢. 
SOME ean ee ele ares aie eee 25c. 
Oete Soe es Se ee alee oa sere 30c. 24c. 
by en Gal Waa ua abn ece BOC. 28c. 22c. 
on (be Al San Goon ooo 35c. PAK ene. 5A Pama esau bob soe. 20c.—25e. 
is VO ee ee ayes Ba] cere aera cate Pay Cee (ee cae cir peveraninrvenmetann TEA: Ae 
sf Oe eee or Ca a co nae een 250. lito ae hoe ee: poe 19¢c. 
ee 7A i gee seas 5 sl anaes erro 250: NE Be ee Poe 8 19c-24c. 
ee Oe 19¢. 
« PA be 19¢. 
28) 2 20c. 
INOW coer 
4: 19¢. 
es LON 
lee ifr, 
sf 13s 
“ PRR 6 
“ Oy. 3 
es Poa. 
Decw tl 1 9 : 61—- 7 lb. $1.00 
a DR ie Sete ere tere) Sante Peery ees | Igneous Cae cing 93-10 lb. $1.89 7+ 8lb. $1.24 
103-11 lb. $2.09 8i- 9 lb. $1.39 
11 -14 lb. 21c. per lb. 91-10 lb. $1.55 
10 -141b. 17c. per lb. 
toes eel | en eta | Dc ane ae eh |r Cale eel 18e. per lb. Se —14be dhe fs 
ORs AE i avalos Ghar teda fal loaee aveis (vaio Por al ee cee Ser 16c. 
C6 SI Allee Ris ec Ona e ge vee 19¢. |. SR pon ee 17c. 
<f IC Oa le Sear eineHa eo os omoanco AUS Te Tos eee We Dees eS Bae 6 Bea. 16c. 
“s a Reng are oie Ge Sie so ciaco sh Cee Pavers oe Se Cec Gk Gi 17c. 
« LOR. oe IB Co eee L9G 22 Go. ee rd oe ee) ee 17¢.-20e. 
ee Se Del EER ea er 190 222057 | eee Gas ee Oo ee eee 17c.-20c. 
Sk al Oe Cosas eee W922.) ei yee A ee foes 17¢.-20c. 
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HovusE oF COMMONS, 


WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. The minutes of yesterday indicate witnesses heard 
and certain documents filed. We will declare the minutes approved as presented. 


G. G. RIcHARDSON, sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, you are one of the members of Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 
worth, Guilfoyle and Nash?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yesterday we were dealing with merchandising and you gave us a state- 
ment of the mark-ups in the various departments and the firms from which sup- 
plies were received, including the Toronto factory and the Saint John factory 
of the T. Eaton Company, and other suppliers. Now, will you be good enough 
to turn to the Toronto factory department, statement WC-1?—A. Statement 
WC-1 is not printed. 

Q. What is that statement?—A. Statement WC-1 just shows the number 
of people employed in the different factory departments in Toronto in 1929 and 
1933; there were 1,296 women piece workers, 521 men piece workers; 807 women 
time workers and 1,173 men time workers and a few others totalling 3,922 pro- 
ductive employees in the Toronto factory in 1933. 

Q. What do you mean by “productive employees’”?—A. Other than super- 
visors. I mean clerks. 

Q. And these are the productive employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, 3,922 were employed in 1933?—A. That is, in the factory, 
factory work rooms and store work rooms. 

Q. As against 1929?—A. There were 4,919. 

Q. That is about a thousand less?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then of the factory female piece workers, of the 3,922, 1,296 are now 
working on piece work?—A. Right. 

Q. And in 1929 there were 1,671 working on piece work?—-A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: That is women only. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes women only. Then in 1929 there were 521 men working on piece 
work?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1933, 550?—A. Yes. 
K at A reduction of about 400 women piece workers in the five-year period?— 
a Yes. 
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Q. Now, statement WC-2:— 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Statement SHowrne tHE AVERAGE Per Hour EARNINGS oF FEMALE PIRCEWORKERS IN THE TORONTO 
Factory DrpaRTMENTS DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGE OF THE HARNINGS OF HAcH EMPLOYEE FOR 
THE SECOND WEEK IN Hach MONTH, FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 INCLUSIVE AND FOR 1934 To THE 8TH 


StatemMENT No. WC2 


or Marcu 
(Excluding Cutters and Non-Garment Factories F9-11-21) 
To 8th 
Department 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 March 
1934 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
QA: Corsetsiand, Underwear 2:4) 900) 33-9 32-3 30-6 30-5 28-3 28-8 
H2B Corsets and Underwears.). .h 2.) ss. ee 36-2 36-7 36-3 34-6 35-0 35-8 
Hoe? MenisiandsBoys? Shintss. 2-1: nisen een ae: 35-5 35-3 33-2 31-4 30-0 31-3 
H'5 Women’s and Misses’ Dresses...............- 36-1 34-6 30-2 28-4 26-9 30-2 
F6 Women’s and Misses’ Suits, etc..........:... 25-5 31-0 34-6 28-8 25-5 27-3 
Hi: Meni si@lounings a he ee ee 41-9 42-5 38-3 34-1 32-0 32-0 
Hse AWaistsandsDressesy.. 40 1 ee 30-6 30-6 32-1 28-3 28-5 29-6 
HO: Mies Mutiers Caps). cepa ee 40-6 42-4 39-7 31-5 31-3 29-8 
HZ AL ass Woollen ressess.4) 704.) oa ee 33-6 32-9 31-3 26-6 26-0 29-2 
W12; -RiWoollen\ Dresses... 2.2. ae 39-9 37-9 35-2 33-5 32-5 30-7 
Hb) Intants? and) Gurley Coatse: a. 93a 31-0 31-3 32-6 32-7 28-4 30-7 


The above rates are calculated on the amounts earned by pieceworkers, at piecework rates, and are 
not based on the amounts received by them, which included “‘special money’’ paid as bonuses in order 
that 80% of the pieceworkers should receive the minimum wage. 


The Witness: Statement WC-2 shows the average hourly earnings of the 
women piece workers in each factory department for the years 1929, 1930, 1931, 


1932, and 1933. 
Q. And this covers the departments in which there are women piece workers? 


—A. Yes. 

Q. And it shows the trend of the average hourly earnings during the last 
five years?—A. During the five years, the earnings of workers at piece work 
rates on an hourly basis. 

Q. For instance, F-2A corsets and underwear 33-9 cents per hour in 1929 and 
28-3 cents per hour in 1933?—-A. Yes. Might I just say that that is taken from 
the average of the second week in each month which was taken as being repre- 
sentative. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Can you say whether that is a reduction in piece work rates?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “no” what do you mean?—A. I cannot say to the extent 
to which it is a reduction in piece work rates or whether it is on account of 
changing conditions of various kinds in the factories. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The actual earnings, however, are those— 
The CHAIRMAN: As indicated. | 
The Witness: Exactly, ‘sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. What changing conditions would you refer to in the factory that would 
account for a lowering of wages?—A. If there was less work, a shorter run of 
work and similar conditions of that kind it would affect the earnings. 
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Q. Have you any reason to believe there are?—A. The officials state that 
the runs of work are shorter on the average than they used to be and we know 
that the factory production is smaller. 

The CHarrMAN: The answer to your question I think will come clearly in 
subsequent tables. The question is speculative for the moment but the facts 
will be disclosed in subsequent tables. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: This is just a consolidation of a comparative statement 
and it is broken down in detail for various departments, and will give you in 
great detail the information that you are desiring. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. This is the earnings per hour regardless of how many hours they work? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. If they only work an hour a day?—A. This is the average of all workers 
in each department. 
Q. Per hour?—A. The average earnings at piece work rates. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. This factory runs for how many hours per week?—A. 433. 
Q. And the minimum wage?—A. For fully experienced workers $12.50 per 
week, 284 cents per hour. 
Q. So that in order to earn the minimum wage a worker would have to 
earn 284 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. If experienced?—A. 284 cents per hour if fully experienced. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That means after six months or a year?—A. It varies. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Does this note at the bottom mean that 80 per cent of the workers did 
actually receive the minimum wage per week?—A. Yes, 80 per cent actually 
received the minimum wage. 

Q. That is, the full minimum wage for the week?—A. For the proportionate 
number of hours they worked. The note is intended to convey that that is the 
-amount which their piece work earnings amounted to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Apart from any bonus or special money given to make up the 80 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us just at the outset get this clear on the record. The Minimum 
Wage Law requires that for experienced piece workers they be paid $12.50 per 
week?—A. At that rate. 

Q. And that in this factory is equal to 2843 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And any person working in this factory in order to receive the minimum 
wage should receive 284 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the Minimum Wage Law also provides that if 80 per cent of the 
employees are paid the minimum wage that is a compliance with the law?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It also provides that if the average wage over a ten week period comes 
up to $12.50 that is a compliance with the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you have these two contingencies: First of all, only 80 per cent 
need to be paid, and secondly there is the latitude of the average for ten weeks? 
—A. Yes. Might I say at this point that the second contingency was never 
applied in the case of this factory. 
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Q. The second contingency was never applied?—A. No, they never averaged 
the earnings over a number of weeks. 

Q. Then there is a third provision: If a person works only a few hours a 
week, a half a day or a day then they would be paid under the Minimum Wage 
Law, they would be entitled in this factory to be paid 284 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whatever they may have earned there would have to be enough 
added to it to bring that person up to the minimum wage requirements?— 
A. Yes, to the extent of 80 per cent. 

Q. And in reckoning the 80 per cent—just to get it before the members of 
the committee at this time—the employer is entitled to take any one of the 
employees during the week who works a half a day, a day, or six days and add 
to that person such amount as may be necessary to bring them up within the 
80 per cent class?—A. Yes. The regulations say nothing about who the 80 
per cent shall be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If a person works for six days in the week and earns, for the purposes 
of argument, $8 that would require $4.50 to bring them up to or within the 
class of those receiving the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And another person might work only half a day and earn a dollar and 
require to be paid $1.25 to comply with the Minimum Wage Law and 25 cents 
races to that to bring that person into the 80 per cent class for the week?— 

ces: 

Q. And is that the practice that was followed during this period from 1932 
to 1934?—A. Yes. From August, 1932, to the early part of 1934 the company 
penuene up to the minimum wage only 80 per cent of the employees prior to that 

ime. 

Q. Up to 1932 this firm paid their employees the full $12.50, and did not 
take advantage of the 20 per cent; that is, at the rate of $12.50 per week. 

Mr. Facror: That would be 100 per cent minimum. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Can you tell us to what extent it was necessary 
to bonus? 

Mr. SommerviLLE: That is all set out in very complete detail. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What are the stipulated hours as far as the minimum wage board of 
the Province of Ontario is concerned?—A. It does not stipulate the number 
of hours, it depends on the number of hours the factory schedule calls for. 

Mr. Nasu: Might I just explain with respect to that $12.50 minimum wage 
rate, that that is the minimum for experienced adults. For inexperienced adults 
the rate for the first six months is $10 and the rate for the second six months is 
$11. For young girls, under 18, the first six months is at $8 the second six 
months is at $9, and the third six months is at $10; that is, they work up to the 
$12.50 minimum through three stages. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is a regulation of the minimum wage board?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q They did not bonus anyone prior to that date?—-A. Prior to that date 
they bonused everybody whom it was necessary. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: Everybody was paid an amount which was equal to 
the minimum wage rate. 
Mr. Facror: I understand some of their employees received the minimum 
wage rate up to 1932. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were they on a piece-work basis prior to that date?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A proportion of them were on a piece-work basis. Then, referring to 
statement WG-2, in the different departments you have the general trend of the 
earnings of these female piece-workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. On men’s and boys’ suits it was 35-5 cents an hour in 1929 and 30 cents 
per hour in 1933?—A. Is not that men’s and boy’s shirts. 

Q. Yes, shirts. Women’s and misses’ dresses from 36 cents per hour in 
1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s and Misses’ suits from 25 cents an hour—I see it is the same 
in 19383?—A. Yes. 

Q. Men’s clothing, from 41 cents per hour in 1929 to 32 cents per hour in 
1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Waists and dresses from 30 cents in 1929 to 28°5 cents in 1933?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Ties and mufflers, 40 cents per hour in 1929 to 31 cents per hour in 1933? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And A and B woollens, from 39 cents per hour in 1929 to 32 cents per 
hour in 19383?—A. Yes, that is the R section. 

Q. From 33-6 in 1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1983?—A. Yes. 

r Q. And infants’ and girls’ coats from 31 cents per hour to 28 cents per hour? 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Facror: Have you anywhere a statement showing the actual earnings? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, we have, in all of these departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then you have statement WC-5:— 
Statement No. WC-5 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
(Toronto Factory Departments) 


StaTeMENT SHOwiNG AVERAGE NUMBER OF WOMEN PIECEWORKERS EMPLOYED IN 1933, THE PERCENTAGE 
Famine To Earn THE MIniIMumM Rate OF WAGE AND THE AVERAGE AMouNT or DerFicrENcy, Etc. 


Average deficiency per 
Average | Percent- employee 

weekly age not : 

Department number | earning paseae ueaee Pageee 
on minimum : 
- all ployees | ployees 

Payroll We em- who were not 
ployees | bonused | bonused 
% 2 cts... .$.« Cts-|. 5.0, ets: 
Hee e@orsetsiand Underwear. /....55)..¢.0.02..06- 199 35-0 2 20 0 90 a) 22 
Heo Wentsand: Boys) Shirts............:-+.....-- 118 39-5 1 58 0 69 2 45 
F 5 Women’s and Misses’ Dresses.........-....-. 105 62-1 1 56 0 95 2 85 
eG) Women’s and Misses’ Suits.......,28 8 . «Abs 78 72-1 1 93 Lr2 3 OL 
HG ents @lobhing eave «eather ek 176 33-6 1 44 0 55 2 05 
ESme Wests and: Dressesysu:6 8.0.6... soh cece. eos 204 38-8 2 13 1 26 2 95 
EGRESS 8 19-2 1 99 1022) 2 30 
NOR ies: Miners: Capstasra aye as 31 39-6 1 06 0 57 il ES 
HMIRSuitensesMtce is. AYO. OF IOLA ka 8 53-5 1 81 1°38) 2 59 
EteeWonllensbresses. A. «pas. $5. OL 4. 3. 99 58-9 2 18 Weave 3 76 
WDE Untants; and! Girlsi\Coats.<.. 9.4)... 1a. ce 114 66-9 1 63 1 05 3 01 
Hietnread: Manufacturing. 9... ......sc.ce csc ces 15 3:9 OV HOWTO gO 0 50 
INGE iets ile Go 5 Sai Te MR eR eee il, as 45-8 1 82 1 04 2 86 
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A. In your own record you have statement WC-3 (not printed) which breaks 
down statement WC-2 according to the different classes such as operators, cutters, 
finishers, etc., in some of the departments; in which is the indication that some 
classes are higher paid. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. I notice that the 1934 rates up to the 8th March, 1934, are in nearly 
every instance higher; what would that indicate; would it indicate that the 
average for the winter months would be higher than later on?—A. In some of 
the departments there would be a seasonal increase due to bigger runs of work 
for the spring season; in other instances it was due to increases in wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Generally there have been increases in wages?—A. In some of the 
departments. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. If there were a bigger run of work it would not affect the hourly rate?— 
A. It enables the operator to earn more. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. The rate would be the same?—A. They are not on an hourly rate, this 


is piece work. 
Mr. Nasu: There are piles of work in front of the girls, the result is that 


they work faster, thereby earning more. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. What I had in mind was, did it indicate that this company, prior to 
March 8, 1934, began voluntarily to increase its wages?—-A. In some instances, 
yes. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I don’t think there is any doubt about that, is there?—A. No sir, I might 
also point out that you cannot make a comparison between this and the kind 
of dresses being made a month ago because of the difference in cut and the 
amount of work involved. 

Q. At any rate the result of the adjustment in piece-work rates was that 
the earnings were higher?—A. The earnings were higher. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. And that change in earnings became apparent when?—A. We will come 
to that a little later, Mr. Kennedy; we will show the company’s changes of policy 


as they occurred. 
Q. Could you tell me approximately?—-A. There was one change made in 


January and another in February; I should say possibly that two changes were 


made in the month of February. 
Q. Of this year?—A. Yes. 
Q. Resulting in an increase in wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the average on statement WC-2, before we leave that, the average 
ay-roll in 1929 was 35 cents per hour, and in 1933 it was 29-5 cents per hour?— 
A.I do not follow you on that. 
Q. The average earnings of the whole list, of all of these departments—? 
Mr. Youne: How do you get that average? 
The Witness: The average is not here, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It has just been added here?—-A. That, of course, would not give you 
the weighted average. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What about this item here with reference to cutters?—A. Cutters are 
generally higher paid, it is more a skilled operation than the others, and this 
was to group those who are more or less at one level. 


- By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. Now, looking at statement WC-3, which is not printed, but which 
breaks down statement WC-2, you indicate that the different classes of em- 
ployees, for instance cutters—?—A. Yes, cutters—in department F-2. 

Q. Well, take operators first; operators were getting 31:4 cents per hour in 
1929?—A. In department F-2A. 

Q. And they were getting 29°5 cents in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is raised to 83-4 cents in 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the operators on Women’s and Misses’ dresses, F-5 were getting? 
—A. 36:6 cents in 1929 and 27-3 cents in 1933, now getting 30-9 cents. I 
think this is only of interest as indicating a variation in the rates of pay to 
different classes of employees in one department, it is not complete for the 
factory. 

Q. It is for the purpose of indicating that there were some employees paid 
on a higher rate than others, and by reason of the fact that they are paid at a 
higher rate they could more readily earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that brings up the average for the whole department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you had those who earned the lower rate grouped into individual 
groups, you would have a picture of their earnings in comparison with the 
earnings of the higher paid classes of employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see cutters getting 48-6 cents in 1934 as against 42-4 cents in 1933?— 
A. In department F-2. 


Mr. Factor: Is that male or female? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Corsets and underwear, that would be female 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then I see finishers, in F-5 who got 31 cents per hour in 1929 were 
reduced to 26 cents per hour in 1933, and raised to 29 cents per hour in 1934? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same finishers in F-12 were getting 36 cents in 1929?—A. 28 
cents in 1933, and 31-7 cents in 1934. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Is not that “pressers” in F-5 wrong, I am sure that must be a mis- 
print, 64 cents in 1929?—A. That was the average for the period which we 
took, the four weeks prior to Easter in that year. 


) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Pressers were getting—?—A. 64-8 cents in 1929; 27°5 cents in 1933; 
and 37-3 cents in 1934. 


‘ a That is, pressers were reduced from 64 cents to 27 cents per hour?— 
p Yes: 


Q. In their earnings, and they are now up to 37 cents per hour in 1934? 


By Mr. Factor: 


_ Q. That seems to be a very unreasonable reduction, is there any explana- 
tion of that? 
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Mr. Nasu: I think the explanation there is that in 1929 there was one 
presser in that department with a fairly high salary paid; in 1933 there were 
two pressers, probably doing little if amy more work than the one did before. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You had examiners getting 43 cents in 1929, reduced to 32 cents in 1933, 
and they are getting?—A. 31 cents in 1934—statement F-8. 

. Statement F-5, taking hem-stitching; these employees got 48 cents an 
hour—what are the fioures?—A. 48-2 cents per hour in 1929; 29-6 cents per 
hour in 1933 and 39 cents per hour in 1934. 

Mr. Factor: There seems to be quite a cut in this department from 48 
cents to 28 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Now then, taking hem-stitching on women’s dresses?—A. 48:2 cents per 
hour in 1929; 28-8 cents per hour in 1933; and 38 cents per hour in 1934. The 
next statement, WC-4 was for one department, department F-5, which was one 
that was studied in more detail than the other. We selected the employees who 
had been higher in the period 1920 to 1928, and arrived at their average earnings 
per hour for the same period, the four weeks prior to Easter, in 1929, 1933 and 
1934. That statement was not printed. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You give also the weekly average earning?—A. The weekly pay en- 
velope of these same employees for the years 1929 and 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, this covers not recent employees, these are employees who are 
experienced, who have been engaged from as far back as 1921?—A. From 1920 to 
1928. 

Q. And you indicate the date at which they were hired?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Would you just give the committee the results of your study?—A. The 
first one is operator 402: hired on March 19, 1928, average for the four weeks 
in 1929 was 46 cents per hour; in 1933 it was 33 cents per hour, and in 1934 
it was 26 cents per hour; the average pay envelope for the whole year in 1929 
was $19.14, and for 1933 it was $10.80. 


By. Mr. Macon: 
Q. Does that indicate how many hours they worked?—A. No. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It just shows what their pay envelope was. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This covers a four week period prior to Easter?—-A. The average earn- 
ings per hour for the four week period. 

Q. For four weeks prior to Easter?—A. Yes, which is ordinarily the busy 
period. 

@. The average earnings of this operator were reduced from 46 cents per 
hour in 1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1934?—-A. Yes. Would you like the whole 
thing read into the record? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The only difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is this: In order to get a 
full picture, we should know the number of hours they actually worked in 1929, 
which are contained in that pay envelope, and the number of hours worked 
in 1933. 
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The Witness: Mr. Factor, the statement WC-2 indicates the trend of the 
earnings on an hourly basis between the different years. This was only intended 
to show what certain of the older employees in this particular department 
earned, and to indicate what their average pay envelope was, whether for short 
time or for full time. 

The CHairMaNn: Furthermore, if you look at the three years, 1929, 1933 
and 1934, you will find that the rate is 46 cents, 30 cents and 26 cents. It 
gives the trend, and the other gives the actual pay envelope earnings. While 
the hours are not there, it is almost complete in itself. 

Mr. Factor: The difference between $19.14 in 1929 and $10.80 in 1933 
might be accounted for by two things, first the reduction in the actual hourly 
rate, and secondly the hours they worked may have been less. 

The Witngss: Exactly. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: It might also be due to reduction in piece work rates? 

The Wirness: That would be reflected in the hourly earnings. 

Mr. Younae: A person seeing the table put out like this, would get the 
impression the wages were cut 50 per cent? 

The Wirness: It is not intended to convey this. 

The CHatrMAN: They were cut from 46 cents to 26 cents. 

The Wirness: You will find a note at the bottom which says this: “ The 
amounts shown above under the heading ‘average weekly pay for the year’ 
are the average amounts received each week worked, including special money. 
They are not based on full weeks worked, but include short time as well as 
overtime.” 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q, That explains it. 

The Witness: It was merely intended to show what the employee was tak- 
ing home in her pay envelope during the two periods. 

Q. Now, will you read some of those to the members of the committee?— 
A. 407, hired in 1928, 39 cents an hour in 1929, 28 cents in 1933, and 1934, 
average weekly pay $16.15 in 1929, $10.24 in 1933. 416 hired June, 1924, 
averaged 46 cents in 1929, 30 cents in 1933, and 1934, average pay in 1929, 
$18.29, $11.37 in 1933. 419 hired in 1928, averaged 37 cents in 1929, 28 cents 
in 1933, 30 cents in 1934, average paid $17.06 in 1929, $10.79 in 1933. 

Mr. Youne: Would it not be better, Mr. Chairman, if there were another 
column added to that table showing the average number of hours worked each 
week? 

The CHarrMan: I just made a calculation— 

Mr. Iusuey: You have it all there. 

Mr. Youne: People will see this table and will not understand it correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is really nothing misleading, because I just figured 
it out. The reduction in the rate from 46 cents to 26 cents, taking the first one, 
is Just slightly over 43 per cent. Then, if you take the actual pay envelope of 
$19.14 in 1929, and $10.80 in 1932, you will see there is a reduction there of 
43 per cent. They both synchronize. 

Mr. Younc: The rate and the pay? 

The CHAIRMAN: Remember, this is a four-week period, which is the busy 
period for this class of work, just before Easter. 

The Witness: It is only for one specific department, in which the average 
dropped from 36-1 in 1929 to 26-9 in 1933; and it is not intended to be renre- 
sentative of the whole factory. : 
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Mr. Hears: How many people were involved in those reductions? 
The Witness: This statement includes 19 people. 


Mr. Nasu: It is only a matter of arithmetic to insert the number of hours 
per week. The first one is 414 hours, and the second one, 36 hours. If you 
ance the cents into the total amount received, it will give you the number of 

ours. 


_ _ Mr. SomMerviiuE: It is easy to work out. If one takes the 46 cents, and 
divides it into $19.14, it will give the number of hours, and if one divides the 
26 cents into $10.80, one would get the number of hours? 


The Witness: Approximately, sir. One is based on the whole year, and 
the other is based on the four-week period. It would give an indication. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think we will have before the committee tables which 
will give all the information with respect to the departments on the very ques- 
tion which is in the committee’s mind. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Let me draw attention to two operators there, 189 and 183. 189 was 
hired in November, 1927, and the reduction shows that their rate dropped from 
52 cents an hour in 1929, to 30 cents an hour in 1934; and operator 183, who was 
hired in 1922, dropped from 54 cents an hour in 1929 to 30 cents an hour in 
1934. The reductions in the average weekly pays of these two operators was 
this: In the first instance from $19.35 to $11.12, and in the second, from $23.39 
to $11.98. Can you account for sharp reductions?—A. Well, you will see in the 
second one you mentioned, the average earnings are down to 24 cents, which 
would be about 40 per cent. The pay is down half, indicating that along with 
the reduced hourly earnings, there would be shorter time worked during the 
period. 

Q. The point is, is it the reduction in the hourly rate, or short time—have 
you particulars of that operators in detail? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is the whole record of the operators for four weeks. 


The Witness: All I can say is, it is a reduction in the average earnings of 
the operators for a period; it is based on the piece work rate, which will vary 
according to the type of work they are working on, and which are not com- 
parable on account of the changes in style of the garments from day to day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is it because of any drop in the piece work rates?—A. I can only answer 
that by saying that on one dress, the piece work rate will be, say, 10 cents for 
a certain operation; another dress will be entirely different and the rate will be 
somewhat different, and I cannot compare the rates on different dresses and say 
there has been a reduction in that ladies’ dress. I can only tell you what is 
reflected in the average earnings of the employees themselves. 

Q. At any rate, the piece work was such that in 1929 that employee could 
earn and did earn 54 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. In 1934, the piece work rate was such that that employee did earn 30 
cents an hour. 


Mr. Youne: Is there any standardized garment on which the work was the 
same, so that you could compare the rates? 


The Witness: Very, very few, sir. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. They told you the rates changed according to the styles of the goods, 
particularly the women’s goods. Can you tell the committee, Mr. Richardson, or 
were you advised of the system used to fix these rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. I happen to know it myself—A. It varies in different departments. For 
instance, in department F-5, which is the one we are dealing with, their calcula- 
tion is made up by an estimator in the department, also by the senior foreladies; 
their calculations are submitted for comparison with the department manager, 
and he finally says what the rate will be. In department F-8, they are cal- 
culated only by an estimator. 


Q. Is that a department estimator?—A. Yes, an estimator in the depart- 
ment. It varies considerably from department to department. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Here we have men’s and boys’ shirts. There is no variation to styles 
there?—A. No, but the material may result in a different piece rate. There 
is a difference in standard of the workmanship they require on a broadcloth 
shirt, and a cheaper one, and so on. 


Mr. Hears: Would not a worker on one class of dress be just as efficient 
on another class of dress?—A. No, not according to the officials. 


Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: Now you are getting into the realm of an expert on 
dresses. If you stick to your brief as before, you won’t get into trouble. 


The Witness: According to the officials, the explanation is this: people 
who are efficient on fine work may not be fast enough on cheaper dresses. 


Mr. Heaps: This operator, as Mr. Kennedy pointed out, has been in the 
employ of the company 64 years, and her rate has dropped from 52 cents an 
hour to 30 cents an hour? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: You would think she would be fairly efficient in any class of 
work. 


The Witness: I cannot say. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. All of those would be efficient operators. I think you had better con- 
tinue with your list, and give us some more?—A. Finisher, No. 629, hired in 
1928, 32 cents an hour in 1929, 26 cents an hour in 1933, and 29 cents an hour 
in 1934, average weekly pay 1929, $11.94, $9.22 in 1933. No. 645, hired in 
1921, averaged 33 cents an hour in 1929, 26 cents an hour in 1933, 36 cents an 
hour in 1934; average pay $13.80 in 1929, $10.09 in 1933. No. 168, operator on 
samples, hired 1924, averaged 44 cents an hour in 1929, 28 cents an hour in 
1933, 33 cents an hour in 1934, average pay $16.98 in 1929, $12.67 in 1933. 
Now W.C.-5— 


Q. W.C.-4 is really a detailed analysis of examples in W.C. 2?—A. Merely 
of the older workers in one specific department, in which the reductions on rates 
were greater than they were in some of the others. 
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StaTeEMENT UC-4 
THE T. EATON CO., LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF HouRtY EARNINGS OF THOSE EMPLOYED IN DEPARTMENT F'-5 in 1934 WHO WERE 
Hirep IN THE Pertop 1920 tro 1928 


Average per hour earnings Average weekly 
Em- ; 4 weeks prior to Easter pay for year 
ployees’ Occupation Date Hired 
Nubyber 1929 1923 1934 1929 1933 
cts. cts. cts. ® ‘ cts:| 13 Siete: 
AOD A, Onerator. Bor ee: Mart 26" f99RRe. 46 30 26 19 14 10 80 
AQT SOOO aaa Nov. 26, 1928.... 39 28 28 16 15 10 24 
AlGee. 4. METS eo Hig June 16, 1924.... 46 30 30 18 29 ot 
FQ ee ese St tae Rig in aa Aug 20, 1928). 37 28 30 17 06 10 79 
ADO eres Me nn eee en. Mary 6 102 ine er. 55 28 29 17 41 10 94 
AOD ae a aa appr rea pepis voy 1924s aes 29 27 28 13 80 10 90 
CBS eae So te AOrnn en teemrente Mare ae Oo Tae 42 28 on 17 88 11 59 
502 Fase Pee Gog eas Hae 2 Ga OctyOrl, 192648 30 23 33 14 58 9 91 
a a a oe pamcinie: emer at Mar: (47 9276 aa 36 25 33 15 25 9 50 
ISS se POR S Untee By S EO May 285 O25 8: 38 26 28 13) 72 10 46 
Va Tee aoe: poe Be hes a ge Angi) | 8h 1928) a2: 3l 29 29 118} 116} 11 02 
3 Oe Ae se nan eee Nowe 16; 192 7h a 52 30, 30 19 35) 11 12 
Ses tay oe Re aimee a Jan. 13, 1922..°. 54 28 30 23 39 11 98 
629.5 fstk Minisherne.qe) «sane Neptuedde lL 928e ee By] 26 29 11 94 9 22 
O45 Ras zee ea Heber (@.1Q2 ties 33 26 36 13 80 10 09 
Gob eee ee Pes: 5 ones ot Se i. Jan. 20 1924s 28 24 A 12 47 8 43 
20D. Seas Tucking and Hem- 
stitching (Special 
Machine) s.2. dacs. Hebe, 14-1927: % 53 33 35 2215 9 88 
PLP Hes Ras S Sell Uys 4 elon lees 36 30 40 18 74 14 12 
G8 eRe. 2 Oper. Samples....... Oct: «Gy 1924474: 44 28 33 16 98 12 67 


Nore:—The amounts shown above under the heading ‘‘Average weekly pay for year’’ are the average 
amounts received each week worked, including special money. They are not based on full weeks worked 
but include short time as well as overtime. 


Q. WC-2 shows the average rate in 1921 to be 36-1 and reduced in 1933 
to 26?—A. 26-9. 

(. In order to bring that home, you have taken a group of employees out 
of that department and have shown how it affected each of those employees 
specifically? —A. Exactly. 

Q. During that period?—A. Now, WC-5 shows the average number of 
people on the weekly pay-roll in each ‘department, the percentage who did not 
earn the minimum wage at the piece work rate, and the average deficiency of 
those employees below ‘the minimum wage, the average amount of the deficiency 
of those people who were bonused, that is, the number necessary to bring it up to 
80 per cent, and finally, the average deficiency below the minimum of those 
employees who were not bonused? 

This covers 1,155 employees?—A. Yes. 

In all of those departments that are named?—A. Yes. 

Ten departments?—A. All of the garment departments. 

In the Toronto factory?—A. Yes, in that year. 

This covers the entire year of 1983?—A. Yes. 

. And the second column shows the percentage in each department who 
did not earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. They may have been paid that by reason of a bonus, or at least 80 per 
cent by reason of being bonused?—A. They were yes. 

Q. But this shows the percentage that did not earn the minimum wage on 
their rates?—A. On the piece work rate, sir. 

Q. Over the whole year?—A. Yes. 

@. And for the entire year it shows that an average of 45-8 per cent of the 
1,155 employees— —A. Yes. 
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Q. Did not earn the minimum wage on the basis of the piece work rate in 
force in that year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: 1933. 

Q. For instance, I observe here the corset and underwear department is 
35 per cent of the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is one of the departments, I think you indicated, in which the 
operators or employees are paid a higher rate of wages?—A. Yes. The officials 
stated there was some scarcity of that type of help. 


Mr. Nasu: Just corset operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Corset operators; they got a higher rate; therefore it is easier for them 
to earn the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then in men’s and boys’ shirts, 39-5 per cent of the employees did not 
earn the minimum wage for the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses, 62-1 per cent of all the women 
in that department did not earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: This is according to the hours worked, is it, Mr. Sommerville? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Hears: That is a rather important distinction. 


The Wirness: All calculations of the minimum wage are measured against 
an hourly rate, not against a weekly rate. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. That is, if a person worked say one half the time, say 22 hours per week, 
they would expect to earn $6.25?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Under that category. 
Mr. Hears: They would come under this category? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is the actual minimum hourly rate that you had before you?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. When reckoning the number that did not earn the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses, 62:1 per cent of all the women 
did not earn over the minimum during the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In women’s and misses’ suits, 72-1 per cent of the employees did not 
earn the minimum?—A. Yes. Shall I read the column? 

Q. Yes?--A. Department F-7, men’s clothing, 176 employees, 33-6 per cent 
below the minimum; Department F-8, waists and dresses, 204 employees, 38-8 
per cent below the minimum. The next one is furs, which is only a small depart- 
ment. Department F-10, ties, mufflers, caps, 31 employees, 39-6 per cent below 
the minimum. Suit cases is a very small department. F-12, woollen dresses, 
99 employees, 58-9 per cent below the minimum. F-15, infants’ and girls’ coats, 
114 employees, 66-9 per cent below the minimum. The average is 45-8 per cent. 

Q. The next column shows the average deficiency of the employees in each 
of these departments?—A. The average deficiency of those who were below the 
minimum. 

Q. The average deficiency for the time worked below the minimum to which 
they were entitled?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Per week?—A. Per week. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: No, it is for the actual hours. 
Mr. Factor: No. 
The Witness: It is on a weekly basis. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say it is on a weekly basis?—A. Yes. F-2,; $2.20 per week; F-3, 
$1.58 per week and so on. The average below the minimum, $1.82. 

Q. That is, the 45:8 per cent who were below the minimum were an average 
of $1.82 per week below the minimum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. For the hours worked?—A. $1.82 per week, regardless of the number of 
hours worked, either short time or overtime. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I can’t quite understand that. Your department F-6 shows 72:1 per 
cent were not earning the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the average deficiency was $1.93 per week?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you get that?—A. Per employee per week. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: For 78 employees. 

Mr. Nasu: Mr. Factor, the weekly hours are 433. The minimum wage for 
the experienced employees is 2845 cents. If they worked the whole time, at 284 
cents for 43} hours, it would bring it to $12.50. If a person worked 22 hours 
or half of that and earns the minimum wage of 184 cents, she breaks even. If 
it comes to 15 cents, she loses 34 cents. That is how it is calculated. That is 
brought down to dollars and added up. 

Mr. Facror: Was the rate per hour reduced during that year so that they 
could not earn the minimum wage? 


Mr. Heaps: This is piece work. 

The Wirness: Your trend of earnings per hour was all covered in WC-2. 
Mr. Facror: It is because there was not enough work? 

Mr. SomMeERvILLE: No. 


Mr. Hears: There was enough work for the time they worked, for the 
hours they worked. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is based upon actual hours worked and rates paid, not a question 
of shortage of work. A person might only work two hours and only earn instead 
of 56 cents, 50 cents. They would be 6 cents shy of the minimum rate?— 
A. Mr. Stevens, I think this will answer Mr. Factor’s question. In departments 
F-6, in 1933, and WC-2 that you had before, you will see the average of the 
whole department for 1933 was 25-5 cents whereas the minimum would be 284, 
indicating that the average of all employees was below the minimum; and, as 
we show in this statement we are now discussing, 62-1 per cent of the people 
were below and the rest were above. 

Q. In other words, WC-2 synchronizes with WC-5 in that respect?—-A. Yes. 

@. And also I note WC-3 gives, if you take the case of women’s and misses’ 
dresses which in WC-5, come in the high category, 62 per cent and so on, you 
find in WC-3 they are the branches or departments where there is the heaviest 
diminution, 36-6 to 27, and 31:8 to 26-4?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 48-2 to 29-6?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: So that there is harmony in all of these statements? 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. The piece work system still prevails in the factory, I presume?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Let us get on with this?—A. The next column is the average amount that 
was paid to these employees who were bonused to bring them up to the minimum 
wage, selected by taking those employees who were closest to the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. To the minimum wage requirements?—A. In dollars and cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These three columns are on the same basis, per week?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The first is the average deficiency per employee of all the employees, 
$1.82?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second column shows the average amount by which they were: 
bonused, $1.04?—A. Yes. 

Q. To bring them up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the third column shows the average of the employees below the 
minimum per week who were not bonused?—A. Yes, who were not bonused. 

Q. And that was $2.86 per week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They were in the 20 per cent category and getting no bonus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Where is it indicated that it is per week in the schedule referred to?—A. 
It does not say per week. 
Q. No; at the top it gives me the impression it is the average of the year?— 
A. It is the average for a whole year on a weekly basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before leaving that, you show under women’s and misses’ suits, where 
72-1 per cent were not earning the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where the average deficiency was $1.93?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average amount of bonus was $1.32?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average of the employees not bonused was $3.52?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume that was because of the very great percentage that had not 
earned the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That means that 20 per cent of the employees in that department were 
$3.52 short of the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And were not bonused?—A. And were not bonused. 

Q. To summarize, it means that of 1,155 employees, there was 45-8 per cent 
who were below the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average amount by which they were below the minimum was 
$1.827—A. Yes. 

Q. Although the company paid $1.04 to bonus those employees to bring 
them up to the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. To bring up 80 per cent of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that left 20 per cent who were $2.86 below the minimum wage, on 
the average, for the year?—A. Exactly, sir. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there any selection between those who are in the 20 per cent and those 
who were bonused? What basis do they go on?—A. The company selected those 
employees who were closest to the minimum in dollars and cents, one employee 
who earned $5.20, and required $6.25 to earn the minimum for half a week’s 
work, if that $1.05 was less than it would cost to pay some employees who was 
$2.50 below the minimum, then that employee would be the one selected. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. It might very well be the ones who worked the shortest time?—A. Very 
frequently.. We give a statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. We have further statements which will illustrate this in certain depart- 
ments; and it has the effect of speeding up the average, to try and get up imto 
the 80 per cent class, is not that the fact?—-A. I can’t express an opinion on that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I put this question to you, Mr. Richardson. Under the minimum 
wage law, this 20 per cent margin which is allowed for those who may earn less 
than the minimum wage and will keep the employees within the law, was designed 
for the purpose of taking care—I think this is in the act. I have just sent for it. 
I have not it in my hand—of slow, older persons or persons that might not be 
physically right up to par?—A. The regulations do not say what it was designed 
to cover, but when Mr. Stapells appeared before your committee, his evidence 
said it did cover inefficient workers, malingerers and so on. 


Mr. NAsH: Page 37 of Mr. Stapells’ evidence. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On that theory, there ought not to be any appreciable number of persons 
below the minimum rate?—A. I, of course, don’t know what the board had in 
mind. In issuing their order originally, they said 80 per cent must receive the 
minimum wage. They issued an amended order this year which said 80 per cent 
must earn the minimum wage. 

Q. Just give me this information—I think you have it, because I can see 
you have gone into this pretty thoroughly: If the evidence of Mr. Stapelis is 
correct, which I have no doubt it is, that it did take care of those who were slow, 
physically perhaps not 100 per cent fit, malingerers and so on, they would not 
likely vary much from month to month?—A. No, I suppose that is true. 


Q. I think that is sound?—A. Yes. 
@. In these adjustments that were made under providing for the payment of 


a bonus to bring these up to the minimum wage, is there any evidence, as far 
as you have been able to see, to show that it was the same ones month after 
month who were falling below the minimum?—A. Only to this extent, that 
where in a department there is a considerable variation as between different 
classes of workers in the department,—that is where you have got cutters at a 
higher rate, and possibly pressers getting higher rates—they, of course, will 
seldom come into the 20 per cent class; and you may find that you have a sec- 
tion, for instance of sewing machine operators who are working on cheaper types 
of work or some such condition as that, which will mean that those people will 
fall into the group oftener than the others. But due to the fact that a person 
working short time can come closer to the minimum in dollars and cents than 
somebody working longer hours, that means that anybody was apt to come into 
the 20 per cent class. 
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Q. In making the adjustments, was it the practice to choose those who were 
closest to the minimum rate?—A. Yes; not closest by hourly earnings, but 
closest in the amount of dollars and cents for the weekly pay. 

Q. That is, if one had say 5 hours for the week or ten hours for the week, 
it would be $2.80?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they had $2?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would get the 80 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rather than the one— —A. Who had worked all week. 

Q. Rather than the $2 short?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who worked all the week?—A. Yes; and whose earnings might be higher 
on an hourly basis. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This 80-20 per cent applies only to experienced employees?—A. All 
except workers, learners, who are on their first six months. Now, statement 
WC-6 is being further broken down to indicate week by week for department 
F-2, F-5 and F-6, and it shows considerable variation from week to week in the 
percentage falling below the minimum wage. 


Statement W-C-6 
T. THE EATON CO. LIMITED Page 1 


ScHEDULE OF CERTAIN Toronto FActrorY DEPARTMENTS SHOWING ToTaL NuMBER oF FEMALE PIEcE- 
WORKERS EMPLOYED WEEKLY FROM 19TH JANUARY 1933 To 29TH Marcu 1934, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
Famine To Earn, at Precework Rates, THE MINIMUM WAGE RatTES OF THE CLASS TO 
WHICH THEY BELONG 


Department F-2 Department F-5 Department F-6 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Week Ending Number Failing Number Failing Number Failing 
of to earn of to earn of to earn 
Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum 
workers Wage workers Wage workers Wage 
Rate Rate Rate 
% Zo % 
1933 

MG thlemmueimy. is jes: 183 35 104 83 77 91 
RGM AMUAT Yt a 186 33 103 83 84 88 
PHOMHeOTUATY st (cute ih ns). 188 23 107 81 81 94 
Gob VHebrmeny: 2 .64.. G 4 eh. 185 25 108 82 79 th 
HGtn ee RUAGY ayo... 185 28 91 87 7a 84 

2BinGl TSN ye doe eo 188 33 97 85 66 ti 
DaGl Wikeneclo\e [eRe eam canines 188 43 99 va 76 75 
GCUMVEARCH tcc. nas ee. 187 34 98 7: 76 88 
GnbwNeaARGhie ees. ees sth 8. 185 41 99 82 73 84 
PA STC GUE Choe ene sete rm 182 36 101 78 76 75 
noe iecy: 0. BSNS =o. 183 18 100 59 78 2, 
(Gua, Ajay Sie). eee ees 183 32 107 50 76 71 
CUO ANRM Es amc 183 35 104 60 75 56 
POE Atte Aes ears ceding « & 182 31 114 56 75, 53 
PANE eC 183 22 113 73 76 72 
AchMViewy ee, oh see 181 21 110 48 73 64 
TLL sot WY [easy ae ae ee ae 182 36 106 63 65 65 
Gielen WIS Be a er 182 23 111 66 72 75 
a omeVieyyees.. ¥ROU Cu 181 24 117 ass) a 77 
ist Juanes | yy cee’ oa |: 189 35 117 58 65 68 
Gln Tinie ee eae 188 30 123 50 71 62 
5cmeneke cee eS Ek ee 190 a) V21 63 46 74 
22k dives crea 5G yee Tes ae 181 30 125 52 67 70 
AGthuneL fe. s |. eee. 187 33 138 51 70 72 
Gein uly geo: Taree des 3 185 23 130 69 72 72 
Ishin Gulke Se ee 187 32 94 60 73 val 
20 tne ule sae) oh be | 196 35 89 72 : 76 71 
Puma te eee: 175 36 100 60 78 67 
SRC PAUTOTISte fies 2 Re oe. fun. 201 35 103 80 75 67 
MO MUPATENIStia pack ye cp esd os 194 37 101 Te 78 63 
gumeANeUSts sr. Syme. LE 204 38 | 99 75 80 67 
ZS, INVESTEC ene 207 37 101 70 82 72 
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SratremeNnT W-C-6 
Page 2 
T. THE EATON CO. LIMITED 


ScHEDULE or Certain Toronto Factory Drrartments SHowrne Toran Number or FemMAte Prece- 
WORKERS EMPLOYED WEEKLY FROM 197TH JANUARY 1933 To 29TH Marcy 1934, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
Famine Tro Earn, at Precework Rares, tHE MintmuM WAGE RATES OF THE CLASS TO 
WHICH THEY BELONG 


Department F-2 Department F-5 Department F-6 
: Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Week Ending Number Failing Number Failing Number Failing 
of to earn of to earn of to earn 
Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum 

workers Wage workers Wage workers Wage 

Rate Rate Rate 
% % % 

1933—Concluded 
UG AUPUSU er oe mere cst 213 34 104 63 80 56 
itheSeptemibper. 2. 4) ss. 216 38 106 52 79 56 
14thiSeptemben. 943. san. 228 41 99 by 80 64 
St September) a) ae 232 44 96 19 83 55 
28th Septemibervacee... 2... 231 41 97 48 83 59 
Oth October 24a ar 233 47 90 46 111 68 
I2theOctobers.96% ee 230 39 87 3H 118 65 
19th, Octobere( #5 epee 228 43 99 47 1i4 58 
2hth Oetobers: es 222 37 102 48 102 64 
2nd Novembens.. 9). + 4. 222 38 100 50 96 74 
StheNovember.<) ja, 90.6 220 31 99 Gil 93 ss 
[6th November. 99..0. 5 218 44 98 58 86 64 
zard- November. 2.200... 218 42 99 55 84 74 
30th Novemibeny: 3... Pal 38 100 63 80 87 
Cub. Wecemibensy 6s ae 216 35 99 60 69 80 
I4the @ecemibers. 2). 217 42 97 61 70 85 
21st December. ...4...2.. 53 214 40 97 66 65 86 
28th Wecempbere sas. 214 50 107 62 69 94 
1934 

Athy Sanuaryce shee. (be oe 210 38 120 59 US 91 
Tithelaniiemysee ee 214 34 124 58 73 81 
LSthvlanvany pee eee. 209 33 123 59 72 84 
ZO LON AMUA TV AR ee oer 211 35 122 68 U2 78 
stele brucnyey see tere 198 25 104 55 61 46 
SthwHebrien ye ee te 208 33 103 43 69 55 
L5theblebrucinye tess 207 22 103 33 69 49 
PPINGHIOA OPEN Ge soon oak 194 22 93 30 69 42 
Tstiiamehie ee ota ue 176 31 96 15 69 §1 
Stheiarchiiats ste eee 178 21 95 7 69 41 
Toth Miarcin ape aa eee 181 14 104 if) 68 35 

ORI NOUIN ENR Oho Be EOL Sa 180 16 103 23 69 7:3 

29th Miarchedh ste ee 179 20 104 22 12 5:6 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Statement WC-6 shows those who do not earn the minimum rate for 
the period worked, whether for a full week or for part time?—A. It shows the 
percentage. 

Q. That is to say, they did not earn enough per hour to comply with the 
minimum wage regulations?—-A. Exactly the same as the first two columns of 
WC-5, except it is shown week by week. 

Q. In order to get the picture of how this works over the year you have 
broken it down week by week on three departments, -F-2, F-5 and F-6?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And in F-2 you had 199 employees averaged according to WC-5, and 
in F-5 you had 105 employees?—-A. F-6, 78 employees. 

Q. And these three were taken as a sample to show how the system works? 
—A. To show how the percentage varies from week to week. 
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Q. Now, you observe in F-5—that is women’s dresses, F-6, men’s suits and 
F-2, corsets—take women’s dresses, in which there was evidence yesterday of 
a large amount of these goods being transferred to the store?-—A. Week ending 
19th January, 1933, 104. Percentage failing to earn minimum wage 83 per cent, 
number of piece workers, 77; percentage failing to earn minimum wage rate 
91 per cent. 

Q. Of the 104, 83 per cent did not earn a minimum wage?—A. Right. 

Q. In F-5 week by week?—A. Yes. 

Q. In F-6, of 77 employees 91 per cent did not earn the minimum wage? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next?—A. On the 26th January, 103 employees, F-5, 83 per 
cent below minimum; 84 employees, F-6, 88 per cent below minimum; February 
2, 107 employees, F-5, 81 per cent below minimum; 81 employees, F-6—94 per 
cent below and so on. Do you want me to read a number of them? 

Q. Pick out a number of them?—A. 6th April, F-5, 107 employees—50 
per cent; 76 employees—71 per cent, F-6; April 27, 113 employees—73 per 
cent, F-5; 76 employees—72 per cent, F-6. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Have you got the average worked out? 

The Witness: The average is on the previous statement ‘for the whole 
year; this is on the same basis but using week by week. 

Mr. SomMerviItLe: Take, for instance, the 18th July? 

The Witness: 94 employees—60 per cent, F-5; 73 employees—71 per cent, 
F-6. 

Mr. SomMervitLE: Take the following week. 

The Witness: August 3, 103 employees—80 per cent, F-5; 75 employees 
—67 per cent, F-6. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Does this table show anything about trends or seasonal operations? 
--A. Yes, they would be reflected. 

Q. I do not see any trends reflected?—A. I cannot say that there is a 
decided trend, but I think the variations will be due to seasonal amounts of 
work. 

Mr. Nasu: I think you will find the percentage trend in F-5 around 
October, November and December was considerably less than it was in January, 
February and March. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: But in this department, in the vast majority of weeks, 
the number failing to earn the minimum was substantially in excess of 60 per 

cent in F-5, and in F-6 substantially in excess of 70 per cent. 

The Witness: Yes, the average is 62:2. 

Mr. Iustey: The theory is that if there is a season when they have a lot 
of work it will show more per hour on the same piece work rates. 

The Wirness: Generally speaking. 

Mr. Nasu: The human element comes in—they think they have a lot 


of work. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That would not account for this enormous proportion 
that do not earn the minimum wage. There may be a fluctuation— 


The Witness: —of 10 or 15 per cent from week to week. 
Mr. Iustey: Are they of a minor character? 
Mr. Sommervitte: Of a minor character. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In 1934 you will observe the trend with the increased wages, increased 
piece work rates. In 1934 it begins?—A. F-5 January 4, 120 people—59 per 
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cent; January 11, 124 workers, 58 per cent; January 18, 59 per cent; January, 
25, 68 per cent; February 1, 55 per cent; February 8, 43 per cent; February 
15, 33 per cent; January 22, 30 per cent; March 1, 15 per cent; March 8, 7 
per cent; March 15, 15 per cent; March 22, 23 per cent; March 29, 22 per cent. 

F-6. 4th January, 91 per cent; 1st February, 46 per cent; 8th February, 
59 per cent; 15th February, 49 per cent; 22nd February, 42 per cent; 1st March, 
d1 per cent; 8th March, 41 per cent; 15th March, 35 per cent; 22nd March, 
7:3 per cent; 29th March, 5-6 per cent. 

Q. And this indicates the result of the increased piece work rates that are 
being paid?—A. Presumably. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Has the rate been increased? I notice in 1934, since February, it has 
been gradually decreased in regard to the number earning the minimum wage. 
What does that indicate?—A. I think if you will refer to statement WC-2, 
department F-6 for 8th March, 1934, they average 27-3 cents as against 25-5 
cents in the whole of 1933. 

Q. Did they get a higher rate on the same work?—A. In some instances 
the officials stated that piece work rates were generally increased. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have taken a similar statement, WC-6?—A. WC-6. That is what 
we have been going on. WC-7 was to indicate the earnings of those employees 
who earned less than the minimum—were not increased to the minimum—and 
it shows their number from the date they were hired and what the minimum 
weekly rate would be, the number of hours they worked, the amount they 
earned at piece rates, what they averaged per hour, and what the deficiency 
is below the minimum. It is only for the 20 per cent who were not increased 
to the minimum, and it is selected for three weeks in each year for each 
department: We took the period for which there was the largest pay-roll for 
the department and the period for which there was the smallest pay-roll, and 
the period which would be average. 

Mr. KEennepy (Peace River): Does it tell why they did not earn the 
minimum wage? 

The WITNESs: No. 

Mr. Facror: When employees are bonused to bring them up to the 80 per 
cent, how is that charged in the department in the factory? 

The Witness: They call it special money. 

Mr. Facror: It is a separate item on the books of the company, is it? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: It is part of the labour costs. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is called in the books of the company “special money” and it is kept 
separate under that head?—A. Yes, and eventually goes into the labour cost 
of the garment. 

Q. Take for instance this department F-5.—_A. Page 8. 

Q. Page 8, yes——A. The first pay-roll is one which is representative of 
the average pay-roll for the year, that is, average in dollars and cents, average 
of the total. The first operator 906, worked 56 hours, earned $12.70, average 
23 cents an hour which was $3.30 below the minimum. This statement was 
not printed. 
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Q. Oh, WC-7 was not printed?—A. It is a lengthy schedule and was not 
printed but we will give later the extracts from this schedule which were 


printed, 


The CHaimrMAN: Statement WC-7, pages 1 to 28, had better go into the 
record at this point. 
The Witness: In these pages 1 to 28 there are the 20 per cent class in the 
week selected, which are not representative of the whole pay-roll. 
Q. That is, in the week that is selected you took the 20 per cent class?— 


NONE, 


Q. And now you are showing to the members of the committee how this 
20 per cent class were affected?—A. Yes. 
Q. What they actually earned, or some of them, and what their deficiency 


WAS Yes. 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, CorsETS AND UNDERWEAR 


StTaTEMENT No. WC-7 


s 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates 
for certain periods 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
$4 cts: $i cts: So) ectse SAR cts. 
For week ending April 1, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,066 
Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Underwear— 
JD totes SS RS Seed ins 1932... 12 50 433 T1e20 0 26 1 10 
HO Byes cetone *:Seheh Ss a eg 1915.. 12 50 445 11 93 0 27 0 85 
LC lala ae eae eg 1929.. 12 50 445 AG) 5} 0 23 2 65 
IO Seca det al lige tae ee 4 1923 12 50 435 12 05 0 28 0 45 
(Olin cient Seat A teeta geal SR 1O22F. 12 50 44° 8 35 0 19 4 45 
MOSER EAR Seas f 62 ro tee 1912... 12 50 303 8 43 0 24 1 55 
IPD sel wiege f2 Fat teeta aide 9 1922 12 50 414 9 08 0 22 2 90 
iil} 1898. . 12 50 423 it2 0 18 4 30 
TO eerie orks Blea Seopa peg PiU 1924.. 12 50 423 11 48 OF27, 0 50 
TST crocadie io Gar eee ae a 1908. . 12 50 44: 11 94 0 27 0 85 
HOP Sa a SPS eT ESD 1906. . 12 50 443 10 25 0 23 2 55 
ee) ciel Osetia pan OS TOG Ee 12 50 39: 10 24 0 26 0 95 
ae teste |e aan ees 1908 12) 50 44: 9 60 0 21 3 HD) 
Tso plone 6 0) Aa aparece ga 1913. . 12 50 44 11 60 0 26 1220 
IVEY cick int FSG? Aopen gata 1929.. 12 50 35 8 26 0 24 1 70 
GR er eS The 12 50 42? 8 30 0 20 3 70 
NGS se caer ah eget a aeaies anes 1905*. 12 50 Bie. (0) 58) OM7 415 
TORN AE SRT EER Y OBS p T9B2 12 50 40 7,35 0 18 4 25 
L/S) a dats sre aetna es 1913 12 50 44 10 53 0 24 2225 
AFA oe aioe SE Oe eea S 1931.. 12 50 445 11 46 0 26 iS) 
i Ccstiehe Ci age eeemees 48 iB: 12 50 43% 10 00 0 23 2 50 
181 1 OMlias 2g 50) 442 12 02 0 27 0 80 
USikeete te ete e 1927 12 50 43% 10 46 0 24 1 85 
To oedeaie ais Eien aDehe plea 1930 12 50 413 9 97 0 24 1 90 
SOAR e mene ne A Nee Shy 1926 12 50 42% ih eA (0). 2 0 80 
TORIES a ee a 1929 12 50 43 11 50 (0) 0 80 
Section ‘B’’ Operators— 
Corsets— 
Doe te A Soe Tee e 1O2Fat 12 50 373 Weep) 0 27 0 35 
Ce oo ole eRe Maa ep a 1914.. 12 50 gor Stal, 0 23 2D ie 
God: ne oe panies 8 1930. . 12°50 29 7 10 Q 24 ale 
COREE Ae RRNA es» si) 1929.. 112} (0) 36% 9 30 0 26 1 00 
TUT) A Re ORR. 12 50) 365 9 92 (0) 27 0 40 
Section ‘‘A’’—Cutters— 
Te eS oi tees Oe LOPS: 12 50 433 iP) 18) 0 28 0 30 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, Corsets AND UNDERWEAR 


Statement No. WC-7—Continued 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 


Weekly 
Employees’ Date Minimum 
Number Hired Wage 

Rate 


Average | Deficiency 
Amount below 
Earned Minimum 

Per Hour |Wage Rates 


| Soe cts. 


$ cts|| SF Cts. 


For week ending June 24th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $4,347.70 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Underwear— 

1929.. 12 50, 

19227. 12 50 
LONE. 12 50 
1898.. 12 50 

1929... 12 50 

19325: 10 00 
1982. . 1250 

OB2Ee 12 50 
1916. . 12 50 
OSes 12 50 
1929.. 12 50 
1927.. 12 50 
May 29, 19388.. 12 50 
1905. . 12 50 
1952". 12 50 
1929 12750 
1913: ; 12 50 
1923... 12 50 
1929.. 12 50 
Jan. 24, 1933.. 12 50 
Oa 12 50 
1930. . 12 50 
Oct airldac.- 11 00 
1926. . 12 50 

1929.. 25 
May 30, 1933.. 12 50 
May 30, 1933*. 12 50 
Wien Sil TBR}. 12 50 
May 31, 1933.. 12 50, 
sune a wee lO3B 12 50 
June al Oa8r. 12 50 
wune! fel 0sa" 12 50 
gune) 14s 1933 12 50 

Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Corsets— 

Gillies. ae ae ea ee 1928.. 12 50 
OS vc eine ars oe rare 1932. . 12 50 


Se 
anonce 


— 
WOOO MOOWw ONS 


=e 


0 23 2 30 
0 21 3 30 
0 24 2 00 
0 20, 4 05 
0 24 1 85 
0 18 4 45 
0 25 1 85 
0 22 3 35 
0 23 2 55 
0 23 2 70 
0 19 4 75 
0 25 iL 7A) 
0 19 4 70 
0 21 3 35 
0 13 6 35 
0 21 3 35 
0 25 1 60 
(0) I) 4 55 
0 22 2 40 
0 19 4 10 
0 22 2 65 
0 20 3 60 
0 21 2 00 
0 25 1 75 
0 22 2 85 
0 09 9 30 
0 13 6 55 
0 19 4 50 
0 18 5 20 
0 11 8 05 
0 10 8 50 
0 23 2 60 
() lf) 4 80 
0 25 1 65 
0 24 1 55 


*See Statement WC-S8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Sratement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, Corsets AND UNDERWEAR 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ ets.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ _ cts, 


For week ending 7th October 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $5,450.60 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Underwear— 
1932.. 12 50 553 12 13 0 22 3 15 
1922.. 12 50 435 10 00; 0 23 2 50 
1912.. 12 50 403 7 80 0 19 Sy) 
1921.. 12 50 43 9 63 0 22 2 85 
1898. . 12 50 43 9 10 0 21 3 40 
Aug. 18, 1933.. 12 50 564 12 68 0 22 3 50 
May 22, 1933.. 12 50 543 12 05 0 22 3 60 
1932... 12 50 534 10 22 0 19 DLO 
May 29, 1933.. 11 00 534 10 64 0 20) 2 85 
1905. . 12 50 433 “a 0 18 4 75 
1932. . 12 50 492 9 96 0 20 4 10 
May 25:0933" 12 50 543 13) 27 0 24 2 40 
May 11, 1933.. 11 00 483 7 70 0 16 4 55 
1930... 12 50 544 10 99 0 20 4 65 
.|May 30, 1933.. 12 50 52 if oS 0 14 50 
May 30, 1933.. 12 50 473 9 80 0 21 3 85 
Sept. 6591933*. 12 50 523 6 05 0 12 8 85 
202. Houly 12 ed933.. 12 50 56 11 15 0 20 5 05 
PORE ne chws cceremels Sept. 20, 1933.. 11 00 §23 9 64 0 18 3 60 
WW Sadat SOG ABBA A BE EeRIee une? ele 103500 12 50 433 8 45 0 19 4 50 
PA SRA cio ea enn HS June: 5 s0933*. 12 50 49: 4 05 0 08 10 15 
A ota sa June 12, 1933*. 11 00 50 417 0 08 8 50 
CONG is ie | June 22, 1933.. 12 50 544 6 80; 0 12 8 85 
OP icGAls BOS SOs eae Eee Ange os 19335. 12 50 383 2 31 0 06 8 80 
PHM a ee aR ares Sept. 19, 1933.. 12 50 56$ 12 43 0 22 3 1) 
POA i A St ee a May 28, 1933.. 12 50 56: 12 a 0 22 3 80 
OPA Soe eo nO en eee divihie Cee TB RY 12 50 543 8 22 0:15 7 45 
Pe OW ois loisge SA Site Se Duly Ossee 12 50 553 7 20 0 13 8 70 
APASIeH a Co: eS Maen ae rod bia wisi TERE iam 12,50 553 10 57 0 19 5°35 
aan e Gate ce gb acelk « ties: Dubye vote 19a... 12 50 564 13 40 0 24 2 80 
Bepte @eeo3a.. 12 50 563 10 43 0 18 to) 
Sept. 8, 1933.. 12 50 383 6 57 017 4 55 
Sept. 8, 1933*. 12 50 48§ 5 08 0 10 8 80 
Bisept. 8951 9335— 12 50 38 4 43 0 12 6 50 
Sept. 8390933). 12 50 48 5 70 0 12 8 10 
Sept: Sin933.. 12 50 41 7 13 (. ilz/ 4,80 
Dept. Liget9sa-- 12 50 463 8 72 0 19 4 50 
Sept. 11, 1933.. 12 50 48 6 06 0 13 Ho 
Sept. 11, 1933.. 12) 50 56 12 30 0 22 3 90 
Sept. 3501933). 12 50 405 6 64 0 16 5 00 
Sept. 13, 1933.. 12 50 433 10 83 0 25 1 55 
Sept. 18, 1933.. 11 00 53: 6 36 @) 1 7 15 
Sept. 20, 1933.. 11 00 48§ 6 70 0 14 58) 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Corsets— 
DOM eee eee tae July 28, 1933.. 12 50 342 6 00 () alz/ 3 95 
eee Ae ates « eels Aa May 25361933). 12 50 373 8 32 0 22 2 50 
Tee eotn ot ban Gem ramets 1922... 12 50 263 4 37 0 17 3 15 
GENS is suey Be nere Grea eae 1930.. 12 50 37: 7 80 0 21 3 00 
CO ee E euicsivainoi ts 3 dtu, “Bil TB ES 11 00 373 6 61 0 18 290 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Srarement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Facrory DrepartmMent F3—Men’s anp Boys’ SHIRTS 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 


certain periods. 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 

Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 

oe 7 CUS: Sct: $ ets. $ ets. 


For week ending 27th April, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,705.65 


Operators—Shirts, ete.— 
76 


1928... 12 50 43 11 50 0 26 1 00 
1928.. 12 50 37 7 30 0 19 1 00 
1929.. 12 50 373 9 40 0 25 1 40 
1928 12 50 36 9 30 0 26 110 
1913)-2 12 50 36 8 55 0 24 1 80 
1925. 12 50 43 10 50 0 24 2 00 
1932 12 50 39 7 95 0 20 33 25) 
1929... 12 50 393 9 85 0 25 il 3h 
Heb. 2e1933'. 12 50 365 6 95 0 19 3 40 
1905... 12 50 233 5 50 0 23 1 25 
1920.. 12 50 33 6 55 0 20 3 00 
1925... 1250 33 8 35 0 25 1 20 
1919.. 12 50 23 5 10 ON22 1 53 
1932... 12 50 364 8 85 0 24 1 50 
1928.. 12 50 40 9 30 0 23 3355 
1919.. 12 50 40 10 55 0 26 1 10 
1932... 12 50 BY6 8 90 0 24 1 90 
1929.. 12 50 375 9 15 0 24 1 65 
Apr.) 42631933 — 12 50 40 6 10 0 15 4 15 
1915.. 12 50 32 7 55 0 24 1 60 
1923... 1250) 435 ih AHS 0 26 1 30 
1914.. 12 50 43 9 50 0 22 3 00 
1928.. 12 50 435 11 40 0 26 110 

* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 

For week ending 27th July, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,330.05 
Operators—Shirts, ete.— 
CAC Ra rs etal ie ne re June 4, 1928.. 12 50 421 7 85 0-19 4-20 
B37: MEAG UR es ii 0 een June 26, 1933... 12 50 35 3 90 0 11 6 10 
OTS coe eee 1927... 12 50 42 9 25 0 22 2 80 
US PSS isten ty ot parame aa Se. 2 1927.. 12 50 39 8 45 0 21 2 30 
1 PASSE pst ee 1905... 12 50) 39 6 35 0 16 4 90 
D3 Ge ee as. eae 1920.. 12 50 343 5 80 017 415 
1 ie a eC IBY | 12 50 37 9 80 0 26 220 
LAS 28 ee ea ort 1928.. 12 50 423 9 70 0523 2.30 
1G Dae eee ss aimee oh 1929.. 12 50 423 9 60 0°23 2 43 
LS ees aha EURO UE 1O25 ee 12 50 42 8 95 0 21 3 10 
AILS RSS rel RR a 5 1920. . 12 50 42 9 15 0 22 2 90 
WAU iia cada) ea on 1932. 12 50 423 7 40 0 18 4 65 
SG ter ee hee aes IER. 12 50 29 6 05 0 21 225 
IW Aaa teas Gyrus ceaerammre. ic 1929. . 12 50 35 6 70 0 19 3 30 
USER Rates Si isa ada hl May 26, 1933.. 12 50 1? 1795 0 11 3 05 
DAY SA Ase Sc Ue ta ge ES 1910.. 12 50 42 9 55 0 23 2 50 
TITY rears a! sth gee RX July; (osgt933). 12 50 293 3 25 0 11 5 05 
1 AY Rae ceils tore: Rae a ee July loetosae 12 50 423 8 45 0 20 3 60 
KO), fasteetin (ohh renee 3h uuly, 2451933). 12 50 303 By 2A 0 11 5 50 
Examiners— 

PAT Dt ese enn ENMU Drdksan ele ORR 12 50 421 8 25 0 20 3 80 
Doar NG ss ee Uae apne July) 342 193808 12 50 35 5 DS 0 15 4 75 
D658 ON regen mae 1914.. 12 50 42% 6 10 0 14 5 95 
PA iy agente or me eeu 1928.. 12 50 425 7 40 0 18 4 65 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Sratement No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CoO. LIMITED 


Factory DrerartMent F3—MeEn’s AnD Boys’ SHIRTS 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
. Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
& fixets; 3 cts! $ cts. 3. acts: 
For week ending 28th September, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $2,461.65 


Operators—Shirts, etc.— 


76 ; 1928. . 12 50 552 13 40 0 24 2 50 
UES SESE A Ee ba Deptagor loss 4. 12 50 562 11 85 0 21 4 35 
Sos sos Seen June 26, 1933.. 12 50 562 10 95 0 19 6). 25) 
fo pee Ty ig | 2 a0}Ssa8t|S12 3 025 195 
Peeaia Maced «Raiiah ciate diicues ste uske sa OF a lo ae e 
ne ee OR 1927. 12 50 543 13 65 0 25 2 00 
TIS, Shes ee ‘cai ih le tea RRL Kebie) me 1933... 12 50 3th 6 70 0 18 3 80 
WAG cee Mo ces eee IO Pas ys & 12 50 553 13 30 0 24 2 60 
The sei 4 hte A, rd 1928. . 12 50 552 10 50 0 19 5 40 
TSB eet (ae a ae are 1925... P50) 38 Uf 56) 0 20 oO 
TOs cei ae Eee ek ee Nie a 1920.. 12) 50 593 14 15 0 25 i 76) 
UVcsoaes Fe ae aa 190325. 1250 543 1305 0 24 2 60 
Saree ee tee IMB Ae 12 50 543 13 45 0 25 2 20 
TET S28 Si Se ORI IPERS. 12 50 48% 10 20 0 21 3 70 
IO) oat ge eee eames May 26, 1933.. 12 50 554 10 80 0 19 2 10 
IB oo aoe eee Ree 1915 12 50 543 12 10 0 22 3) oN) 
1D 6 oP ea eB Sept. 13, 1933.. 1} G0) 565 10 45 0 18 ay (An 
UO re ee ere tts Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 29 195 0 07 6 40 
CU Lc ies arama eapaieaea B Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 34 2 70 0 08 OA) 
UPAS ela Se eR TS ie Sept. 25, 1933.. 12,50 34 4 55 0 138 5 35 
CUOB IS ee ae A eee a megna my Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 34 3 80 0 11 6 10 
OAR Ae a! 8. eee Sept. 25, 1933.. 12° 50 29 2 60 0 09 i 75) 
CAD, oie in EN ee ee bel Sept. 26, 1933.. 12 50 183 1 40 0 08 3 90 
Examiners— 
eco cise, eee nen tears A 1918.. 12 50 543 12 45 0 23 io 20 
Be hon oie Oe eee mm fe 1914.. 12 50 543 10 70 0 20 4 95 
en Ne aes co tee 1928.. 12 50 543 12 95 0 24 2 70 
*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
Factory DepartMEnT F-5, WoMEN’s S1itk Dresses 
For week ending 3rd June, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $2,640.35 
Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Silk Dresses— 
OG AR Jane ole 1953 12 50 56 12 70 0 23 3 30 
LE ee rr cn Lk a ae May 16561933. - 12 50 533 11 70 OR22, 3 55 
Section ‘“‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
COL ES RY 1924.. 12 50 §32 12 40 0 23 2 80 
LS SSS, <i in AER RRP Ae be 1928.. L230 48} 11 50 0 24 2 30 
ANGE cca Mec. ch. ook ee May 26, 1933.. 12 50 572 Sp5 0 16 135 
A eS cP eI 8 May 29, 1933.. 12 50 39 7 20 0 18 3) Oh 
CUE eet Ate es 1927.3. 12 50 524 12 60 0 24 2 30 
Section ‘“‘C’’ Operators— 
Cheap Dresses— 
Sin cies Seay sparen Pe 1924.. 12 50 502 11 40 0 22 3510 
Ope 8 aN May 25, 1933.. 12 50 572 7 45 (0) 18} 9 05 
BO ici ees 8 Bet Gi Aaa te May 22, 1933.. 12 50 574 10 80 0 19 5 65 
US) eck Ak tote ep ae ME fe May, 27201933. . 11 00 38 5 20 0 14 4 35 
B20 Mo ae May 29, 1933.. 12 50 30 4 00 0 13 5 90 
ADs 2 SRS Oa cee RE RR eg 1926. . 12 50 573 14 45 0 25 2 05 


3248 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Sratement WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory Department F-5, Women’s Sik Dresses 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods. 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 

Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned } Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


For week ending 3rd June, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $2,640.35—Concluded 


aE) 


Section ‘‘ Operators— 
+ Cheap Dresses— 
+ Better Dresses— 


TGP arate CES ge) ar 1907. . 12 50 By 12 80 0 22 3 70 
TUS ass ane 5 = 1027. 12 50 56 14 15 0 25 2 20 
1a. Pree cece ee | May 22, 1933.. 12 50 523 9 25 0 18 5 80 
15635: Vee eee May 22, 1933.. 12 50 §33 9 10 0 17 6 25 
Section ‘‘L”’ Finishers— 
(ene a ies AI Re i, 1917.. 12 50 512 10 40 0 20 4 35 
EY ape Fi) AES eae 1929.. 12 50 42 8 45 0 20 3 55 
eS EERE \ial} Sigee emt ot 6 1909. . 12 50 473 10 80 0 23 2 70 
GaOR Soa ee 1921.. 12 50 473 10 10 O21 3 55 
Section ‘‘N’’ Tuckers and 
Hemstitchers— 
Past e § Ruel as yee 1928.. 12 50 573 13 30 0 23 ele 
IS ses. Yay Ra 1927 12 50 432 8 30 0 19 3 50 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


For week ending 8th July, 1933.—Total Payroll of Department for week, $3,759.50 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Silk Dresses— 


UES aaR 5 a Gere es ane 199335. 12 50 432 10 05 0 23 2 45 
Ct Ces oars eA May 16, 1933.. 12 50 35 7 55 0 22 2 45 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
AOD vactatio the ciais ste SEER 1924... 12 50 431 10 00 0 23 2 35 
AS ease pe conts s hae May 29, 1933.. 12 50 35D 6 80 0 19 3 20 


Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
Cheap Dresses— 


SIRS So sce co ouBowon Shor 1924. . 12 50 303 6 40 0 21 2 35 
GPOsAd Grcpeddgoasbesoun June 14, 1933.. 12 50 432 9 35 0 22 3 00 
BM cok Son cpdosdodcad0ds May 25, 1933.. 12 50 35 6 50 019 3 50 
DOO cis Sept sree May 22, 1933.. 12 50 35 7 40 0 21 2 60 
dL RARB On Soo Ade po boon 6 May 27, 1933.. 11 00 3235 5 80, 0 18 2 35 
BUNsawsbe soar aeodosooc May 29, 1933.. 12 50 345 4 75 0 14 5 10 


Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
+ Cheap Dresses, 
4 Better Dresses— 


19077: 12 50 433 9 45 0 22 3 05 

June 2ietosae 12 50 35 6 85 0 20 3 15 

June 19, 1933.. 11 00 423 (als 0 17 3 45 

May 22, 1933.. 12 50 293 5 05 017 3 40 

June 21, 1933.. 12 50 35 3 45 0 10 6 55 

June 26, 1933.. 12 50 283 5 20 0 18 2 85 

TS a ae AOI ORS 4. June 26, 1933.. 12 50 35 4 20 0 12 5 80 
LS ieee a fetec tte se ercietets ty gee June 26, 1933.. 11 00 334 5 05 0 15 3 35 
TELS cos APSR 5. Hihies) 6 TIGR BI Oe 12 50 243 4 45 0 18 2 60 
MOOR Eee ey. eo uaas June 26, 1933.. 12 50 35 7 65 0 22 2 35 
PAU AR Seg ee iS 8 Ue, von elOsae 12 50 21% 3 65 017 2 60 

Section ‘‘I’’ Finishers— 

EY (RE i cS AIA a 1929.. 12 50 33 7 05 0 21 2 40 
O48 eS oes ee 1909. . 12 50 35 7 40 0 21 2 60 
CaaS A Ppt Gaeta e520 1921.. 12 50 383 8 10 0 21 2 85 
G30 es aes eee ee 1915. . 12 50 35¢ 7 85 0 22 2 40 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DrpartTMENT F-5, Women’s S1tkK DREssEs 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rate for 
certain periods 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked |} Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
$ cts. S$ cts: $ cts. $ cts. 
For week ending October 19th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,837.00. 
Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Silk Dresses— 
QOG Re ee ae io Se bc ss kick Oct: 195.1033... 11 00 43 0 20 0 03 0 90 
Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
Cheap Dresses— 
FURS: GL ae ee 1929.. 12 50 308 8 10 0 26 0 65 
DOS Se cia Mearte dave s ce ee Aug. 201933.. 12 50 13% 3 10 0 24 0 65 
DLO ee trretecie cs else oats 1924.. 12 50 35 9 10 0 26 0 90 
Cee e BAe eae SAA 1914.. 12 50 35 8 75 0 23 1 25 
PA eee wc as ev Jan: -o;eu933 .). 12 50 432 10 80 0 25 170 
GILT aie eee, (AS, Mae h April 39383. 12 50 35 8 90 0 25 110 
Lips J) 1 ve ed wune, 1651933)... 12 50 303 6 90 0 23 1-85 
PP) eee: ee ae eee tae April 20, 19383.. 12 50 43% 11 00 0 25 1 50 
Section ‘‘G’’ Operators— 
3+ Cheap Dresses, 
4 Better Dresses— 
1907.. 12 50 35 7 55 0 22 2 45 
1906. . 12 50 26} 6 35 0 24 iL 115) 
June 26, 1933.. 12 50 30% 7 65 0 25 0 95 
1917.. 12 50 433 11735 0 26 Ast 
1914.. 12 50 267 6 00 0 23 1 50 
1928. . 12 50 213 5 05 0 23 1 20 
1917.. 12 50 43% 10 35 0 24 2 15 
1929.. 12 50 267 6 25 0 24 1 25 
1909. . 12 50 303 a8) 0 23 1 60 
1921.. 12 50 21t 5 45 0 23 0 80 
1930. . 12 50 35 8 90 0 25 110 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, WoMEN’s Surts AND Coats 


For week ending June 15, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $867.65 


Section ‘‘E’’ Operators— 
Coats.. 


Jan. 


1923... 
HOLD. 
1920 
1908... 
1930... 
1930. . 
1923... 
1933. . 


25, 


1907 


DwWnenP O~aw7 
WHOOP Oo 
AnDQnonsS 


on 
Ww 
or 


oooooooo 
ht bh bo bho hy bo 
OODOSOOrLD 


0 19 


Wehbe bob bo 
co 
on 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory Department F-6, Womrn’s Surrs anp Coats—Concluded 


Statement WC-7—Continued 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 


certain periods 


For week ending June 15, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $867.65—Concluded 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
Sy inchs: Sicts: % daichs. 3: cbss 


For week ending October 5th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,023.35 


Section ‘‘E’’ Operators— 


oy a ee od 
SAMAMORNSS 


Coats— 
IRR. 12 50 373 9 05 0 19 4 
1912.. 12850 ae 11 70 0 21 4 
1908. . 12 50 552 9 45 ON? 6 
1930. . 12 50 543 6 15 0 11 9 
MER. 12 50 44 7 30 0 17 3 
1933. . 12 50 44 3 60 0 08 iG 
1933... 12 50 38 3 70 0 10 u 
1933... 12 50 282 3 60 0-18) 4 
1933... 12 50 184 1 50 0 08 3 
1933... 12 50 453 5 90 0 13 7 10 
19335). 12 50 564 11) 55 0 20 4 65 
193303 12 50 56 10 25 0 18 5 95 
1933... 12 50 565 il 7) 0 21 4 45 
1933: . 12 50 453 7 00 0.15 4 45 
1O338. 12750 564 0 335) (1) 118} 8 85 
IIB}. - 12 50 45: 5 55 OF 3 80 
WEB) 6 12 50 45 4 30 0 09 8 70 
1933. . 12 50 39 3 70 0 09 6 10 
933%. 12 50 283 3925 0 12 4 80 
1915. . 12 50 Sy 12 10 0 22 3 80 
1916 12 50 56 11 60 0 20 4 60 
1O338- 12 50 243 1 85 0 07 4 40 
For week ending November 2, 1933—-Total payroll of Department for week $1,729.05 
Section E—Operators 
Coats— 
: 19222. 12 50 32 5 60 0 18 3 53 
April 24, 1933.. 12 50 423 8 45 0 20 3 60 
1932... 12 50 433 9 40 0 21 3 10 
July...10;, 19335. 12 50 33 6 00 0 18 3) OP) 
Sept. 18, 1933. . 12 5 423 6 30 0 15 5 75 
1929... 12 50 435 9 40 0 21 3 10 
LOWS: 12 50 26 4 50 0. Ly, 3 00 
1919.. 12 50 434 9 50 0 22 3 00 
Oct. 101933. - 12850 42 6 00 0 14 6 05 
1908. . 12 50 263 4 30 0 16 3 40 
1908. . IP} 5{0) 433 7 85 0 18 4 65 
1930. . 12 50 435 9 20 0 21 3 30 
1919.. 12 50 34 6 80 0 20 3 05 
1930. . 12 50 433 8 25 0 19 4 25 
Oct Ug. BRE 12 50 405 6 25 0 15 5 40 
19232. 12 50 43% 8 35 0 19 415 
1923.. 1 ao) 39; 7 40 0 19 3 85 
Mar. 24, 1933.. 12 50 43% 6 70 0 15 5 80 
Sept. 30, 1933.. 12 50 293 4 00 0 14 4 35 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement WC-7—Continued 
THE @. EATON, CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-7—MENn’s (/LOTHING 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$  cts.| ies cts.| cm ee ci 
For week ending March 16, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $6,267.75 

Section D—Operators Coats 
UGA ieee 3. ae eee ee Fe 1928.. 12 50 53% 11 40 0 22 3 60 
DA ee NS 1924.. 12 50 432 9 20 0 21 3 30 
PAGO): GSB Ay ois tere ecneeeeet 1926.. 12 50 535 10 10 0 18 5 25 
AG A aeeieed a ce Henne) o 1926.. 12 50 533 13 20 0 25 elo 
PATIEYS Oa eid 5 io CIP eee Go 1932); . 11 00 522 12 25 0 23 1 00 

Section E—Operators 
Trousers— 

Be AE ES ooo lM Heb: 23 1933... 10 00 562 6 95 0 12 6 00 
BAe eR ss. I Jani: 1hesl93ar. 10 00 564 11925 0 20 1 70 

Section H—Operators Vests 
SBE). Vode tas Hee meee 1932.. 12°50 52 13 60 0 26 1 45 
Ae epee Aes TAS 1927.. 12 50 54 13°15 0 24 2 50 
ODMR eS ok 1926.. 12 50 2 5 00 O25 O75 

Section N—Operators Coats 
MOG TPR fe. oI 1926.. 12 50 le 14 10 0 27 0 65 
TA Re Oe en L9TG: 12 50 514 13 30 0 26 1 45 
MOSM RE Seo... SA dans  20e933". 12 50 563 PaO 0 20 5 10 
TO Selec cc 8 Ue ae LOTS... 12 50 564 13 00 0 23 3 20 
a2? NOT5S. 12 50 533 12 30 0 23 2 90 
TENT 5 Aes AA 2 ee 1929.. 12 50 55 9 65 017 6 25 
SOR Ee Pee oo. RS 1927.. 12 50 Gty 13 90 0 25 2 00 
738. aidan. + 25401933:. . 12 50 562 13 95 0 25 2) 20 
TES eee tne eee ee Jane 25581033. - 12 50 562 11 65 0 20 4 55 
742. 1926.. 12 50 By 12 40 0 23 2 80 
HAAS A Be .. OF 1923. 12°50) 544 12230 0 22 3 35 
OS) AO CS eee 1927.. 12 50 533 12 20 0 23 3 00 
EO se a eakes a8 ten a 1919.. 12 50 Gay 14 40 0 27 0 95 
Wb mee te ee 1932... 12 50 554 14 35 0 26 1 55 
Ose ree. ie 1925. . 12 50 554 13 55 0 24 2 35 
DO eae ce og 1928.. 12 50 45: 10 00 0 22 3 05 
UG occ Se eee ee ee Hebe aby 93s) 1250) 543 13) 75 0 25 1 90 
11D... So SRE MeCN eMRmER ING) )oyePalle OB Bae 12 50 18 2 10 0 12 3 00 
UE es ee 1932.. 12 50 552 13 90 0 25 2 00 
QUE Sk 1924. . 12 50 562 10 70 0 19 5 50 
Lik mene gar eater es Mar--13%-1933-- 12 50 36 5 55 O15 4 70 
SOR ARE 168 5 ney b vicky, 1927... 12 50 523 13 80 0 26 1-25 
Uh s oo ee eee Ilene, bis GBR 12 50 13 2 40 0 18 1 30 
EE). SSL SO. oleae eee Ah Osos 11 00 563 ibt 35 0 20 2 90 
OOM Sec kk 1921. 12 50 47 11 20 0 24 2 20 


For week ending 14th September, 1933—Total 


payroll of Department for week $4,504.75 


pc H—Operators Vests 


Section E—Operators 
Trousers— 


Jan. 


191s 
1926. . 
LOZ. 


4, 1933.. 


12 50 
12 50 
12 50 


10 00 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


392 9 85 
433 11 65 
393 9 65 
343 7 05 


0 20 


1 50 
85 
70 


Fe) 


0 85 


$252 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Sratement WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DzpartmMent F-7—Men’s Croratna—Continued 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
| $ cts. | $ cts.| $ cts.l Seeeiae 


For week ending 14th September, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $4,504.75—Cone. 


Section N—Operators Coats 
OD BAIN ecrciete aiiees 1918.. 12 50 43% Ue) 0 18 4 75 
CAPA eRe es aa tea NOM : 12 50 43 11 30 0 26 1°20) 
ON No MN RE ie 1926. . 12 50 42 9 60 0 23 2 45 
OBIS BE SOBA BE OBED 1923.. 12 50 433 10 90 0 25 1 60 
A oie Ry SE Sic ee 1928. . 12 50 435 10 00 0 23 2 50 
lah CRIN ee ons IA 1929.. 12 50 434 10 25 0 23 220) 
COAG se oN oe Ne Pens (8 1926.. 12 50 43; Ii 35 0 26 115) 
CRS la. Ai vee eres [Ve IPR 112) Gf) 43 9 60 0 22 2 90 
AD 2% hic BR eiohe soles Seles 1927... 12 50 435 11 50 0 26 1 00 
AG oo Oe es. a0, 1919.. 12 50 434 10 20 0 23 2 30 
UO a Rae eee a: ee 1932.. 12 50 433 To 0 27) 0 85 
AGE IR ea GS Hoy eo aN 6 1922.. 12 50 433 11 70 0°27, 0 80 
LISS ati a sb 1926.. 12 50 433 10 45 0 24 2 05 
MOO iocc sc Eee ecto ates 1928.. 12 50 435 11 65 0 27 0 70 
THULE. as ee 1924.. 12 50 433 8 90, 0 20 3 60 
Uh Ree AS cee ena Se Aug. 25, 033. 12 50 43 9 50 0 22 3 00 
Ufc EA Oto BH SSR A (55 1926.. 12 50 35 9 20 0 26 0 80 
RARE EAD ino Rey S Bo 1932... 12 50 433 9 30 0 21 3 20 
OO) cc eee 1O2N 12 50 43 11 00 0 25 1 50 
TASB RAES fener seme Aug. 289°1983. . 1250) 43 7 90 0 18 4 60 
A se ae Sept. le 033). 12 50 43; 10 85 0 25 1 65 
RRR cick chicane Maer a Mar. 28, 1933.. 12 50 433 8 25 0 19 4 25 
OO oe Ae ak ee Sept. 6, 1933.. 12 50 35 5 70 0 16 4 30 
OIC isc) eres Sept. 11, 19383.. 12 50 30 4 85 0 16 3 90 
(EUR ain nee Ome Gb Sept. 6,0933).. 12 50 39 10 15 0 26 1 10 
S00 6 eee. Sakae 1914.. 12 50 43 11 65 0 27 0 85 
BOM fee oo em Sept. (1933.2 12 50 30 4 10 0 13 4 65 
S02. oS ane Co ecg 1926.. 12 50 39 8 70 0 22 OF ts) 
SOB iy... Sil api ees wen Nea 1932. . 12 50 433 10 40, 0 24 2 10 
BOS: ccs eee ce nee 1926.. 12 50 433 9 15 OFZ 3 OD 
OA Ne nO eS ee Sept. 1150933). 12 50 30: 5 40 0 18 5) Bi) 
G4 Seca! co Sa Sept. 11, 1933.. 12 50 30 3 40 Ont ay Bis 
CL oo eo cis cae Mar. 24) 1933) 10 00 43 9 15 0 21 0 85 


For week ending 30th November, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week—-$1, 960.15 


Sie aOesie ha ena 1927.. 12 50 21% 4 00 0 18 2D 
Section E—Operators— 
Trousers— 
CURE See errata Atha Wesel le 1912-. 12 50 13t ell) 0 16 1 65 
CED RU Oy Tae Ten kee 1928... 12 50 213 3 10 0 14 B16) 
ZiT PO ey PR RNR te 1930. . 12 50 217 455 0 21 1 70 
2S eg Pe Ge 1926.. 12 50 173 3 70 0721 1 30 
Section N—Operators— 
Coats— 
OOS 0 SERS cove |r a Overs 1h) IRE. 12 50 302 B75) 0 19 3 10 
OG Ce SE eae 1926. . 12 50 243 5 i 0 21 1 80 
(OJ nS Gaye SU icaees Ia a 1922.. 12 50 221 4 95 0 22 1 40 
COA (Re Tee SMES lat Ce 1929... 12 50 16 3 05 0 19 1 50 
CESS ea ask EER eA 1925.. 12 50 163 3 10 0 18 1% 
(42k oh ies a eae eee Bis 1926.. 12 50 213 4 95 0 23 125 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DrrarRtTMent F-7—Mern’s Crorainc—Concluded 


3253 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Harned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
| $ ets.| | $ ets.| $ cts. | $4 cta. 


kor week ending 30th November, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week—$1,960.15-—Cone. 


Section 


Section 


N—Operators— 
Coats—Con. 


F—Operators But- 
tonholes— 


1923. . 
1919. . 
1923. . 
1924. . 
1925. . 
1922.. 
1927.. 
1933. . 
1930... 
1933. . 
1933... 
1933... 
1924.. 
1933. . 
1933... 
1914. . 
1926. . 
1924. . 
1926. . 
1920. . 
1933. . 
1933. . 


1928. . 
1932.. 
Ty) 


NOOCuUwnNornwnntrar-] 
SnSooooconnnnd nn 


or 
or 


Soot 
ooo 


oooocoocecooooocoecococ]eNcooo 
3 bo 
= 


ooo 
bo 
— 


NNR RENN ORR NR NEN eee ob bo 
bo 
or 


bet et 
or 
or 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-8, WOMEN’S DRESSES 


For week ending 16th March, 1933.—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week, $3,712.30 


Section 


“A”? (Operators— 
Dresses )— 


1930. . 
1923... 
1922.. 
1932. . 
1923.. 
1924.. 
1923. . 
1929... 
1927. 
1929... 
TOTS... 
1933. . 
1929*. 
1933. . 
1933... 
1933.. 


6 25 
13 10 
7 80 
10 45 
7 90 
11 65 
7 00 
10 65 
10 75 
10 60 
12 80 
10 30 
9 10 
5 90 
11 75 
10 45 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Srarement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Facrory DrrartTMEnt F-8, WomMEN’s DRESSES 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency. 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Harned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
te Guise 0 cuss ie Goss $.. cts 
For week endng 16th March, 1933—Total payro!] of Department F-8 for week, $3,712.30—Cone. 
Section ‘‘B’’ (Operators— 
Blouses and skirts)— 
OM ay a 1929.. 12 50 303 5 30 0 17 3 35 
OIL EE ener eee ic 0s ee 1929.. 12 50 413 8 90 0 21 2 95 
STIL aera je Sib Ska ae anote 2 Bi 12°50) 433 (3) Gi) 0 19 3 95 
OG: SN eer ene en kee NOG). 12 50 344 S20 0 15 4 50 
By Oe Aha i) hs SA ead 1924.. 12 50 512 13 5 0 25 1 60 
Ba sey cei cc tls a ea area So HOS 12 50 393 9 05 0 23 Dele 
Section ‘‘C’’ (Women Oper- 
ators—Dresses)— 
NUYS Aertel ae ae 1927: 12 50 433 10 15 0 23 2 By) 
CT FSA URE es oN SI ck 1919.. 12 50 39 6 60 (0). 107/ 4 50 
fo DAG) set te a eas tp 1929.. 12 50 434 10 85 0 25 1 45 
Airis o eee a sas GB 12 50 22 4 65 0 21 1 60 
AS aes. Sree te eee 1931... 12 50 393 6 70 (0) -il7/ 4 50 
7A TT arate Ciscce ACR A 9 19ST: 12 50 Boe 7 85 0 23 1 65 
pei Pi eae pecan ly 2s a rae Lose 12 50 333 6 40 0 19 ay dK) 
Section ‘‘C’’ (Pressing and 
Finishing )— 
LPT RRS an rao age ee ee 2 19272 12 50 512 12 80 0 25 1 95 
AOA ae 9 aerate mes LO2ee 12 50 322 20 0 22 1 90 
DA a Re crak ts eh a ee 1908. . 12 50 43 9 70 0 22 2 50 
eee eG yeni amr ty bein de 1922. . 12 50 263 520 0 19 2 30 


For week ending 29th June, 1933—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week $5,493.30 


Section ‘‘A’’ (Operators— 
Dresses)— 


May 


.|May 


May 
June 


June 
May 
May 
May 
June 


Jan. 
June 
Jan. 


June 
June 


June 


1923... 12 50 573 
1930. . 12 50 52% 
N27 12 50 362 
1933*. 12 50 473 
1933... 12 50 523 
1933. . 12 50 534 
1933... 12 50 46 
1929 12 50 50 
1933... 12 50 57 
1933... 12 50 583 
1933. . 12 50 23 
1933. . 12 50 16: 
1933*. 12 50 58% 
1916.. 12 50 52% 
1933. . 12 50 47 
1926. . 12 50 51z 
ODT: 12 50 47; 
1933... 12 50 48 
1933... 12 50 55 
1915.. 12 50 32 
1933... 11 00 33 
1933... 11 00 33 
1923.. 12 50 51 
1920... 12 50 46 
1930. . 12 50 49; 
1926.. 12 50 42; 
1933... 12 50 565 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-8, WoMEN’s DRESSES 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum {| Hours {| Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
$? cts: $ cts. So cise $ cts: 
For week endng 29th June, 1933—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week $5,493.30—Cone. 
Section ‘‘B’’ (Operators— 
Blouses and Skirts) 
1929. . 12 50 503 11 95 0 24 2) 155 
1929.. 12 50 §73 13 50 0 24 2 85 
1928*. 12 50 583 11 60 0 20 5 00 
1915.. 12 50 583 13.75 0 24 2 85 
Section ‘‘C’’ (Operators— 
Dresses) — 
(AVR Ge 5 Me | ae meagan 1928. . 12 50 §84 14 05 0 24 2 55 
CU SAG 744: i aaa ae 6% May 29, 1933.. 12 50 30; 5 40 017 3 40 
OMe cee he coe bac RO May 29, 1933.. 11 00 584 8 90 0 15 § 75 
CMAs Saaeege 5 0,» ara 1929.. 12 50, 527 12 60 0 24 2 50 
BD ee caiatcR in lbs crerereverenn te 1929.. 12 50 §53 12 20 0 22 3 70 
Maen hc core ss sn Ie May 30, 1933.. 12 50 344 7 05 0 20 2 80 
AO ee cows Sees OTe RE June 12, 1933.. 11 00 552 8 00 0 14 6 00 
Pe Mees USE SO an. a sie ohn June 1203933). 12 50 462 10 85 0 23 2 40 
GE Sete RE. ice os oe uune 26).0933.. . 12) 50 37 8 15 0 22 2 40 
AGOMSeae weet ec... June 26, 1933.. 12 50 333 3 50 0 10 6 10 
Section ‘‘G’’ (Pressing and 
Finishing )— 
10 1915.. 12 50 503 11 00 0 22 3 40 
1908. . 12 50 512 10 45 0 20 4 30 
ON, <5 12 50 494 10 55 0 21 3 50 
June 9, 1933.. 12 50 57% 9 50 017 6 85 
For week ending August 24, 1933. Total payroll of Department F-8 for week, $3,006.15 
Section ‘‘A’’ (Operators— 
Dresses) — 
1923*. 12 50 433 8 30 0 19 3 75 
1928. . 12) 50 3 9 85 0 22 2.50 
June 12, 1933.. 12 50 473 10 25 0) 21 2 95 
mune 121933" 12 50 44% 6 50 OPTS 5 85 
Hiei, 3G) BBY. 12 50 472 8 75 0 18 4 45 
June 19, 1933.. 12) 50 463 9 40 0 20 3 50 
Section “B’’ (Operators— 
(Blouses and Skirts)— 
St) cue cas meee ee 1917.. 12 50 462 10 45 0 22 2 45 
LU ee 1929. . 12 50 432 9 55 0 22 2 50 
SE eee ctet ive avnctaveyereatbve 1906.. 12 50 38 7 45 0 20 2 95 
CB ogae eto on- Beene: 1915... 12 50 463 10 85 0 23 2 05 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DrpartMENT F-8, WoMEN’s Dresses 
’ 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
Si (cts: oy cts: Sh Cis: S$) Cts: 
For week ending August 24, 1933. Total payroli of Department F-8 for week, $3,006.15—Conce. 
Section ‘‘C’’ (Operators— 
Dresses) — 
May 29, 1933.. 12 50 44% 10 05 0 22 74 Bt) 
O27: 12 50 435 9 80 0 22 2725 
1919.. 12 50 433 9 25 0 21 2 80 
1929... 12 50 47 10 20 0 21 3 00 
ibis 12 50 39% 7 95 0 20 Zo 
i Bil 12 50 35 7 35 0 21 2 20 
1931... 12 50 433 9 40 0 21 2 65 
May 29, 1933.. 12 50 37 « 20 0 19 2 90 
1930. . 12 50 17 2 45 0 14 20 
May 29, 1933.. 11 00 38 6 95 0 18 2 80 
May 31, 1933.. 12 50 43 8 30 0 19 a iD 
1928.. 12 50 44 9 85 0 22 2 50 
1929.. 12 50 45 9 65 0 21 2 95 
1930*. 12 50 434 @705) 017 4 50 
AGT as Qe. crests one Jone 27 93a0- 12 50 443 7 30 0 16 5 00 
AGO eae he che osu TOSI. 12 50 433 9 65 OF22 2 45 
TAI = ets eM | 1921.. 12 50 43% 8 10 0 19 3 95 
Section ‘‘G’’ (Pressers and 
Finishers)— 
1913.. 12 50 473 10 60 0 22 2 60 
1915. . 12 50 40 8 70 0922 2 40 
1927.. 12 50 44: 9 75 0 22 2 60 
IPAS IER. & 12 50 45 8 90 0 19 3 70 
19317. 12 50 464 8 45 0 18 4 45 
5, 19838.. 127750) 44 9 25 Opa 3 10 
FACTORY DEPARTMENT F. 9—FURS 
For week ending March 23, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $65.90 
Operator— 
LUCAS Sareea ders: eRe ye 1926.. 12 50 63 1755 0 23 0 35 
Finisher— 
ped Oe Ana ys ey Mar ey 1924.. 12 50 3 0 75 0 25 0 10 
For week ending September 28, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $597.85 
Finishers— 
1 Os Ja UIE aes CH RENCE iy NOB 12 50 562 14 25 0 25; 1 95 
1a OS Reh MORO mete ys 6 192 12 50 562 16 00 0 28 0 20 
1S7/(e SHURE tS MGR aaa ccs 1905.. 12 50 562 13 50 0 24 2 70 
For week ending December 21, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $323.15 
Finishers— 
LSU Ns Seacrest see eee 1916.. 12 50 392 11 05 0 28 0 30 
do aR eC Aa mrp aitie ADE June 14, 1933.. 12 50 20; 5 10 0 24 0 85 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Sratement No. WC-7—Continued 
Lan tT: HARON CO. TIMER E 


Facrory DEPARTMENT F-10, Trzs, Murriers, SwEATERS, Caps, Etc. 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
o~-~cts: $ cts. $.-- ets. $- ets: 
For week ending November 9, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $630.70 
Operators—Ties and 
Scarves— 
TEI Te egestas «bee REI 1928.. 12 50 504 14 20 0 28 0 30 
Operators—Caps and 
Buttons— 
OAD cscs Bic GERI Re 1919.. 12750) 553 12 60 0 23 3 30 
Pe ees 5 do ere eRe Septs,lo; 1) Loss... 12 50 563 14 60 0 26 1 60 
CO cies Sie Rt Ea mept. Lo (98s... 12 50 37k 9 35 0 25 1 30 
Tian pnne eine Re ionininias nwt INGV--°Sr 1933" 11 00 193 2 30 0 12 2 60 
231. SiNow. le 933: 12 50 274 5 15 0 18 2 70 
eer es he bes 1928.. 12 50 56% 13 05 (0), 243) 3415) 
For week ending August 3, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $301 
Operators—Ties and 
Scarves— 
ea eae eG 1932.. 12 50 243 5 90 0 24 ih alk) 
hey ocinasicn sche f RSS RRCREES EVE 1906. . 12 50 231 6 25 0 27 0 40 
Operators—Caps and 
Buttons— 
UAE ey 1928.. 12 50 373 10 25 0 27 0 55 
Ds cs6 keke ae naa esata 1919.. 12 50 373 9 90 0 26 0 90 
2B sGees Se ocies e Seem 1919.. 12 50) 363 9 70 0 27 0 65 
For week ending March 2, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $226.80 
Operators—Ties and 
Scarves— 
ee MEN go are 1932*. 12 50 213 34.25} 0 15 2 95 
MSGe eee cnt chaise ee 1928.. 12 50 213 5 60 0 26 1 45 
Operators—Caps and 
Buttons— 
Oeics MEAS is win tle ooh 1920.. 12 50 29 6 55 0 23 110 
PN ee PEE Dele ols ian Hae 1927: 12 50 312 ald 0 23 1 85 
PME TERR aioe oo es 1919.. 12 50 243 5 50 0 22 1 65 
Bas chen ce Cee ee Os 1928. . 12 50 29 6 60 0 23 1 55 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON Co. LIMITED 
Factory DrParRtTMENT F-11—Suir Caszs, Baas AND Harness 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Rate} Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 


Per Hour | Wage Rates 


ee use $ cts. $ cts.| o Cise 


For week ending 4th May, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $612.40 


Operators—Leather Goods 
AA oe Ms 8 1926.. 12 50 29 G0 0 24 1 20 
ea eet et ary Meio anion te Ai 1927... 12 50 403 10 80 0 27 0 85 


For week ending 30th March, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $269.35 


CL Sete cere in ee Or 1926. . 12 50 163 
BOO icra. s Meee deere: ta 1930. - 12 50 133 


me bo 
eye} 
So 
So 
— 
cs 
me 
Yo) 
Or 


For week ending 5th October, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,211.85 


Operators—Leather Goods 
405 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-12, WomEN’s WooLLEN DREssEs, SKIRTS AND RAINCOATS 


For week ending 20th April, 1938—-Total payroll of Department for week, $3,567.35 


Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
108 5 OR See 1919.. 12 50 35 15 0 20 2 80 
(MU iietete nose amaacdous fb 1930.. 12 50 35 7 80 0 22 2 15 
(Maret Suen sarees os 1924... 2) &0) 35 8 25 0 24 1 70 
LG ies FRCS oo a 1923... 12 50 303 6 05 0 20 2 60 
MLS a Se Miss os 1920.. 12 50 30 7 20 0 21 2 75 
TOA cae AU Se ne an SG 1926.. 12 50 35 7 85 0 22 20 
TSS wat es 1920.. 12 50 35 8 05 0 23 1 90 
(ESS SeGe Hee Seen « 1925.. 12 50 35 7 40 0 21 2 59 
Ode Oe eR Nae 1932.. . 12 50 35 8 65 0 25 1 30 
(fase Openers a ee ara or 1925*. 12 50 213 3 15 0 14 3 05 
OO RRO NES CO a 1919. . 1 0} 264 5 45 0 21 2 10 
DO a PEE Rs fa 1924.. 12 50 30% 5 40 0 18 3 29 
TARA ae aSei Hee S'S Jane 24 933s. 12 50 35 8 45 0 24 1 50 
AS Oe te ome Ni ee aa eae Hebe hos one 12 50 35 COS 0) 22, 2 20 
Section ““B’”’ Tucking— 
DOB SOU A RS e Neer elas ) eOsare 12 50 35 8 45 0 24 1 50 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-12, WoMEN’s WooLLEN DRESSES, SKIRTS AND RAINcoaTs 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


* See Statement,WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Rate | Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Per Hour | Wage Rates 
e GLB: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts, 
For week ending 17th August, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,871.65 
Section ‘‘B”’ Finishers— 
Dresses— 
GOB ee ce oe 1924.. 12 50 432 115 0 25 1 35 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
Ute gee. ee 1919... 12 50 433 11 30 0 26 1 20 
OB ee ek Mec wee 1919.. 12 50 433 9 90 0 23 2 60 
lee ete es cs os ss HM May 22571933... 12; OU 432 10 60 0 24 1 90 
15. 1 iMay 1951983... 12 50 134 2 60 0 20 1 15 
ee Ba Ge Aa eee Oe 1929.. 12 50 303 6 00 0 20 2 75 
(ie AS One B88 6 Re Ree ae 1929... 12 50 434 11 10 0 25 1 40 
lee tee, Ae 1925.. 12 50 393 9 10 0 23 2 AD 
(AOR ee ae oo ie pye 12 50 434 11 20 0 26 1 30 
HA ON ch Mie rs ter sreyacce 42S 1926. . 12 50 433 10 00 0223) 2 50 
Mibee eee ., . Fae Jan. 24501933. 12 50 13% 2 60 0 20 1 15 
For week ending October 5th, 1933—-Total payroll of Department for week $5,180.80 
Section ‘“‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
7 oe ree 1922.. 12 50 563 10 30 0 18 5 90 
UGA MOE Sos fs, 1930.. 12 50 523 12 30 0 23 2 65 
OSes ee oe IN 1919. . 12 50 553 PES5 0 20 4 55 
AID ey Ue shoe Vr 1916. . 12 50 47 9 45 0 20 3 95 
716. : 1923.. 12 50 563 13 90 0 24 2 30 
Pras WE Re eo eo AON auly: 1aeng3s) 12 50 56 12 20 0 21 4 00 
WO ke AE Ge es AES 1925. - 12 50 553 12 90 0 23 3 00 
OSE EET os PG 1925. . 12 50 555 13 30 0 24 2 60 
De ciate 1927... 12 50 568 13 65 0 24 2.99 
TU BES Ree eae 1924. . 12 50 52 iil va 0 22 3 20 
idee seh ten Ve es June 23, 1933.. 12 50 453 10 80 0 24 2 20 
US cocdes dene 5 ae anne ee dan, 24; 19335. 12 50 56 12 05 0 21 415 
GDS e SESE SE RGB One ee Ge June 14, 1933.. 12 50 548 25) 0 22 3 50 
Sil ey Se Sone ane 924581933). 12 50 5124 10 75 0 21 3 90 
(Santa Ter ....... » 168 Mar. 22, 1933.. 12 50 46 10 90 0 24 2 25 
USUhe ss SIN: Oe POR OTE Sept. 13, 1933.. 11 00 39 7 50 0 19 2 30 
MSS ete Bo tli. Bae Sept. 13, 1933.. 12 50 564 12 90 0 23 3 30 
(Basdo 4 eee Be June 12, 1933.. 12 50 56§ 13 90 0 24 2 30 
POS se ee ee, OE Sept. 29, 1933.. 11 00 47 5 50 0 12 6 50 
Factory DrrartTMENtT F-15, CHILDREN’S Coats 
For week ending April 13th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,123.35 
Finishers— 
1 1922. . 12 50 41 8 25 0 20 3 40 
TOT5R: 12 50 44 8 80 0 20 33. 7) 
1932. . 12 50 423 9 05 0 21 3 00 
1926. . 12 50 423 8 85 O21 3 1155 
1916. . 12 50 413 9at5 0 22 ay ty 
1921: 12 50 413 8 90 0 21 2 99 
1931.. 12 50 532 11 30! 0 21 408 
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Srarement No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DepartMent F-15, Cuitpren’s Coats 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Empioyees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
| | $ ets $--ets: $.--¢ts: $---ets: 
For week ending April 13th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,123.35—Conc. 
Finishers—Con. 
IG eles cir i ig aa A 1930... 12 50 42% 8 20 0 19 3 80 
UGS ies PEA a oS 1901.. 12 50 48 9 45 0 19 4 45 
AO OPENS ean ee 1905.. 12 50 42 7. if) 0 18 4 35 
IZ? Abia et ee ae ate Aun sean ee nk!) ba 12 50 51 9 05 0 18 5 60 
ECTS SERED Ok nee ge 1900. . 12 50 483 9 40 0 19 4 50 
TDi sc cic SRR Bike 25 8 es ees 1910.. 12 50 52 9 40 0 18 5 65 
D768 occ SRR ees ea 1909. . 12 50 Dlg 9 30 0 18 5 35 
IUGR: Werlly OAPs HEARS 110 TOS). 12 50 507 9 55 0 19 4 80 
Se cc eR eT gence, AER 1912.. 12 50 50% 9 05 018 5 30 
Operators— 
SPIT Nite d HMR tea cio 1927.. 12 50 iil 12 05 0 23 AO 
S20) 5 cas PA Me ee ae 1909. . 12 50 563 ik GB) 0 20 4 65 
SBP IANA chs SU mre bb 1930.. 12 50 485 9 75 0 20 A ANS) 
SOG) 3% SRA Ga chee aie LO 12 50 53 12 05 0 22 3 30 
Qa es pe Ronni mene ut maki 1904.. 12 50 ile 9 35 0 18 5 40 
DOSS ey te teeter as 1901.. 12 50 53 9 00 OFi 6 35 
QS) ise. sete: aA) Wen ails ues 1907.. 12 50 56 11 90 0 21 4 30 
1S eae ain ar ans uaa 1912... 12 50 45 9 35 0 21 3 55 
For week ending June Ist, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $942.15 
Finishers— 
AGEs Oe cree cis fee 1916. . 12 50 be 0 70 0 12 0 95 
Coat Operators— 
Oa Bac 5 en a ens OIG ac 1928.. 12 50 102 70 0 16 0 90 
O20. a2... Mieniaerte ues Ate 1927. : 12 50 2 1 05 0 16 0 90 
Oe. MRE i sacs 5 See 1920.. 12 50 4 1 00 0 12 1 35 
Basters— 
GPA AR. See OI 3 12 50 143 2 45 Only, 1 70 
Finishers— 
G65 eR ote ee GRE 12 50 143 2 90 0 20 1 25 
NGS. igs es Sees 1901.. 12 50 13 2 20 On, 1 50 
JE (Utes 5 8 Cre cents v6 1905. . 12 50 303 2 30 0 08 1 40 
17 tegen er 1900. . 12 50 1335 Qa25 (Oe al7/ 1 60 
VCS eas | SANE 1910. . 2750 143 2.05 0 15 2 00 
CARR e: bin Seeeenrn ere 1909. . 12 50 183 3 30 017 2y il) 
CRORES AGEs SO eo bo 1913.. 12 50 143 2 95 0 20 1 20 
AS) 5) cess eae hocevatulsne, Sone sare 1912.. 12 50 143 2 45 (ile) ib 70) 
Small Part Operators— 
AA oo Aa ae 1926.. 12 50 eee We 4 15 0 23 0 95 
Operators— 
1905.. 12 50 183 3 90 0 21 150) 
1908.. 12 50 332 8 00 0 24 1 55 
1904... 12 50 18i 2 40 0 138 3 00 
April 24201933: ; 12 50 182 3 80 0 21 1 45 
4 1908. . 12 50 173 3 95 0 23 1 00 
1907.. 12 50 17i 3 95 0 22 115 
1919.. 12 50 18: 4 20 0 22 1 20 
1922.. 12 50 173 4 00 0 22 1 10 
1929.. 12 50 BBY 8 65 0 26 0 90 
1912s 12 50 29 6 50 0 22 1 80 
1931... 12 50 10% 2 00 0 20 0 90 
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Srarement No. WC-7—Concluded 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Facrory Department F-15, Cuiupren’s Coats—Concluded 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| Cts: 
For week ending November 30th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,894.65 
Coat Operators— 
ober marry. Lie. Aas April 24, 1933.. 12 50 42 8 05 0 19 4 00 
OSM eer de See No 1909.. 12 50 373 7 00 0 18 3 80 
SOONER A eee MEN 1920.. 12 50 383 6 50 (0) AV 4 45 
CUPL circ cag arn ele et omen ary ame 1929.. 12 50 41; 9 10 0 22 2 85 
CHE Soy A Arena: SR tees eae ON ie 12 50 435 (3375) 0 20 5) 5) 
DOsM cee 1924.. 12 50 383 20 0 19 Biorb) 
Finishers— 
Wiser oc ee hee Och Won loa. 12 50 435 9 05 0 21 3 45 
CAS PS ae OO 1900. . 12 50 43: 9 30 0 21 3 20 
TG 2s a Se ee ass 1910.. 12 50 473 10 05 0 21 3 60 
Weer cch soe osu 1909.. 12 50 433 9 00 0 21 3 50 
Small Parts Operators— 
CISL s sce ee ee peels 1926. . 12 50 31 5 25 017 3 60 
Operators— 
OZER ee ck hes 2S 1905. . 12 50 29 5 40 0 19 2 90 
QOD ER Mae PAT 1901. . 12 50 31 3 90 0 138 4 95 
GOS ae (eke ok Wet. ks Hits April 24, 1933.. 12 50 404 5 80 0 14 5 70 
ON Jee aes a ae 1922. . 12 50 37 4 95 0 13 Be 
HIG eesti ihc aaa a amin TOUT: 12 50 37 oD 0 19 3 65 
OU sce pees erry bs OF 1907.. 12 50 31 5,45 0 17 3) bts 
CRUD se ic kre 5 eee Sane oe eae 1919.. 12 50 363 5 80 0 16 4 60 
Doe ee eet 1921.. 12 50 403 6 20 0 15 5 45 
OORT ME VAL ST Ss ie. fees 1916.. 12 50 383 7 10 0 18 4 00 
EE ee ei oS a OZ 12 50 403 6 75 0 17 4 90 
OPA la siete i esa a aaele ta ain 19232, 12 50 374 7 30 0 19 3 50 
DBAs. cher es ci KEY os O12 12 50 363 4 85 0 138 i 5) 
OAAE ee. ak PTL. 1919.. 12 50 323 5 65 017 3 65 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let us examine on page 8 department F-5, women’s silk dresses?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take the first operator?—A. Number 906, hired 31st January, 1933; 
worked 56 hours, earned $12.70, an average of 23 cents an hour which was $3.30 
less than the minimum wage because she worked 12 hours overtime. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And in spite of that she could not earn the minimum wage?—A. The 
overtime would increase her minimum wage. She earned 20 cents more than the 
minimum wage for the full week but it is $3.30 less than the minimum wage 
because of the overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the next operator?—-A. Operator No. 911, worked 53% hours, earned 
$11.70, which was $3.55 below the minimum. 
Q. 22 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then Section B operators?—A. Section B operators, No. 422, worked 
53% hours, earned $12.40, average 23 cents an hour, which was $2.80 less than 
the minimum. 

Q. Operator 406?—A. Hired 26th May, 1933, worked 573 hours, earned 
$9.15 which was $7.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. 16 cents per hour?—A. 16 cents per hour. 

Q. And $7.35 below the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, even after working 13 hours overtime?—A. She earned $7.35 
less than the minimum for a full week. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Are they all experienced employees?—A. You can tell that from the 
weekly minimum rate that is set out in the schedule. If the rate is $12.50 then 
the operators are fully experienced, but some of them are shown at $11 or $10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now then take operator 413?—A. Operator 413 hired 29th May, 1933, 
worked 39 hours, earned $7.20, or 18 cents per hour, which was $3.95 below the 
minimum. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Do those figures in any way indicate to you that these operators were 
in any way slow?—A. You will find, Mr. Factor, that in periods when the 
factory was busy that they would take on new operators, and you can tell from 
this schedule whether they are new operators or not from the date that they 
are hired. Generally those whose wages would be the lowest would be the people 
who had just: been hired. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. However, you have got a good many here who are old operators that are 


in the same class?—A. Yes. 
Q. And we will come to those. Take operator 501?—A. Hired 25th May, 


1933, worked 573 hours, earned $7.45, an average of 13 cents, $9.05 below the 


minimum. 
Q. Then the next one?—A. Operator 509, hired 22nd May, 1933, worked 


57% hours, earned $10.80, an average of 19 cents per hour, which is $5.65 below 


the minimum. 

Q. The next two?—A. Operator 518, hired 27th May, 1938, worked 38 
hours, earned $5.20, an average of 14 cents per hour which is $4.35 below the 
minimum. In that case the rate there is $11; they would not be fully experi- 


enced. 
Q. Then the next?—A. 520, hired 29th May, 1933, worked 304 hours, 


earned $4, an average of 13 cents per hour which is $5.90 below the minimum. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were these people hired as experienced workers?—A. The rate is $12.50; 
they would be classed as fully experienced workers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Here is another one engaged in 1926, an old timer?—A. Operator 502, 
hired 1926, worked 572 hours, earned $14.45, an average of 25 cents per hour 
or $2.05 less than the minimum. 


By Mr. Sommerville: ‘ 
Q. Finishers, take 633?—A. Hired 1917, worked 513 hours, earned $10.40 
or an average of 20 cents per hour, $4.35 less than the minimum. 
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Q. That is an experienced worker of sixteen years. Then the next one?— 
A. 637, worked 42% hours, earned $8.45 or 20 cents an hour, which is $3.55 below 
the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. 643, hired 1909, worked 474 hours, earned $10.80, 
an average of 23 cents per hour, which is $2.70 less than the minimum. 

Q. Then 655?—A. Hired 1921, worked 47% hours, earned $10.10, 21 cents 
an hour, which is $3.55 less than the minimum. 

Q. Then tuckers and hemstitchers on women’s silk dresses?—A. No. 282, 
hired 1928, worked 574 hours, earned $13.30, an average of 23 cents an hour, 
or $3.15 below the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. 278, hired 1927, worked 43% hours. That would 
be one full week. Earned $8.30, average 19 cents an hour, $3.50 below the 
minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. 910. 

Q. That is the week of 8th July, 1933?—A. That was the largest pay-roll 
for the year in that department. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first operator, 910 worked 483 hours, earned $10.05, or 
23 cents an hour, $2.45 below the minimum. : 

Q. Yes?—A. 911, hired 16th May, 1983, worked 35 hours, earned $7.55 
or 22 cents an hour, $2.45 below the minimum. 

Q. Here is one who has been there for ten years?—A. 422, hired 1924, 
worked 431 hours, earned $10 or 23 cents an hour, which was $2.35 below the 
minimum. 

Q. Then take 510?—A. Hired 1924, worked 303 hours, earned $6.40, an 
average of 21 cents per hour, $2.35 below the minimum. 

Q. Section G operators on cheap dresses, 152?—A. Operator 152: hired 
in 1907, worked a full week, earned $9.45 which was 22 cents an hour or $3.05 
below the minimum. 

Q. Here are a number of finishers, at the bottom—637?—A. Hired in 1929, 
earned $7.05 which was 21 cents per hour, or $2.40 below the minimum. 

Q. Operator 643?—A. Hired in 1909, paid 35 cents per hour, earned $7.40 
which was $2.60 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. Operator 655: hired in 1921, worked 383 hours, earned 
$8.10 or 21 cents an hour which was $2.85 below the minimum. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This 1909 employee: she must be an elderly woman, she has been there 
apparently 25 years?—A. I presume so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Here is an individual group of 29 employees engaged in different years 
since 1909. Take this 1915 one?—A. Operator 635: worked 353 hours, earned 
$7.85, an average of 22 cents an hour, which is $2.40 less than the minimum. 
I have not got the ages of these employees. 

Q. Take the last one on F-5—that is for the week ending the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1933?—A. Yes, this was the smallest pay-roll in that department in the 
year. Operator 507: this operator was paid 26 cents an hour, and the amount 
she received for the week was only 65 cents below the minimum. Operator 513: 
hired in 1914, worked 35 hours, earned $8.75 or 25 cents per hour, which was 
$1.25 below the minimum. Operator 152: hired in 1907, worked 35 hours, earned 
$7.25 or 22 cents per hour, which was $2.45 below the minimum. Operator 169: 
hired in 1906, was paid at the rate of 24 cents per hour; worked 264 hours, 
received $6.35, which was $1.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Here are some of the finishers, there are seven in this group?—A. Num- 
ber 625: hired in 1914, worked 264 hours, earned $6, which was 23 cents per 
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hour, or $1.50 below the minimum. 629: hired in 1928, worked 217 hours, earned 
$5.05 which was at a rate of 23 cents per hour, or $1.20 below the minimum. 
633: hired in 1917, worked one full week, earned $10.35, which is 24 cents per 
hour or $2.15 less than the minimum. 

Q. Here is 637?—A. Hired in 1929, worked 264 hours, earned $6.25 or 24 
cents per hour which was $1.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. Take the one engaged in 1930?—A. 661: worked 35 hours, earned $8.90 
or 25 cents per hour which was $1.10 below the minimum. 

Q. Now you come to women’s suits and coats, department F-6?—A. Depart- 
ment F-6, the first one No. 30: hired on the 18th September, 1933, worked 473 
hours and earned $9.05 or 19 cents per hour which was $4.60 below the minimum. 

Q. Then on page 11?—A. That was for the lowest pay-roll of the year, 
the first one No, 29: hired in 1923, worked 32% hours, earned $7.30 or 22 cents 
per hour which was $2.10 below the minimum. No. 37: hired in 1919, worked 
32% hours, earned $7, or 21 cents per hour, which was $2.40 below the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. No. 54: Hired in 1921, worked 31% hours, earned 
$6.45 or 20 cents per hour, which was $2.65 below the minimum. 

Q. Yes, the next one?—A. No. 55: hired in 1908, worked 234 hours, earned 
$4.70 or 20 cents per hour, which was $1.95 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. No. 56: Hired in 1930, worked 243 hours, earned $5.05 
or 20 cents an hour which was $2 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. No. 58: Hired in 1930, worked 30-5 hours, earned $5.90 
or 19 cents per hour, which was $2.80 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. No. 72: Hired in 1923, worked 16% hours, earned $3.15 
which was an average of 19 cents per hour and which was $1.70 below the 
minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Was hired on the 25th January, 1933, worked 
33% hours, earned $6.55 which was an average of 19 cents per hour, and which 
was $3.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Just finish there at the bottom?—A. Hired in 1907, worked 284 hours, 
received $5.35, which was an average of 19 cents per hour and which was $2.70 
below the minimum. 

Q. That indicates that in that department for that week every one of these 
employees had been engaged for a number of years except one?—A. Except one. 

Q. These were experienced employees and they were all below the minimum 
by the amounts indicated?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What do these figures prove? 

Mr. SomMeErvitte: It just shows the amount that this 20 per cent earned 
below the minimum. 

Mr. Youna: It shows that 20 per cent of the employees could not earn the 
minimum wage working on piecework rates. 

The CuHatrMAN: Oh, no. 

The Wirness: This statement indicates what the people received who 
earned less than the minimum and were not bonused to the minimum. There 
were other people who earned less than the minimum, but they were bonused up 
to ib. 

By Mr. Young: 
Q. Were there any who earned over the minimum?—A. Oh, yes, quite a few. 
The CHatrMAN: Of course there would be. Take the next page. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just before we leave that: we were dealing with F-6; just let me refer 
back to WC-6—on the 22nd of June, according to statement WC-6 there were 
67 employees in this department for that week, and 70 per cent of them failed to 
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earn the minimum; those were bonused, but those that were not bonused their 
earnings are shown on statement WC-7?—A. It would mean this: 30 per cent 
earned more than the minimum, 50 per cent earned less and were bonused to it, 
and 20 per cent earned less than the minimum and were not paid the minimum. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. But those that earned more than the minimum, have you any idea how 
much more they earned?—-A. Some of them earned substantially more than the 
minimum. 

Q. Have you any figures on that?—A. I have not got much detailed infor- 
mation, except statement WC-4, which is a cross section of all employees, that 
is an average and indicates a cross section; we are dealing with the people 
that earned less than the minimum rate. Some employees earned very sub- 
stantially more than the minimum apparently, because they were all higher paid 
operations, and possibly because they were more skilful. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you any record of the number of employees in relation to the 20 
per cent class?—A. The number of employees would vary from week to week, 
on the average there would be roughly between 200 and 250 employees in that 
class each week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Who were not bonused?—A. Who were not bonused. 


By iMre Factor: 


Q. In all of the factories?—A. Yes, out of 1,100 people. 

Q. Out of 1,150?—A. Between 200 and 250. 

Q. Who would earn less than the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were in the 20 per cent class which was not bonused. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is it. Statement WC-5 shows that for the entire year in all of 
these departments 45-8 per cent did not earn the minimum; in other words, there 
were about 500 who did not earn the minimum out of 1,155, and of those a cer- 
tain number would be bonused to comply with the requirements of the law; and 
that would leave approximately 200 to 250 who were not bonused each week? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: And throughout the year 1933 who were in that class? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are not the same ones all the time. 


The Witness: From week to week the people going into that class would 
change, it would not be the same people for any two successive weeks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In that same department, the women’s suits department—F-6—here is 
a week ending the 5th October, 1933, and this is the week of the biggest pay- 
roll; that would indicate the busiest week?—A. Yes. 
a And in this week practically everybody worked full time or more?— 
A. Yes. 
Mr. Factor: What is the pay? 


The Witness: For the first employee, No. 30, weekly minimum wage rate, 
$12.50, hours worked 473, amount earned $9.05, average amount earned per 
hour 19 cents, deficiency below the minimum wage rate $4.60. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the next one?—A. The next one, No. 36, hired in 1912, worked 
553 hours, earned $11.70, 21 cents an hour, and $4. 20 below the minimum. 
The next one, No. 50, was hired in 1908, worked 553 hours, earned $9.45, 17 
cents an hour, $6.45 less than the minimum. No. 66, hired in 1930, worked 
543 hours, earned $6.15, averaged i1 cents an hour, $9.50 below the minimum. 


Mr. Sa pgeeraoany That employee worked 10 age overtime, and the total 
earnings were $6.15? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $9.50 less than the minimum? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Averaged 11 cents an hour. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): I notice there is a notation which says “See 
statement WC-8 for company’s explanation”? 

The Witness: That is the next statement, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Give us the next?—A. No. 74, hired 30th September, 1933, worked 44 
hours, earned $7.30, 17 cents an hour, $3.75 less than the minimum. The next 
one, hired in 1933, worked 44 hours a week, earned $3.60, average 8 cents an 
hour, $7.45 less than the minimum. 

Q. Eight cents per hour? Give us the next one——A. No. 81, hired 2nd 
October, 19383, worked 38 hours, earned $3.70, averaged 10 cents an hour, $7.15 
less than the minimum. No. 89, hired 3rd October, 1933, worked 284 hours, 
earned $3.60, 13 cents an hour, $4.45 less than the minimum. No. 98, hired 
4th October, 1933, worked 184 hours, earned $1.50, 8 cents an hour, $3.80 less 
than the minimum. 

Q. Now, give us the finishers—A. No. 106, worked 454 hours, earned $5.90, 
averaged 13 cents an hour, $7.10 less than the minimum. No. 107, hired 4th 
July, 1933, worked 562 hours, earned $11.55, averaged 20 cents an hour, $4.65 less 
than the minimum. No. 108, hired 3rd August, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned 
$10.25, averaged 18 cents an hour, $5.95 below the minimum. No. 116, hired 
14th August, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned $11.75, 21 cents an hour, $4.45 
below the minimum. 

Q. Give us No. 121A. Hired 2ist August, 1933, worked 56% hours, earned 
$7.33, 13 cents an hour, $8.85 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 123?—A. Hired 30th September, 1933, worked 454 hours, earned 
$5.55, 12 cents an hour, $3.80 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 126?—A. Hired 30th September, 1933, worked 454 hours, earned 
$4.30, averaged 9 cents an hour, $8.70 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 184?—-A. Hired 2nd October, 1933, worked 39 hours, earned $3.70, 
average 9 cents an hour, $6.10 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 135?—-A. Hired 2nd October, 1933, worked 284 hours, earned $3.25, 
averaged 12 cents, $4.80 below the minimum. 

Q. Give us the next one?—A. 139, hired in 1915, worked 553 hours, earned 
$12.10, 22 cents an hour, $3.80 below the minimum. No. 142, hired in 1916, 
worked 563 hours, earned $11.60, 20 cents an hour, $4.60 below the minimum. 

Q. Take the ‘next page?—A. The most of these cases, as I pointed out 
before, in a busy week, you would have more individual workers falling into 
that class. The next one is an average week in point of size. The first employee 
was hired in 1922, worked 32 hours, earned $5.60, averaged 18 cents an hour, 
$3.55 below the minimum. The next one was hired in 1933, on April 24th, 
worked 421 hours, earned $8.45, averaged 20 cents an hour, $3.60 below the 
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minimum. The next one was hired in 1932, worked 433 hours, a full week, 
earned $9.40, averaged 21 cents an hour, $3. 10 below the minimum. No. 30 
was hired on September 18th, 1933, worked 421 hours, earned $6.30, averaged 
15 cents, $5.75 below the minimum. The next one was hired in 1929, worked 
a full week, earned $9.50, 21 cents an hour, $3.10 below the minimum. No. 36, 
was hired in 1922, worked 261 hours, earned $4.50, averaged 17 cents, $3 below 
the minimum. Do you want me to read some more? 

Q. Yes——A. No. 50, hired in 1908, worked 264 hours, earned $4.30, aver- 
aged 16 cents, $3.40 below the minimum. 

Q. Give us No. 44—-A. No. 44, hired on October 10th, 1933, worked 
421 hours, earned $6, averaged 14 cents, $6.05 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 55?—A. Hired in 1908, worked 433 hours, earned $7.85, 18 cents 
per hour, $4.65 below the minimum. No. 56, hired in 1930, worked 433 hours, 
earned $9.20, averaged 21 cents, $3.30 below the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. No. 60, hired in 1919, worked 344 hours, earned 
$6.80, averaged 20 cents, $3.05 below the minimum. 

Q. 72 and 75?—A. Each hired in 1923, No. 72 worked 433 hours, earned 
$8.35, averaged 19 cents an hour, $4.15 below the minimum; No. 75 worked 
393 hours, earned $7.40, averaged 19 cents, $3.85 below the minimum. No. 84, 
was hired on March 24, 1933, worked a full week, earned $6.70, averaged 15 
cents per hour, $5.80 below the minimum. 


Mr. Factor: I notice in some of them you have the notation, ‘‘ the com- 
pany makes some explanation.” 


The Witness: We will come to that later. 


Mr. Factor: We are coming to that? In each of these classes where 
an explanation was given, was there an attempt made to find out why the 
pay was so low? 


The Wirness: We selected about 57 which we referred to the company 
for explanation. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The very lowest? 


The Witness: Some of the lowest, and some of the oldest workers, and 
some of the higher workers. 


Mr. Nasu: In order to give the committee the reasons we took the worst 
cases. 


The Wirness: Not altogether the worst cases, some of the worst, and 
some of the older workers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We are coming to that. On this week of the 2nd November that we 
have just dealt with in this department F-6, looking back at statement WC-6, 
it. appears that there were 93 employees working that week on an average, 
and 73 per cent of them failed to earn the minimum wage that is, those who 
were not bonused, and you have given us the particulars in this last statement? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with reference to men’s clothing. We had a number of cases 
of men’s clothing that were brought to our attention as coming from the depart- 
ment—you will find it on page 14. Will you give us what you found there?— 
A. The first pay-roll is the largest pay-roll for the year, for the week ending 
March 16, 1933. Operator 252, hired in 1928, worked 524 hours, earned $11.40, 
22 cents per hour, $3.60 below the minimum. 

Q. That is working on coats?—A. Yes. 

Q. These operators you are mentioning now are working on coats. Take 
next, operator 260?—A. Operator 260, hired in 1926, worked 53? hours, earned 
$10. 10, 18 cents per hour, $5.25 below the minimum. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Was there an explanation from the company of this very low pay, 18 
cents per hour, for this operator?—A. No. It is only those that are marked with 
an asterisk there that are referred to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is an experienced operator, being there seven or eight years appar- 
ently. What is the next?—-A. Operator 273, hired in 1932, not fully experienced, 
worked 523 hours, earned $12.25, 23 cents per hour, $1 below the minimum. 

Q. The next is operators working on trousers?—A. The first one, No. 434, 
hired February 23, 1933, inexperienced worker, worked 563 hours, earned $6.95, 
12 cents per hour, $6 below the minimum. The next one is also inexperienced, 
operator 443, hired in January, 1933, worked 562 hours, earned $11.25 or 20 cents 
per hour. It was $1.70 below the minimum. 

Q. Then operators on vests?—A. Operator No. 347, hired in 1927, worked 
543 hours, earned $13.15, 24 cents per hour, $2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. Here are operators on coats?—A. Section“N”, operators on coats: Oper- 
ator No. 707, hired in 1916, worked 513 hours, earned $13.30, 26 cents per hour, 
$1.45 below the minimum. No. 708, hired January 20, 1933, worked 5632 hours, 
earned $11.10, 20 cents per hour, $5.10 below the minimum. 

Q. And No. 709?—A. No. 709, hired in 1915, worked 562 hours, earned 
$13, 23 cents per hour, or $3.20 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 727?—A. No. 727, hired in 1929, worked 553 hours, earned $9.65, 
17 cents per hour, or $6.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. And No. 738?—A. No. 738, hired January 25, 1933, worked 563 hours, 
earned $13.95, 25 cents per hour or $2.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. No. 742?—A. No. 742, hired in 1926, worked 534 hours, earned $12.40, 
23 cents per hour or $2.80 less than the minimum. 

Q. The next seven are experienced operators who have been there five or 
six years?—A. Yes, and range from 95 cents up to $3.35 below the minimum. 

Q. Below the minimum?—A. Yes, mostly working overtime. 

Q. Every one of them working overtime?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Iusuey: It does not make any difference. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, but it shows the relationship. 

The CHAIRMAN: Full time? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Full time. 

The Witness: I mean, it shows the relationship only in that the longer they 
work—if their earnings are running below the minimum—the more you might 
expect them to be, that is all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take No. 777?—A. No. 777, hired in 1924, worked 563 hours, earned 
$10.70, 19 cents per hour, $5.50 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 785?—A. No. 785, hired in 1932, not fully experienced, worked 
563 hours, earned $11.35, 20 cents per hour or $2.90 less than the minimum. 

Q. Now, for the week of the 14th of September, 1933?—A. That is an 
average sized pay-roll for that department. For instance, in Section “N” oper- 
ators on coats, the first 15 people worked within an hour of full time. They 
were all hired from 1918 till 1932, no new workers there. Their earnings averaged 
from 18 cents per hour to 27 cents per hour, and they were from 70 cents to 
$4.75 less than the minimum. 

Q. That is for 15 experienced operators?—A. Yes, roughly about 15. 

Q. And below that, take No. 785?—A. No. 785, hired in 1932, a full week, 
earned $9.30, 21 cents an hour, $3.20 less than the minimum. 
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Q. Go down to some of those others, No. 801?—A. No. *801, hired 
September 11, 1933, worked 303 hours, canned $4.10, 13 cents per hour, $4.65 
less than the minimum. 

Q. Take No. 808?—A. No. 808, hired in 1926, worked a full week, earned 
$9.15, 21 cents per hour, $3.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. No. 813?—A. No. 813, hired September 11, 1933, worked 303 hours, 
earned $4.40, 18 cents per hour, $3.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 814, hired September 11, 1933, worked the 
same length of time, earned $3.40, 11 cents per hour, $5.35 less than the 
minimum. 

Q. Then the next one?—A. No. 817, hired March 24, 1933, not experienced, 
worked a full week, earned $9.15, 21 cents per hour, which was only 85 cents less 
than the minimum. 

Q. Then the third week in the men’s clothing, factory F-7?—-A. That is the 
smallest pay-roll of the year. 

Q. For the week ending November 30, 1933; that is the smallest pay-roll? 
—A. Yes. Here are Section “N” operators again. 

Q. Take Section “E” operators, on vests?—A. No. 354, hired in 1927, 
worked 212 hours, earned $4, 18 cents per hour, $2.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. The next is operators on trousers?—A. No. 414, hired in 1912, worked 
134 hours, earned $2.10, 16 cents per hour, $1.65 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 482, hired in 1928, worked 21% hours, earned 
$3.10, 14 cents per hour, $3.15 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the other two in that department?—A. No. 433, hired in 1930, 
worked 21% hours, earned $4.55, 21 cents per hour, $1.70 below the minimum; 
No. 448, hired in 1926, worked 174 hours, earned $3.70, 21 cents an hour, $1.30 
below the minimum. 

Q. Then section “N”, operators on coats, take the first one?—A. The first 
one, No. 705, was hired on October 6, 1933, worked 30% hours, earned $5.75, 19 
cents per hour, $3.10 below the minimum. About the next ten or twelve are 
all experienced, hired anywhere from 1919 on, working comparatively short time, 
earnings average from 15 cents per hour to 23 cents per hour, with a deficiency 
below the minimum from $1.25 to $3. 

Q. That is a fair indication of the conditions in a slack week, with ex- 
perienced operators?—A. Of the 20 per cent group. 

Q. Of those who were in the 20 per class, not thin tient. Yes. 


The CuHatrman: Shall we stop now? 


Mr. Sommervitie: I think we could very well do so, before going on with 
women’s dresses. 


The CuHatrmMan: We will adjourn until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


G. G. RicHarpson, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Page 17, Mr. Richardson, dealing with department F-8, women’s 
dresses on which we had the mark- -ups yesterday, what is this?—A. This is a 
continuation of the same schedule that we left off with this morning showing 
the earnings of women piece workers. 

Q. The first ten were experienced operators who had been with the company 
from?—A. 1915 to 1930. 
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__ Q. Eng&ged during those periods?—A. Yes, working from 35 to 51 hours, 
with average earnings from 18 cents to 25 cents per hour with a deficiency 
below the minimum of from $1.55 to $3.70. 

Q. And these were operators on ladies dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then section “B”, operators on blouses and skirts?—A. Six operators 
hired from 1915 to 1931, working from 30 to 51 hours earned from 15 cents to 
25 cents per hour, with a deficiency below the minimum of from $1.60 to $4.50. 

Q. Yes, and then section “C”, women operators on dresses?—A. Yes, four 
of whom were hired in 1931, the others being hired from 1919 to 1929; they 
worked from about 22 hours up to full time, and earned from 17 cents to 25 cents 
per hour, and their deficiency below the minimum wage ran from $1.45 to $4.50. 

Q. And these were all experienced old time operators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Section “ G,” pressing and finishing?—-A. There were four operators 
there hired from 1908 to 1927, working from 26 to 51 hours with hourly rates of 
from 19 cents to 25 cents which were from $1.90 to $2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. That is during the week of 16th March, 1933?—A. Yes, which was an 
averaged pay-roll for that department. 

Q. And reflects the condition among those who were not bonused?—A. Yes. 
The next page shows the pay-roll for week ending 29th June, 1933, which was 
the largest pay-roll in that department, and the first three are more experienced 
operators. The first, 164, hired in 1923, earned $13.75, or 24 cents per hour for 
574+ hours, which was $2.60 below the minimum. The next, 174, worked 364 
hours, earned $7.20, average 20 cents per hour, which was $3.15 below the 
minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. The next one is approximately the same. No. 
232, worked 521 hours, earned $7.90, average 15 cents per hour which was $7 
below the minimum. 

Q. And 236?—A. No. 236 worked 503 hours, earned $11.50 or 23 cents per 
hour which was $2.90 below the minimum. 

Q. 253?—A. Hired in 1916, worked 57% hours, earned $12.10 or 23 cents 
per hour which was $3 below the minimum. 

Q. 2562—A. No. 256 hired in 1926, worked 513 hours, earned $9.90 or 19 
cents per hour, $4.85 below the minimum. 

Q. And 259?—A. 259, hired 24th June, 1933, worked 483 hours, earned $6 
or 12 cents per hour, $7.90 below the minimum. 

Q. 269°—A. No. 269, hired in 1923, worked 513 hours, earned $8.35 or 16 
cents per hour, or $2.95 below the minimum. 

Q. And the next, 274?A. No. 274, worked 49% hours, earned $9.35 or 19 
cents per hour, $4.90 below the minimum. 

Q. Then 277?—A. No. 277, hired in 1926, worked 423 hours, earned $7.55 
or 18 cents per hour, $4.55 below the minimum. 

Q. Well then, here are section “B” operators on blouses and skirts?—A. 
There are four operators there hired from 1915 to 1929, who worked from 50 to 
58 hours and earned from 20 to 24 cents per hour which was from $2.55 to $5 
below the minimum. 

Q. Then the next is section “C” operators on dresses?—A. The first, No. 
403, hired in 1928, worked 581 hours, earned $14.05 or 24 cents per hour, $2.55 
below the minimum. 

Q. And 423?—-A. No. 423 hired 29th May, 1933, worked 584 hours, earned 
$8.90 or 15 cents per hour, $5.75 below the minimum. In that case they were 
not fully experienced. 

Q. And 427?—A. No. 427, hired in 1929, earned $12.60 or 24 cents per hour, 
$2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. Then 429?—A. No. 429 hired in 1929, earned $12.20 or 22 cents per hour, 
$3.70 below the minimum. 
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Q. Then the next group of operators, section “‘C,” operators on dresses?—A. 
These were all hired in 1933 and worked from 334 hours to 553 hours and earned 
from 10 cents to 23 cents which was from $2.40 to $6.10 below the minimum. 

Q. And the next group?—A. Section “G,” pressing and finishing. The first 
three are old employees, from 1908 to 1917, and worked from 49 to 51 hours, 
and earned 20 cents to 22 cents per hour which was from $3.40 to $4.30 below 
the minimum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, perhaps you could tell me this: Some of these operators, 
for instance, worked 57 hours and 58 hours, 56 hours, and so on; take one at 57 
hours, that would be 13 hours overtime, practically 24 hours overtime in a day. 
Is that in accordance with the Minimum Wage Law?—A. The Minimum Wage 
Law does not, I believe, restrict the total number of hours. I think that is 
governed by the Factory Act which only limits it to 60 hours per week. 

Q. It is the Factory Act which controls that?—A. Yes, the length of time 
they work. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They cannot work more than 60 hours without a special 
permit. 

Mr. Factor: That is, the Minimum Wage Board established a minimum 
wage but they have not established maximum hours? 

The Wirness: Well I think that had previously been enacted in the factory 
itself. 

Mr. SommerviuueE: I think they have under the legislation this year estab- 
lished maximum hours. 

Mr. Heaps: In section 11 of the Minimum Wage Act it does say: That 
the board may establish the maximum number of hours per week but I do not 
know that that has been done. 

Mr. SomMervi.1E: I believe in one of the amendments this year they have 
established maximum hours. 


Mr. Factor: I do not think so, Mr. Sommerville. 
The CuairMAN: I will look it up in the meantime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then in this same department, F-8, for the week ending 24th August, 
1933?—A. That is the smallest ‘pay-roll for the year in that department. 

Q. Yes, $3,006.15?—A. Yes. Under section “C” operators, for example, 
the first seven employees worked from 35 to 47 hours, averaging from 21 cents 
to 22 cents per hour which was from $2.25 to $3 below the minimum. 

Q. Those people had been hired in earlier years, with one exception hired 
in 1933. 

Q. Yes, section “B” operaters?—A. Section “B” operators, four old 
employees worked from 38 to 463 hours, earnings averaged from 20 to 23 cents 
per hour, or from $2.05 to $2.95 below the minimum. 

Q. Section “A,” operators on dresses?—A. The first two are old employees, 
and earned from 19 to 22 cents per hour, really a full time week, and the 
deficiency was from $2.50 to $3.75 below the minimum. The next four were 
new employees and worked practically full time, averaging from 15 cents to 
21 cents per hour, or from $2.95 to $5.85 below the minimum. 

Q. And then section “G,” pressers and finishers?—A. The first three were 
hired from 1913 to 1927, and worked from 403 hours to 47} hours, averaging 
in each case 22 cents per hour, or from $2.40 to $2.60 below the average. The 
next one, 1214, hired 12th June, 1935, worked 453 hours, earned $8.90 or én 
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average of 19 cents per hour, $3.70 below the minimum. The next, hired in 
1931, worked 46% hours, earned $8.45 or 18 cents per hour, $4.45 below the 
minimum. 

The next page, 21, is a very small department—furs. There are, I believe, 
only a dozen people in that department. 

__ Q. That is department F-9, a small department?—A. Yes. There are only 
eight or nine people working in that department. 

Q. And fur workers generally have a larger rate of pay than operators on 
other goods?—A. I have not got the average, there were so few of them. 

@. But this shows those who were not increased to the minimum rate?— 
A. Yes, there were some going below in each of the three weeks, earning from 
24 cents to 28 cents per hour average earnings. 

Q. Yes, and all but one were experienced?—-A. Not fully experienced. The 
next department is ties, mufflers, and caps. 

Q. Department F-10?—A. Yes, in which there are around thirty employees 
only. The first pay-roll is the highest pay-roll of the year in which there was 
a total of seven people below the minimum wage whose earnings averaged from 
12 cents to 28 cents per hour, the lowest being an employee who was hired on 
the 8th November, 1933, and worked only two or three days. 

Q. Yes. The next week?—A. Five people earning from 24 cents to 27 
cents per hour, this is an average week, five employees averaging from 24 cents 
to 27 cents per hour. 

Q. Old employees?—A. Yes, in each case. And the same for the last 
pay-roll, the second of March, which is the lowest of the year; six employees 
all hired in 1932 or previous years, one earning 15 cents per hour, the others 
from 22 cents to 26 cents. 

Q. Next, department F-11?—A. That is the suitcase department and it is 
a very small department again, only 9 or 10 employees in it. 

Q. Yes, that shows that the average earnings of these employees was from 
24 cents to 27 cents per hour the first week; and in March of 1933 they got 
from 14 cents to 18 cents per hour; and on the fifth of October from 23 to 26 
cents per hour?—-A. There was some short time in there. 

Q. Women’s woollen dresses, department F-12?—-A. There were around 125 
people in this department. The first week is an averaged sized pay-roll; all but 
two of the section B operators listed, that would be from 10 to 12 operators, 
were hired in 1919 and 1920; their earnings averaged from 14 cents to 25 cents 
per hour, and their deficiency below the minimum was from $1.30 to $3.25. 

Q. These are operators on dresses?—A. Operators on dresses. 

Q. Section B, finishers?—A. This is in the next week, the 7th August, which 
was the lowest pay-roll. 

Q. Yes?—A. Section B operators on dresses again, there are three people 
in that list who were hired in 1933, and seven or eight who were older employees, 
and they all average from 20 cents to 26 cents per hour. 

Q. And they were below the minimum?—A. From $1.15 to— 

The CuarrMaNn: Seven of them had a full week. 

The Wirness: Yes, some of them were on shorter time. 

Mr. SommervitLE: They were below the minimum from $1.15 to $2.75. 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Here is a full week, the next one?—A. The last one is the largest pay- 
roll, 105 were hired in 1916 and 1930; all worked full time or longer, averaged 
from 18 cents to 24 cents per hour which was from $2.30 to $5.90 below the 


minimum. 
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Q. Yes?—A. No. 723: hired on the 17th July, 1933, worked 563 hours, 
averaged 21 cents per hour which was $4 below minimum. 

Q. Yes?—A. The next four were employees hired from 1924 to 1927; all 
worked overtime and earned from 22 cents to 24 cents per hour, which was 
from $2.55 to $3 below the minimum. ; 

Q. Yes, and then the remaining?—A. About 8 to 10 employees all hired in 
1933 working full weeks or longer, and earning in the lowest case 12 cents 
an hour, which was $6.50 below minimum; in the other case they got from 19 
cents to 24 cents per hour, or from $2.20 to $4.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Then here is a department on children’s coats?—A. Yes, department F-15. 

Q. That was a very profitable department. 

The Cuarrman: A very full week too, wasn’t it? 


The Wirness: There were about 125 employees on the average in that 
department; the first week is the largest pay-roll of the year, and all of the 
employees were hired prior to 1933. 

Q. How many were there on this department?—-A. There were about, 
roughly, 15 in the finishers; earning from 18 to 22 cents per hour, which is 
from $2.70 to $5.65 below the minimum. The next group are operators in the 
same department: Eight employees all hired prior to 1931, all working over- 
time, earning from 17 cents to 23 cents per hour, which is from $2.70 to $6.35 
less than the minimum. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I see there is one there who was hired in 1901?—A. Yes, No. 168. 

Q. She has been there evidently quite a long time, 33 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am just wondering if she would be eligible for that pension set aside 
for the directors?—A. I could not tell you. 


The CuatrmMan: That is worth taking into consideration. We will elect her 
to the Board next year. 


Mr. Hears: I see she earned around $9 a week. 


The CHatrMAN: She worked 50 odd hours too, I notice; she worked 53 
hours, so she is not done yet. The next week is a light one. 


_ The Wirness: The next page is a small week. All except one operator on 
that page was hired prior to 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There are how many on this page?—-A. Roughly between 20 and 25. 

Q. Yes.——A. And the hourly rate of earnings range reading from the top 
12 cents, 16, 16, 12, 17, 20, 17, 8, 31, 23, and so on. The lowest group was from 
13 cents to 26 cents per hour. 


Q. This covers operators, finishers and basters on children’s coats?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But you did not indicate the amount those rates were below the mini- 
mum—from 95 cents to $3?—-A. Yes, it was a fairly short week with small 
runs of work. 

Q. The next week?—A. Was a medium sized pay-roll. 

Q. It looks like a pretty full week?—A. Working approximately full time. 
In the first group, coat operators, there are five hired prior to 1933 whose earn- 
ings were from 17 cents to 22 cents per hour, and from $2.85 to $4.45 below the 
minimum. Fur finishers, all hired between 1900 and 1910, earnings were from 
21 cents per hour, which is from $3.20 to $3.60 below the minimum. In the 
following section all the operators but one out of twelve were hired prior to 
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1933; their average earnings are from 13 cents to 19 cents per hour, and that 
be Lom $2.90 to $5.70 less than the minimum. That is the end of schedule 
; By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Wait a minute, before you go on will you show us now haw the special 
money was made up?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is on statement WC-9?—A. That is the second statement over. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Before you come to that: the list that you have read to us is of the 20 
per cent of the employees who are not bonused?—A. Yes, and we have shown 
three weeks in each department. 

Q. Three typical weeks. Could you in any way inform me if the company 
had paid the minimum wage during 1933, what the cost would have been to the 
company?—A. Approximately $35,000. 

Q. $35,000 for the year 1933? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is the amount that was saved?—A. The amount that was directly 
saved. 

Q. Directly saved on those employees who were below the minimum wage 
and not bonused?—A. Yes. 

Q. That $35,000 does not refer at all to the employees who were bonused? 
—A. No, the total deficiency to all employees below the minimum wage was 
$51,012; of that the company paid $16,426 to bring 80 per cent up; making a 
direct saving by applying the 80 per cent clause of $34,586. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me get that clear: In other words, that would have complied with 
the law had the 100 per cent minimum wage applied; but it does not mean that 
it would have brought them up to $12.50 a week; it was merely to comply with 
the Minimum Wage law?—A. To the rate of $12.50. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. To an hourly rate based on $12.50 a week?-A. Yes; the company did 
comply with the law as it stood, of course. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In addition to that I think you have put another comment in your 
narrative: “It is possible that the company will also further benefit from the 
application of this clause by obtaining an increased production from workers 
exerting a greater effort to earn the minimum rates and so reduce the amount 
of special money to be paid”?—A. I think that is possible. 

Mr. Factor: That affects the 80 per cent. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That affects everybody—making a greater effort to pro- 
duce. 

Mr. Factor: It does seem to me, without trying to pass any comment, that 
this huge organization could have done that and not produced the chapter we 
have just read. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. This is for the Toronto stores alone?—-A. For the Toronto factory alone, 
that $35,000 refers to the Toronto factory. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What other factories have they?—A. They have one in Montreal and 
one in St. John. 

Q. Have you a similar story for St. John and Montreal?—A.I have a 
memorandum dealing with each one. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just before you leave this question: page 28 of Statement WC-7 affords 
an illustration of how that special money was made up, and I am sure that it 
would be interesting to the members of the committee?—-A. You mean statement 
WC-9, don’t you? 

Q. Yes, that is it?—A. That statement shows the people who were bonused 
in one particular department for one week. 

Q. Is that printed?—A. No, it is not printed, it merely shows that in that 
week the company paid amounts from 25 cents up to $1.70 to increase individual 
employees to the minimum wage. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Statement WC-9 will be entered in the record at this 
point. 
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Statement No. WC-9 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, WomEN’s AND Missss’ Suits, Etc. 


Statement showing details of amounts paid to increase employees to the minimum wage for week ending 
380th November 1933 


Weeklv Average Special 
minimum] Hours | Amount | Amount | money paid 
Number Section Date hired wage worked | earned earned | to increase 
rate per hour |to minimum 
rates 
$;. 3cts: Si, CLS: cts. $ Sets? 
Operators— 
TS Recents oe: E TORT 12 50 173 3 90 22-3 1 10 
OR eee E 1920 a3 12 50 14 2 50 17-8 1 50 
SALE ie, sate ics eee E 1924 550: 12750 33 8 40 25-5 1 05 
Pa Aiea canara eat caaah E April 24,° 19383... : 12 50 13% Paid) 20-6 1 05 
Qo VLEs ON Ie EK Jani. 06) 9s0ieae 12 50 202 5 50 27-0 0 30 
QOe meee: E Marsa 14 aor ae. 12 50 35 8 55 24-4 1 45 
DOM te co ee ee E G28. ves 12 50 14; 3 65 25-2 0 50 
PALE A Bilge Sree arts E ODay tas 12 50 42 11 10 26-3 0 95 
ah Leeman rath aa E JulyaecOr 9s 12 50 39 11 00 27-9 0 25 
Bee ii sinter EK Wikhes Tel CRRA 12 50 13 2 90 22-1 0 85 
BO. Ce eee oe E 1012 Ae, 12 50 13 2 40 18-3 1735 
OMe eta lis tae E 1919 12 50 30 @ 10 23 -2 0 40 
Bi aueameaecma abe EK 1924) ae 12 50 263 6 80 25-9 0 70 
BOE ahs eee EK Mar: 277 1928 935. 12 50 133 2 60 19-8 1505 
AO reise cee E epta U4 Os 2e aes 12 50 13 2 80 21-3 0 95 
Beer aia mon ie 4) Anise, WG, ISEB 55: 12 50 ily 3 00 25:8 0 30 
BDF i aa Hy 192s es 12 50 17 4 10 23-4 0 90 
CR Ae neg Boe EK Bebe wil G20 ae: 12 50 35 8 85 25-3 Pal) 
AG ere. es nite EK Brollies NZ AR Bo oe 12 50 43 075 il7feil 0 50 
Cae ey as E Heb: #657 19325. .3 12 50 13 3 05 23-2 0 70 
BOE ise a sie E June 265 OIA 2 12 50 38 10 00 26-1 0 95 
De ee, eae E Octs 72) 1930-2. 250, 13 3 25 24-8 0 50 
Lig Seine eas E LOD 12 50 30 fy) 25-1 1 05 
DSLos. oh aera EK Ocis 3) 19308 12 50 33 8 10 24-2 1 45 
DOR iets eee E NOSE 7a. 12250) 223 5 55 24-3 1 00 
Ge Mees ae E Duilvar son 1929) am 12 50 13 2 50 19-0 1 25 
GS Geto case E Oct. 10, 1930 12 50 miles 5 40 24-7 0 85 
CE ae aoe EK 1926s: 12 50 13 2 95 22-5 0 80 
ers aeaottee aie E Septs jr) 1030sec. 12 50 13 2 70 20-6 1 05 
Vi eeu ea es KE Jani. 24) WOs0es 12 50 133 2 40 18-3 1 35 
68H Sees: i; Oct= 7 1933" 12°50 137 200 20-6 1 05 
(aie ee te iE Nov. 9, 1932 12 50 13 3 10 23-6 0 65 
AA a oe E Helo. 118 31932) 12,50 35 8 30 23-7 1 70 
2 nas Reever EK pai es 12 50 13 2 65 20-2 1 10 
USO Re EK eile 2b IRR S. 150 29 6 85 23-5 1 45 
CARS oN Rene E Sept. 80, 1933.... 11 00 3 2 40 18-3 0 90 
THERE Beri) E July, LS sal O295 ee 12 50 13 2 85 21-7 0 90 
SO reas EK Sept. 80, 1933.... 12) 50 13 2 85 21-7 0 90 
SS Oe eae E Oct. ZN 19330ae. 12 50 13 2 45 18-7 1 30 
Finishers— 
LOD ar iy KE 1913 12 50 38) 8 60 24-6 1 40 
VO 2 ercaks 2 anaes E 1917 50) 26 6 35 24-2 iL 115) 
OAR es eek ces iE TOG 12 50 30; G25 23-7 1 50 
LO as ey EK July. 4 1os3e ae 12 50 4 0 60 13-7 0 65 
LO ee ce Sv a a E N9OTE sac 12.50 26 6 80 25-9 0 70 
Li eee ae nse EK Jame 220 Ose ce 12 50 264 6 05 23-1 1 45 
TA ae. Ce E TOUS! oa: 12 50 265 6 35 24-2 eto) 
TA aire E 19055. 12 50 21 4 55 20-8 il 7A) 
LIS ie ee E Uwiy 20). IRB... 12 50 43 0 65 14-9 0 60 
D208 Fs eae EK OD eos 12 50 47 12a 55 26-3 1 10 
LQO ee eee EK 1903 12 50 39 10 25 26-0 1 00 
LAA SORE E ean, E 1912 12 50 26 6 40 24-4 i 10) 
IGLOS gran E 1G TAs 12 50 473 13 35 28-0 0 30 
VS GE ee oe E ane ole93 0 saee 12 50 203 4 10 20-1 ike 7) 
1 DE ee veo EK sune) 205 OG eee 12 50 203 4 30 21-1 150 
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STATEMENT No. WC-9 
tah tf. HATON CO; DEIMERED 


Factory DrePpaRTMENT F-6, WomMEN’s AND Missss’ Suits, Etc. 
Statement showing employees who earned less than the minimum rate of wage and were not increased 


thereto 
For week ending 30th November 1933 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
minimum] Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Section Date hired wage worked | earned earned | minimum 
rate per hour | not paid 
ects. ete CLS cts. $)' cts. 
Operators— 
Ae ease os E OTORe 1250 30 6 60 21-6 2) 15) 
DE O15: E Duby 10; 1938).45: 12 50 18 1 70 13-0 2 05 
BOR ek Sei 3: E mept. 1s s0L983.. 2: 12 50 1123 1 90 14-5 1 85 
RRO eore sercckeys Su ays E Ilo: We Pe ae 12Po0 37 8 50 22-6 2 20 
GO) ae ae ae E GOS ae 12 50 133 1 80 13-7 1 95 
Bes Os oe ed E 1908s s 12 50 302 6 80 22-2 1 95 
DOME sre 1; JaneeG.. L030". =. 12 50 393 (65, 19-4 3 60 
De eee hs. KH TORtes: 12 50 35 8 10 23-1 1 90 
OO ere: le". . 1; OO ser 12 50 19; 3 50 17-6 2 20 
Uae cee. E INTs aig 2750 395 8 65 22-0 2 60 
TOA ai PSE: E 1923 oN 12 50 385 7 50 19-5 3 45 
OA es ces .. E Mars 24.5 1933.7 |. 12 50 203 3 80 18-7 2 00 
Finishers— 

OS eee: E Jane a25" 1930) 12 50 26 iy Bb) 21-1 1 95 
GE eee. oes) E AO oe aie 1953) 12 50 244 5 00 20-2 210 
DOE At er Ces. os 10; 1910 ¢ 12 50 434 9 30 21-3 3 20 
IB eeps eae E 19V5e = 12 50 243 4 95 20-0 2 10 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just to indicate how that works out, will you give some of the amounts, 
so that members of the committee will be familiar with it?—A. This is depart- 
ment F-6, Women’s and Misses’ Suits, for the week ending November 30, 1933. 

Q. We have all read the statement, that in this department for the week 
ending November 30th, there were 80 employees, and 87 per cent of them failed 
to earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, with respect to this department in that week, this statement 
shows who was selected for the bonus?—A. Yes. 
> Q. And the amount they were paid to get into the 80 per cent class—A. 

es. 

Q. The first operator—just read?—A. Number 18: Hired in 1927, worked 
173 hours, earned $3.90, an average of 22-3 cents per hour, and they received 
$1.10 in special moneys. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Total earnings together with bonus amounted to $5?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is an employee who only worked 174 hours that week?—A. Yes, 
and only earned 22-3 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Richardson, how many hours this particular employee 
spent in the factory waiting before she was able to work the 174 hours you have 
indicated?—-A. Do you mean the number of days? 


Mr. Factor: Stand-by. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. She may come in to the factory at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
be there until five in the evening, and she may possibly work only 3 hours in 
that day?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any record kept of the actual time?—A. Yes, the employees’ 
time is all recorded on a clock card; that is the time which is shown here, the 
time that they are in the plant. 

Q. Do they work all the time they are in the plant? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Mostly. 


_ The Wirness: There may be some lost time waiting for work. The 
Minimum Wage Act provides that an employee shall be paid for the time spent 
in waiting for work. 

Mr. Facror: Mr. Heaps means, is there any stand-by system, waiting for 
work? 
The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The first one worked 174 hours; give us the next one?—A. The next one 
worked 14 hours, earned 17-8 cents an hour, and received $1.50 special money. 
Q. The amount earned was $2.50?—A. Yes, for that week. 


Mr. Facror: Excuse me. I wonder if you could show from your records 
what the actual earnings of operator 18 were during 1933? 

The Wirness: I am afraid I cannot give it to you for all the operators in 
the factory; there are over a thousand. I have it for some specific operators 
which we referred to the company for an explanation. That is on statement 
8, that we just turned over for a moment. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You have not it with respect to those operators?—A. No. 

Q. On WC. 9?—A. WC. 9 is to show the amounts added and WC. 9-A shows 
the people who were not increased to the minimum, and the amounts they were 
below. It is to illustrate the method of selection of employees who were to be 
bonused. 

Q. For a single week?—A. Just a single week. 

Q. I thought perhaps you could present a picture to us of the amount 
this operator would earn during the year 1933?—A. I cannot give it to you for 
those particular operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Let us take the second one. That operator earned 17-8 cents per hour? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. On the next sheet, WC. 9-A, you have operator 24, who earned 21-6 
cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Per hour, but she was not bonused?—A. No. 

Q. Why?—A. She was $2.15 below the minimum, and since the company 
selected those to whom it would pay a smaller amount, she was not bonused, 
and the other operator was. 

Q. In other words, the operator who was bonused, worked only 14 hours, 
and the amount required to bonus that operator was $1.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. While the operator who was not bonused worked 30 hours and earned 
21 cents an hour?—-A. Yes. 

Q. It would have required more money to bonus her?—A. Yes; that 
illustrates the general condition. 

Q. Take those further down. Here are some who worked 144 hours?— 
A. An illustration, for instance, would be No. 49, hired in 1914—just a moment, 
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No. 46, hired in 1932, worked only 4 hours and received 50 cents to be brought 
up to the minimum, whereas on statement WC-9A, operator: No. 57 worked 
35 hours and earned 23-1 cents per hour, but was not increased. I think that 
is the point you make. 

Q. That is the principle—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The minimum wage regulations merely provide that 80 per cent in 
number of the employees receiving the minimum wage brings the factory in 
conformity with the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because of it, it enables the manufacturer to select on any basis they 
saw fit. 

The CuarrMAN: The less costly were selected to comply with the 80 per 
cent. At that point, may I read to the committee the clause of the act, because 
to my mind it is something the committee should bear in mind when we are 
considering the matter later. Section 11 of the Act, subsection 2, is, I gather, 
the governing section, and it reads as follows:— 

A wage lower than the minimum wage may also be established by 
the board for employees classified as handicapped or part-time employees 
or as apprentices. 


For the moment, I am speaking of the theory. The theory was to provide 
for a sort of miscellaneous group who may be handicapped, or possibly not 
100 per cent competent or a little slow, and so forth. Then, in another sub- 
section here, dealing with the regulations, it reads as follows:— 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make regulations, 

(e) defining and iimiting the number of handicapped employees, 
part-time employees and apprentices to whom a wage lower than the 
minimum wage fixed by the Minimum Wage Board may be payable by 
any employer.” 


Now, I understand, a sort of blanket order was issued permitting 20 per cent, 
rather than specifying in detail the number of the different classes, handicapped, 
part-time, or apprentices. It is taking advantage of that arbitrary blanket 
provision of 20 per cent that gives us the results stated. Is that a correct 
statement? 

The Witness: I am not quite sure that it is, sir. I am getting my copy 
of the regulations here. I believe that there are specific regulations covering 
handicapped workers and inexperienced workers. The regulations under which 
it is permissible, reads as follows:—- 

Subsection 3, piece work. The wages paid to each time worker 
and to each piece worker during the first six months’ employment in 
the industry shall conform to this order. In the case of piece workers 
of more than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this order. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are reading from the order based on the act? 


The Witness: I am reading from the order. I believe there are other 
specific orders governing handicapped! employees. 


Mr. Iustey: Is there any section in the act under which the regulation you 
have just read was made? 


The Witness: I cannot say. 
Mr. Iustey: Or may have been made. That is the Chairman’s point. 
The CHaiRMAN: Exactly. Let us keep that in mind. 
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Mr. Factor: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that you are perfectly right 
about that, with all due respect. I think the Minimum Wage Board merely 
permitted the manufacturers to comply with the law by paying 80 per cent 
of their help the minimum wage. It was an arbitrary order. Why they did 
that, I do not know; but it does seem to me if the Minimum Wage Board 
passed a regulation requesting manufacturers to pay 100 per cent of the mini- 
mum wage, they would have to do it 
‘ Mr. Youne: What would you do with those who could not earn it, dismiss 
them? 

Mr. Factor: No, there is a provision where they can get special terms for 
those handicapped workers. 

Mr. Iustey: The point the Chairman has made is, that the section does 
not contemplate manipulation; that is to say, paying such piece work wages 
that 45-8 per cent of the employees cannot earn them. 

The Witness: In that connection an amending regulation was issued under 
date of April this year, which changed that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. On April of this year a new regulation was passed by the Minimum 
Wage Board which required that the piece work rate be fixed at such a rate 
that at least 80 per cent of the employees must earn $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hear: For a week. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For a week, yes. 

Mr. Nasu: At the rate of $12.50. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: At the rate of $12.50, yes. 

Mr. Inusutey: What is the practice of the company now; does it bunch them 
all, as Simpson’s do? 

Mrs NaSaE 2 Yes: 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Iustey: That is the only practical way of complying with new 
regulations. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Has there been any new provision since April that gives some protec- 
tion to the 20 per cent?—-A. Yes. I may say this, up to 11th of August, 1932, 
the company bonused everybody. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Everybody got 100 per cent requirement of the minimum wage law? 
—A. From that date to January 12, 1934, they made allowances to whatever 
number was necessary to bring 80 per cent up to the minimum. For the weeks 
ended 19th January to 2nd February, they made allowances to bring 90 per 
cent of the employees up to those rates. After that, they resumed the bonusing 
of employees— 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. This is a regulation of the minimum wage law— —A. No, it is the 
policy of the company. 

Q. I am asking you if there is anything in the Minimum Wage Act to-day 
that will give protection to the 20 per cent of the employees who do not earn 
up to their minimum wage at requirements?—A. I think they have increased 
their protection by requiring that 80 per cent must earn the minimum wage 
instead of 80 per cent must receive the minimum wage. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The Minimum Wage Board, if they are functioning properly, have 
authority to compel 100 per cent payments; but they exercise their discretion, 
and they only ask 80 per cent. It isa matter of the function of the Minimum 
Wage Board in Ontario, that is all it is. 

Mr. Hears: They made some changes so as to give the 80 ue cent more 
protection than they had up to now. 

Mr. Factor: If they had discharged their duties properly, in my humble 
opinion, they would have seen that 100 per cent received the minimum wage. 

Mr. Instey: You have two sides to that. There may be another reason 
for allowing a little margin there. I can see that, otherwise there are old people 
and crippled people, perhaps, who could not earn any wages, because they could 
not get a job. 

The Witness: Special terms are provided. 

Mr. SomMervitLE: I think Mr. Stapells’ statement to the committee was 
that it was to take care of those who were not as efficient as the others that 
this 20 per cent provision was made effective . 

Mr. IusteEy: This seems to be an evasion. 

Mr. Youne. How do you proceed to get those special terms? 

The Witness: I cannot tell you the procedure. I understand it is only 
granted in exceptional cases. 

Mr. Facror: Ask Dick Stapells. 

Mr. Youne: I go to Haton’s and ask for a job; I cannot earn the minimum 
wage. Have I to go and ask for special terms or do Eaton’s do it for me? 

The Witness: I cannot tell you the procedure. 


The CHatRMAN: That could not possibly happen to you, Mr. Young. 
Mr. Youne: You never can tell; I might be old some day. 
By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. It looks as if Eaton’s paid low wages to female employees, but what 
about the wages paid in the other factories, from whom poe bought similar 
goods?—A. That will be dealt with. 

Q. Tell us about it now, so we can get it—A. I personally did not examine 
the other factories. 

Mr. NasH: I can say this, Mr. Ilsley, that generally the wages paid by the 
Eaton factory for similar goods are higher than those paid by a great number 
of suppliers whom we have investigated. In fact, so much so, that the Eaton 
factory could not produce goods as cheaply as the other factories. 

Mr. Itstey: Did that apply to other factories in the province of Ontario, 
or other factories in Quebec? 


Mr. Nasu: Principally in the province of Quebec; some in Ontario. 


Mr. Iusuey: Principally factories in the province of Quebec, but some in 
Ontario, from whom they bought similar goods, paid lower wages than they did. 


Mir. NasH::, Yes: 

The CuHarrMAN: In any case, you have followed back into the factory a 
number of cases? 

Mr. Nasu: A number of cases, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Purchases, that will illustrate that in the presentation of 
facts that you are going to give us later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the reason for the change to the 80 per cent provision 
was that this factory had to compete with Montreal?—A. That was the state- 
ment of the Eaton officials. 


Mr. Nasu: I might enlarge on that a little. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That was a statement made by the officials to you. 

The WitNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: We discussed this with the officials so as to be able to, at least, 
present an answer to whatever criticism, if any, might be coming, and they 
stated to us that the Montreal competition was very serious, and there was also 
some competition from Winnipeg in regard to ladies’ coats. They said that 
their own factory executives found it difficult to produce goods through the 
Eaton factory as cheaply as they could purchase goods from other suppliers, and 
that they gave due consideration to the point that their factory executives put 
forward, and decided after consideration to comply with the strict terms of the 
minimum wage act and the regulations under it, so as to give the factory 
executives an opportunity to produce goods in competition with other suppliers. 
They also explained this, that there was in fact, some spreading of work amongst 
a greater number of employees, by keeping more people on at a lesser wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That was their statement?—A. That was their statement. That was 
very difficult to check up. 

Q. You have checked that up?—A. We could not confirm that. 

Q. I think you, Mr. Richardson, have an examination of the situation?—A. 
Indications are, that during 1931 and 1932 there was a little more spreading of 
work, but in 1933, the average number of weeks worked by an employee, was 
approximately the same as in 1929 and 1930. 

Q. Just look at page 2? 

The CHAIRMAN: You might make that point clear at this stage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Where is that examined?—A. It appeared that in 1929 the average 
number of hours per week worked by an employee was 38 hours; in 1930, 38 
ao in 1931, 37 hours; in 1932, 34 hours; in 1933, 38 hours, and 1934 to date, 
39 hours. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, they worked as many hours during 1933 
as they worked in. 1930 and 1931?—-A. Apparently, yes. 

Mr. NAsH: There was a slight difference in 1932, but it came back. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There was a slight difference in the early part of 1932, 
but it came back in 1933. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. The question of competition would have only involved the saving of 
$35,000; that is, if they had paid to this 20 per cent the minimum wage, it would 
have involved an extra expenditure on the part of the company of $35,000?— 
POON es: 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Plus any speeding up that would result from the introduction of that 

system and thus increase the production?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. In that one factory?—A. In the Toronto factory. 
By Mr. Young: 

Q. That is the factory where they have 3,900 employees, is it?—A. Yes, 
there are only 1,100 or 1,200 women piece workers who are the people we are 
dealing with. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What are the sales of that factory?—A. The total sales of the factory 

in 19383 were $5,508,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was the saving?—A. $35,000. 
Q. Something less than 1 per cent, about a half of one per cent?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Still dealing with the question of the way this special money was made 
up, the net result of this is that those who worked the shortest hours in a week 
would be the ones who would be paid up the special money?—A. It would be 
more likely that they would be. 

Q. And frequently they were among the poorer workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would get the special money; the factory executives would pick 
those people to whom to pay the special money as against the better workers 
who worked for the full week?—A. Yes, by applying that rule of thumb. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. It was not because they were poorer workers, but because they were 
working such a short period?—A. That it cost less to bonus them. 

Mr. NasH: They might be poorer workers. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, because we have workers here earning 17 and 18 
cents an hour who were bonused, as against workers who were earning 23 and 
24 cents an hour who were not bonused. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. As a general rule, it would be because they were working such a short 
time, would it not?—A. Yes. I think Mr. Sommerville’s point was that the 
method followed did not insure that these people were the people who got it. 

Mr. Instey: That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The pressure came from the competition with other factories; and the 
buying from other factories where lower wages were paid had its effect upon this 
factory in the change of its policy?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Did this system of bonusing people up to 80 per cent exist in the factories 
in Ontario, generally, from which Eatons bought goods?—A. I don’t think 
that we investigated a sufficient number of Ontario factories to say if, generally, 
that applied. But I think when you hear Mr. Glassco’s evidence, he will tell 
you whether or not that applied in Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, we can get the facts as far as the investigation went?—A. Yes. 

Q. But of course the number of factories investigated is limited?—-A. There 
would be a substantial number of Quebec factories reported on. 

Mr. Itstny: The point is that this complied with the law, apparently, 
whether the law was right or wrong; and Simpsons did the same thing. If 
everybody did the same thing, then it has some bearing on the moral culpability 
of Eatons, if any. They were not alone, were they? 

The Witness: No. 

The CHatrmMan: No, I don’t think they were alone. 

Mr. Naso: Mr. Chairman, would you like to file the orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board? On page 14 are the orders issued by the board under 
the act regarding factories, and I have noted by pencil mark on the side re- 
garding piece-work and the 80 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: They were already filed. 

The CuatrMANn: No, they are not. This should have been filed, but it 
was not. 

Mr. SommervILtE: WC-9 and WC-9A were statements that were to be 
printed into the record together. 

Mr. Factor: WC-8 shows some explanation by the company. 
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SraTeMENT WC-10 
THE DT: HATON CO:vIMITED 


STATEMENT OF THE AVERAGE WEEKLY Wacrs Recetvep By FemaLte PreceworKERS OF CERTAIN TORONTO 
Factory DEPARTMENTS DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGE OF THE SECOND WEEK IN Eacu MonrH FoR 
CERTAIN YEARS 


1934 


Department 1929 1931 1933 (to 8th 
March) 


SP cist) 78 Ices: $ 7 cts. $ Scts: 


F 2A Whitewear Section— 


Corsetsand’ Underwear.) 99a ones ee ee 14 89 13 47 12 25 13 04 

2B CorsetsiSection...0. A: esas. io: Beal ene es 15 90 15 59 13 57 13 93 

i) 5; “oWomen’sand Misses? Wresses, 225-024 9 eee ee 14 47 11 93 9 83 11 34 

HAS: e Waistsiand I ressesee: eivar aig ul ate tre eee aaa 13 39 13 20 11 09 11 78 
Fi2A & B 

Woollen: Dresseswwrrssirest sora ieee ese 14 10 165) it aa 12 29 

Ree Raincosts 22 Bock me eA Ge ee ee 16 50 ih sys 10 98 12°72 


Nore:—The amounts shown above are the average amounts received each week worked, including 
special money. They are not based on full weeks worked but include short time as well as overtime. 


The Wirness: There is shown on WC-8 certain of the workers whose earn- 
ings had been set out on WC-7, and were shown to the company’s officials who 
were asked for their comments and the same particulars as are shown on the 
previous schedule are shown on the left hand side; and on the right hand side, 
in the last three columns, is the company’s explanation. Part of the expla- 
nation of the company is that these employees, in the cases indicated worked, 
a certain total number of hours in 1933, and their average earnings during that 
period were amounts which they showed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are going to show the whole of the hours worked during 1933?— 
As Yes: 

Q. Just go ahead?—A. For instance, the first employee, No. 107, while she 
only earned 19 cents an hour for the week that had been selected, the 1st April, 
1933, she worked a total of 2,291 hours in 1933, an average of 22-5 cents per 
hour for that whole period; and they also make the remark that that employee 
is a slow worker. 

Q. That employee had worked practically the whole year around?—A. Yes, 
and had been hired in 1922. 

Q. Had been hired in 1922, had been with them for 11 years, had earned 
6 cents per hour, on the average for the whole year, less than the minimum rate? 
=A Yes. 

Q. And she is described by them as slow. I suppose anybody who earns 
less than the minimum wage is slow? 


Mr. Facror: That party earned $8.35—actually earned $8.35 per week? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. During the week that was referred to, in that case where you show the 
average rate per hour was 224 cents, does that include the amount of bonus 
money paid to that employee?—A. No. 

Q. That is exclusive of the bonus money?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Her actual earnings were 22-5 cents excluding the bonus?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. If this was one of the bonused employees?—A. In some weeks the worker 
was bonused, and in other weeks not bonused. 

Mr. Facror: I think 107 was included in WC-7, in the 20 per cent who were 
not bonused. 

Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: Probably so. 


Mr. Nasu: I think perhaps you should correct that. I don’t want to be 
interrupting all the time, but I think is the amount that is received. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Which? 

Mr. NasH: 22-5. 

The Wirness: This has been merely printed from the company’s explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Factor: Operator No. 107 is included on page 12 of WC-7, which means 
she is an operator in the 20 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is, no bonus?—A. No. 

Q. But she actually earned during that year, without a bonus, 224 cents?— 
A. It means she was not bonused in that week. She might have been bonused 
in another week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This week she earned 19 cents, the total amount received; that is, the 
total amount received by the operator is shown in the average rate per hour paid 
to the employee?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that that would include what the employee earned and any special 
money that may have been added if that person got into the 80 per cent class? 
—A. Yes; that is the statement that the company makes from their figures 
entirely. 

Q. At that rate, this operator worked for 2,291 hours during the year. 
That is a whole year, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: Approximately. Fifty by forty would be 2,000. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Yes, really a little better than a year; squeezed more 
than a year in. 


Mr. Heaps: Worked more than a year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And got an average of 224 cents per hour for the whole year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which was 6 cents per hour less than the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which indicates that she was always in the non-bonused class?—A. No, 
you could not say that—possibly not. 

Q. Well, some weeks?—A. Some weeks. 

Q. Then the next one, operator No. 116, who earned 13 cents per hour during 
the week of the 24th of June, 1933?—-A. An inexperienced employee in that case. 

Q. That was an inexperienced employee?—A. Yes. 

Q. That operator worked for 2,062 hours during the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a full year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average amount paid to that operator was 24 cents?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And she is described as slow? 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. As far as operator No. 107 is concerned, I just want to get if I am 
right about it. The total hours worked were 2,291?—A. Yes. 
Q. At the rate of 224 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that operator No. 107 in the year 1933 earned $515.48? 


The CuHatrman: That is right. 
Mr. Sommervitte: And worked full time. 
The CuatrMaNn: A little overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then take operator 168?—A. Hired in 1905, for the week selected, 1st 
of April, 1933, worked 373 hours, earned $6.53 or 17 cents per hour; worked a 
total of 2,116 hours in 1933; average salary, 20-5 cents per hour, and the com- 
pany’s remarks are “slow”. 

Q. That would make a total earning for that employee of what?—A. About 
$420 or a little better. 

Q. $420 per year, for the year’s work. Then, the next operator?—A. No. 
170, hired in 1932; for the week selected, earned $5.45 for 413 hours or 13 cents 
an hour, an average for the whole year of 20 cents an hour. 

(. 2,0363 hours?—A. Yes, and the remark is that that operator was let go 
on the 22nd February, 1934. 

Q. And the next operator?—A. No. 196, hired in May, 1933; had worked 
423 hours in one week and earned $5.53 or 13 cents an hour. She worked a 
total of 1,071 hours in 1933, and received an average of 17 cents on hour during 
that period; and they say that operator is still with them. 

The CHarrMAN: She worked practically full time. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: From June. 

The CHaiRMAN: Full time would have been 1,232 hours. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Wrrness: Would you like me to go down this list? 

Q. Here is another one—214?—A. Hired 12th June, 1933, not fully ex- 
perienced, worked 50 hours in the week selected, earned $4.17 or 8 cents per 
hour for the entire year 1933. She worked 1,012 hours and averaged 11-7 cents. 
Comment is “ slow, transferred to another department.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Not for the entire year—for six months?—A. Yes, I beg your pardon. 
Q. Which is practically full time?—A. Yes, practically full time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
. And for a full time employee she was paid at the rate of 11-7 cents per 
hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. From the beginning of June. 
Mr. Youne: Did she do better in the other department? 
The Witness: I cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Do these piece workers get holidays?—-A. Yes. That is dealt with in the 
genera’ memorandum. 
©. *Ve have not come to that yet?—A. They now receive two days legal 
holidays. They receive pay for two legal holidays in the year. They formerly 
received pay for all legal holidays and received from one to two weeks, I believe, 
of pay prior to about 1932. 
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Q. That is, piece workers?—A. Yes. Factory piece workers. 
Q. We are coming to that, are we? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now they get two legal holidays, and do they get the two weeks with 
pay?—A. No. I will read this to you “ Factory workers on hourly or piece 
work basis are paid for Christmas and Labour Day. Prior to 1932 they were 
paid for all legal holidays, and those with certain service received one or two 
weeks’ vacation pay based on the average wage they received.” 

Q. They do not receive that now?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. How many legal holidays were recognized then? 

The CHarrMAN: All, 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That does not tell me how many. 

The Witness: Somewhere from seven to nine days. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): So that they get paid now for two days as 
compared with about nine heretofore, and they get no— 

The Witness: Get no vacation. 

The CHAIRMAN: About twenty days as against two. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Operator 261?—A. Operator 261 was hired in 1928, in the week selected 
worked 424 hours averaged 18 cents per hour and for 2,004 hours worked in 
1933, which would be full time practically, earned an average of 24:7 cents. 
Marked as slow. 

Q. That is $480 a year. 

The CuatrrMan: And she had been with them six years. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here is one: F-6, operator 19?—-A. Hired in 1922. In the week selected 
worked thirty-two hours at 18 cents per hour. In 1933 she worked a total of 
1,588 hours and received an average of 23-8 cents—classified as slow. 

Q. Classified as slow. But this was one of the departments where women’s 
dresses were somewhat seasonal?—A. F-6 was a coat department—women’s 
coats. 

Q. Seasonal?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might account for the shortage of hours to 1,588 during the year?—A. 
Yes, it might. 

Q. And on that basis for 1,588 hours during that year this woman earned 
about— A. Around $370. 

Q. $370 for the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next one is operator number 50 in the same department?—A. Hired 
in 1908. In the week selected had worked 53? hours, averaged 17 cents. She 
worked a total of 1,4974 hours in 1933 and averaged 20-7 cents. Their com- 
ment is, “slow, age 59”. 

The CHAIRMAN: She had been with them a long time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. She had been with them since 1908—twenty-six years?—A. Yes. 
Q. And her earnings for the year for 1,479 hours would be $300?—A. $300. 
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_ Q. $300 for a year. Now, there is another one further down—110?—A. 
Hired in 1907; for the week selected had worked 284 hours, averaged 19 cents. 
She oe a total of 1,935 hours for 1933 and averaged 27 cents per hour— 
age 53. 

Q. No comment; just age 53?—A. Close to the minimum wage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is an illustration. She worked practically a full year, and on that 
average was very close to the minimum, and in that period you examined she 
gets only 19 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: I hope when I reach 53 I do not go in the 19 cent class. 
Mr. Factor: Unless you become a finisher. 

The Cuatrman: That is where he would go. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, next to the undertaker—the finisher. 


The Cuatrman: Now there is one there I noticed that an allowance is made 
to. 
Mr. SomMeErRvVILLE: Yes, 1916—operator 142. 


The Wirness: Worked 56} hours in the period selected, averaged 20 cents; 
total 1,786 hours in 1933 or an average of 23-5 cents. Their comment is, “she 
was let go on 12th January, 1934, on a weekly term allowance of $3”. 


By the Chawrman: rerio 


Q. She had been with them eighteen years?—A. Yes, that means that when 
that employee left the company they paid her at the rate of $3 per week for a 
certain number of weeks after she left their employ. 

Q. That is not a pension?—A. It is not a binding obligation on the country. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg) It is not assignable in law. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How long will that $3 a week continue?—A. It will depend on the num- 
ber of years of service of the employee. It may be for a number of months—I 
could not tell you exactly how many. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Let us have the second one—department F-432?—A. 432. Hired in 
1928, 212 hours in the period selected earning an average of 14 cents per hour, 
and for the whole year 1933 she worked practically full time, 2,042 hours or an 
average of 35:8 cents. Their comment is that in the week selected there had 
been a scarcity of work which resulted in her earnings being lower. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This shows that the week selected was not exactly a fair criterion to base 
that particular employee’s earnings on?—A. Probably not. We tried to make 
that clear by taking the largest, the smallest and the average. 

Mr. Hears: Do you think it makes a difference? When people work on a 
piece work basis the scarcity of work makes very little difference to the hourly 


rate. 
The Wrrness: I think it might make considerable difference. 


Mr. Heaps: Not that much difference. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Very little, I would say. 


ale 
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Mr. Nasu: I think there is a point there. As I have seen it in factories, if 
there is a big pile of work in front of the girls they are going full time to finish it. 

The Cuarrman: This girl working 2,042 hours, which is practically a full 
year was not loafing around during that year. 

The Wirness: But in the week selected she had worked only 21% hours. 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Apparently a good operator, having been with them five 
or six years. 


The CuatrMan: Probably that was her holiday. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us see department F-2—operator 703?—A. Department F-2. 
Employee hired in 1922. In the week selected worked 563 hours, earned an 
average of 18 cents per hour. Worked full time in 1933, averaging 19-9 cents. 
Comment “Does good work but slow.” 

Q. During the whole year she was paid 9 cents less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: “Good work but slow.” Are those that do fast work not so 

ood? 
i Q. The Wirness: They are all paid on the volume of work produced at 
piece work rates. 

Mr. Youna: Quality does not count? 


The Witness: Oh, yes, it does. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Heaps says that applies to this committee—good work 
is slow. I imagine there are quite a few agree with that. 

The Wirness: Operator 758. Hired in 1925, had earned 14 cents per hour 
on short time of the week selected. Worked 1,889 hours in 1933, averaged 20-7 
cents. The same comment is given there. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Good work but slow. 

The Witness: The next employee is the same, hired 1924. Worked 523 
hours in the week selected, averaged 22 cents per hour. Had worked 1,599 hours 
in the year 1933, averaged 20 cents per hour for the year. Comment is, “Does 
good work but slow.” 

The CHamman: And has been with the company ten years. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But she was not in the bonus class in the week which you selected? 
—A. No. 

Q. Operator 167?—A. Hired in 1930. Worked 421 hours in the week 
selected, averaged 19 cents per hour; total 1,4764 hours, averaged 25 cents for 
the year. Comment, “Is probably poor run of work.” 

Mr. Instey: What does that mean? 


The Witness: Probably a lot of short runs that they would not require 
speed on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Poor run of work. The rate ought to be changed to bring them up to 
an earning rate. However, take the next one?—A. 170. Hired in 1905, had 
earned an average of only 8 cents per hour in the week selected and worked 
1,661 hours in 1933 at an average of 23-9 cents. Their comment is, “ Age 51.” 

Mr. Heaps: It is still worse down below—it is 47 years of age. 

Mr. Sommervitie: Take that one. 
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The Witness: 905. Hired in 1901, worked 533 hours and earned $9 in 
the week selected, averaged 17 cents per hour. For the whole of 1933 she 
worked 1,5044 hours, averaged 17-7 cents. Comment is, ‘‘ Age 47—carried on 
transfer relief, 33 years service.” That means that they recognized the fact 
that that employee had been with them a long time and they are carrying the 
employee on to the amounts they paid in 1934 to bring them up to the 
minimum wage. They regard that in the nature of relief. 


Mr. Youne: Are there many like that in the service? 
The Witness: There are a number. JI could not tell you how many. 
The CuHatrMaN: She started work when she was fourteen years of age. 


Mr. Facror: After thirty-three years of service they can get into this class 
“ Carrying transfer relief.” 


Mr. Heaps: It appears that at 47 they are too old to work. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the one before that—904.—A. 904. Hired in 1904, earned 13 cents 
per hour in the short week selected—worked a total of 1,383 hours in 1933 and 
averaged 15-7 cents. Comment, ‘“ Age 49, left, granted short term allowance 
of $9.75.” That would be per week. 

Q. Because she had worked there thirty years?—A. Yes. 

Q. At age 49 this employee had earned during the whole year 153% cents 
per hour for 1,300 hours?—A. Yes; about $200 for the period worked. 

Q. And she is granted an allowance of $9.75 a week for a short time. 


Mr. Youne: I notice that some of those employees were let go. Why? 
Because they were slow? 


Mr. Heaps: Did they resign? 


The Witness: Presumably, because they were slow or not satisfactory. 
We did not look at the reasons. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is a statement made on the next sheet?—A. Yes, this follows on 
with the company’s explanations concerning the above wages. This was obtained 
from a memorandum initialed by the manager of the Wage Office and the 
assistant to the Personnel Supervisor. They say:— 


Reasons for low earnings of some operators during worst time:— 


Class 1. Short period of employment. Applicants represent themselves 
as experienced but after a few weeks or months their earnings show 
they have not experienced or are very slow and they are let out or 
leave when they find they cannot compete with good operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They keep a record of every person’s experience?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they enquire into their experience in other plants?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is all put on their cards?—A. Yes:— 


Class 2. Good operators on fine work but no fine work on hand and not 
fast enough to make minimum on cheaper work but wanted to stay 
for better times when they could earn good rates on better work 


Class 3. Old employees slowing up but want to stay to earn what they 
can. Sentiment and length of service factors in permitting them to 
stay. 
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General Condition:— 

Slackness of work at time of day. Operators make work last in hope 
of other work coming in. Department perhaps not strict enough about 
sending home those not busy as the 20 per cent clause gives they only 
what they earn. Recorded time counts in figuring minimum even though 
work should have been finished in less time. 

Q. Well then, these are their general excuses?—A. These are their reasons. 
They further sum that up by saying:— 


From the attached summary covering 57 cases:— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The 57 cases referred to are not these endless sheets we have been 
going through, but it is a few special ones that were selected out of those that 
seemed to show extraordinarily low examples?—-A. Yes, or rather low earnings 
of employees who have been there a long time:— 


From the attached summary covering 57 cases reported on by audi- 
tors, 26 of this number are not at present in our employ, 20 having been 
engaged and left in 1933. Six of these worked less than three weeks 
including two cited as 5 cents an hour. These very evidently are 
covered by class 1 and none of these 26 cases who have come in on trial 
should be considered as representative of the trend of earnings. 

Two of this group with long service who had slowed up considerably 
were let out on a short term pension which they are still receiving. 

In another group of those still here it is not fair to quote earnings 
of $2.10, $3.10, $3.55, $3.20, and $5.70, when an examination of their 
earnings over a period of time shows that they earn at a weekly rate of 
$16.26, $15.70, $9.54, $6.92, and $7.20. These earnings would be 
governed by observations relating to general conditions and class 2. 

As to balance of group we can only put it down to good operators 
but slow and who could not be replaced with any better help on account 
of the shortage of experienced help in the garment trade in Toronto. 


The CHarRMAN: What? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A shortage in the garment trade in Toronto?—A. I am reading from their 
quotation. 
Q. That is their statement?—A. Yes, this is their statement:— 

These earnings will improve with better times and larger orders and 
have shown improvement this year. 

It should also be kept in mind that the average rate per hour earned 
for the Fall of 1933 by operators was 293 cents and by finishers 284 cents 
which shows that the average worker did earn the minimum wage during 
the worst period. 


That is all part of the company’s explanation concerning those people. 


ay Mr Foetor > 


Q. And the trend of the wages is accurately shown by percentage in WC-2? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a comparative statement from 1929 to 19337—A. Yes. There 
is only one important fact there, I think, that is not reflected in that, and that is) 


in the early part of 1934 the employees of department F-8 demanded higher 
wages. According to the manager of that department the company agreed to 
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increase the piece work rates and pending the working out of these increases it 
added 124 per cent to the old piece work rates for one week. Following this it 
temporarily increased the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to $14.20 per week for a 
number of weeks and this had not been discontinued at 15th May, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was which department?—A. Department F-8. 

Q. That is a department of ?—A. Women’s dresses. 

Q. And then did the employees go on strike?—A. No. 

Q. They made a demand for more money?—A. They asked for higher rates 
and the company agreed to increase them— 

Q. And the company agreed?—A. They agreed to increase the piece work 
rates; pending the working out of these increases they added 124 per cent to 
the old piece work rates for one week, and following this it temporarily increased 
the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to $14.20 per week. 

Q. Until they got the piece work rates worked out?—-A. Yes. 


Q. And that $14.20 rate has prevailed since?—A. It had prevailed up to 
the 15th of May. 


Q. From a date?—A. I believe February or March. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. That is above the minimum wage requirements?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. These explanations, however, that have been given here cannot surely 
apply to those departments F-2, F-5, and F-6 that are set out on WC-6 that 
show 70, 80, 90, and 60 per cent of the employees week in and week out 


failing to earn the minimum wage?—A. No, the comments were only on the 
individuals mentioned in the lists. 


Q. Now, in connection with the factories we also had evidence that some 
of the material sold at Toronto came from the Saint John factory. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In the Toronto factory there is no union recognized by Eatons?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What statements are you producing now?—A. Statements No. Wst-1, 
’ Wst-2 and Wst-3. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Sr. Jonn Factory Department F-41 


STATEMENT Wst-2 


Statement Showing the Percentage of Female Employees who Failed to Earn, at Piecework Rates, the 
Company’s Guaranteed Rates, and the Average Amount Paid to Bonus these Employees for Certain 
Weeks in the Years 1929 to 1933 Inclusive. 


Overall Department Work Shirt Department 
Average Average 
amount paid amount paid 
Percentage | Weekly Percentage | Weekly 
of to each of to each 
Number | Employees} Employee | Number | Employees} Employee 
Week ending of Bonused Bonused of Bonused Bonused 
Employees to to increase | Employees to to increase 
guaranteed her guaranteed her 
Rates Earnings to Rates Earnings to 
guaranteed guaranteed 
Rates Rates 
% Sj  @uge % $ “cts. 
Niarcho 215020. re eee 26 42-0 1.63 5 11-0 1.40 
Miamche28 9298 aa. ue 24 37-0 1.62 2 4-0 1.70 
@ctober 24: 1929 eer ae 32 59-0 1.94 a 13-0 2.39 
Octobernsl O29 35 61-0 2.26 12 23-0 1.81 
PASVICTAG Ose an anenn ste ce 29 49-0 1.90 6 13-0 1.87 
Miarehe20;sl980n-eeees. ood 54 49-0 2) 705) 10 21-0 2.29 
March) 275 1030s eeeee 57 49-0 2.70 6 13-0 3.49 
October le WGs0kaes..- ee 41 42-0 2.36 16 82-0 1.96 
October 25,1920 ee 38 39-0 2.48 13 26-0 2.01 
IAWVCTAD OE heen ae ee 48 45-0 2.60 iil 23-0 Hoo) 
IWiamchil OG aterreres 0. wee 40 45-0 2.86 10 20-0 0.83 
Marchr26 103 ans eee. an. 40 45-0 P74 14 28-0 0.58 
October221Gstee ge. eee 12 29-0 0.63 6 12-0 0.58 
October 2910s ae 14 33-0 1.04 5 10-0 0.65 
AVCLACE recht me tne 26 41-0 2.31 9 18-0 0.66 
Mareh 24, 193250 0a, 14 27-0 0.55 11 23-0 0.80 
Marchal OS 2s assay: 15 32-0 0.81 7 15-0 0.99 
Averagesot 2h hoo 8 ee 14 30-0 0.68 9 19-0 0.87 
Maxch)22; 1934 0-5. ee 13 28-0 TL Pil 23 39-0 1.28 
Miarch29s 1934) ose 19 41-0 iL 19 32-0 0.85 
IAVCTARE Hee eas tee 16 35-0 1.39 21 36-0 1.08 


Nore:—The Company’s guaranteed rates of $6.00 per week for employees 


with less than one year’s 


service and $7.00 to $7.50 per week for more than one year’s service was suspended from August 1932 to 


February 1934. 
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STATEMENT No. Wstv. 3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


St. John Factory— Department F 41 


StateMENT SHOWING ParticuLARs or WAGES Paro FmpLoyees or THis Factory DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
Week Enpine 137TH JANUARY 1934 AS PREPARED From MEMORANDUM FORWARDED TO HEAD Orrice 


Employees’ Male EP NOR ig Wages Average Average 
Department Number On Number Paid Rate Rate 
Female Days ne per day per hour 
Sho cts? 3 i, cts: Spe (ctse 
CO tee 100 F 2 18 2.15 1.073 0.12 
101 F 33 313 4.05 1.16 0.13 
102 F 3h 313 4.35 1.24 0.14 
103 F 3 27 3.80 1.263 0.14 
104 F 3 27 3.80 1.263 0.14 
105 F re 133 1.60 1.063 0.12 
106 F 4} 402 5.30 1.18 0.13 
107 F 4 26 4.40 1.10 0.12 
108 F 23 224 2.70 1.08 0.12 
109 F 5 45 11.45 2.29 0.253 
110 F 5 45 8.80 1.76 0.194 
1 F 3 27 3.50 1.17 0.13 
112 F 1 9 1.15 1.15 0.15 
113 F 3 27 3.70 1.23 0.133 
115 F 3 27 3.35 1.113 0.123 
116 F 4 36 4.40 1.10 0.12 
117 F 13 132 1.45 0.963 0.123 
118 F 3 27 3.25 1.08 0.12 
119 F 5 45 5.25 1.05 0.113 
120 F 5 45 9.00 1.80 0.20 
121 F 2 18 2.60 1.30 0.143 
122 F 5 45 8.20 1.64 0.18 
123 F 3 27 3.65 1.22 0.133 
124 F 5 45 5.90 118 0.13 
125 F 5 45 4.05 0.81 0.09 
126 F 3 27 3.05 1.02 0.113 
197 F 4 36 4.15 1.04 0.113 
128 F 5 45 10.15 2.03 0.224 
130 F 5 45 8.70 1.74 0.193 
131 F 5 45 6.20 1.24 0.14 
132 F os 313 4.93 1.213 0.133 
133 F 1 9 1.00 1.00 0.11 
134 F 5 45 6.50 1.30 0.143 
135 F 33 312 3.80 1.083 0.12 
136 F 33 313 4.50 it 3 0.133 
137 F 3 27 3.50 7 0.13 
139 F 4 36 4.45 it 0.123 
140 F 5 45 6.20 1.24 0.14 
141 F 2 18 2.30 1.15 0.13 
142 F 5 45 5.70 1.14 0.123 
143 F 4 36 4.10 1.023 0.113 
145 F Be BIE 4.10 117 0.13 
146 F 3h 313 4.30 1.23 0.133 
147 F 4 36 5.00 1.25 0.14 
148 F 5 45 6.15 1.23 0.133 
150 F 5 45 6.05 1.21 0.133 
12k 1D eae a 200 F 5 57 13.70 2.74 0.24 
201 F 5 61 10.10 2.02 0.163 
202 F 5 51 5.25 1.05 0.103 
203 F 5 62 11.15 2.23 0.18 
204 F 5 61 8.25 1.65 0.133 
205 EF 5 61 11.20 2.24 0.184 
206 F 5 582 14.60 2.92 0.25 
207 F 5 59 9.35 87 0.154 
208 F 5 563 14.85 2.97 0.263 
209 F 5 59 13.15 2.63 0.223 
210 F 2 263 2.10 1.05 0.08 
212 F 5 583 5.10 1.02 0.083 
213 F 5 63 11.25 2.25 0.18 
214 F 5 50 5.10 1.02 0.10 
215 F 5 44 6.30 1.26 0.143 
216 F 3 35 3.40 118 0.093 
217 F 5 58} 6.30 1.26 0.103 
218 F 3 33 3.20 1.07 0.02" 
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THE T. EATON CO, LIMITED 


St. John Factory—Department F 41 


Statement No. Wst. 3—Cone. 


Statement SHOWING ParticuLARs or WaGEs Parp EmpoyzeEs or THIS Factory DEPARTMENT FOR THE WEEK 
Enpine 13ru JANuARy, 1934, as PREPARED From MemoraNpUM ForWARDED TO Heap Orrice 


Time Worked 


Employ- Male Average Average 
Department ees’ or Nonib vier mate Rate 
Number Female Days ae na a per day per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
10520 Dei wat tp 219 F 5 44 7.70 1.54 0.174 
220 F 5 53 7.40 1.48 0.14 
221 F 5 543 9.45 1.09 0.174 
222 F 5 61 8.05 1261 0.13 
223 F 5 59 9.40 1.88 0.16 
224 F 5 63 9.70 1.94 0.153 
225 F 5 42 6.45 1.29 0.153 
226 F 2 30 2.85 1.423 0.093 
227 F 4 bY6 4.70 1.174 0.08 
228 F 41 40 5.10 1.133 0.13 
229 F i) 60 6.15 123 0.10 
230 F 4u 52 5.45 1.21 “102 
231 F 5 63 15.90 3.18 0.25 
232 F 5 61 7.00 1.40 0.113 
233 F 5 63 6.65 1635 0.103 
234. F 5 582 11.45 2.29 0.192 
235 F 5 59 8.25 1.65 0.14 
236 F 5 61 9.35 1.87 0.154 
237 F 5 63 11.30 2.26 0.18 
239 F 5 53 9.10 1.82 0.17 
241 F 5 62 10.75 2.15 0.173 
242 F 5 63 10.60 2.12 0.17 
243 F 5 63 13.50 2.70 0.213 
244 F 5 63 7.40 1.48 0.12 
245 F 34 40 3.95 115) 0.10 
246 F 5 49 5 10 1 02 0 10% 
247 F 25 30 2 95 1 18 0 10 
248 F 5 45 6 40 1 28 0 14 
250 F 5 61 6)35 il, Pe 0 103 
251 F oF 42 3 80 1 08% 0 09 
252 F 5 61 8 05 1 61 0 13 
253 F 5 55 5 95 119 Oat 
254 F 3e 40 3 50 1 00 0 09 
255 F SEs 40 3 15 1 07 0 093 
256 18 5 63 7 00 1 40 0 11 
257 10 5 57 9 25 1 85 0 16 
258 F 33 44 415 1 18% 0 09% 
259 F 5 61 10 90 2 18 0 18 
260 F 5 583 6 65 133 0 113 
261 F 5 60 5 90 1 18 0 10 
262 F 5 63 8 50 1 70 0 13% 
263 F 5 61 6 00 1 20 0 10 
265 F 4 49 4 70 i alee; 0 094 
266 in 2 23 210 1 05 0 09 
267 F 4 40 4 45 it ali 0 11 
Section: (237. uf M 5 57 16 45 3 29 0 29 
9 M 6 54 22 00 3 663 0 40% 
Section Ze. 4.055. 4 M 5 55 24 45 4 89 0 444 
5 M 5 53 38 25 7 65 0 72 
DeCEION Sia. k 5 nak 55 M 5 49 15 80 3 16 0 323 
5¢ F 5 5383 9 50 1 90 0 18 
IAAT AY cee ene 26 M 5 663 19 20 3 84 0 29 
27 M 5 584 16 90 3 38 0 29 
28 M 5 63 40 60 8 12 0 644 
29 M % 63 12 60 2 52 _ 0 20 
30 M 5 504 7 85 il GY¢ 0 153 
32 M 5 57 8 85 Ibis 0 153 
33 M 5 57 22 15 4 43 0 39 


oe 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just in passing, your statement Wst-1 shows the average daily earnings 
and receipts of female piece workers in the Saint John factory department F-41, 
and your statement Wst-2 shows the classification of the productive time 
workers in the factory, female productive time workers, and there is a further 
breakdown of that in statement Wst-3. Now, let us have the memorandum 
in connection with the Saint John factory—A. That was not printed. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are there female employees in the Saint John factory?—A. These are 
female piece workers on statement Wst-1. On the left-hand side of the schedule 
is the overall department, and on the right-hand side is the work shirt depart- 
ment. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Can you tell us what the daily hours of work are in this factory at 
Saint John?—A. It has varied from 45 to 50 hours. 

Q. Per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. Just read that memorandum; it is rather short and it only covers two or 
three pages—A. Female piece workers. While there is no legislation in force 
in the province of New Brunswick prescribing minimum rates of wages or 
hours of work, etc., the company guarantees female piece workers a minimum 
wage at the rate of $6 per week for those with less than one year’s service, and 
$7.50 for those with more than one year’s service. This guarantee was sus- 
pended from August, 1932, to February, 1934, the employees only receiving 
what’ they earned at piece work rates during this period. Prior to August, 
1932, the guaranteed rate for employees with more than one year’s service 
was said to be $7 with a working week of 50 hours instead of $7.50 for a 
working week of 45 hours as is now the case. During the time the guarantee 
was in effect the average amount of special money paid to increase employees 
to this minimum in representative weeks listed varied from 50 cents to $3.50 
per week. 

Q. Now, there being no Minimum Wage Law in New Brunswick the com- 
pany fixed a minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that minimum wage fixed by them was $6 for those with less than 
one year’s service and $7.50 for those with more than one year’s service?— 
AY Yes. 

Q. That minimum rate then was suspended and did not operate from 
August, 1932, to February, 1934?—A. Practically, yes. 

Q. And during that period of time the employee just got what the employee 
earned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without any guarantee or without any special money?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the total number of employees in the Saint John factory, 
female?—A. They have been averaging about 100. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is set out here?—A. In 1930 it ran 150 of women piece workers, and 
there are some other time workers as well. 

Q. And now it is 100?—A. Yes. No statistics were readily available from 
which to determine the average earnings or receipts of those employees. During 
the time that the guarantee rates were not in force they did not keep a full 
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record of the hours earned by the employees, therefore, the two statements 
Wst-1 and Wst-2 are not quite as accurate a reflection as they might be. They 
include maybe overtime and possibly short time. It is solely based on the 
number of days that the employee worked. 

On statement No. Wst-3 is shown a copy of the department’s pay-roll 
record for week ending 13th January, 1934, obtained from a memorandum 
forwarded to head office which shows the average earnings per hour, etc., and 
the average hourly rates. 

Q. Just let us look at statemcnt Wst-3. This is for the week ending 13th 
January, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have taken this on a sample week of the plant?—A. Well, it was 
one of the few weeks—I think it was about the only statement available that 
showed the actual hours worked by the employees. It was contained in a memo- 
randum which had been forwarded to head office from Saint John. 

@. How were the employees records of time kept from August, 1932, to 
February, 1934, if they did not keep the hours?—A. Well, there was no com- 
plete book-keeping system, and there was no legislation which made it* necessary 
that it should be kept. 

Q. Well then, how were the employees earnings reckoned?—-A. On a piece 
work basis. 

Q. On a piece work basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. With no guarantee?—A. Without any guarantee. 

Q. And the employee kept a record of the number of pieces that were worked 
and the firm kept a record of the number?—A. Yes. 

Q. Irrespective of the fact that they may be working a day?—A. Yes. The 
hours worked had no reference to the amount they paid them, and the company 
stated that during that time the employees were permitted to wait on the premises 
for work and that would tend to reduce the rates of earnings shown. 

Q. Well then during this period you did find a report sent in to the head 
office at Toronto which covered the week ending 13th January, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that gave a list of the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. And gave the days they worked and the number of hours they worked? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the wages they were paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average rate per day and the average rate per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, that is the statement which you are now giving us?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that printed?—A. Yes it is. The first nine employees on the list, Nos. 
100 to 108, worked from 134 hours to 404 hours, and their average earnings were 
12, 13 and 14 cents per hour. 

Q. That is, they earned from $1.074 to $1.264 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Full hours for a full day, and that is equivalent to 12 cents, 13 cents or 
14 cents an hour full time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young : 

Q. By the way, were these people doing the same kind of work as was being 
done in the Toronto factory?—A. No, the St. John factory is an overall and 
work shirt factory, on the rougher type of work; the Toronto factories are 
manufacturing fine dresses. 

Q. We had shirts in the Toronto factory also?—A. Yes, those would be 
dress and fancy shirts, these are khaki and work shirts and overalls. 

The CHAIRMAN: Heavier work. 

The Wirness: Work of a rougher character. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. This firm in St. John, however, spoke of competing with Toronto firms 

who were compelled to observe the Minimum Wage Law for the same class of 
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goods?—A. They were selling the same class of goods as Carhartt’s and other 
firms who sell overalls and work shirts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We had a list of the purchases made from the St. John factory by the 
Toronto plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they were in competition with overall and work shirt firms in 
Ontario who were paying a minimum wage under the minimum wage laws, there 
is no doubt about that?—-A. Then the next employee, 109: worked 45 hours 
for which she received 254 cents an hour. Number 110 worked 45 hours and 
was paid at a rate of 19$ cents an hour. Then there were about half a dozen 
employees working a shorter time averaging from 10-5 cents to 13 cents an hour; 
then No. 120 averaged 20 cents per hour; then there are a number averaging, 
varying from full time or nearly full time, from 9 cents to 18 cents per hour, 
and so on. 

Q. Then 14 cents and 11 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: At the bottom of the page there are quite a number work- 
ing full time. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Here is one working five days, 45 hours, earning $1.21 
and $1.23 a day, or 134 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q: There is one, No. 218, got 2 cents an hour?—A. I was just going to call 
the committee’s attention to the printed sheet, that is an error in printing, it 
should be 9 cents. It is 9 cents in the original. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. At $1.07 per day that employee got 9 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, from 201 down?—A. 201 got 164 cents; 202 got 104 cents; 203 got 
18 cents. 

Q. Wait a minute, 203 worked 62 hours that week?—A. Yes. 

Q. And earned $2.23 a day, that would be 18 cents an hour; that would be 
how many hours a day?—A. That would be over 12 hours a day. The company 
stated that the hours listed here were not indicative of the ordinary working 
hours. The ordinary working hours are nine hours a day. At this particular 
time, due to some previous shortage I believe in material they have been working 
longer hours than usual. 


Mr. Factor: They were working overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But with that overtime work for 62 hours a week, the entire earnings 
of the employee was $11.15?—-A. Yes. 
i Q. Now then, the next one—61 hours?—A. Earned $8.25 or 134 cents an 
our. 

Q. That is $1.65 a day or 134 cents an hour?—A. Number 205 worked 
61 hours, earned $11.20 or 184 cents an hour. Number 206 worked 584 hours, 
earned $14.60 or 25 cents an hour. 

At the request of the Chairman Mr. J. L. Ilsley took the Chair. 

Mr. Factor: I see we have Mr. Ilsley in the chair now. 

Mr. SoMMervILLE: We are dealing with the Maritimes now. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I notice that, Mr. Sommerville. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then the next, No. 207?—A. Worked 59 hours, earnéd $9.35 or 154 
cents per hour. 
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Q. That was $1.87 per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just carry that through, 154 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is No. 210?—A. Worked 26: hours, earned $2.10, $1.05 per day 
or 8 cents per hour. 

Q. No. 212?—A. Worked 5 days, 584 hours, earned $5.10 or $2 per day, 
which was 84 cents per hour. 

Q. The next one, No. 214?—A. Worked five days, 50 hours; received 
$5.10 or $1.02 per day or 10 cents an hour. 

Q. Then No. 217?—A. Worked 5 days, 63 hours; received $11.25, which 
was equal to $2.25 per day, or 18 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one, 2162—A. Worked 3 days, 35 hours; received $3.40 
which was equal to $1.13 per day, or 94 cents per hour. 

Q@. And the next one, 217?—-A. Worked 5 days, 584 hours; received $6.30 
which was equal to $1.26 per day, or 104 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 219: Worked five days—No. 218, worked 
3 days, 35 hours; received $2.20 which was equal to $1.07 per day or 9 cents 
per hour. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I presume all these are experienced employees?—A. The list does not 

indicate whether or not they were experienced. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Did it indicate whether they had been in their employ for some time? 
—A. No, it did not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. There was nothing to indicate the length of time they had been in their 
employ?—A. No. 
Mr. Factor: There is another thing, Mr. Sommerville, are you going to 
show the prevailing rates paid to employees in other factories at St. John. 
Mr. SomMervititE: I do not know whether we have that or not. 
Mr. NasH: We have not, Mr. Factor. 


Mr. Facror: It would be interesting to compare this information with 
what the other factories are paying. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Take No. 222?—A. Worked five days, 61 hours; received $8.05 which 
was equal to $1.61 per day or 13 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Did these girls work 12 hours per day?—A. Not as a regular matter; 
as I explained a minute ago the company stated that the ordinary factory 
week was from 45 to 50 hours, but that in this particular week on account of 
some previous scarcity of material they were working longer hours than 
ordinary. I think as a matter of fact the St. John factory has run rather or 
short time than on long hours. . 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. At any rate, this employee for 5 days worked 61 hours, which is prac- 
tically 12 hours a day, a little over 12 hours a day, at 13 cents per hour?— 


Ay Yes. 
Q. And the next employee?—A. No. 223: worked 5 days, 59 hours; received 


$9.40 for the week which was equal to $1.88 per day, or 16 cents per hour. 
Q. The next one?—A. No. 224 worked 5 days, 63 hours; received $9.70 
which was equal to $1.94 per day or 154 cents per hour. 
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Q. Take No. 26?—A. Worked two days 30 hours; received $2.85. 

Q. That was 15 hours a day?—A. An average of $1.424 per day, which was 
equal to 94 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one, No. 227?—A. Worked four days, 57 hours; received 
$4.70 for the period. 

Q. That is 14 hours?—A. An average of $1.174 per day or 8 cents per hour. 

Q. The next one worked 44 days?—A. 52 hours, received $5.45 which was 
an average of $1.21 per day or 104 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How does it come that there is one employee earning 25 cents per hour; 
is that a skilled worker, more skilled than the others?—A. I cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Would that be a forelady, or somebody paid at a higher rate?—A. I 
cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Are these the prevailing wages paid in the St. John factory?—A. These 
are the wages paid for that week. 

Q. Did you test other weeks?—A. On my previous statements you have the 
averages, and you have the fact that the guaranteed wage was $6 and $7.50 per 
week. You will see on statement WST-2 the percentage of employees who were 
bonused during the periods indicated to bring them up to these guaranteed rates 
which were from 28 per cent to 61 per cent in the case of the overall department. 

Q. Yes, but you say they have a guaranteed minimum, but in this particular 
week in which you make a test that is not indicated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The guarantee was off that week?—A. I understand the guarantee was 
suspended for a year and a half. 

Q. But during this year, take for instance statement WST-2, you have given 
us four weeks in 1929 when the guarantee was on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the guarantee at that time was $7.00 a week in the overall depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for the week ending 21st March, 1929, while that guarantee of $7.00 
was on in the overall department?—-A. There were 26 employees, 42 per cent 
of whom were below the minimum. 

Q. 42 per cent of them could not earn $7.00 a week, and they were bonused? 
—A. $1.63 per week. 

Q. And they got an average of $1.63 per week bonus? 


The Hon. H. Stevens resumed the chair. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the next week, the 28th March, 1929?—A. 24 employees, 37 per 
cent below the minimum were bonused $1.62 on the average. 

Q. Better the next week, the 24th October?—A. There were 32 employees, 
59 per cent were below the minimum, and they were bonused $1.94 on the average. 

Q. And the next week?—A. The 31st November: 35 employees of whom 61 
per cent were below the minimum, and $2.26 was the average bonus. 

Q. In other words, the average during these four weeks, the percentage of 
employees bonused, was 49 per cent?—A. Yes, by $1.90. 

Q. That is, practically one half of the employees were unable to earn the 
$7.00 a week guaranteed. 

86332—212 
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Mr. Heaps: There may be two reasons for that: perhaps they did not work 
full time; or working full time, perhaps they could not earn that amount. 


Mr. Iustey: This was at the rate of $7.00 a week, wasn’t it? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, at the rate of $7.00 a week. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If they only worked half a week, they would be paid $3.50, and $3.50 
would be made up separately?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Were they guaranteed $7.00 a week, whether they worked a full week or 
not?—A. It is on the same basis as the Minimum Wage in the Province of 
Ontario. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. This will indicate that during the period when the guarantee was in 
operation in St. John, that they put up more than half?—A. The guarantee was 
in force during these particular weeks you are looking at. 

Q. But assuming that the same proportion continued, there was no bonus 
given during that period of suspension of the guarantee; that is correct. 


The CuairMan: That is right. 
Mr. SomMervitte: There was no bonus during that period. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. Then, assuming that this represents the condition of affairs which con- 
tinued after the guarantee was suspended, it meant that during that long period 
in which about half the employees in that factory have been working full time, 
they would have been earning $7 a week?—-A. The information which has just 
been presented is from our statement WST-3, and is for the period during which 
the guarantee was not in force. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I think you will find it a little further down, Mr. Ilsley; when we come 
to 1932 on that same page?—A. In 1930, taking the four weeks together, there 
was an average of 48 employees of whom 45 per cent were below the minimum an 
average of $2.60. 

Q. Yes, and then in 1931?—-A. There were 26 employees of whom 41 per 
cent were below the minimum to the extent of $2.31. I think in that case that 
would be below the ordinary number employed in that department. 

Q. Then, for March of 1932, you had 30 per cent of the employees who 
were not able to earn the guaranteed minimum?—A. There were only 14 
employees at that time. 

Q. When the guarantee was suspended from that period, and you did not 
record anything except this other sheet?—-A. Yes. 

Q. W-3, until the 22nd March, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you say 28 per cent in March, 1934, were unable to earn the 
guarantee of $7.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average amount necessary to bonus them was $1.21?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on the 29th March, 1934, 41 per cent were unable to earn it, and 
to the extent of $1.51, they were bonused?—A. Yes. Those are only for those 
periods. In some cases they are fewer than ordinarily, and in other cases, they 
would be about average. 


sa 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. You took the test period at the beginning of the period, and your test 
period showed that 30 per cent of the female workers, or piece workers in that 
factory had to be bonused?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took a test period at the end of the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that test period, 35 per cent had to be bonused?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Well, it would be fairly reasonable that during the period, then, when 
bonus was suspended, that between 30 and 35 per cent of the female piece work 
employees in the Saint John factory did not earn, did not get, did not receive, 
the rate of $7 a week. What was the rate again, $7 a week for experienced 
employees, is it not? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $7.50 now. 

The WitNEss: $7 then. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. That is what the evidence would indicate during that period, would it 
not?—A. Yes—just a moment, I should make a slight correction there. The 
number of employees shown on statement WS-2 is the number not earning the 
minimum. If you look at ST-1 you will find the total number of employees in 
those departments in the same week. For instance, on the 25th March, 1929, 
there were 62 employees in the overall department. Statement WS-2 shows 26 
employees; so that is 42 per cent of the 62. On WST-1, for week ending March 
21st, there are 62 employees. Now, if you turn to WST-2 you will see the 
number of employees shown there is 26, which is 42 per cent of 62 employees. 

Mr. Facror: That would mean that there were 36 who were earning the 
guaranteed rate? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 26 were not?—A. 26 were not. 

Q. That clears that up. The bonused employees is the percentage of all 
employees who were working?—A. It will be the difference between the 42 per 
cent shown on WS-2 and 100, 58 per cent—I beg your pardon. The percentage 
bonused are the percentages shown on WS-2. On the right hand side of the 
sheet is the same information for the work shirt department. In that depart- 
ment there was shown a smaller percentage of employees being bonused. 

Q. In the work shirt department?—-A. Yes, a smaller percentage than in the 
overall department, which is shown on the left hand side of the page. 

Mr. Youne: Are there any other clothing factories in Saint John, besides 
this one? 

The Wrrtness: I do not know sir. 

Mr. Youne: Are there, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Beuu: I do not think so. 


The Witness: There is one other clothing factory in Montreal. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, let us deal with the clothing factory in Montreal?—A. Statement 
WM. 15 has not been printed, but it shows a classification of the employees in 
the weeks of 21st and 28th September, 5th October, and 12th October, 1932, 
and approximately the same weeks in 1933. 

Q. In 1933?—A. Yes, and the female employees. This shows those who 
worked less than half a day, half a day, one day, and so on, up to five days. 
That shows all those who worked five days, running from 20 to 30 employees 
in 1932, and from 79 to 110 employees in 1933. The average wages they received 
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were from $13.40 up to $15.38, for all employees and. there is only a small 
number, a small percentage at any time in that factory, who earned less than 
the minimum wage. There is a minimum wage in the province of Quebec for 
factory workers only. 


Mr. Factor: That seems to indicate a higher scale of wages in Montreal? 
The Wirness: Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN: Than in Toronto? 

The Witness: In the clothing factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In their clothing factory, F. 31?—A. Yes. 

Q. A higher scale of wages paid there than in their clothing factroy at 
Toronto?—A. Than in the clothing factory. As a whole, the Montreal clothing 
factory is only a boys’ clothing factory, and I think some men’s clothing. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. A higher scale of wages paid there than in their clothing factory at 
minimum wage in the province of Quebec, which provides for $12.50 per week 
on the island of Montreal for fully experienced employees. 

Q. That is not higher than the wage rate in the province of Ontario?—A. 
It is the same guaranteed minimum. There was a smaller percentage of the 
employees in the Montreal factory who did not earn the minimum. In no case 
did it amount to 20 per cent, I believe. 

Q. They work on a piece work basis in Montreal the same as Toronto?— 
A. Yes, these are piece workers I am speaking of. 


Mr. Factor: That is the sort of refreshing piece of information. 


The Witness: I think probably that factory should be compared more with 
the F. 7 departments in Toronto, which is more or less a similar line of goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. F. 7 does not show as good a wage scale as that?—A. F. 7 is of a similar 
class, or more nearly similar. 
Q. While we are dealing with the Maritimes, let us have the Moncton store. 


Mr. Factor: Are you finished with Montreal? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will come back to the Montreal stores. 
The Witness: These are the statements numbered WO— 
Mr. Factor: Have you passed up WM. 15? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What else is there? 


The Wirness: That is the only schedule on the Montreal factory workers. 
It shows male workers at the foot of the schedule. 


Mr. SomMerviItLE: And female workers. 

Mr. Factor: I think you had better put that on the record. 
The Wirness: It has not been printed. 

Mr. Nasu: It is a very small factory. 

The Witness: It is not a large factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For female workers in 1932, for the week ending 31st September, 5 days, 
20 employees, $13.40; week ending 28th September, 32 employees, $13.68; week 
ending 5th October, 20 employees, $14.04 in 1932. Then, in 1933; for the week 
ending 20th January, 99 employees averaged $14.17?—A. Yes. 

Q. Week ending 27th September, average 79 employees, $14.67, and the 
week of 4th October, average employees 110, average pay per week $15.38. 
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Mr. Factor: This pay must be considerably higher than the prevailing 
rate of pay in the other factories? 


The Witness: I think you will find evidence on that point later. 


Mr. SoMMeERvVILLE: Then in the mail order, which embraces about 200 or 
more female workers on the average. 


The CHAIRMAN: 236 in 1933? 
The Witness: Yes, and about 88 male workers in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For the male workers, the rates in both years were practically the same? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. For the week ending 20th September, 1933, it was $24.77 average for 51 
employees; on the 20th September, for 45 employees it was $25.57, and for the 
week of the 4th October, it was $28.96 for 56 employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that not include the wages of the manager and the other superin- 
tendents in the factory?—A. No, these are piece workers. 

Q. Piece workers alone?—A. Yes. Now, the Moncton wages that you were 
speaking of, are found on a number of statements. There is a brief summary 
of this printed. 

Q. A brief summary of the Moncton wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that found in my book?—A. WO. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Q. WO-Moncton?—A. WO-1 shows the Moncton mail order employees. 

Mr. Facror: Are there any other factory employees outside of Toronto and 
Montreal? 


The Wirness: There is a small Winnipeg factory which we did not 
specifically refer to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, with reference to the Moncton mail order employees——A. They 
were classified for the week ending 18th October, 1933. 


Mr: Youne: Is that. printed? 


The Witness: Statements have not been printed, but there are some com- 
ments on the statement on the right hand lower printed page. 
Mr. Youne: Yes. 


The Witness: The mail order employees. The female employees on that 
date totalled 111. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On what page of the narrative is your reference?—A. It will be found 

on the short printed statement, WO-1, female employees on October 8th, 1933, 
mail order division, 6 employees from $7 to $7.99; 9 from $8 to $8.99; 22 from 
$9 to $9.99; a total of 37 under $10, or 33-3 per cent of the whole. 
_ Thirty- three per cent; that is, 33 of the 111?—A. 37 out of 111. 
is Thirty-seven female employees out of 111 on weekly wage rates?—A. 

es. 
No piece time workers?—A. No; these are mail order employees. 
Then, 37 out of 111 received under— —A. Under $10. 
A week?—A. 29 received from $10 to $10.99; 27 from $11 to $12. 
. That makes 93 out of 111 receiving $12 or less?—A. Yes. Then 
there were 15 receiving from $13 to $16, and three over those rates running 
up to a high of somewhere around $22 to $25. The male employees are shown 
on the same page. There were 8 out of 116 at $10 or less, and the largest groups 
of male employees are in the classes of 17 at $11 to $12. 
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Q. Seventeen male employees?—A. At $11 to $12; 25 from $13 to $15.99; 
16 from $16 to $18.99; 16 from $19 to $21.99; 11 from $22 to $25.99; 12 from 
$26 to $30.99 and 7 running from $31 to $40.99. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. With regard to those 8 employees from $7 to $9.99, were they boys?—A. 
I have not any information on that point. Generally speaking, the lower paid 
male employees are juniors. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the meaning of the term “expense employee”? It says here 
that there are expense employees?—A. The company classifies as an expense 
employee anybody who is not a productive worker. That is, a sales clerk is 
regarded as a productive worker, but parcellers and so on are direct expense 
employees. 


THE...T.,KATON,.CO. LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM REGARDING WAGES OF THE MONCTON STORE 


AND Maiti OrpER EMPLOYEES 
Store Sales Staff— 


Out of a total of 118 female sales clerks, 101 received wages of $12.00 or 
less per week, of whom 40 received rates under $10.00. 


Expense Employees— 


Out of a total of 267 female expense employees, 240 received wages of 
$12.00 or less per week, of whom 61 received rates under $10.00. 


Mail Order— 

Of a total of 111 female mail order employees, 93 received wages of $12.00 
per week or less. 37 of these received under $10.00. 

In WO-2 is a classification of the Moncton sales staff in the store. Forty 
employees received $10 or less, that is from $7 to $9.99—8 from $7 to $7.99; 14 
from $8 to $8.99, and 18 from $9 to $9.99, or 33-9 per cent out of a total of 118. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Forty employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on the sales staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. Forty out of 118 receiving under $10?—A. Yes. Thirty received from 
$10 to $10.99 and 31 from $11 to $12, making a total of 101 out of 118 receiving 
$12 or less. The earnings are spread over the higher rates. 

Q. That is, practically the whole sales staff of the Moncton store received 
$12 per week or less?—A. Something over 80, from 80 to 85 per cent. There 
were 43 males employees, of whom 7 were under $10, but the largest group 
were fairly spread out; 7 from $11 to $12; 10 from $16 to $19, and the others 
coming in at various rates up to $36. 

Q. That is, there are 55 per cent of the male employees who are under 
$16 per week?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Out of .438 men? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, out of 438 employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, take the next one, the Moncton store and mail order expense 
staffs?—A. The female is on the right. Out of a total of 267, 22-8 per cent 
are below $10; 120 are $10 to $10.99; 59 from $11 to $12, or a total of 240 
out of 267 are $12 or less. 
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Q. That is about 90 per cent?—A. Most of the remainder come in the $13 
to $16 class, of which there are 15. 

Q. Is that correct, that 90 per cent of the female employees receive $12 
or less in the Moncton store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And mail order expense staff?—A. Yes. On the left are the male em- 
ployees. There were 39 or 20 per cent below $10; 9 at $10 to $10.99; 16 at 
$11 to $12, or a total of 64 out of 195 below $12. Most of them come in the 
croup $16 to $18.99, of which there are 43 employees; 28 come from $19 to 
$21.99 and 21 come in the class from $22 to $25.99. 

Q. There are 62 per cent of the male employees receiving under $19?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Out of a total of 195 male employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. This would include clerks and book-keepers?—A. Yes, elevator opera- 
tors, porters, parcellers. 

Q. The next is salaries paid to employees not included in the weekly pay- 
roll?—A. I believe this is with the exception of one which was included in the 
40 of your top bracket, that you have already dealt with. 

Q. Forty in the head office?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The favoured few. 

The Witness: Because they are not all at the head office. Some of them 
are at Montreal and Winnipeg. There was a total of 16 of these people com- 
prising merchandise department managers and their assistants and heads of 
the expense department. With regard to the salaries of these people, there 
were 7 between $2,000 and $3,000; 8 between $3,000 and $4,000, and one 
between $4,000 and $5,000, at that date. They received a total of $48,413, and 
bonuses of $6,550. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is about 124 per cent of bonus on this salary?—A. In addition to 
that, there were mail order employees who were not bonused numbering 18 for 
the full year, and of whom the majority received from $2,000 to $3,000. 

2 ae In other words, the salaries paid to those not bonused was $46,179?— 
Pes. 

Q. While the salaries paid to those bonused was $48,413?—A. Yes. The 
salaries paid to those not bonused include 18 for a full year and 3 for part of 
a year. There were also 4 female employees for a full year and 2 for part of 
a year receiving less than $2,000, who were not included in the previous list, 
and 3 executives. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There are 3 executives?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Three executives, with total salary and bonus of $40,000?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is at Moncton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Does that cover Moncton?—A. That covers all of the Toronto factory 
and other productive workers at Toronto, the Saint John factory, the Moncton 
store and mail order and the Montreal factory. You could finish Montreal, I 
think, in about fifteen minutes, if you wish to do so. 

Q. This memorandum you have got is regarding the Montreal store?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. We will just finish that one. This is a printed memorandum?—A. There 
is a printed memorandum in the statement. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM REGARDING WAGES OF THE MontTREAL UNITS 


General— 


The indirect benefits, working hours and holidays of the Montreal units 
are to a large extent the same as in Toronto. 

In general, reductions in wages have been greater than in the Toronto units. 
In 1929, there were 2,744 employees who received $3,103,580.70. In 1933 the 
number was only 110 less, but their total remuneration was only $2,214,072.88 
(excluding bonuses in each case). 

There are no minimum wage regulations governing female employees 
except in the factory. 


Sales Clerks— 


The average salary and commission of male sales clerks has declined from 
$24.68 per week in 1929 to $19.06 in 1933. 

The total remuneration of female sales clerks declined from $15.77 in 1929 
to $12.90 in 1933. This is less than the average weekly wage of women piece- 
workers in the Eaton, Montreal clothing factory. 

As in the case of the Toronto units, commission does not form a large part 
of the remuneration, and in the case of female clerks 227 received a weekly 
wage, exclusive of commission, of less than $11.00, and 467 out of a total of 
534 received less than $14.00. 

The remuneration of male sales clerks is considerably higher. 


Restaurant Workers— 


123 out of a total of 163 female employees in the restaurants received wages 
of from $8.00 to $9.99 per week, but in addition to this they received meals 
valued at possibly $2.50 per week, and in addition some gratuities. 


General Expense— 


Of a total of 466 female general expense employees 247 earned wages of 
less than $11.00 per week. 150 of these received less than $10.00 per week, 
spread in fairly even numbers from $4.00 upwards. 

A great many of these employees are juniors, having such duties as parcel- 
ling, ete. 


Sales Expense— 


The average wage of female sales expense employees is slightly higher than 
general expense employees. 


Part Time Employees, Male— 


The majority of these are on an hourly rate of 50c. or a daily rate of from 
$2.00 to $3.00. In 1929 most of these employees were on an hourly rate of 
80c. or a daily rate of from $3.00 to $3.99. 


Part Time Employees, Female— 


The rates in force here correspond approximately with those paid to sales 
and general expense help. There are a considerable number of half-time work- 
ers employed at from $4.50 to $6.99 per week, and three-quarter time employees 
earning from $6.00 to $7.99 per week. 
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Reserve Staff— 


Of a total of 188 female employees on the reserve staff, 175 are employed 
at rates of $9.00 or less. 


Toilet Sundries Department— 


In this Department 19 girl demonstrators were employed at an average 
wage of $18.36 per week, or a total weekly wage of $348.90, of which $35.25 
is paid by the Eaton Co. 

The regular selling staff paid exclusively by the Eaton Co., numbered 16 
girls receiving an average wage of $12.37 per week. 

The wages selling cost to the Company of these employees was 3-1%. 


Executives— 


Salary and bonus paid to 57 executives in 1929 was $343,355.70. In 1933, 
49 executives received $227,633.05. These are exclusive of three senior execu- 
tives who are reported on in the confidential memorandum. 

There were in addition between 30 and 40 other employees receiving salary 
at the rate of $50.00 per week or more. 


Montreal Factory— 


The minimum wage in the Province of Quebec for experienced factory 
needle workers is $12.50 per week. Only a small percentage of the employees 
earned less than these rates, the average being around $13.00 to $14.00. 


Statement WM-1 is a statement of the total pay-roll, which was $3,100. 

Q. Just a minute. Are they printed?—A. None of the Montreal statements 
have been printed. This statement shows that in 1929 the total salaries and 
wages paid in the Montreal units were $3,103,508.70. 

Q. These facts are set out in the printed summary?—A. Yes. This sum 
was paid to an average of 2,744 employees. In 1933 there was an average of 
2,634 employees, who received $2,214,072.88. 

Q. That was for 2,634 employees?—A. 110 fewer employees, a reduction of 
almost $900,000 in the total pay-roll. 

Q. That is from 1929 to 1933 the drop in the pay-roll was $900,000 on a 
$2,000,000 pay-roll?—A. Yes. 

Q. About 30 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. A $900,000 saving?—A. There were about 110 fewer. 

Q. There were 110 fewer employees in 1929 than in 1933?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That includes salaries paid to managers?—A. Executives and all others. 
Q. Store executives?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But included in both expenses?—A. Yes. WM.-3 are the sales clerks of 
tke Montreal store. The male sales clerks in 1929 averaged in salary and com- 
Mmission— 

Q. Before you take WM-3, let us take WM-2?—A. That is just the number 
of employees. 

Q. In WM-2 you show, in 1929, 1,211 male employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 you show 1,108?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had practically the same number of female employees?—A, 
Yes, there was a difference of only seven female employees, but there was a 
reduction of 103 in the male employees. 
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Q. The reduction of 110 employees in the Montreal staff came practically 
all or mainly from the male employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. The female employees being retained at the same number, or only seven 
less?—A: Yes. The average salary plus commission of the sales clerks was 
$24.68 in 1929 and $19.06 in 1933. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is male?—A. Yes, some decrease in each year. The average salary 
and wage of female employees was $15.77—that is average salary plus com- 
mission, 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Weekly, you are talking about?—A. Yes. The average salary plus com- 
mission was $15.77 in 1929 and $12.90 in 1933. In the case of the male employee, 
the salary rates and commission rates both show reductions. In the case of the 
female sales clerks, there is a greater reduction in the salary, of approximately 
$3, and the commission increased very slightly in the last vear. 

Q. Statement WM-4 is a classification of the sales clerks at their salary 
rates, but excluding commissions. There were 255 male clerks at October 16, 
1929, and at October 18, 1933, 254; the position in 1933 being that, of the 254 
male sales clerks, 30 were under $13 or 11-8 per cent and there were 77 under 
$16, or 30-3 per cent. 

Q. Wait a minute. In 1929 there were only 2-7 per cent of the male em- 
ployees who were getting less than $13?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 11-8 per cent who were getting less than $13?— 
AY Wes, 

Q. In 1929 there were 8-2 per cent who were getting under $16—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 30-3 per cent who were getting under $16?—A. 
Wess ies: 

Q. And in 1929, 34 per cent were getting under $20?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, 193 employees out of 254 were getting less than $20?—A. Yes. 
Most of the remainder were in the $20 to $26 class. 

Q. Now, what about the female employees?—A. Of the female employees 
in 1929, at the 16th of October, there were 10 or 1-7 per cent who were below 
$10; in 1933, there were 26 or 4-9 per cent. In 1933 you have 201 earning from 
$10 to $11, 59 from $11 to $12. 

Q. Two hundred and one earning under $11?—A. Yes. 

Q. That represented 40 per cent of the entire staff of female employees?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Earning from $10 to $11 in 1933; and in 1929, relative to that, what was 
there?—A. There were thirteen. 

Q. There were only thirteen earning less than that?—A. Fifty-nine from 
$11 to $12 in 1933, and only twelve in 1929. There were 111 in 1933 earning 
from $12 to $12.99, and in 1929 there were 196, some of whom in the meantime 
had been reduced to this earlier class we are covering. So that in total there 
were in 1929 38-1 per cent under $13 and in 1933, 74- 3 per cent. 

Q. Two hundred and thirty-one employees out of 606 were getting less than 
$13 in 1929?—-A. Two hundred and twenty-seven. 

Q. Two hundred and thirty-one?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 397 employees out of 534 who were getting less 
than $13?—A. And of the balance seventy were in the class from $13 to $13.99, 
making a total in 1933 of 467 out of 534 who would be below $14. 

Q. What percentage would that be—467 of 530?—A. About 85 per cent. 

Q. More than that—90 per cent?—A. Between 85 per cent and 90 per cent 
—67 at higher rates, which would be about 12 per cent. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Have you any figures to show whether the cost of living had declined 
in the same proportion as these wages and salaries?—A. No, I have not; but in 
each case, as I pointed out before, this is excluding commissions—the average 
earnings, including commissions, being shown on the previous page. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, turn over to the restaurant employees (WM-5)?—A. On the first 
page are the male restaurant employees, of whom there are only a total of 
twenty-five in 1933, and they are spread across quite a wide range, eight of 
them being from $14 to $15. On page 2 are the female restaurant employees. 
I might say that this statement is the actual wage they receive, in addition to 
which they are allowed certain meals and gratuities. 

Q. They get tips. You do not know what they are?—A. No. 

Q. But these are the wages?—-A. This is the wage exclusive of meal allow- 
ances. There were 163 female employees in each of the two periods selected, 
1929 and 1933, and it will be seen that where there were sixty-seven receiving 
from $8 to $9 in 1933 there were none in 1929. It just represents a reduction 
along the line of about $1 a week. 

Q. Let us see how this works out. There were forty-seven in 1929 who 
were getting under $10?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was 28 per cent of the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1933 that had increased to 123 employees out of 163?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or 75 per cent of the whole were getting under $10?—A. Yes, under 
$10; but what accomplished that really was a reduction of about $1 per week 
in these employees—they just slide one class. Now, on WM-6 are the expense 
employees, excluding the restaurant—including the delivery staff. The first 
item is the male employees. There were below $10 in 1929, 7 per cent; in 1933, 
10-3 per cent. The total number under $13 in 1929 was 13-6 per cent and in 
1933, 23-5 per cent. The total under $16 in 1929 was 20 per cent and in 1933 
it was 41-4 per cent. 

Q. In other words, the number of persons getting under $16 in 1933 is 
double in percentage what it was in 1929?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMAn: That is male? 


By Mr. Sommerviile- 


Q. Now, take the female employees?—A. Female, WM-7. In 1929, 25 per 
cent were receiving $10 or less; in 1933 it was 30-3 per cent, of which twenty- 
ilve were getting from $4 to $5, fifteen from $5 to $6, twenty-nine from $6 to $7, 
twenty-four from $7 to $8, thirty-seven jrom $8 to $9, forty-two from $9 to $10 
—a great many of whom were younger girls on parcelling duties. 

Q. So that in 1929 there were none who were getting below $6?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now there are forty?—-A. Yes. In 1933 there were 125 who were getting 
from $10 to $10.99, making a total of 297 out of 568, or more than 50 per cent, 
who are getting below $11. 


Q. That is the general expense emplovees—clerks. 
The CuarrmMan: Is there no minimum wage on them? 


The Wirness: There is no minimum wage in the province of Quebec for 
store employees. 

Now, the total under $13: 1929, 45-6 per cent; 1933, 64-8 per cent. Total 
under $16: 1929, 64-7 per cent; 1933, 84-7 per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville - 


Q. Take the next classification?—A. General expense employees. This is 
a breakdown of both male and female employees shown on the previous schedules 
according to the nature of their duties—delivery, caretaking, mechanics, parcel- 
lers and elevator operators. 

Q. I observe in that one—in 1929 there were 44 delivery clerks who were 
getting under $16 and now there are 58?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the relative change?—A. You will see from that that most of 
the lower paid female employees are parcellers who are generally young girls 
starting on that work and later on would be sales clerks at a higher rate. 

Q. In 1929 there were none of them at such low rates?—A. Not quite—a 
couple of dollars lower. WM-9—classification of the part-time employees. 
There were 135 in 1929 who were on daily rates and an additional 72 on hourly 
rates, and 59 in 1933 on daily rates and 62 on hourly rates. 

Q. The main change there is that in 1929 there were only nine who were 
getting $3 or less per day for the daily and week-end rate, whereas in 1933 
there are 47 getting less than that?—-A. Yes; and in the hourly class there would 
be 66 in 1929 at 80 cents per hour, and this group is now at 50 cents. 

Q. All of the 62 hourly employees are getting 65 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
In the female part-time employees there is a reduction of the number at daily 
rates, there is an increase in the number of half-time employees and a slight 
increase in the number of three-quarter time employees. 

Q. Those are employees, who, instead of serving the full day, come in for 
certain hours—three-quarters of the day?—A. Half-time or three-quarter time. 
In 1933 there were 28 half-time employees at $4.50 a week; 26 at $5 to $6; 
31 at $6 to $7. 

Q. Eighty-five were getting under $7 per week?—A. For half-time work. 

Q. Eighty-five out of 97; whereas in 1929 there were only 17 who were 
getting under that?—A. But there were fewer half-time employees. 

Q. There are more half-time employees now and they are getting a lower 
rate. Take three-quarter time employees?—A. Three-quarter time employees. 
In 1929 they mostly came under the $9 to $10 class of whom there were thirty. 
There were more than in 1933—27 getting from $6 to $7; 28 getting from $7 
to $8. That accounts for 55 out of a total of 68. 

Q. Fifty-five out of a total of 68 are getting less than $8 for three-quarter 
time, whereas in 1921 there were none of those at all?—A. Reserve staff: 188 
female employees in 1933, and 66 male. The majority of the female employees, 
136, are at $9-at a weekly rate of $9 per week, and they are paid for whatever 
time they work outside of that. 

Q. The significant figures in that analysis are that in 1929 of the female 
workers there were 5 employees or 3 per cent under $10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas to-day there are 93 per cent or 175 of those employees under 
$10?—A. Yes. In 1929 the majority of the female part-time employees were 
employed at rates of $12 to $13, 123 out of 149 being in that class of work. 

Q. And to-day the majority of them are $9 or under?—A. Yes. 

Statement WM-12 indicates employees of different departments, some of 
which are male employees, some female, and some both. It shows the average 
weekly wage and average weekly commissions in May, 1929, and in May, 1933; 
but that is all reflected in the averages given. 

Q. That is a breakdown of that?—A. WM-13: the wages in one department 
—-D-10, toilet sundries—in which there were nineteen demonstrators at an 
average weekly wage of $18.36, of which outside companies paid $313.65 and 
the Eaton Company paid $35.25. They also had their regular selling staff of 
sixteen girls averaging $12.37 per week for that week, which was the 18th 
October, 1933. The total wages were $546.75, of which outside companies paid 
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$313.65 and T. Eaton Company paid $233.10; and the sales for that week 
were $7,530, making a selling cost of 7-3 per cent, of which the Eaton Com- 
pany bore in per cent and the remainder was borne by outside companies. 

Q. This was a particular example of the use of demonstrators. In this case 
it reduced their selling cost to 3-1 per cent, while the average selling cost has 
been running about 7-5 per cent?—A. It was 7-3 per cent for that department, 
including those demonstrators; but it might be, if there were no demonstrators, 
that they would have a slightly lower cost. 

Q. I thought the percentage of wages to sales on the average was some- 
thing better than 7 per cent?—A. I think it would be lower than that in Mont- 
real on account of the lower wage scale. 

Q. It was reduced to 3-1 per cent?—A. There is only one more statement, 
if you care to finish Montreal—14-A is the executives who were bonused, show- 
ing the male executives for 1929, 1931, and 1933, and the female employees 
below for the same years. In 1929 there were eight employees who received 
salaries below $3,000, thirteen from $3,000 to $4,000, eight from $4,000 to 
$5,000, and twenty-eight over $5,000—a total of fifty-seven for the full year. 
For part-time there are three. They received total salaries of $277,105 and 
bonuses of $66,250, or a total of $343,000 odd. In 1931 the figures are not very 
much changed from that. In 1933 there were forty-nine people in those classes 
and one for part of the vear. Their total salaries were only $182,000 and 
bonuses $45,550, or a total of $227,633, which is a reduction of about one-third 
in the total salaries and bonuses and a reduction of eight employees during the 
period. The females down below are not numerous, only seven or eight. 

On page B you will find those who were not bonused, comprising mostly 
merchandising managers and other assistants. In 1929 there were thirty-five for 
the full year, earning mostly from $2,000 to $4,000 per year; 1931, twenty-four of 
those people had dropped below $2,000; 1933 they are still further reduced— 
total thirty-five employees full-time and five part-time; salaries $124,770. 
1933, thirty-three full-time employees and one part-time "employee recelving 
$78,072. That is the end of Montreal. 


The CHarRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Richardson, you have had a 
hard day. We will adjourn. 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, June 14, 1934, at 11 o’clock. 
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Hovusg or Commons, Room 368, 
June 14, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Price Spreads and Mass 
Buying met at 11 o’clock, a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Torento, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. The minutes of yesterday’s record, the 
witnesses heard and certain documents filed. We will declare the minutes 
approved. 


The examination of George Richardson resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Where are you starting?—A. On page 7 of the memorandum. 


Pr CATON, CO. LENT PED 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING SALARIES AND WAGES OF Toronto UNITS 


The wages and salaries paid to employees of the Toronto units were studied 
for the years 1929 to 1933 and for approximately three months in 1934 with 
the object of determining— 


1. The present scale of employees’ earnings 

2. The changes in employees’ earnings during this period 

3. The total wages of the business and the reductions effected therein 
4. Compliance with the Minimum Wage legislation 


For the purposes of this report the employees have been classified and 
are reported on as follows: 
(a) Sales clerks 
(b) Expense help— 
(1) Clerical 
(2) Non-Clerical, including delivery, caretaking, elevator and other 
service departments 
(ec) Factory and Workroom productive workers— 
(1) Piece workers 
(2) Time workers 
(d) Mail Order—merchandise employees 
(e) Lunch room employees 
(f) Managers, first assistants, executives and others whose salaries are 
generally in excess of $50 per week. 


With the exception of group (f) (Managers, etc.) these groups are dealt 
with separately as between male and female employees. 

In this examination no workers were interviewed as to wages they received 
or the conditions of their employment, other investigators for the Committee 
having attended to this phase of the work. 
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Statement W—1 attached shows the average number of employees of the 
Toronto units from 1929 to approximately 31st March, 1934, as determined 
from the average number of names appearing on the weekly payrolls. This 
shows a reduction from 1929 to 1934 of 22,12 persons or approximately 15%. 
This statement also shows a summary of employees classified according to 
male and female. The decrease in both classes was fairly proportionate until 
rae guen the male employees declined by 282 to 5,546 while the female declined 

to 7,108. 


Statement W—2 is a comparative statement of wages and salaries in the 
Toronto units for the Company’s fiscal years 1929 to 1933. The reduction 
in total wages during that period was $5,846,130 or approximately 34%. 


Hours of Employment— 


The present hours of employment for other than factory workers are from 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less one hour for lunch. Employees are expected to 
be prepared for work by 8.30 a.m.—male employees being expected to punch 
time clocks by 8.10 and female employees by 8.20 a.m. 

The working week is 6 days, or a total of 48 hours. Since the tall of 1933 
female employees have been allowed one half day off each week with pay on 
such day as is convenient to the department. For two months in the summer 
the store closes at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Prior to 15th November, 1930, the store closed at 5 p.m. daily except 
Saturdays when it closed at 1 p.m. For the months of July and August, 1919 
to 1928, it remained closed all day Saturday. 

The factory working day is 82 hours, from 7.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less 
one hour for lunch, 5 days per week—total of 432 hours per week. 


Holidays— 


Factory workers on an hourly or piece work basis are paid for Christmas 
and Labor Day. Prior to 1932 they were paid for all legal holidays and those 
with certain service received one or two weeks vacation pay based on the average 
wage received. 

Three days holidays with pay are allowed to all workers (including piece 
workers) when bereavement occurs in the immediate family. 

All other employees are paid for legal holidays and those with over one 
year’s service and who are paid a weekly wage, are allowed certain vacations 
with pay; those having from one to two years’ service being allowed one week’s 
vacation with pay—those with over two years’ service being allowed two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. In 1933 however the above vacations were granted with 
only half pay, but the reinstatement of full holidays for 1934 was announced 
at Christmas 1933. 

On reaching 25 years’ service with the Company employees receive an 
additional 6 weeks’ holidays in that year. 

Both factory and store employees work overtime to some extent, the 
former being paid at the usual hourly or piece work rates for such work. Store 
employees are compensated for overtime by being allowed time off during 
regular working hours, but where this is not taken within thirty days the addi- 
tional time is paid for at the employees’ usual rates. 


Rates of Remuneration— 


The rates of remuneration are generally based on the following :— 
Sales clerks—A weekly wage plus commission on sales in excess of quotas. 


Special ‘‘awards” are also given but the amount received by any one 
employee is not large. 
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Factory Workers— 

Piece workers—At piece work rates (guaranteed minimum rates, being 

in force from 2nd February, 1934). 

Time workers—At hourly or weekly rates for the hours worked. 
Delivery Drivers and Helpers— 

Weekly rates plus bonuses based on volume handled and service given. 
Other workers—Generally on a weekly wage, payment being made for the 

number of half days worked. 


No fixed schedule governing all wages is in force but at 12th February, 
1934, the following minimum schedule was adopted. 


ToRONTO STORE AND Matt ORDER 


Female—$12.50 per week, with the exception of juniors under 18 years, 
where the minimum is the amount fixed by the Ontario Minimum 
Wage regulations; 

Male—(a) Married—$18 per week, except packers, stockkeepers and others, 
who do not come in direct contact with the public; whose mini- 
mum is $16 per week; 

(b) Unmarried—21 and over, $13 per week; under 21, $8 per week 
for employees 16 years of age with $1 per week for each year 
additional to 21 years. 


WATCHMEN AND FIRE INSPECTORS 


Raniee end Dalit Jqoeao 8. Gl Ayers... Cokcabey) $18 
Meares lp erie OE Ree its em aye 4s ence whe aber $20 
Pomme Manele ie A Wie Sar fay ae fol $22 


NiGcut CARETAKERS 


$2 per week less than watchmen in each case. 


DRIVERS AND AuTO DELIVERY 


$18 per week salary plus bonuses based on quantity handled and service 
given. (These bonuses now average about $1.20 and $2.00 respectively). 


$16 per week for helpers, plus bonuses based on service. 
Uniforms are supplied to Drivers and Helpers. 


This schedule applies to all employees. Where their remuneration is on a 
piece work basis they are guaranteed the above rates but this guarantee was 
suspended for the period 12th August, 1932, to 2nd February, 1934. 

The Supervisor of the Personnel Department states that until the last 
several years there was little uniformity in the remuneration of workers in 
similar occupations. It was stated that salaries were increased from year to 
year on the recommendation of department managers, having regard to the 
length of service and the efficiency of the worker. This is said to have resulted 
in widely varying rates of pay for similar work. He also stated that while there 
is not as yet any fixed schedule governing salaries and wages, an attempt has 
been made during the past few years of declining business to place the employees 
on a more uniform scale of wages. This was done from a study of the amounts 
received by each individual and the comparative rates being paid by other 
companies for similar work. Sales clerks for example were placed on low basie 
rates (not varying to any extent according to experience) but with a slightly 
higher commission basis than formerly. 
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In addition to reductions affected as described above, the Company also 
made three general reductions affecting the entire staff with certain exceptions — 
such as sales clerks and others whose salaries had already been adjusted in the 
process of bringing them to more uniform rates. These general reductions 
were as follows:— 


1. During the period from August to October, 1931, affecting approxi- 
mately 50 p.c. of the staff. This did not apply to most sales clerks 
and there were some few other exceptions :— 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 


Over $100 ik piOwe 

$ 60 to $99 2s are. 

$ 40 to $59 10 pc. 

$ 18 to $39 73 p.c. excepting women at $18 and 
married men under $24 
who were reduced $1 only. 

$ 15 to $17 $1 


2. March and April, 1932—Reductions affecting about 40 p.c. of the staff. 
Exemptions from this reduction totalled about 12 p.c. of those in the 
classes affected. 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 
Over $100 10 Bc: 
$ 60 to $99 Cpe 
$ 40 to $59 a -c. 
$ 16 to $39 5 p.c.—except married men earning 


$23 per week or less. 


3. August 1932—affecting about 70% of the total staff. This reduction 
did not apply to sales clerks. 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 
Over $100 Average 20% 
$ 50 to $100 mens UIG 
$ 13 to $ 49 i 15%—excepting sales clerks. 


The estimated savings from these general reductions were as follows:— 
Per Week Per Annum 


Ist reduction $ 15,103 $ 785 ,356 
2nd reduction 6,143 319 ,436 
3rd reduction 19 ,433 1,010,516 


The total of these does not, however, indicate the savings effected through 
reductions in rates because, as has been pointed out, sales clerks were separately 
dealt with by reductions to low basic rates and other workers were also dealt 
with individually in bringing salaries to more uniform rates. 


From 1931 to 1933 increases in wages were practically discontinued other 
than juniors mentioned above for which schedules were in effect. In the period 
from August 1933 to March 1934 merit increases were granted to 1,746 employees, 
averaging about $1.00 per week. 


In April 1934 additional merit increases were granted to 3,987 employees 
whose weekly wage rate was from $12.50 to $25.00—of 50c. to $2—and which 
averaged about $1 per person increased. 


The remuneration of all classes of workers and the reductions therein is 
separately dealt with by groups later in this report. 
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Use of Part Time Staff— 


In addition to the full time staff the Company also employs part time 
workers as follows— 

(1) Clerks working from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, less half an hour for lunch, 
a total of 27 hours per week. This class formerly consisted for the 
most part of married women who had previously been full time clerks 
but it was stated that it now includes a large number of single clerks 
who have no other occupation. 

(2) Lunch Room Employees—working from 18 hours to 35 hours per week. 

(3) Saturday sales clerks—largely students. 

(4) Reserve sales staff—available on call. 


Certain departments also increase their staffs at the Christmas and Easter 
seasons. 

In the sections of this memorandum dealing with sales clerks, information 
is presented which shows that the total number of part time workers has not 
increased materially, though during the same period there has been a reduction 
in the number of full time workers. The practice has developed, however, of 
distributing the available work over a greater number of employees. The 
following summary of all employees (other than factory workers) indicates the 
relative amount of layoffs :— 


The Total 
Time worked 
Average was equal to Average 
number of full time number of 
Year employees on employment | full week’s work 
weekly payroll | for the follow- | per employee 
number of 
employees 
OD Umer Fee AF oa ATL Sk EE Ne | eit 14,768 11,992 44.84 
OSs Sere Te eS OE I CIE EL TG eR gD a5 cee. 14,777 11,720 44.15 
OBL he SS eee ce ene ee eet ae eae 14,521 11, 548 43 .94 
LSP ee ee Ae ee 13,104 10,394 43.23 
Romer er ee ER OR ee! a 12, 654 10, 057 43.07 
Hosa Glanvarya to Manrch)ret. ss Pele) payee area De 12,556 10, 084 43.63 


Employees’ Benefits— 


In considering the wages paid to employees it should be kept in mind that 
certain benefits and services are provided the Company’s employees which are 
not in every case available to those employed in similar organizations. The 
principal benefits are as follows: 


FINANCIAL BENEFITS 
Retiring Allowances— 


Women employees of 55 years of age, and men of 65 years or over, with 
at least 25 years’ service may be retired at the pleasure of the Company 
and receive an allowance of upwards of $5 per week (depending on 
length of service) plus 10% of weekly salary at time of leaving. Since 
December 1932 allowances to new pensioners were reduced by 20% 
of any amount in excess of $20 per month. The Company does not 
obligate itself to pay these allowances and the employees do not con- 
tribute towardsthem. Payments to Toronto employees on this account 
in 1933 totalled $193,731. These allowances include payments to 
women employees who were retired many years ago at the age of 45. 
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Short Term Allowances— 

Employees not eligible for the above, may, upon discharge, be given a 
monthly allowance based on length of service, etc., for a number 
of months. The payments to Toronto employees on this account in 
1933 totalled $121,740. 


Sick Pay— 
Employees with more than 2 years’ service receive part pay, if away through 
illness more than three days. In certain cases additional assistance is 
also given. The total spent by the Toronto units in this way in 1933 
was $51,254. 


Life Insurance— 

The Company pays 10% of the premiums on policies up to $25,000 issued 
by the T. Eaton Life Insurance Company to employees of more than 
6 months’ service. The amount of this contribution in 1933 for the 
Toronto units was $30,115. While this is a direct benefit to the em- 
ployees the cost to the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company (chiefly 
the Estate of Sir John Eaton) of this contribution is offset by profits 
accruing to the Life Assurance Company, which by reason of low 
acquisition costs is enabled to operate more economically than most 
life companies. 


Employees’ Savings— 
Savings from wages are accepted as deposits payable on demand on which 
the Company pays 5 p.c. on the minimum monthly balance. It also 
issues debentures for a five-year term on which it pays 5 p.c. plus a 
bonus determined each year (latterly 14 p.c.). A reserve of high 
grade investments is maintained for a substantial proportion of these 
accounts. 


Discount on Purchases— 

Employees with more than six months’ service are allowed a 5 p.c. discount 
on all purchases in the stores and an additional 5 p.c. on certain gar- 
ment purchases. Prior to July 1932, 10 p.c. was allowed on all pur- 
chases except certain foodstuffs. 

The total of such discounts in 1933 at Toronto was $169,273. The practice 
of allowing such discounts is quite general among department stores. 
While they directly benefit the employees, the Company obtains a 
gross profit on the goods so sold. 


Wedding Gifts—$5,433 in 1933. 
Quarter Century Club Gifts—$16,374 in 1933. 
Payments to Widows of Deceased Employees—$15,345 in 1933. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


The Company also provides the following services, some of which are 
maintained in conjunction with store services to customers— 


Recreation facilities, club rooms, summer camps (towards which the em- 
ployees make a contribution), store hospitals, medical attention and 
dental clinic. The cost to the Company of these services in 1933 
was $101,526 and rent of $19,954 for Girls’ Club premises. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SALES CLERKS—TorontTo UNITS 


Sales clerks in practically all departments are now paid according to a 
standard wage plan which provides for a low basic weekly wage plus a monthly 
commission on sales in excess of a quota. The weekly wage rate under this 
plan is generally $12.50 or $13.00 for women—$14 to $15 for single men and 
$18 to $20 for married men. In certain departments which have not adopted 
the standard wage plan, slightly higher salaries, plus commissions, may be 
paid to clerks of longer experience. Section heads and clerks in certain depart- 
ments where better salesmanship is required, also receive slightly higher salaries. 
In addition to commission, premiums are paid for the sale of better class mer- 
chandise and on goods of Eaton’s own manufacture whether or not the clerks’ 
sales exceed their quota. 


Sales quotas are determined for each section of each department from 
the past relationship of sales salaries and commissions to sales volume. They 
are varied from month to month according to the seasonal volume of trade and 
the general trend of the store’s business. A budget selling cost percentage 
is first determined from the current month and from this the employees’ quotas 
are automatically fixed on the basis of the relationship of this percentage to 
their salaries. If, for example, 7% is fixed as the budget selling percentage 
for the month, an employee whose salary is $14 per week would have a gross 
quota of $200, the principle applied being that the employee’s sales must reach 
that figure before any commission would be warranted. In the application 
of the plan, however, it was the practice until October, 1932, to reduce by 15% 
the gross quotas arrived at in this manner and to pay commissions on the 
excess of sales over 85% of the gross quota. After that date, those depart- 
ments which reduced salaries to the rates provided in the standard wage plan 
were allowed to deduct 25% from the quota and the commission rates were 
generally increased 3 of 1% although in aS departments where a high average 
wage was paid they were increased 1%. ‘This was done to increase the com- 
mission earnings and so compensate a ‘part for the reduction in wages. ‘The 
rates of commission vary from 1% to 4% and are stated to be from 4 to 3 of 
the established wage selling cost percentage in the department. 


_ The following illustrates the application of the quota basis of paying com- 
mission: 


Rie cellmecoghtOF Wiav BOS As foo To ie ale 3 eases es 
Mimebac oasis for sViny (953 SAY ee ote whats sce tne 7.0% 
iGo OnVieC SHWE KLY SANA eh cle se nn dnt ceria « $ 14.00 
Amount of sales necessary to ‘‘earn’’ this salary on May 
RieqUOlA er ee et a, ee $ 200.00 
ess —deduchion Of 257 arOMeQuots es... oc 3 os os 50.00 
PO eONUO ES ae ee el a ee $ 150.00 
A STSEDLISET regan t T oa ar onIR E OOMMONES Foe 5 175.00 
EPC RSEG VEE OU OCA ee ce ee ate oe ob) ecapeec ca eel ee $ 25.00 
Wommession thereon-—25%-—Or.......2.:.2....20- ious. 0.62 


In the past few years of declining prices it has been necessary for a clerk 
to sell a greater number of units to make the same dollar value of sales and 
thus reach the dollar quota set. The difficulty of selling up to the quotas 
was greater in the case of the higher paid employees whose quotas were larger 
because of their higher salaries. Under these conditions the Company increased 
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slightly its budget selling costs from year to year which consequently reduced 
the clerks’ quotas, but as the reductions in their quotas appear to have been 
less than the corresponding reduction in sales the employees’ commission earn- 
ings declined until 1932 when the standard wage plan was adopted. 

As each employee’s sales are scrutinized in relation to the salary received, 
those employees who by reason of length of service were receiving higher rates 
of pay showed in many cases a high selling cost to the Company. Since the 
department managers are responsible for the sales costs in their departments, 
they in turn would hold each clerk accountable to obtain, if possible, a sales 
volume at a cost within the selling cost percentage set. The inability of the 
higher priced clerks to obtain a volume of business within this cost resulted 
in the introduction and extension of the standard plan referred to, i.e., low 
basic salary with little regard to experience and the payment of a commission 
on sales in excess of a reduced quota. 

As a result of the reduction to low basic wage rates and lower commission 
quotas those clerks previously employed at the lower salary rate basis were 
enabled to increase their commissions, while those who formerly received higher 
salacies received a smaller total remuneration even if their sales were on as 
high a scale as formerly. If, however, the higher salaried clerk had been 
selling considerably less than his or her quota the result would generally be 
to show an even greater reduction in total earnings. 


The application of this change is illustrated as follows:— 


Low Salaried Higher Salaried Higher Salaried 
Clerk whose sales | Clerk whose sales | Clerk whose sales 
exceeded exceeded were below 
the old quota the old quota the old quota 
Old New Old New Old New 
Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 3 cts. $ cts. 
SSlary a ER ae ae et 13.00 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 13.00 
Budget Selling Costuenes at a caeee -s 5apsGs O)p-Gs HOC 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 5 p.e: 
Salesi@uotan(Gmoss)pess sa eee 260.00 260.00 360.00 260.00 360.00 260.00 
Less deduction of 15 p.c. or 25 p.c....... 39.00 65.00 54.00 65.00 54.00 65.00 
221.00 195.00 306.00 195.00 306.00 195.00 
Actual Sales=-say ese eee ee 250.00 250.00 350.00 350.00 250.00 250.00 
Ixcessiover Quata.) 2 ee 29.00 55.00 44.00 155.00 56.00 55.00 
Commission say, 2) pic) Ola) Dice a eee 0.58 dkeey 0.88 BOOTIE oe Ree cy 1.37 
Potaleremunerstion:. 24.6 13.58 14.37 18.88 16.89 18.00 14.37 


Clerks in the Furniture, Piano and Men’s Clothing Departments are not 
paid on the salary and quota commission plan but on a strictly commission basis. 
They are granted a weekly drawing (which is guaranteed) of $20 to $25 which 
is regarded as an advance against the commission earned. When the drawings 
exceed the commissions earned, the balance is carried forward to be recovered, 
if possible, from future commissions. 

Clerks in the Women’s Dress and Coat Departments are on a somewhat 
similar basis. They are allowed a basic salary of about $9.00 per week plus 
commissions on all sales and certain premiums in addition. They are guaranteed, 
however, $13.00 or $14.00 per week, which is paid as a weekly wage, and the 
excess of amounts earned (as previously described) over such wage is paid to 
them monthly. Any deficiency is carried forward to be recovered from future 
commissions. 

The Electrical Department clerks receive only a commission on sales with 
no guarantee or drawings. 

Statement WA-1 attached shows the number of sales clerks on the Com- 
pany’s full time payroll at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, classified 
according to rates of weekly salary (excluding commissions). It also shows the 
percentage of various classes to the total. 
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This statement indicates a large reduction in the number receiving higher 
salaries. At 1st April, 1933, there were 804 of a total of 1,200 women clerks for 
example, receiving a wage of $12.50 or $13.00 per week (plus commissions). 
In 1929 approximately 50 p.c. of the female sales clerks received $16.00 per 
week or more while in 1933 the percentage was about 15 p.c. The average weekly 
wage, which is shown at the foot of the statement, was reduced from $24.50 to 
$19.98 in the case of the male workers, and from $16. 76 to $14.07 in the case of 
the female workers. The latter represents a reduction of about 15 p.c. on the 
average. It will be seen from the comparative statement of the number em- 
ployed at each rate of pay, however, that some employees were not reduced 
below their 1929 rate (7.e. those in the $13.00 class)—others by only small amounts 
so that the higher salaried workers were on the average reduced by more than 
iS Tp-c. 


The average commissions earned by both sels and female clerks (excepting 
in the Furniture Department) during the years 1929 to 1933 and three months 
to 31st March, 1934, are shown on Statement WA-2. ‘ 


This statement also shows the percentage of the possible number of times 
those eligible for commission succeeded in earning commission. From 1929 to 
1931 the commission earnings declined and also the percentage earning such 
commissions. Thereafter they increased in 1932 and 1933. While 1934 to date 
shows a decline, this is only a short period and is not necessarily representative. 


The increase in the average commission earnings in the latter years is 
due to reduction of the net quotas from 85 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the gross quotas. 


The rates of salary and the average commissions earned vary in different 
departments, depending to some extent upon the amount of technical skill and 
salesmanship required. 


Statement No. WA-3 shows for certain departments the average salary paid 
in these departments at February, 1929, together with the average commissions 
paid per week in the department for the year. It also shows a comparison of 
average wages at February, 1934, and the average weekly commission for 1933. 


Statement WA-4 shows the average weekly salary rates at certain dates 
in each year and the average commission earnings for all male and female sales 
clerks (excluding furniture clerks) for the years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. 


The highest average weekly remuneration of all sales clerks during the 
past seven years was in 1930 for both male and female employees, while the lowest 
average weekly earnings was in 1933. ‘This represented weekly reductions of 
$4.47 and $2.21 respectively or 16-8 p.c. and 12-4 p.c. of the 1930 average. 


The sales and total wages and commissions paid to sales clerks for the 
years 1929 to 1933 inclusive with the percentage thereof to sales is shown in the 
following summary, which indicates that the Company’s selling cost was gradu- 
ally increasing due to lower prices and perhaps smaller volume. 


Sales Wages | Percentage 
— Sales and Com- of wages 
missions to sales 
$ $ 

EE Re ee wre de, Ae PED REE NS OS eed 59, 186, 529 2,975, 442 5.03 
IOS Oar en nee rieny. by iyk. ROPEG ae. /RertOde .otalv to. Ls 55,345, 172 2,948, 792 5.33 
WBS ee a ee a ee eee rere 47,986, 450 2,719,138 5208 
IB. oo SOUS OCHS SRS ARE IRR NIE leat apeias eager 39, 124, 375 2,413, 430 6.17 
TER oe 5500: UE GOS ae Aoi eG SA ei a ee aura gee ee 34,711, 594 2,200, 487 6.34 
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The reduction effected in sales wages has been made by—(a) reducing 
wage rates, (b) reducing the number of employees and (c) requiring the em- 
ployees to take time off without pay. The extent to which staff was reduced 
is shown by the following comparison of part time and full time staff at certain 
dates from 1929 to 1933 as follows: 


October | November April April 
== 25, 1929 1, 1931 15,, 1932 1, 1933 


Saturday onlysemployeess co: sec). eee ee 435 278 212 179 


Halizhmeremployeest.c:s a. fs a eee 375 335 360 340 
Three-quarter time employees............5......0--- 13 19 16 20 
ull cine employees skits. \scvisiyals dae ei er ier 2,336 PA, Ge 2,030 1,837 

Motaliemployees<:! Siiger Ate sre qesyy, oe 3, 159 2,789 2,618 2,376 


’ 


The Company also has a reserve staff which is occasionally employed to 
take the place of employees who are away or to assist at special sales. The 
average number of these employees during the years 1929 to 1933 was— 


— | 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


120 149 157 


Average number of reserve staff........ | 118 172 149 


The average amount of time lost by employees is indicated in the following 
estimate: 


—— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Average number of names on payroll.... 3,128 3,129 3,116 94. (BIS) 2,849 
Average number of full weeks worked 
(including vacations paid for).......... 2,416.6 2,406.7 2,388.6 2,194.7 2,090.0 
Average number of full weeks employ- 
ment per employees. cc -cattit. os4- doetes 40.17 40.0 39.86 38.88 38.15 


The average number of full weeks employment for each person on the pay- 
roll in 1929 was only 40-17 weeks per annum. This is due in part to the in- 
clusion, in the Company’s statistics, of persons employed on part time who 
would only be credited with the actual full days worked by them in estimating 
the number of full weeks worked. The measure therefore cf time lost by in- 
dividuals through enforced holidays is the comparison year by year of the average 
number of full weeks worked per employee. ‘The reduction in 1933 over 1932 
is accounted for by the fact that in 1983 employees were required to take part 
of their regular vacations without pay. 


GENERAL EXPENSE EMPLOYEES 


This section includes the employees of the general expense departments, 
and expense employees of the mail order, stores, factories and general offices, 
but does not include managers, first assistants, or other employees earning more 
than $50 weekly. 
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The following summary shows the number of these employees on the Com- 
pany’s payroll at 25th October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, classified according to 
occupational groups: 


25th October, 1929 1st April, 1933 


Employee’s Occupation 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 

(CisdkS, GUC OGe SSO AAAS G een San aera ee 255 1,794 3,049 939 1,406 2,345 
@aretakers peer? cajaece ae .aekk ees 175 24 199 177 24 201 
INC CIMIICH Er Herat eke cane can rss TBO Rs es Sear, 189 IST is eRe ae 155 
iearcellensteer eek ces ce ene 149 222 371 143 209 352 
Doorman and Elevator Operators....... 98 ao ii 81 44 125 
Warehousemen and Packers............. 572 114 686 469 106 575 
MDS IIVGIEEE sie co He HERE eRe COOK Re tee. 390 DAS ial soe en 348 

2,828 2,187 5,015 2,012 1,789 5,101 


This statement shows a reduction in personnel of about 18 p.c. although 
during the interval the College Street Store was opened. In addition, the 
supervisor in charge of personnel stated that when business declined the Com- 
pany endeavoured to keep as many persons as possible employed by spreading 
the available work amongst them rather than reducing the staff to the minimum 
number required full time to do the work. While this policy was carried out 
to some extent the total time so lost by any worker does not appear to have 
been large. 


Commenting on each of the above classes: 


Clerks— 


This classification includes Clerks, Stenographers, Accountants, Audit 
Clerks, Comptometer Operators, Telephone Operators, Cashiers and other 
office help. 


Statement WB-I attached shows these employees classified according 
to weekly wage rates as at the 25th October, 1929, Ist November, 1931, and the 
1st April, 1933, for both male and female employees. During the period 1929 
to 1933, there was a reduction of 704 persons representing a 22 p.c. reduction 
of female employees and 25 p.c. male employees. 


The management states there are no uniform rates in effect for these persons 
due to the wide diversification of their employment. Generally, however, the 
majority of female employees’ wages are now from $12.50 to $16. The wages 
of male employees are less uniform although on the 15th April, 1933, 77 p.e. 
received wages at rates under $26 per week, whereas on 25th October, 1929, 
this percentage was 54 p.e. 


Delivery Employees— 


This group includes drivers of wagons and autos and their helpers and 
grooms and are shown on Statement WB—2 classified according to weekly 
wage rates at the 25th October, 1929, and the Ist April, 1933. Drivers are now 
paid a minimum weekly wage of $18 and helpers $16 and the balance of the help 
is started at the Company’s usual minimum rates, i.e. $16 a week for married 
men and $13 a week for single men over 21 years. Boys from 16 to 21 years 
of age are paid $8 at 16 years and $1 for each year thereafter until they attain 
the age of 21. 


The number employed in 1929 was 390 and the number in 1933 was 348. 
During the period the wages were reduced from an average of $24 weekly to 
about $19. 
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_In addition to their weekly wages, drivers of wagons and autos making 
delivery of small parcels, together with their helpers secured a bonus based 
upon the number of parcels delivered and on service. The parcel bonus is now 
shared equally between driver and helper but until April, 1934, the drivers only 
were paid the service bonus. This service bonus is paid monthly with deductions 
for misdemeanours, lost parcels, ete. Until October, 1931, the maximum was 
$10 per month, from that date until April 1934 it was $5 per month, and at 
present is $10 per month for drivers and $5 per month for helpers. 


The average amount received weekly by drivers for bonuses from 1929 to 
1933 and to March, 1934 was— 


—- Parcel Bonus Service Bonus Total 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
WOO ie hapten seek Ae Ns thu bet thorn inet ey coreg Shape oie 1 74 Py 314 3 86 
US RO ae es GS RA A a 1 48 2 10) 3 58 
TC eae Re ra tt le Leen Te sain Wie 0 64 PA Al? ‘ 2 81 

(to October) 

TIE AG Se haha HO as eee Neat pean 0 95 1 08 2 03 
Oe a pu A A acre lea Mga Pa an Uae 1 02 110 2 12 
19344¢¢o, Mianch )c195 sos ah.§ Parte is ay A a hae 1 29 1 00 2 29 


Caretakers and Charwomen— 


These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached. There has 
been practically no change in the number employed since 1929 although since 
this time the College Street Store was opened. 


These employees are employed in Day and Night shifts. The min‘mum 
rates for the Day shift are the Company’s usual rates for unskilled help not 
required to meet the public. The rates for the Night shifts are— 


Single Mem. 2. 8: sil cccuves 2 ee uae eae eee ie ae $ 16.00 weekly 
Married, Mens in: 0.26). OCOL saeteanl) dame eels pays 18.00 weekly 
In Charge ss 21, . OS See ae Sey oe 20.00 weekly 


The Day shift employees are supplied uniforms free by the Company. 


Mechanics— 


This group includes engineers, electricians, carpenters, tinsmiths, machinists 
and other skilled workmen and are classified according to weekly wage rares 
as at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached. 
Those shown with low rates in this group are apprentices and helpers. 


Parcellers— 

These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached. A comparison 
of the number employed, male and female as at 25th October, 1929, Ist April, 
1933 and 13th April, 1934, is as follows: 


— | Male | Female | Total 


October 253 1929)... sascen ses eseici A Se a i eee) oe enero 149 222 371 
April [ene eee eee EM Han OA renner oye MEMS r ay css JAERS Sic. os 143 209 352 
126 204 330 


April 1 iy 87 eee are Meee IML ile anh Al min Wnlcdpolipinn 
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The number receiving salaries under $12.50 per week for the same period 
was as follows: 


October 25, April 1, April 13, 
——— 1929 1933 1934 

Male waUncderselQwcaseor: Si eRe ih: LAR ey ec es ay 36 28 11 
TORO LOR SOM aire we Tk Boe | ofc ie die 6 uel 57 50 31 
93 78 42 

Benrttle—Wnclowtel are. Ste ken vest hy Milt | AGILE Ae APE 113 36 41 
PLOMLORPUA TAO iat. Sag te), ade. eee else fh. oo 70 63 37 
183 99 78 
MO tale: ere ia, OWEN he ENA ee ala, 276 ids 120 


The management states that prior to the decline in business young boys 
and girls were engaged as parcellers and later promoted to sales clerks or other 
more senior positions. In recent years, because of staff reductions, very few 
openings were available for these persons and a large number have been retained 
in their original positions but their salaries have been increased in accordance 
with the Company’s wage plan for boys and the minimum wage regulations 
for girls. 


Doormen and Elevator Operators— 


These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached for both male 
and female employees. ‘Their uniforms are supplied free by the Company. 


Warehouse Employees— 


This group includes all employees engaged in the handling of merchandise, 
such as receivers, shippers, carriers, truckers, warehousemen, ete., but does 
not include delivery employees who have already been dealt with separately 
in this memorandum. ‘They are classified according to weekly wage rates as 
at 25th October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached, both 
for male and female workers. 


The Company’s minimum wage rates for men and the Ontario minimum 
wage rates for women applied to this group. The following is a summary 
of the total number employed on the 25th October, 1929, and the 1st April, 
1933— 


ange | Men Women | Total 


686 


[bs eet. TEE, JR I oh ial url lal cli ai ee ae aa 469 106 575 


PAM Octobers Ozer ttc te PR SIE BITE Sui sschd. le aa + - seileailder de - | 572 114 


PropuctTIvE WORKERS 


This group includes productive workers in the factories and the factory 
and store workrooms in Toronto who are paid on both piecework and hourly 
bases. Statement WC-1 attached shows the average number of employees 
appearing on the payroll in these groups for the years 1929 and 1933. Each of 
these groups is dealt with separately in this memorandum. 
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WomeEN PiEcEWORKERS 


These workers form the largest portion of the Toronto factory and work- 
room productive employees averaging 1,418 in number in 1933 out of a total 
of 3,922 productive workers or 36 p.c. oT hey are employed in 12 factory depart- 
ments and 8 workrooms, each of which is under the direction of a separate 
manager. ‘To some extent the scale of earnings and conditions of work vary 
between departments. 

Enquiry was not made into the manner of setting rates for piecework in 
every department. In Department F-5 they are first calculated by a depart- 
mental estimator and by section foreladies, their calculations being submitted 
for comparison to the department manager who finally determines the rates. 
This is stated to be the most general method of setting rates. In Department 
F-8 they are calculated by an estimator only, who the manager states has been 
in the employ of the Company for many years. 

The Department officials who were questioned stated that piecework rates 
are generally set at amounts that will enable an average worker to earn slightly 
better than the minimum wage. In a number of departments, however, the 
average worker has not earned the minimum wage at the piecework rates set. 
In certain cases where greater than ordinary skill is required or where there is 
a scarcity of a particular type of skilled help, such as corset operators in Depart- 
ment I—2, higher piecework rates are set. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Employees— 


Statement WC-2 attached shows the average hourly earnings of garment 
employees (excluding cutters) in the factory departments for the years 1929 
to 1933 and for 1934 to 8th March determined from the average of the earnings 
for the second week in each month. 

With the exception of a small percentage these workers are experienced and 
where this is the case their minimum wage rate as determined by the regulations 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board is 284c. per hour. 

The hourly earnings shown in Statement No. WC-2 are the averages of all 
pieceworkers in each department. The earnings of different classes of workers 
within the individual departments vary considerably both according. to the 
nature of the work and the skill of the employee. The extent of the variations 
in the earnings of different classes of workers such as pressers, finishers, etc., 1s 
indicated to some degree in the summary prepared from four departments 
(¥-2-5-8-12) as shown in Statement No. WC-3 attached. 

A Statement is also attached hereto (Statement No. WC-4) showing, on 
the left hand side, the comparative average hourly earnings during four weeks 
prior to Easter (which is a busy period) of those employees in Department F-5 
who were hired during the years 1920 to 1928 and were still employed in March, 
1934. 

The summaries referred to indicate in each case a decline in the average 
hourly earnings of the employees from 1929 to 1933. In some cases this is quite 
sharp while in others it is small. The reductions may be attributed to the 
following :-— 

(a) Reduction of piecework rates—While there have been reductions in the 
piecework rates since 1929 in certain departments it is not possible to 
determine these reductions by comparisons of individual piecework rates 
paid in different years. A large part of the production consists of women’s 
garments which differ radically in design and manufacturing specifications 
from year to year both in style and materials. The number of any one line 
produced is usually small and with the possible exception of some cheap 
mail order lines, in only a few cases is the same line repeated in the next 
season. Even in men’s clothing, where to some extent the operations are 
standardized, the rates are not entirely comparable due to style changes 
and varying standards of workmanship requiring more or less labor. 
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(b) Lower Factory Production and Shorter Runs—In recent years the factory 
production has been considerably reduced resulting in protracted periods 
when there has been comparatively little work in many departments. A 
number of department managers stated that during such periods the 
employees, knowing work is limited, are not inclined to work as fast as 
they would if there were sufficient production to keep them fully employed. 
It is of course impossible to state the extent to which this condition may 
obtain. The average hourly earnings of workers in periods of low pro- 
duction are less than at busy times but this may in part be due to more 
lost time waiting for work and to shorter runs for the operators which does 
not give them the same opportunity to acquire speed and requires more 
time in the setting up of their machines. There has been a general tendency 
for the stores to purchase in smaller quantities in recent years which has 
occasioned an increasing amount of short runs. 


(c) Production of Individual Workers—While the points mentioned above— 
1.e. the reduction of piecework rates, the smaller factory production and 
shorter runs, would tend to reduce the hourly earnings of employees, the 
individual operators might try to increase their output in an endeavour to 
maintain the scale of earnings to which they were accustomed in which 
ease the reduction in their hourly earnings would not be as great. No 
information is available at this time to show the quantities produced by 
the different operators on comparable operations over the past few years 
and it is therefore not possible to state whether or not their production 
has been increased. The amount which an employee can produce on any 
operation depends on many factors, such as the efficiency of planning of the 
work, the loss of time in waiting, the style and material of the garment and 
the quality of work demanded. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Regulations— 
The regulations prescribed on pages 14 and 15 of the orders issued pursuant 
to’the Ontario Minimum Wage Act provide for female pieceworkers as follows :— 
“(1) Minimum—No wages shall be less per week in the City of Toronto than— 


MapeRIeNECH WOLKEES <(- "04.0 oe ee PI 2OU 
AEM TICE AUMEES  “pyee ee ec wee ee 6 months at $10.00 
6 months at $11.00 


(CUTE Gs tid 2 Was ees, te nanan aegis 6 months at $ 8.00, 
6 months at $ 9.00, 
6 months at $10.00. 


(3) Piecework—The wages paid to each timeworker and to each piece- 
worker during the first six months employment in the industry shall con- 
form to this order. In the case of pieceworkers of more than six months 
experience, it is sufficient if at least SO p.c. receive wages conformable to 
this order.”’ 

Nors:—An amending order was issued under date of 3rd April, 1934, in 
which the word ‘‘receive’’ is changed to read “‘earn’’. 


“(4) Averaging Piecework Rates—The wage rates may be averaged for any 
pieceworker, provided that the average is maintained at each payment. 
Wages received before this order became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment concerned, shall not be considered 
in any such calculation.” 


“(6) Waiting—An employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid 
for the time thus spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid at a rate not less than 
that fixed for the class to which they belong.” 
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The manager of the Company’s wage office states that prior to the 12th 
August, 1932, the Company made allowances to all workers who earned at less 
than the minimum rate, sufficient to increase their wages to the minimum, 
these allowances being termed “special money” in the records. This policy 
was never changed in respect of workroom employees. From that date to 12th 
January, 1934, it made allowances to whatever number was necessary to bring 
80 p.c. of factory workers within the rates prescribed in the regulations. For 
the weeks ended 19th January to 2nd February, 1934, allowances of special 
money were made to bring 90 p.c. of employees within those rates. After the 
latter date, it resumed bonusing all employees earning less than the minimum 
to increase them to the minimum rates. 


Statement No. WC-5 shows the average weekly number of pieceworkers 
in the Factory Departments in 1933, together with the percentage failing to 
earn, at piecework rates, the minimum rate of wages; the average deficiency of 
their earnings below the minimum, the average amount of allowances made to 
those bonused and the average deficiency of those who were not increased to 
the minimum. 


Statement No. WC-7 attached shows for three separate weeks in 1933 
those employees who failed to earn the minimum wage and who were not bonused 
to the minimum. These weeks were selected by taking, for each department, 
the week in which the largest amount of wages was paid, the week in which the 
oe amount was paid and a week representative of the average. These 
ists show: 


The employees’ numbers, 

The year hired, 

The minimum wage rate, 

The amount earned at piecework rates, 

The average earnings per hour 

The amount by which the employees failed to earn the minimum rates. 


Mr. R. A. Stapells, Chairman of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board, in 
giving evidence before your Committee (page 37) stated that the allowance 
made under Section 3 which permits 20 p.c. of the workers to receive less than 
the minimum wage is to cover inefficient workers, malingerers, etc. The persons 
in this 20 p.c. group might be made up, in part, of such workers but operators 
of average skill might fall into this class as well, due to the methods of setting 
piecework rates and the practice used in determining which employees were to 
be bonused. The reasons for this were as follows: 


(a) As shown above on Statement WC-5 an average of 45-8 p.c. of all female 
factory pieceworkers in 1933 failed to earn, at piecework rates, the minimum 
rate of wages as prescribed in the Regulations. On Statement WC-6 
attached there is shown for Departments F—2-5 and 6 the percentages of 
employees who failed to earn these rates for each week in 1933. This 
schedule shows examples where in certain weeks a high percentage of the 
employees of F-6 Department earned less than the minimum rates. This 
indicates that in certain departments the piecework rates were not high 
enough to permit average operators to earn the minimum wage under the 
conditions obtaining. 

(b) On Statement WC-3, previously referred to, is shown the average hourly 
earnings of different classes of workers in departments F—2—5-8-12 in 1933. 
Certain of these groups received piecework rates which permitted them to 
earn more per hour then those of other groups due, possibly, to a greater 
degree of skill being required on the higher paid operations. As an ex- 
ample—in Department F—2 the average hourly rate of ‘‘A’’ section operators 
for the four weeks prior to Easter in 1933 was 29-5c. per hour and the 
average of ‘‘B” section (skilled corset operators) was 35-3c. per hour. 
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In determining those employees who were to be increased to the mini- 
mum all operators employed in each Department were included and the 
operators of ‘‘A”’ section, whose piecework earnings were lower, consequently 
appeared more frequently in the 20 p.c. group in this particular department 
than the Section “‘B’’ operators. 

(c) In determining the employees to be bonused so that 80 p.c. of the workers 
would be paid wages in conformity with the regulations, the amount by 
which each pieceworker failed to earn the minimum rate was calculated 
and the selection made of those to whom it would be required to pay the 
least amount. This did not take into account the number of hours worked 
by the employee so that those whose earnings on a per hour basis were 
small but who had worked only a short time, were sometimes bonused, 
while others were not bonused who earned higher hourly rates but worked 
longer hours. Due to this method of selection the average bonus paid was 
$1.04 per week as compared to the average deficiency below the minimum 
of $2.86 per week of those in the 20 p.c. group. Statement WC9 attached 
shows employees bonused in Department I—6 for the week ending 30th 
November 1933 and Statement WC9A shows those earning less than the 
minimum in that week but who were not bonused. 

(d) Statement WC7 referred to previously shows the amount earned by em- 
ployees of each department for certain weeks in 1933 and the amount by 
which they failed to earn the minimum rate of wages. In the weeks in 
which the payroll was largest there were usually a number of new workers 
as it is during such periods that new help is employed. While these persons 
are experienced operators when employed it usually takes them a short 
time to accustom themselves to the Company’s work and obtain sufficient 
speed in their particular operations to enable them to work as fast as those 
who have been in the Company’s employ for a longer period. During 
this period they are therefore at a disadvantage with other employees and 
may fall in the 20 p.c. group. On the other hand old employees, who, 
by reason of their age, have lost their speed, are also frequently in the 
20 p.c. group. 

As previously stated the Company resumed bonusing all piecework employ- 
ees to the minimum wage rates in February, 1934. About the same time there 
was a general increase in a number of departments in the percentage of employees 
earning the minimum wage. The percentage in March, 1933, compared with 
March 1934 for the following departments was— 


Percentage failing to 
earn minimum rates 
Department 
March 1933 March 1934 
DD nde ec gt eae ES RE On ACT es a cee aie a Sn ee 34.8 20.1 
eae ne ne ee a eee 72.8 16.7 
Genet cee UCI TOCA HR 9 Mw, 1. OME ONTOS . 78.6 27.6 


For the year 1933, the total amount by which all factory employees failed 


toearn wages at the minimum rates’ was. 20... 0.02.00. 8. ode $51,012.85 
To bring 80 p.c. of the pieceworkers up to the minimum rates the 
Peenranammanelniviie Ob yaennonad thahwues gailou.ccy to.meuinal $16,426 .65 


making a saving for the year 1933 by reason of the application of the 
PriseHor 6 SOAR idaaorig hia ly Jed), boleia.osis.all . $34,586 . 20 


It is possible that the Company would also further benefit from the application 
of this Clause by obtaining an increased production from workers exerting a 
greater effort to earn the minimum rates and so reduce the amount of special 
money to be paid. 
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Averaging piecework rates— 


_ Under the regulations of the Minimum Wage Act it is considered that a 
pleceworker has received the minimum wage if the average wages paid to the 
worker in the preceding three months is equal to the minimum rate. The 
Manager of the Wage Department states that with the exception of three store 
workrooms the Company does not follow the practice of averaging wages in 
this way and in those departments the guarantee of the Minimum Wage was 
never suspended. He also states that special money allowances paid one week 
are never deducted from an employee’s earnings in a subsequent week in which 
she may have earned more than the minimum rate. The payrolls examined 
did not show any such deductions and tests which were made of the individual 
piecework tickets for Department F5 for the week ended 25th January, 1934, 
(the earliest week for which tickets were available in that Department) showed 
no indication of this. 

While no cases were noted in which special money paid was later deducted 
it was stated that there might have been instances where a girl would hold 
back the reporting of finished work and so receive special money and that if 
this was later discovered through much larger earnings in the subsequent week 
deduction might then be made for the special money so paid. 


Average Weekly Wages Paid— 

Statement WC-10 shows the average amount paid weekly to employees 
of four departments for the years 1929, 1931, 1933 and for 1934 to Sth March 
Seen iean from the average of the wages paid in the second week of each 
month. 

Statement WC-4 attached also shows, on the right hand side, the com- 
parative average weekly wages paid for the years 1929 and 1933 to employees 
of Department F-5 (Women’s silk dresses) who were hired during the years 
1920 to 1928 and were stil employed in March, 1934. The reductions in these 
wages may be attributed to one or more of the following: 

(a) Shorter hours of labour due to smaller volume and spreading of the 
work available 

(b) Reduced hourly earning as previously referred to 

(c) The application of the 80 p.c. clause in the Minimum Wage Act 
for the period 12th August 1932 to 2nd February 1934. 


Changes in Policy during 1934— 

Reference was made earlier in this memorandum to the fact that in January, 
1934 the Company adopted the policy of increasing to the minimum wage 
90 p.c. of pieceworkers instead of 80 p.c. as formerly; that in February, 1934, 
it resumed bonusing all pieceworkers to the minimum rate and that on the 
average employees in some departments were earning higher rates of pay per 
hour worked. While conditions vary in different departments the higher 
average hourly earnings is said to be due partly to increased piecework rates 
and partly to closer supervision of work by department supervisors to prevent 
lost time or unnecessary slowing down when there is a scarcity of work. 

Following the resumption of the policy of bonusing all pieceworkers to 
the minimum wage a number of workers were released (mostly in the White- 
wear Department F-2). The manager of the Personnel Department stated 
that the implementing of this policy made it necessary to eliminate those workers 
who could not earn within a reasonable margin of the minimum wage, as their 
earnings plus special money paid resulted in too high a wage cost for the work 
performed. He also stated that there were probably 200 or 300 such employees 
but that further action towards eliminating them had been deferred. 

About January of February of this year the employees of Department 
F-8 demanded higher wages. According to the Manager of that department 
the Company agreed to increase the piecework rates and pending the working 
out of these increases it added 124 p.c. to the old piecework rates for one week. 
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Following this it temporarily increased the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to 
$14.20 per week for a number of weeks and this had not been discontinued 
at 15h May, 1934. The agreed increase in piecework rates was then being 
effected. He also stated that employees were only advised of the decision 
to increase the piecework rates, but were not notified of the increased guaranteed 
rate. 


Compliance with Minimum Wage Act and Regulations— 


While the payrolls were not examined in complete detail, tests which were 
made indicated that the Company was complying with the provisions of the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Act. The proper application of certain of its provisions 
was somewhat in doubt however, the more important of these being— 


(a) The section regarding pieceworkers states that it is sufficient if 80 p.c. 
“receive”? wages conformable to this order. The revised regulations dated 
3rd April, 1934, state that 80 p.c. must ‘“‘earn’’ (at piecework rates) wages 
conformable to the order. There may be some doubt as to whether this 
latter order was intended to amend or merely to clarify the earlier order. 


(b) Section 6, covering time spent waiting for work, prescribes that an 
employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent, at a rate not less than that fixed for the class to which they belong. 
The Company did not add directly to the employees’ piecework earnings 
any allowance for time so spent. The officials state that frequently employees 
chose to remain on the premises rather than go home in the expectation 
that additional work would become available. The time so spent would 
be included in the total hours worked by the employees and would be paid 
for in the case of employees earning less than the minimum who were 
increased thereto. 


Mae PIECEWORKERS 


There are no minimum wage regulations in force governing male workers. 
The Company guaranteed male pieceworkers however, a weekly wage of $20 
up to the Fall of 1931 at which time the guarantee was reduced to $18 but shortly 
after this, certain departments started discontinuing it. By August, 1932, all 
departments had discontinued the guarantee. From this time until 2nd Febru- 
ary, 1934, these pieceworkers received only the amounts earned at piecework 
rates. From that date the Company resumed bonusing these employees to the 
following scale of weekly rates :-— 


1 LETHE 2G OY ery Sa tne sae eae oaanat Se aaa saa $16.00 weekly 

OTT Ee 1 Cra Rie re Pag RE cay epee 16 years $ 8.00 
| eile 9.00 
"deter: 10.00 
i 11.00 


20 and over 12.00 


The Company does not keep the same detailed information in respect to 
male pieceworkers as to females, so that it was not possible to review their 
wages in as much detail. Generally speaking these employees are skilled workers 
receiving fairly high rates of wages, although, being engaged in seasonal trades, 
they are frequently laid off for a period. 


As indicative of the wages paid to these employees 97 out of an average of 
521 employed to March, 1934, who had been engaged in 1928 or earlier were 
selected from the principal classes of workers in all departments. Thei average 
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hourly earnings in the four weeks prior to Easter for the years 1929, 1931, 1933 
and 1934, are shown on Statement WC-11 together with their average weekly 
wages for those years. The following is a summary of this statement :— 


Av i 
pehesesd ge enes OF Average weekly wages for years 
1934 
1929 1931 1933 1934 1929 1931 1933 to 29th 
March 


$cts:| $icts.|.$ cts)| $)cts.| 3: cts:| S,cts.|) 3) :ctse $ cts. 


C@ubtersi ei eee es eg 0.85 0.84 0.67 OW: si eily |). PBR ll Ba 28) 25.45 
IPressers: 22 5. ee Meee. eee 0.69 0.60 0.47 0:53 517 2066 (EP21e tS S605 18.54 
Mperators. ss Oe oc ee. ce 0.60 0.62 0.42 0.48 23.10 18.30 12.45 14.44 
Weather Workersey. 38s) 55 0.56 0.63 0.48 (sl |p 2A) 4) 28} al 18.94 20.76 


The decline in average weekly wages is even greater than the reduction in 
hourly earnings due to shorter hours. 


WomEN TIMEWORKERS 


This group includes female employees of the factory departments and store 
and factory workrooms (engaged either in the production or assembly of goods) 
and foreladies, etc., but does not include such expense employees as clerks, 
shippers, etc., who are reported upon separately in the section of this report 
dealing with such expense help. 

Statement WC-12 shows a classification of these employees according to 
weekly wage rates as at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933. 

Statement WC-13 is a similar analysis of the employees of certain of the 
larger departments (who are included in total in Statement WC-12) in the 
factory and store workrooms according to weekly wage rates. 


Men TIMEWORKERS 


This group includes male employees of the factory departments and store 
and factory workrooms engaged in the production or assembly of goods and 
foremen, cutters on time work, etc., but does not include such expense employees 
as clerks, shippers, caretakers, ete., who are covered in the section of the report 
dealing with all general expense help. 

Statement WC-14 shows a classification of these employees according to 
weekly wage rates as at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933. 

Statement WC-15 attached shows the employees of certain of the larger 
departments in the factory and store workrooms (who are included in total in 
Statement WC-14) classified according to weekly wage rates. 

The Head of the Wages Department stated that employees of the Printing 
Department are paid according to the Union scale of wages governing the various 
operations in this department although the Company maintains an open shop 
and does not recognize the Union. They are also paid for all legal holidays and 
for one week’s vacation annually if they have had more than one year’s service 
with the Company and in this respect they are paid at better than Union scale. 


Matt ORDER MERCHANDISE EMPLOYEES 


This group includes employees of the merchandising sections of the Mail 
Order Department who are directly engaged in the assembly, packing and 
shipping of goods and includes employees such as stockkeepers, parcellers, 
clerks filling orders and a few typists and clerks. There are also employed in 
the Mail Order Department clerical and other workers known as ‘‘Expense”’ 
employees who are dealt with along with those store employees doing similar 


work. 
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On Statement W-D-1 attached is shown a classification of the number of 
employees earning various rates of weekly pay as at 25th October, 1929, 1st 
November, 1931, and Ist April, 1933. 

The following summary shows the relationship of the total wages of the 
Mail Order Department (including expense wages) to the sales and net profits 
of that department for the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 


: : Mail Order | Percentage 
— tr oe be aaa Employees’ of Wages 
mgs Coo Wages to Sales 
$ $ $ 

Me occdeon Coen BARR th 5 OME CEI EMInT I ie SmmCRen 16, 520, 943 449,709 607, 104 Ba 
TSBs c c's crarcs: chs ee ERIS bo nee aerate i tana splay 14, 598, 420 268, 166 567,091 3.9 
TOR ee Cae COTS aOR EG SITIES Chl pin een hats aie 14, 750, 085 76,619 568, 023 3.9 
TARR 8 ec SP eR GT eer ear eee 11,821, 650 338, 617 459, 541 3.9 
TUBB: con nt bdidceiS atocties Baie einai Anite me eatin 11, 422, 858 517, 938 408, 955 3.6 


This indicates a slightly lower wage cost percentage in 1933 than in any 
of the previous four years. 


Toronto LuncH Room EMPLOYEES 


These employees are employed in eleven lunch rooms and restaurants, 
seven of which were opened prior to 1929, three in October, 1930, and one in 
August, 1931, and in bake shops and kitchens operated in conjunction therewith. 
They include waitresses, kitchen help (both male and female), chefs and bakers, 
etc. A summary of these employees classified according to the weekly hours of 
employment at certain dates from 1930 to 1934 inclusive and the percentage 
each class is to the total employed is as follows :— 


28th Per- 1st Per- 29th Per- 29th Per- 

_— October, | centage {| Novem-j| centage | March centage April, centage 

1930 to Total | ber, 1931 | to Total 1933 to Total] 1934 to Total 
48 hours per week. 420 68.9 559 70.5 433 60.6 404 5D 
35 . s§ 7 ial 27 3.4 19 2.6 9 Heal 
30 a win OM. sherry Parle os beacon 31 3.9 90 12.6 170 22.0 
26 ce CO os 2 aie ike 0 | RE AE Ge A | oa 40 ees 
24 OS ss 183 30.0 117 14.8 115 Ged 104 13.4 
18 Ye OP te ae ae Sa | paces a ag 59 7.4 58 8.1 47 6.1 
(oy 2) 258 ae 610 100.0 793 100.0 715 100.0 774 100.0 


As is shown above, there was an increasing tendency to use part-time help 
in later years than was formerly the practice. At 28th October, 1930, the 
percentage of full-time staff to the total number employed was 68-9%, whereas 
on 25th April, 1934, this percentage was 52-2. 


Minimum Wage Regulations— 


There are no minimum wage regulations governing the employment of 
male lunch room help. The employment of female lunch room help is governed 
by Order Number 27 of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board regarding the em- 
ployment of women in the Province of Ontario, of which the principal clauses 
applicable to the City of Toronto prescribe— 


“(1) Minimwm—No female employee shall be paid wages at a less rate than 
twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) per week.” 
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“(2) Hours—A female employee who works thirty-six (36) hours per week or 
longer shall receive the full weekly minimum, but if she works less than 
thirty-six (36) hours per week she may be paid at a rate of twenty-five (25) 
cents per hour.” 


(3) Overtime—A female employee who works more than fifty (50) hours per 
week shall be paid at a rate not less than twenty-five (25) cents per hour 
for all time beyond the fifty (50) hour period.” 


“(5) Allowance for Board and Lodging—Lodging shall not be charged for in 
excess of a rate of two dollars ($2.00) per week, nor board in excess of a 
rate of five dollars ($5.00) per week, nor single meals in excess of a rate of 
twenty-five (25) cents per meal.” 

From the examination of the pay-roll records which was made the Company 
appeared to be observing these minimum wage regulations. 

Statement WE-1 attached shows these employees classified according to 
weekly rates of wage paid (but not including the amounts charged by the Com- 
pany for meals) and the hours of employment for both male and female help at 
certain dates from 1930 to 1934 inclusive. 

The lunch rooms are open during store hours, or a portion of them, and 
for the most part serve only luncheon and afternoon tea. They also cater for 
banquets after 5.30 p.m. by special arrangement. In order to have adequate 
staff to serve during rush hours employees are engaged for schedules of hours 
varying from 18 to 48 hours per week, and their hours are so arranged that the 
maximum number are on hand at the busiest period. The hours of work, 
minimum rates, ete., of these groups are as follows:— 

Male Employees—work 48 hours per week and are given 2 meals a day, for 
which they are charged 25c. each or $3.00 per week. They include chefs, 
bakers and some kitchen help. There are no part-time employees. 


Female Employees— 


48 hour group—work eight hours a day from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Since 
the Fall of 1933 they have been allowed off a half-day each week with pay. 
Their minimum rate is $9.50 per week plus 2 meals per day—the equivalent of 
$12.50 per week. 

35 hour group—work six hours a day from 8.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. with two 
half-hour periods off for lunch. A extra hour is taken off one day each week in 
order that the total hours worked will be less than 36 hours. If 36 hours are 
worked the Ontario Minimum Wage regulations would require that they be 
classed as full-time workers and paid the minimum wage rate of $12.50. The 
Company pays these employees a minimum weekly wage of $6.50 per week 
plus two meals a day—the equivalent of $9.50 per week. ‘Their number, 
however, is small. 

30 hour group—work 5 hours a day at various periods. Are paid $6.00 a 
week plus one meal a day, the equivalent of $7.50 per week. At the beginning 
of May, 1934, this group was increased to $6.50 per week, which, with meals, 
would equal a weekly salary of $8.00. 

26 hour group—worked five hours a day four days a week and two hours a 
day the remaining two days. This group was started on the 31st August, 1933 
and was discontinued on the 26th April, 1934. They were paid $5.00 plus one 
meal a day—the equivalent of $6.50 per week. 

24 hour group—work four hours a day generally from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Are paid a minimum of $6.50 per week plus one meal a day—the equivalent of 
$8.00 per week. 

18 hour growp—work three hours a day from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Are paid 
a minimum of $5.00 per week plus one meal a day—the equivalent of $6.50 
per week. 
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Certain of the above workers who come in early or leave late are given a 
light meal for which they are not charged. They also receive some gratuities. 
While this schedule of hours was in force until recently they have now been put 
on a ued schedule, from which the 35 hour group and certain others were elim- 
inated. 


Overtime 


These employees occasionally have overtime, for which they are paid at 
regular hourly rates. No deduction is made from overtime pay if extra meals 
are provided. In addition, banquets are frequently held in certain of the lunch 
rooms for which the employees are paid at the rate of $1.50 for each banquet. 
Holidays 

These employees are paid for holidays and vacations on the same basis as 
sales clerks, etc., 1.e., for all legal holidays and one week’s vacation for em- 
ployees with from one to two years’ service and two weeks’ vacation for em- 


ployees with more than two years’ service. In 1933 they only received half pay 
for vacations. 


Uniforms 


Uniforms are supplied free to all lunch room employees by the Company, 
which also provides for laundering and repairing. 


EXECUTIVES, DEPARTMENT MANAGERS, ETC. 


This group includes— 

(1) Department Managers and their first assistants; 

(2) Executives (not including the 10 directors of The T. Eaton Co. 
Limited and 15 senior executives at Toronto, whose responsibilities 
are of a general nature—these are reported on in a separate confidential 
memorandum) ; 

(3) All other employees whose salary rate is $2,600 per annum or more. 

The salaries of this group are recorded in a special salary record, separate from 
the ordinary pay-roll. 

The number of employees in Class (3) above fluctuates from year to year, 
due to changes in the employee’s remuneration. Some employees included in 
this group in 1929 would as a result of salary reductions be found in the ordinary 
pay-roll in 1933 and vice versa. 

In general, the higher salaried employees receive bonuses after the close of 
the Company’s fiscal year, the amount of which depends on various circum- 
stances, such as the success of the Company’s operations in the previous year, 
the length of service and efficiency of the employee and, in the case of managers 
of merchandising departments, the profit earned by their department. This 
bonus forms an important part of the remuneration of these employees, in some 
instances amounting to more than the annual salary paid. The following is a 
summary of the salaries and relative bonuses paid to those employees receiving 
bonuses in this group for the calendar years 1929, 1931 and 1933:— 


— Salaries | Bonuses Total 
$ $ $ 
RODE Renn i Mem MERE OS UM EM Dt Son. ea VARS, 1, 606, 482 646, 705 2, 253, 187 
SIMS eR Py es eA UR aA Baila t mish, Actave verses) Raph a cols, ME 1,310, 286 641, 050 1,951, 336 
IQR oo sod cbc OS Ge HERE SE Saino DOE Sok teats Geibe eeeree nar eri Sige) 5 759, 588 274, 472 1,034, 060 


Statement WF-1 shows a classification of the total remuneration of the 
employees in this group for the calendar years 1929, 1931 and 1933, whether 
paid in the form of salary or bonus. The statement is divided according to 
those who received bonuses and those who did not receive bonuses. 
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1 The number of employees bonused declined from 259 in 1929 to 195 in 1933. 
In the latter year 113 out of a total of 195 received a total remuneration less 
than $5,000, and 162 received less than $8,000; 19 received $10,000 or over. 
In 1929 187 or approximately 70% received over $5,000 and of these 78 or 30% 
received more than $10,000, viz., 42 between $10,000 and $14,999; 22 between 
$15,000 and $19,999; 9 between $20,000 and $24,999, and 5 between $25,000 
and $29,999. 

In the first section of this memorandum the reductions in rates of salary 
were described, from which it will be seen that three general reductions were 
made. Those in receipt of salaries in excess of $100 per week at the time the 
reductions became effective sustained the largest reductions, viz., 15%, 10% 
and 20% respectively. In addition, it will be seen that the total bonuses paid 
in 1933 were about 57% less than those paid in 1929 and 1931, although the 
reduction is due in part to paying bonuses to fewer people. It is evident, how- 
ever, that these employees receiving bonuses sustained proportionately the 
greatest reductions of any employees. 

Of the employees included in this group who were not bonused in 1933, 
193 out of a total of 236 received less than $2,500 per annum. In 1929, only 
62 out of 279 received less than $2,500, the majority earning between $2,500 
and $4,000. 

It was stated that no general increases have as yet been made to employees 
in this group. 


The Wrrness: The first statement I will deal with in this connection is 
WA-1 which is printed. 
Statement No. WA-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SraTEMENT SHOWING NumsBER or Toronto Sates CrERKs EmMpLoyeD Fut Time As AT 25TH OCTOBER 
1929 AND Ist Aprin 1933 Crassirmzep AccorDING TO WEEKLY Rates or SALARY 


(Excluding Commissions) 


Male Female 
25th October 1929 1st April 1933 25 thOctober 1929 1st April 1933 
Number] P.c. Number | P.c. Number] P.e. Number] P.c. 
of Em- of of Em- of of Em- of of Em- of 
ployees | Total | ployees | Total | ployees | Total | ployees | Total 
% % % % 
Under, S103... ice sake aya loeeni eager ae eee eae ee eee ee Qi lee ee ccll shee vies ele oer 
S1OMO SIP oo cee iS ae be eal DBE cease 1159 er aes < © 20% | ieee 
SIGE oc hacen 4 Gt leks ee 19 Gee. Bee BO2F lies eee S04 ah ie seg 
Total $13 and under 19 2-37 31 4-87 319 | 20-80 824 68-67 
tS Opa ices See ea alone PAS eG oa Cie oR er Sd DAD CY vctas (De ees 5 oe 
Ste ne ees DOG eee 99 leas eee PII) sl cates ato. 1 il bape gers 
SIG aes. Oe eee ee 30 |S ean ee ORLA. § TOU Se LON. 
Total $16 and under... 105 13-09 192; 30-14 961 62-65 1,092 91- 
SU. tO Sie reas TOS eee Sigilascesiee Ql ye eeaws 6s we OE 
SIO TO Soe eee eee TGSkice ce TCE) Las a MOE We en TO eee 
Total $21 and under... 378 47-138 468 73-47 1,369 89-24 el) 97°5 
O22 O20 55: O00, Ro a ae DP) eee 6 109s): epee 1DPAS ape ees 18.4] ogee: 
S26; tO soOh sere ee DST ce eee BA eee eee OA! ena Sy | ase 
$30 to $40.......5 reece OM aes DM eh ese 198 eens Yh bench Hick 0 
$40 torS50i eee QU een a areas Eases he soa lleoo sd cdo 
Totals: weigegy pecans vers 802 | 100 637 | 100 1,534 | 100 1,200 100 
Average Weekly Salary... $24.50 $19.98 . $16.76 $14.07 


ua 
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This statement shows the classification of Toronto sales clerks, both male 
and female, separately according to their rates of pay in October, 1929, and 
April, 1933. It shows the number of employees receiving various of weekly 
wages in those periods, and that is exclusive of commission which is paid on a 
quota basis. 

Q. And the significant figures in this statement, WA-1, indicate that in 
1929 of the male employees 13-9 were receiving $16 or under and in 1933 30-14 
per cent were receiving $16 or under?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas in 1929, 49-13 per cent were receiving $21 and under, and in 
1933, 73-47 per cent were receiving $21 and under?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in connection with females, the total receiving $13 and under in 
1929 was 20-80 per cent and in 1933 it is up to 68-67 per cent?—A. That is 
right, sir. 

Q. The total under $16 in 1929 is 62 per cent, and it is up to 91 per cent?— 
A. Yes. That is, as I say, exclusive of commission. On statement WA-2 is 
shown the average weekly commission paid to male and female employees. 


Statement WA-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF AVERAGE WEEKLY ComMMissION EARNINGS oF ToRONTO Sates CLERKS (EXcLUDING 
FURNITURE SALES CLERKS) FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 AND THREE Montus To 3lst Marcu 
1934 AND THE PERCENTAGE OF THE PossIBLE NUMBER OF TIMES THOSE ELIGIBLE FOR 
CoMMISSIONS SUCCEEDED IN EARNING CoMMISSIONS 


Average Weekly Commission Earned 
—- Per cent 
Male Female Average Earning 
Total Commission 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. % 
NOZORREr eae we ee EET Os, Oct). Jer one bbe? 2.138 1.00 sell 54 
GR. cot co Le Se BORE Ge ea oe Ome aaa at 2.08 0.89 ets) 52 
HO Re Mem ene cles CAEL Oho EL. 2.01 0.81 ¥.22 47 
NGS pere ornare (Sy. evens Er ca cic Sb ViSS «edie g 1473 1212 1.30 64 
ERR, on ce iS TRE ae a aati SAR a eae 59) hie 76 
1934 (three months to 31st March)........... 1.89 ifssul 1.49 77 


These commissions are paid on a varying basis, generally on the amount by 
which employees’ sales exceed a certain quota that is set for them from month 
to month. 

Q. Perhaps you had better explain. It is rather well set out in the nar- 
rative—how the wages of a sales clerk are arrived at. That is at page 7— 


_A. The second paragraph describes the fixing of the quotas. 


Sales quotas are determined for each section of each department from the 
past relationship of sales salaries and commissions to sales volume. They are 
varied from month to month according to the seasonal volume of trade and the 
general trend of the store’s business. A budget selling cost percentage is first 
determined from the current month and from this the employees’ quotas are 
automatically fixed on the basis of the relationship of this percentage to their 
salaries. If, for example, 7 per cent is fixed as the budget selling percentage 


for the month, an employee whose salary is $14 per week would have a gross 
-quota of $200, the principle applied being that the employee’s sales must reach 
that figure before any commission would be warranted. In the application 


of the plan, however, it was the practice until October, 1932, to reduce by 15 
per cent the gross quotas arrived at in this manner and to pay commissions on 
the excess of sales over 85 per cent of the gross quota. After that date, those 


departments which reduced salaries to the rates provided in the standard wage 


plan were allowed to deduct 25 per cent from the quota and the commission rates 
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were generally increased 4 to 1 per cent although in those departments where a 
high average wage was paid they were increased 1 per cent. This was done to 
increase the commission earnings and so compensate in part for the reduction in 
wages. The rates of commission vary from 1 to 4 per cent and are stated to 
be from 4 to 4 of the established wage selling cost percentage in the department. 

Q. If the selling percentage budget is 7 per cent for the department and the 
employees’ salary is $14 a week then the quota of that employee is $200 in 
sales?—A. Yes, subject— 

Q. Subject to a variation subsequently. Let us get this paragraph first. 
That is the basis of the quota, and the employee would ordinarily have to sell 
$200 worth of goods that week in order to qualify for the commission, but, 
subsequently, the quota was reduced by 15 per cent?—A. It had been the prac- 
tice for some time to reduce all quotas by 15 per cent, and in October, 1932, 
a general levelling off in wages of sales clerks had been taking place. With 
higher rates of pay being brought down generally to lower rates of pay, and 
concurrently with that they reduced the sales quotas so as to increase the 
possibility of the clerks earning commission. That was done in two ways— 
first by deducting 25 per cent from whatever quotas were fixed, and, secondly, 
by slightly increasing the rates of commission pay on the sales in excess of the 
quotas. 

Q. You have given us an example of the wage selling cost for May, 1932, 
of 7-1 per cent. The quota basis for May, 1933, say, was 7:0 per cent; 
employee’s weekly salary, $14; amount of sales necessary to earn this salary on 
May, 1933, quota, $200; less deduction of 25 per cent from quota, $50; leaving 
a net quota of $150?—A. Yes. 

Q. Clerk’s actual sales, $175. Excess over the quota would be $25 on which 
a commission of 24 per cent was allowed, or 62 cents?—A. That is a hypothetical 
case to illustrate the question. 

Mr. Heaps: It would not be a fair illustration of the actual wages, would it? 


_ The Witness: Yes. It is hypothetical, but it is merely illustrative of the 
principle. You will see there on statement WA-2 what the average commissions 
do amount to. In the case of females they were $1 in 1929, 89 cents in 1930, 
81 cents in 1931, $1.12 in 1932, $1.59 in 1933, and in the four months of 1934 
to date, $1.31. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the average for the week? 


The Witness: That is the average weekly commission. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. What is the reason for the distinction between male and female earn- 
ings?—A. In all our statements we are showing the remuneration of each class 
separately. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The point Mr. Kennedy has in mind is why it should be so much larger 
in the case of male employees than in the case of female employees. Is that 
because furniture enters largely into this and is sold largely by men?—A. No, 
furniture is paid on a different basis. We are speaking now of what the majority 
of the departments are paid on. I think it could only be said that it was due 
to the fact possibly that male employees were in departments where the sales 
were greater, or it may be that they were fixed on—their quotas were fixed on a 
basis which would give them a higher commission. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is the rate of commission the same for male and female?—A. It would 
be if they were working in the same section or the same department, but that 
does not happen so frequently. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I notice at page 7 there is a differential between the married and single 
male employees. It states here that the rate of pay is $14 to $15 for single men 
and $18 to $20 for married men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the general practice?—A. Yes. There is a general distinction. 

Q. If a person gets married—if a male member of the firm automatically 
marries does he immediately get the raise?7—A. Not necessarily. 


The CHAIRMAN: He gets married after he attains the financial position to 
do so. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: He does not take chances. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next memorandum?—A. The next statement, I believe, has 
not been printed. WA-3 shows the average salary and commission in various 
departments to illustrate how it varies from one department to another. State- 
ment WA-4, which has been printed, shows the average salary, the average com- 
mission and the average total remuneration of both male and female sales clerks 
from 1924 to 1933. Commission figures were not available in 1924, 1925, 1926, 
but in 1927 the average total salaries and commission of male employees was 
$26.15; in 1933, $22.20. In the case of females, it was $17.67 on the average in 
1927, and $15.66 in 1933. 


Mr. KENNEDy (Peace River): It is the same story there. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: Oh, yes. 
StaTEMENT No. WA-4 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF AVERAGE WEEKLY Satary Rates at Certartn Dates EACH YEAR AND THE AVERAGE Com. 
MISSION EARNINGS FOR ALL MALE AND FEMALE Sates CLERKS (ExcLUDING FURNITURE CLERKS) 
FOR THE YEARS 1924 To 1933 INCLUSIVE 


Date Average Average Total 
Salary Commission 
$ $ $ 
Male Sales Clerks— 
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Mr. Factor: What are the hours of those sales clerks? 


The Wirness: 48 hours a week, with the exception that since October of 
last year, the female sales clerks have been given a half day off each week with 
pay; that is, the store is open 48 hours a week, but each of them have a half 
day off. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A complete half day or is it spread over the week?—A. A half day; it 
does not necessarily mean that they all have the same day, but at some day 
convenient to the department. 

Q. A half day?—A. A half day, sir. 

Q. They work 44 hours?—A. The tendency has rather been to lengthen the 
store hours during recent years. There was a time when it closed all day 
Saturday in the summer time, and so on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us take the WB’s.—A. WB-1 is a statement dealing with the clerks 
in the Toronto store, not the sales clerks, the clerical workers of various kinds, 
stenographers, comptometer operators, and so on. On the upper part of the 
statement is shown male employees classified according to rates of pay, and at 
the bottom, female employees. Let us take the male employees; for example, 
in 1929, 30-36 per cent received $19 per week or less; in 1933 that percentage 
had increased to 43-92 per cent. In the case of females— 

Q. I observe in 1929 there were— —A. 138 receiving less than $13. 

Q. No.—A. In 1933 there were 523 under $12.50. 

Q. Out of 1,406 employees in the department?—A. Yes, or 40-41 per cent 
under $16 in 1929, and 78-31 per cent under $16 in 1933. 
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Statement No. WE-1 
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The Witness: Statement WB-2 which is not printed, shows— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is printed —A. Statement WB-2 shows the larger groups, not all of 
them, of what they term expense employees, the larger groups such as delivery, 
caretaking, mechanics, parcelling departments, and operator employees, ware- 
house employees, classified both according to male and female. In the delivery 
employees, for example, in 1929 the largest groups were in the class of $22 to 
$25.99, 182; 105 receiving from $26 to $30.99 out of 390; whereas in 1933, there 
was a total of 109 under $19, 231 receiving from $19 to $21.99, so that sub- 
stantially all of the delivery employees are now receiving less than $22. 


Mr. Facror: Delivery employees receive a bonus? 


The Witness: They also receive a bonus calculated on two bases, the 
volume of parcels handled and the satisfaction given. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. WD-1?—A. That completes the Toronto employees—I beg your pardon. 
WD-1 is the mail order employees. You have already dealt with the factory 
which came in between. WD-1 is a similar form of statement. It shows in 
1929 1,621 male employees in what they term merchandise section of the mail 
order department. There were 24-39 per cent receiving under $16 in 1929; 31 
per cent receiving under $16 in 1934; 43-9 per cent received under $22 in 1929, 
and that had increased to 73°88 per cent in 1933. Similarly with the female 
employees: 61 per cent received under $16 in 1929; 88 per cent received less 
than that rate in 1934. 

Q. I observe in this mail order department there were 92 out of 167 
employees receiving $12.50 or less?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against 24 in 1929?—A. 33 sir, I think you are looking at the 1931 
figures. 

Q. Yes; as against 33?—A. Yes. 
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StatemMent No. WD-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF Toronto Mam ORDER MERCHANDISE EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WAGE 
Rates As At Curtain Dates 
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Statement WE-1 is a statement of the Toronto lunchroom employees, classi- 
fied according to their weekly schedule of work. Some of them worked 48 hours 
a week; some 35 hours, some 30 hours, some 26 hours, some 24 hours, and some 
18 hours a week. This statement shows the amount they received in cash, and in 
addition to which they received certain meals, for which the Minimum Wage 
Board fixes an allowance that may be deducted from the otherwise minimum 
wage rate. In the case of the 48 hour week employees, which is a full week, in 
1930 the largest group were earning from $10 to $11, 177 of them; 82 earned 
from $11 to $11.99 in 1934; in 1934, 149 were receiving from $9 to $9.99 and 94 
were receiving from $10 to $10.99, in the case of female employees. 
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Statement WF-1 shows the executives of the various Toronto units, which 
would include the factory, mail order and the Toronto store, but it excludes the 
senior officials of the company who were included in the top 40, which we dealt 
with a couple of days ago. It shows first those employed who received a bonus 
and secondly, those who were not bonused in the executive class. This includes 
mostly department managers, their assistants, and various other people whose 
salary is generally in excess of $50 per week. You will see in 1929 there were 
259 of such employees who were bonused, of whom 72 received less than $5,000 
per year, total remuneration including bonus, and 187 received $5,000 or more 
per year. Of those, there were 42 receiving from $10,000 to $15,000, 22 who 
received from $15,000 to $20,000, 91 who received from $20,000 to $25,000, and 
five who received from $25,000 to $35,000. The number receiving at the higher 
rates in 1933 was very substantially reduced. There were only 19 at that time 
receiving over $10,000, as against 78 in the earlier years. Of the executives who 
were not bonused in 1929, 108 received $2,500 to $3,000, which was the largest 
group; 62 received less than that amount; 77 received $3,000 to $4,000, and there 
again the number receiving at the higher rate was reduced in 1933. 

Q. In that case there were 16 executives receiving under $2,500 in 1929? 
—A. No. 

Q. 72?—A. Under $2,500 in 1929, there were 62 employees, and that had 
increased to 193 in 1983. 

Q. Under $5,000?—A. There were only 40 above that class in 1933. 20 
from $2,500 to $3,000, and 20 from $3,000 to $4,000. That completes the Toronto 
wage statements. 

Sratrement No. WF-1 
THE T, EATON CO. LIMITED—TORONTO UNITS 
STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVES (OTHER THAN CERTAIN. SENIOR OFFICIALS OF THE COMPANY), DEPARTMENT MAN- 
AGERS AND THEIR First ASSISTANTS AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES WHOSE SALARIES EXCEED $2,600 PER 


ANNUM—CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE ToTaL SALARY PLUS Bonus PAID IN THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1929-1931-1933 


Employees Employees Total 
— bonused not bonused 
1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 
Winder $1 000). 38ers 8 | ae ae ee ee eee ee |code ye Poe) Le tre eRe ictiaa & » 
$1000 tO $1499" oo a ai ee a Se ale ee il 10 35 1 10 35 
SE 500760 Bd GOO i isa ecciievins nia es doa aa reas ee 22 42 74 22 42 74 
2:000kt0 $2499 he 2 12 3 16 39 64 82 51 67 98 
Total under $2,500. ... iP) 3 16 62 116 193 74 119 209 
EPA ND Wo) (4 ocadoecsocat 8 9 13 108 72 20 116 81 33 
$3,000 to $3;999............ 21 33 47 ie 41 20 98 74 67 
$4,000 to $4,999............ 31 25 37 il? LO gl teetees 48 35 37 
Total under $5,000. ... 72 70 113 264 239 233 336 309 346 
$5°000 to, S209 0 27 27 22 A 5 i 34 32 23 
$6000 tore 999 a ee 53 48 Dill Us 5 1 60 53 28 
$8'000)t0 $9:999) ee ee 29 33 14 1 lasers 30 34 14 
Total under $10,000... 181 178 176 279 250 235 460 428 411 
$10,000 to $14,999.......... 42 39 LT eee Rea | seed 1 42 39 18 
$15,000 to $19,999.......... 22 14 Pa ec eaee pall fete cates oneal (evi ena eons 22 14 z 
$20,000 to $24,999.......... 9 COS ER eall| ian preel Reg Uae LEN eels 9 (hid boar eee 
$25,000 to $29,999.......... 5 ee eerie | AR at ed oe 5 Sates: 
MRO GAL AER sath eee aia 259 240 195 279 250 236 538 490 431 
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The Winnipeg statements are at the end of your folder, statement WW. 
Statement WW-1 is a summary, and shows the total salary and wages excluding 
bonuses in the years 1929 to 1933. The total in 1933 was $3,780,885, and in 
1933, $2,376,960. 


StaTeMENT No. WW-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STaTEMENT SHOWING WAGES AND SALARIES Parp at WINNIPEG Units (EXcLUDING BoNUSES) FOR THE YEAR 
1929 To 1933 INCLUSIVE 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ g 
Sales=—Warestys ray ee eld 1,446,568 | 1,378,131} 1,197,566) 1,059,571 972,398 
Gales Emmensers... 5s... fe. gy... 1,020,004 | 1,011,543 860,400 762,950 659,801 
WACtOMeSE of 9Gt. 1 oe. hope ent. | 95,466 98, 967 116, 636 103,310 91, 182 
Meal Order ee protien htop bere: of rere 1,218,807 | 1,007,896 769, 105 697, 670 653, 579 
Motale gee Oe Me Ta 3,780,885 | 3,496,537 | 2,943,707 | 2,623,501 2,376,960 


Q. That was a decrease of $1,400,000 in the wages of the Winnipeg store, 
factory and mail order?—A. I have not a summary here of the average number 
of employees in the units, but I think we will come later to an indication of what 
the percentage of reduction was. There were 6,469 employees in 1929 and 4,646 
in 1933. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. This is Winnipeg you are talking about?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. What sheet are you reading from?—A. I am just coming to that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is a 28 per cent reduction in employees and a 37 per cent reduction 
in wages?—A. As between those two dates, but the average for the year might 
vary somewhat. The next statement is WW-2, showing classifications of rates 
of pay of sales clerks, sales expense clerks, mail order, work room employees, 
factory employees who in Winnipeg are all paid on a weekly basis. There is no 
piece work in force in Winnipeg. 
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Statement No. WW-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Srarement SHowina CLassiFIcaTIon or WINNIPEG Emp.toyeres AccorpinG to WEEKLY Wace Raves at CERTAIN Dates 
Bur Exciupine Emenoyers ON ‘SPECIAL’ PayRro.t, Commission WoRKERS AND LUNCHROOM EMPLOYEES 


Sales Mail Order 
*Clerks Expense Merchandise Expense 
Sept. | April Sept. | April Sept. |April Sept. | April 


Sept. ib.) 450 4| Sept. Gea | abe) | Septal Moe \eeb. Sept? abies hema 
1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 


Female 
Under $1000. 6 a 22 15 (| pai, ol Hes 8 VERB E Pees con 
$10.00 to $10.99 Be 8 10 3 Ci) ee oes 1 Dail Sc se | ee nee 
$11.00 to $11.99 11 5 83 Se eer 82 TDs} hosted 56 
Total Under $12.00..... 2 2 64 41 30 92 (keh 83 Sil | ears oe 56 
SIZFOOTORSIORGO eee sent. 115 204 142 56 92 27 104 88 35 112 117 81 
SIS200 to Slsi9Or ess eee. 105 114 110 23 21 25 59 35 56 116 96 137 
SIZ100 ton $15.90 s2 Ga ceee.. . 208 128 159 38 28 31 113 58 52 194 116 84 
Total Under $16.00..... 430 448 475 158 171 175 282 181 226 453 329 358 
SIGFOORtONSIS 90M a ee. 157 110 54 29 36 19 51 43 10 128 83 17 
Total Under $19.00..... 587 558 529 187 207 194 333 224 236 581 412 375 
$1900‘ to $2199) rhe ee, 62 29 8 11 i 5 19 SE. cae aus 27 9 5 
Total Under $22.00..... 649 587 537 198 218 199 352 232 236 608 421 380 
S222 000, S20 99 ee aee oer 35 14 10 13 10 4 ll 3 3 10 2) SA eee 
Total Under $26.00..... 684 601 547 211 228 203 363 235 239 618 423 380 
$26;00!t0 $30.99) ees ll 11 6 Sheen 1 ae ae Le ee ee Lie 1 
Total Under $31.00..... 695 612 553 214 228 204 363 236 239 619 423 381 
$01:00) to $35.09. 0.8 es. 8 5 LSA eG cael ee tae 2 1 eee 2 pe a 
S3000) to S40899 recs 6 Bef Sacace afc oth wre | Rier crore eesce Ie eel leteeee pI een me ee ean 1 l 
Total Under $41.00..... 709 619 554 214 228 204 365 237 239 621 425 382 


$41.00 to $45.99 
$46.00 to $50.00 
Over $5000 yee 


Motale eu ccna 
Male 

DWnder $10500: Scccre ee ee aa hs ees chee 1S ae aaa 8 Vie. ao RG SNS Byers Ree ee ete 
STOFO0 tO SLOLOO sere crabs siete = |lomrceyaeta | craaneat 4 el eS bie PO Raiaeae| | SRAIG cic 9 bal aaseye 8 
$112 00 Mo! SLIGO! : AA, EN een eet Re 3 Ravers 1l 6 2 Bava Sek Tebee 8 By ese ere 
TotalwWncdertSlZ: 00s sis asa te cee sacle eee 16 7 3 (3) pasts 05) Noite 17 Gin eee 
$12.00 to $12.99.... 4 1 2 8 3 7 6 6 4 ll 5 9 
$13.00 to $13.99.. oA 7 il 1 6 10 8 3 3 5 il 5 5 
$14, 00'to $15,909: oo oo 14 11 12 19 11 8 12 4 10 8 4 6 
Total Under $16.00..... 25 13 15 49 31 26 27 13 19 37 20 20 
$16°00 to, $18,998). oe ce 46 44 37 31 34 19 35 33 17 22 15 15 
Total Under $19.00..... 71 57 52 80 65 45 62 46 36 59 35 35 

S19 00 tos2te Ooo eee. ce 41 38 41 ll 5 32 21 14 20 5 5 26 
Total Under $22.00..... 112 95 93 91 70 rhe 83 60 56 64 40 61 
$2200 to $20.99. 0 ns 90 92 99 50 82 53 50 55 83 32 82 64 
Total Under $26.00..... 202 187 192 141 152 130 133 115 139 96 122 125 
920-00 tovSs0 OO oes ate ace 77 73 59 61 29 21 61 69 43 82 31 23 
Total Under $31.00..... 279 260 251 202 181 154 194 184 182 178 153 148 
S312 00 to Soo 09 et nee 49 41 20 27 22 14 ba 26 16 24 16 13 
SoG400) tO S40 OO cece ioe 26 18 7) 19 ih 8 19 12 6 16 a 4 
Total Under $41.00..... 354 319 278 248 210 173 266 222 204 218 176 165 
$41'200) to S45 998 esis. ci. 10 6 4 7 6 1 5B BeBe 2 3 3 2 
SAGLOD togs5 OOO Es eee 8 if 1 2 i 2 3 hi 8 2 Decne 
OverjS503008 eee ere 9 4 1 ll uf 3 12 5 3 3 it it 
Totale shes cnienaids 381 330 284 268 224 179 294 234 217 226 181 168 


*Not including clerks receiving commission 
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StateMENT No. WW-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


StateMENT SHOWING CLassIFICATION or WINNIPEG EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WAGE Rates aT CertAIN Dates BUT 
Exciupine Emptoyees on ‘‘Speciau’’ Payroit, Commission WoRKERS AND LUNCHROOM EMPLOYEES 


Work Rooms Factories General Expense Total 
Sept. | April Sept. | April Sept.| April Percent | Sept. | Percent | April | Percent 
Sept. 1 Sept.| 15, 15, |Sept.| 15, 5 Sept. to 15 ti 15, to 


15, 5, ¥ to) 
1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 1929 Total 1931 Total 1933 Total 


7 2 1 5 2 65 26 40 
B Jlooongn 1 7 i 4 31 29 5 
5 1 41 11 2 69 40 19 103 
18 3 43 23 5 73 | 136 74 148 
45 59 20 97} 106 70; 121; 189 70 
16 12 20 39 52 28 40 52 54 


37 21 7 64 50 40} 133 98 49 

162 | 125) 113 | 320) 262) 251) 524) 515 436 
12 3 3 16 9 2 48 26 10 Ne iSoqccoer ODE Re < share») fais SB loemosoes 
174 | 128| 116] 336} 271) 253 7 572. 541 446 | 2,889 93.28 | 2,398 95.38 | 2,167 97.09 
7 4 1 8 4 4 31 19 14 TOG reo uae agou GT) aadione bisa SOs heer cities 
181 {| 132] 117}; 344] 275} 257] 603; 560 460 | 3,004 97.00 | 2,454 97.61 | 2,203 98.70 
3 3 2 4 2 il 21 16 9 ASAP Se eet 8) deco odeoda ZOE Garcrative cents 
184) 135 | 119] 348} 277) 258| 624) 576 469 | 3,047 98.38 | 2,487 98.93 | 2,223 99.60 
3 Wilesosod te Sea eee 13 6 2 29 slgresoas Meee Bet Sas) oe 8} IaGortibandoo 
Il |leoedoelleintceo| eesiea| Weemee acaas 5 4 3 IP) |lsoeneebooe U|lesveceonan @ |losoodesodn 

188 | 136 | 119 | 349] 277) 258) 642 | 586 474 

2 Palme She 

Qe 1 

2 PPel | Sema ee 


188 | 137} 119 | 349} 277) 258) 648) 590 475 | 3,097 100.00 | 2,514 100.00 | 2,232 100.00 


1 Ilse) IG one cee 2 Neha sealsebces 2 Dsl wes. she DE eae. orale 5 
4 We eeee 6 G\lecaas il 1 1 aiiieeees code O llosoacoses: US te ee memes 
5 UiioBbeoee 5 2 2 18 11 1 OLE EAE Le hd Cay ale ee ade, by ate nonood 
10 A eee 11 8 4 29 12 4 89 3.45 35 1.62 11 0.59 
2 2 2 8 4 8 15 7 17 OBER . ers). = ABA Ere... ator BO. Ros ccs 
poocooe 2 il 5 4 3 11 14 9 BB) IIL Ee eobee BO eas oa. S23) enemas 
6 i leeeas 15 q 9 22 23 23 GO lososadesoe I lebaeee code GS hisemmen sae 
18 7 3 39 23 24 77 56 53 272 10.54 163 7.55 160 8.66 
24 12 8 i 19 7 34 69 55 WWD loose dhe. PPA |e Base bod Ut gl eRe 
42 19 Il 46 42 OL) Chit 25 108 471 18.25 389 18.03 318 17.22 
25 9 16 10 10 10 66 72 229 Odo Seadsdbes EET acca ot STAL ee. ag 
67 28 27 56 52 AN Lie.) 0%, 337 650 25.18 542 25.13 692 37.47 
55 45 49 21 14 15} 290] 319 185 DSO). Satay. iets (Ee eagneceons DASE IE Ai tots 
122 73 76 77 66 56 | 467} 516 522 | 1,238 47.96 | 1,231 57.07 | 1,240 67.14 
59 45 24 27 27 54] 223 | 132 66 bil) Saeuaes ies S06 se 200) | eyeing . 
181 | 118; 100}; 104 93 | 110} 690] 648 588 | 1,828 70.82 | 1,637 75.89 | 1,530 82.84 
27 19 4 55 60 37 85 72 54 Bri) nee soocoss ZHAN Son oodopan TOR eI iisc sates 
I) okwes 3 64 51 41 73 48 15 DAME cas rors ICS aces eecac CIB hereto 
218 | 137} 107 | 223 | 204) 188} 848| 768 657 | 2,375 92.02 | 2,036 94.39 | 1,772 95.94 
1 2 24 17 12 41 19 Cele at 90, | hres eeisteicrs Wey Seanendno |) a (CN enasesooue 
cdccuds 1 3 10 9 4 14 3 5 ol) llodaenconde 23) lnonaoonnes PEE BRE CHa age 
2 3 it 11 11 6 20 13 7 Wllecenoenoce 4g aks sence 22) aes eee 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. No piece work in the factory in Winnipeg?—A. No. And _ general 
expense employees, on the right hand side the total is shown. It indicates the 
number receiving the various rates of pay at three dates—in September, 1929, 
September, 1931, and April, 1933. And against the total you will see the per- 
centage in each case. In the case of females 8-3 per cent received $12 or less in 
1929; 25-04 per cent were receiving those rates in 1933. 

Q. And in the case of males?—A. The total under $16 had slightly decreased, 
10-4 per cent in 1929 and 8-66 per cent in 1933; the total under $22 was 25-18 
per cent in 1929 and 37-47 per cent in 1933. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. How is the comparison of the female help in the factory in Winnipeg 
compared with the piece workers in the Toronto factories?—A. In April, 1933, 
there were 258 employees in the Toronto factories, and 73 of those were at rates 
of $12 per week or less— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. 211 out of 258 were under $16 per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were those actual earnings?—A. Those are their weekly rates; they are 
not paid on piece work. Those figures refer to Winnipeg where they are not paid 
on piece work but are paid a weekly rate. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Can you compare that with the Toronto factory?—A. I would say that 
the average would not be very much different than Toronto. There may be 
fewer cases of low earnings and possibly fewer cases of higher earnings than in 
Toronto where the piece work system tends to spread the rates over a wider 
variation. 

Q. Would it be correct to say that the average in Winnipeg is higher than 
in Toronto?—A. I would like to check that. 

Mr. Hears: It is almost impossible to make a fair comparison. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, so many elements enter into it. 


Mr. Heaps: The fact is, that if they can do away with the piece work 
system in one store there is no reason why they cannot do away with it in 
another. 

The Witness: In the case of Winnipeg, the system of pay and commission 
on a quota basis does not obtain. It is a weekly rate, and there is no commis- 
sion to be added. Statement WW-3 gives a list or a number of departments 
with guaranteed drawings. 

Q. With guaranteed drawings?—A. Yes, with a guaranteed drawing account 
all of which are indicated on the schedule. I think I neglected to say that some 
of the Toronto employees are also on that basis. The memorandum sets it out 
fully. I think if this statement WW-3 were put in the record it will appear 
there in detail. 
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StTaTEMENT No. WW-3 
EGE I HATON: CO; LEMUR ETD 


StaTEMENT or WinnIPEG Store Sates CLeRKS EMPLOYED ON A GUARANTEED MINIMUM WAGE OR 
Drawine Account Basis PLUS COMMISSIONS SHOWING THEIR GUARANTFED WAGE AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR 1929 anp 1933. 


1929 1933 
Number of | Guaranteed Number of | Guaranteed 
Department employees wage or pvetaes employees wage or Av eee 
on drawing nee on drawing WARES AS 
commission} account earnings | commission} account Canes 
3) cts: 3%. cts. $ cts. 215)\Cts. 
Women’s and Misses’ 

NM TESSOSHE) Beh diols kale iz (a) 15 00 18 45 12 (a) 13 00 15 10 
Women’s Coats and Suits... 1163 (aire 1'5.00 23 05 134 (a) 145500, 18 10 
Boyes Clothingy).2:.). 2254 Straight salary 6 (a) 18 00 24 35 
Wallpaper ey set tt bs. ss a 3) (a) 20 00 23 00 
WD rapenles prise 20) deine. 4 (b)).- 20500 27 50 
Furniture and Bedding...... 15 (b) 20 00 43 75 11 (b) 2 2000) 30 85 
Carpets and Linoleum...... 11 (b) 20 00 38 10 8 (b) 20 00 Zvelo 
Menisi@lothings! 2.040... 5. il (a) 20 00 33 10 16 (a) 18 00 26 80 
Radios and Refrigerators... Straight salary 4 (b) 18 00 33 65 

(Single) 
23 00 
(Married ) 
Washing machines.......... fs 4 (b) 18 00 28 65 
(Single) 
23 00 
(Married) 


(a) Guaranteed Wage. 
(b) Drawing Account. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have got a commission basis entirely for the employees in the 
women’s and misses’ dresses department?—-A. Yes. In 1929 they had a guaran- 
teed drawing of $15 and they averaged $18.45 a week. In 1933 they had a 
guaranteed drawing of $13, and they averaged $15.10 per week. 

Q. That is, if they do not make the commission this week on their guarantee 
it is made the next week, is that the basis?—A. It varies in different units 
somewhat. The items on the statement that are marked “a” are guaranteed 
wage; the items marked ‘“b” are drawing account. 

Q. I notice that the ‘“b” items cover furniture and bedding, carpets and 
linoleum, radios and refrigerators and washing machines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in this case they have a drawing account against their commissions? 
—A. Yes, sir. The next statement is WW-4. That is a classification of Win- 
nipeg lunch room employees, classified according to weekly rate wage at certain 
dates, not including the amounts charged for meals that they receive. 

Q. Statement WW-4 indicated generally the trend towards more part-time 
employees, getting a lower rate of pay than in September, 1929?—A. Yes, but 
you will notice that in the 24 hour per week group there were 95 in September, 
1929 and only 29 in April, 1934; in April, 1934, a new group had been started 
working 36 hours per week of whom there were 73, so that on the average their 
hours were increased; and the total of the full week employees had declined 
from 210 to 113. 

Q. Yes, full week employees were cut almost in half?—A. The hours 
lengthened on the other employees. 

Q. Apparently most of them went into this 36 hours a week class?—A. It 
might have been that or they might have been brought up from the 24 hour 
to the 36 hour group, I cannot just say. 

Q. Yes—A. The wages are shown there. Then the next statement WW-5 
deals with the executives, showing the classification of their remuneration, in- 
cluding their bonus, for the years 1929, 1931, and 1933:— 
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Statement No. WW-5 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED—WINNIPEG UNITS 


STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVES (OTHER THAN CERTAIN SENIOR OFFICIALS OF THE COMPANY), SUPERVISORS, 
Group MANAGERS AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Annual Rate of Salary 1929 to 1931 to 1933 to 
(including bonus) Total Total Total 
Under S200 Tee he Ney eee 45 40 60 
Sez DOOKtOR ne DOO ee ene ee 15 16 21 
OOOO aA OO anc A ace ak pee 18 19 21 
SOO GeO OO tas aan ao eee 17 24 18 
ASOOO Ss ana Oe ar Soe 33 22 18 
ASSOO Sen 4) OOO egret e donee Cea sane 13 12 14 
Motel under wos OOO. isin ene kee 141 54-4% 133 54% 152 68-1% 
$25°000: 100 OOO ny kee re cle hcne 21 29 20 
GROOO GOOG Rens Weer eRe a aba 21 20 13 
TROOO) fe OOO Mr. okies mare. Ca aN 12 7 9 
STOO0 Te SROGO Ny: 2 RT Ce a ane a 8 8 8 
OOOO. 5 OOOO eee ee ee ee 14 6 ty 
‘Rotalcund crest OOOOH ye yee 217 83-8% 203 82-8% 208 93-3% 
$10:000 to 143999 te ue ee G er ee 20 26 15 
157000. LOR 990 ee ate ee eee 19 13 —_— 
20° 000) ss = 2199 Oa ries ity een ee ccinps 3 3 — 
p Wfoy oN ha eee Coca ar RE aS Wie 4. 259 100% 245 100% 223 100% 
Other employees in receipt of salaries of 
$2,600 per annum or more, but not re- 
ceiving bonuses. (When the earnings 
of these employees are reduced below 
$2,600 per annum they are transferred 
to the regular payroll record, and vice 
DETSO) aie ee was a ee, Cremieyage ae at 53 50 24 
312 295 247 


The Witness: In connection with statement WW-5, in 1929, 54-4 per cent 
were receiving $5,000 or less, and in 1933 that had increased to 68-1 per cent. 
In 1929 there were 42 employees out of 259 who were bonused receiving rates at 
over $10,000, 20 receiving from $10,000 to $15,000; 19 receiving from $15,000 to 
$20,000; and 3 receiving from $20,000 to $22,000. In 1933 that number was 
reduced to 15, all of whom were in the $10,000 to $15,000 class. In addition to 
that there were other employees receiving in excess of $2,600 per year who were 
not bonused, shown at the foot of the statement, 53 of such employees. 

The next is statement WW-6, showing the employees of the Regina units 
classified according to weekly wage rates at certain dates—1929, 1932, and 1934. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STavEMENT SHOWING THE EMPLOYEES OF THE REGINA Units Cuassiriep AccorDING TO WEEKLY WaGB 
Rates at Certain Darrs—1929, 1932 anp 1934 
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Sratement No. WW-6 


15th 
— September | 15th April | 30 thApril 
1929 1932 1934 
Female— 
Under 
Per LIU DAO) (PPMP ear tye  errtet Re NS Paks crue CMM sai Rc etfs oot cacao eee 
1O.CD to GUL Wess dab ob cs sa edb Abobo e OCHS MES DEA Gb Ge 66 aetrLs MOI re Ge eieciciaiy Benin s Meri e Lnae ueee ate 
HARD tops le DOR St a. Mey psig key. SRE deh Pee. 6 ois ee. dein 5 7 7 
TOM OUMLO RGIS co anit Pee R ARNG Rey et ae Ee eee 2 1 il 
NAAOU BLOM O HOUR ey bhikt. hike eFC RAT Ts SCALED ig oe FUE, 88 60 61 
NGEOO. CONF 18299 ee aparece. Damek then 42 28 17 
HS) OD) ay PA ie Eg aR na 9 LSC pon are 
POO MUOMMRZO NO ORM ems te eee RG Rg he ks Hal eitsiner rach ais cael Lycee iat is ae 
ER OURLO MES ORO Ose ep he Ne oe yt tel ear ry A dea ce hy ticycecili ue ydaten oy cactest | Chsdovaue ane: pickenare 1 
RM CURUO MOOR GOR eee ry a Ne Ri a ce 2 1 
BORUOMLOrs LOO Oe so. i.e Mme n Mente GMT Re PR NAA Mitch 4 8 | et Se DP yc poee. oS te ala se cas, re 
PROta us Sah ree, ASE) EO GET CEVA Pee tales Be 153 102 88 
Male— 
Under 
CHO AC sco ho ES OS Oe hc AEE 6 PS COE OIE SINE CCT Renn ees oy Pee tana 
OROORCOMSIMEOOM Ce ne er cree nce cmb mae [oc caste ak Go ag 1 
UP OD) ray! VIDS aS eee aa Se eee a ee he A ae eee as 8 See ase 
SOOM COM MI SHO er Ree ie A ike A dea hs 2 12 eee ee 
Teh (OY) Wa): THREE SPR RE eS ee a aoe ee nie Saran 8 6 13 
NGROOMGO ISRO Okan hy ne ee Sire oa ee oie bce gc a 14 11 20 
HOR OOM tone OO nets Sete Seer ee ke 23 16 13 
PPO COMBAD AOR. 5 tapped Mud: « Shadelun Maye de 6a ccc ces oss 45 31 30 
WD-GD way DO Be ae A EO Le ON See op are 39 13 8 
BU (OD roy ay oO ee es a i ee ae ere aren anes 19 3 1 
DOROU MUO MAURO. 5022 deo aa asks Ge auc ca. « dedpdekMaoemet OmlReeh tht 6 i 
Cort ire peri Repo ata Vein Seal cial pa Suni Bai ann ata Sigil tee 161 64 87 


The Witness: There were 153 female employees in 1929 most of whom were 
earning from $14 to $19 per week; there were 88 female employees who were in 
the $14 to $16 class. The minimum wage in the province of Saskatchewtn, I 
believe, is somewhat higher than it is in some other provinces—$15 per week 
formerly, but in September, 1933, it was reduced for a six-month period by 15 
per cent to $12.75. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But ordinarily it was $15?—A. It had been $15 previously. There were 
61 employees at 30th April, 1934, in the $14 to $16 class; that is practically all 
of them. I am not positive whether on the first of April this six months reduc- 
tion in the minimum wage had been extended or not. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. There is no piece work at Regina?—A. This is only the store. Now there 
is a general statement showing the average salaries and wages, not in all units 
but in a number of them, and showing the reduction from 1929 to 1933. This 
does not include executive department managers, their assistants and other 
employees whose salaries were in excess of $50 per week, nor does it include any 
factory workers on piece work, therefore, you might say it gives you the average 
level of the lower paid employees. In the Winnipeg store, mail order and 
expense department, the average wage of all male employees in 1929 was $26.26. 
In April, 1923, it was $23.68, a reduction of 9-8 per cent. In the Toronto store, 
mail order and expense department it was $23.92 in 1929, reduced to $20.31 in 
1933, a reduction of 19-7 per cent. 
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By Mr. Young: 

_ Q. If I remember rightly, when you were giving us the result of the opera- 
tion of these two stores, the percentage of wages in Winnipeg to the cost of sales 
was less than in Toronto. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, expenses. 

The Witness: They are not quite so much spread out in Winnipeg in their 
activities as they are in Toronto; they are all under one roof; I think you are 
referring only to the sales clerks; this is a more comprehensive number. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What I was trying to get at is, in spite of the fact that they had better 
wages in Winnipeg they get more per dollar?—A. If you will refer to the lower 
part of the statement you will find that the average wages to the female 
employees have been less. 

Statement W 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES FOR CERTAIN UNITS OF THE COMPANY AND 
Irs Sussmp1aries As at 9rH May, 1928, anp Ist Aprit 1933, (Nor IncLbupinc Executives, Dr- 
PARTMENT MANAGERS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS, AND OTHER EMPLOYEES WHOSE SALARIES EXCEEDED 
$50 Per WEEK) 


Male 
ae Reduction 
9th May, 1st April, 
1929 1933 
(cts: $= cts. q 
Winnipeg Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments............. 26.26 23.68 9.8 
Toronto Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments............. 25.92 20.81 13.0 
Montreal Storeand Pxpense Departments. 22)... 2-4... :-ss45. 4 22.14 17.47 21.1 
Moncton Mail Order and Expense Departments...................- 21.90 17.03 22.2 
Female 
— Reduction 
9th May, 1st April, 
1929 1933 
$7. cts! $ cts. % 
Winnipeg Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments............. 14.91 13.46 9.7 
Toronto Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments............. 17.01 14.60 14.2 
Montreal Store and Expense Departments........................-- 13.95 11.85 153331 
Moncton Mail Order and Expense Departments.................... 13272 10.81 21.2 


Nors.— The above figures include a small amount of commission paid sales clerks in the 1933 averages 
but not in the 1929 averages. If this were excluded the percentage reductions would be slightly greater. 
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STATEMENT W-1 


SraTEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ofr TORONTO UNITS (DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGH 
NUMBER OF NAMES APPEARING ON THE WEEKLY PAYROLLS) 


1934 to 
a 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 March 
31 
*Toronto Stores. 
Sales@lemks ss 504 sets cea see.) edobthakeceteeee cate Grane ule 3,128 3,129 3,116 2,935 2,849 2,746 
Sales Department Office Clerks, etc................. 986 | 1,010 966 875 795 780 
Store Workrooms (including Alteration Shops)...... 1 25as |) 1265.) 14 ol069 997 1,001 
Bunch Room Pmployees.: ...f. G0: 6b iatitec! ote tae Vee 569 601 727 712 694 709 
IResenvenstatis a. PP) ee a, SE ia Mae oat 118 172 149 120 149 157 
PRG tal SCOLess? pel eee Leeks te Sete seo. 6,055 6,177 6, 1382 5,711 5, 484 5,393 
HMACLOTICS Ht. siyerls ttn Bea ho LL teutaltvea's ve Hee ae as 3, 094 3, 043 2,748 2,300 2,351 2,358 
HAEtOLYAW OK rOODISs i. ods. SOS CU is cok te eek 757 677 666 589 554 551 
pL cateuk eatare aerenig A. S Nets Merete ached oft 10: Sat Stee, 3,851 3, 720 3,409 2,889 2,905 2,909 
Mail Order Merchandise Employees................. 431 421 428 385 381 398 
Ginhrersynns. 1g. eh hes PE RR A oh Poe ek, 648 607 684 578 583 587 
otal MailwOrder. js Oe ES 0. a 90. 1, O79 Es T0281) 11; 062 963 964 985 
General Expense (Including expense Dept. Em- 
ployees, Managers, Executives, Office Staff, 
delivery, elevator and other service depart- 
ON ENGS eee ers o sv icolpart suotersnalogs tts s cic so oe cous 3, 783 8,852 3,918 3,541 3,301 3,269 
Total Toronto Employees............... 14,768 | 14,777 | 14,521 | 18,104 | 12,654 | 12,556 
LWPS 5 ieee SS aR ait IG RE PER aS ie ie aa 6,574 6,597 6,460 5, 828 5,546 5,529 
INSHATIO. aeook Sees See ee ae On Rey Se ene 8,194 | 8,180} 8,061 | 7,276] 7,108 7,027 
PRotalase 3 byak'.8 Gees eae RSL Se Riess 53 14,768 | 14,777 | 14,521 | 13,104 | 12,654 12,556 


*College Street Store opened October, 1930. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


ComPaRaTIvE SraTeMENT oF WAGES AND SaLartms Parp In THE ToRoNTO Units FoR THE COMPANY’S 
Fiscat YEARS—1929 To 1933 


SvTaTEMENT W-2 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
(50 weeks) 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
(Toronto Stores*) 
Sales Clerks (Including Com- 

IMTSSIONS Pee nee Pee 2, 789,977.66 | 2,753,201.55 | 2,508,539.79 | 2,213,645.90 | 2,021, 747.16 
Sales Depts—Office Clerks....| 1,678,087.79 | 1,632,005.88 | 1,399,577.75 | 1,131, 162.20 947,914.90 
Store Workrooms (Including 

Alteration Shops)...........| 1,525,750.90 | 1,462,549.15 | 1,241,115.65 971,938.09 856, 194.34 
Lunch Room Employees...... 337, 942.00 353, 943.00 392,572.00 366, 111.00 326, 463.00 

Motalastoresss. 4) ere 6,331,758.35 | 6,201,699.08 | 5,541,805.19 | 4,682,857.19 | 4,152,319.40 
Hactories pene 2 GOR iG 8 Oey 8, 122,159.94 | 3,072,441.05 | 2,293,078.11 | 1,801,389.02 | 1,817,920.92 
Factory Workrooms........... 971, 147.60 918,885.35 798, 952.25 696, 866.55 619, 678.65 

Totalebactonye. 0.2 for 4,093,307.54 | 3,991,326.40 | 3,092,025.36 | 2,498,255.57 | 2,437,599.57 
Mail Order—Mdse. Employees} 595,103.75 555,091.50 556, 023.18 449,541.80 395, 955.62 
Others: (7208: yen Tee 739,160.45 693,975.54 660, 543.53 547,143.45 505, 425.08 

MotaliMailiOrder. ) eer 1,334, 264.20 | 1,249,067.04 | 1,216,566.71 996,685 25 901,380.70 
General Expense (Including 

Expense Department Em- 

ployees, Managers, Execu- 

tives, Directors, Office Staff, 

delivery, elevator and other 

service Departments)}......| 5,241,187.68 | 5,555,904.65 | 5,120, 705.47 | 4,837,387.83 | 3, 663,087.65 


Total Toronto Employees. 


17,000, 517.77 


16,997, 997-17 


14,971, 102.73 


12,515, 185.84 


11, 154, 387.32 


*College Street Store opened, October 1930. 
+Not including bonuses to executives, managers and assistants. 
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In the Montreal store and expense departments, the average wage of the 
male employees in 1929 was $22.14, and in April, 1933, was $17.47, a reduction of 
21 per cent. In the Moncton mail order and expense departments—that does 
not include the Moncton store, in which we didn’t have the figures—the average 
was $21.90 in 1929, and $17.03 in 1933, a reduction of 22-2 per cent. In the 
female employees, in the Winnipeg store, mail order and expense departments, 
the average was reduced from $14.91 to $13.46 or 9-7 per cent. In the Toronto 
store, mail order and expense departments, the average was reduced from $17.01 
to $14.60 or 14-2 per cent; in the Montreal stores and expense departments, 
from $13.95 to $11.85, or 15-1 per cent; and in the Moncton mail order and 
expense departments, from $13.72 to $10.81 or 21-6 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. The female help in the Toronto store received a higher rate of pay than 
the female help in the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes. The minimum wage in the 
various territories that we are dealing with being as follows—I think possibly 
it may have had some bearing on the general level: In Saskatchewan, as I 
said, it was $15, but reduced in 1933 by 15 per cent to $12.75; in Alberta, 
$12.50. In Manitoba the present rate is $10.80; it was formerly $12, but it was 
temporarily reduced by 10 per cent in April of 1933. In Ontario it is $12.50 
In Quebec there is no minimum wage governing store employees, and there is 
none in New Brunswick. 

Q. This fact stands out, comparing the Winnipeg store with the Toronto 
store: In male help, the Winnipeg employees are more highly paid than the 
Toronto employees, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in female help, the Winnipeg employees receive a lower rate of pay 
than the Toronto employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Partially, at least, an element in the cause of that is the difference in 
the minimum wage laws?—A. In the case of female employees. 

Q. Yes, the minimum wage law being $10 and something?—A. $10.80. 

Q. And in Ontario, $12.50?—-A. And there being a substantial number of 
female employees at Winnipeg who are receiving $11, which would not be per- 
missible under the Ontario minimum wage legislation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then it is to be observed the reductions were 21 per cent in Montreal, 
and 22 per cent in Moncton for males; 15 per cent in Montreal and 21 per cent 
in Moncton for females. These reductions are larger where there is no minimum 
wage law applying to store employees?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Would it be correct to state that the scale of wages paid to females in 
every province synchronizes with the minimum wage law in that province? 
A. I don’t think you can say that, no; because in every province where there is 
a minimum wage, there are always a substantial number of people who are 
receiving rates higher than the minimum wage. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And some below?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. I know; we have already noted that the minimum wage for females in 
Manitoba is lower than the minimum wage for females in Ontario?—A. Yes. 
Q. They receive lower pay in Winnipeg than in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And you tie that difference with the provision of the minimum wage 
laws?—A. For the reason, as I said, that it resulted in paying some of the 
Panes sales clerks at a rate lower than would be permissible to pay them in 

ntario. 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, didn’t you show further in the evidence yesterday 
that, where there is no minimum wage regulation, wages are considerably lower 
than when there are such minimum wage laws in effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am speaking of Saint John in particular?—A. Yes. You see, the 
average remuneration of female employees in Moncton is $10.81 per week, 
which is lower than the Ontario minimum. 

Q. I am thinking of the case of Saint John, New Brunswick?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where there are no minimum wage laws in effect there?—A. That was 
a factory and is not included in this tabulation. 

Q. No, but I am speaking, in a general way, of the effect of minimum wage 
laws?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no law governing that industry in the province of New Bruns- 
wick?—A. That is right. 

Q. And it was shown by your statement yesterday that they received about 
one-half of what the same class of employees are receiving in Ontario?—A. Yes, 
they are receiving lower pay. 

Q. The minimum wage law must have some effect on the compensation of 
that industry?—A. It would seem so. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. I said the wages paid in a province synchronized with the provisions of 
the minimum wage laws. That is probably using too exact a word. But would 
it be correct to say that the rate fixed by the minimum wages laws of a province 
are reflected in the wages paid to the female employees?—A. Yes, they influence 
the average, I think. 

Q. Are they not pretty exactly reflected? Are not the wages paid to the 
female help pretty well on the margin of the minimum wage regulations?—A. 
Well, I think there have been, in each unit we have studied, a very substantial 
number who, in 1933, were earning at practically the minimum wage rates. But 
of course, obviously you have some more experienced employees, some more 
efficient employees who would be paid at higher rates. But there has been a 
tendency towards reducing a substantial number of employees to the minimum 
wage rates that are in force, or very close to them. 

Q. The general tendency is to pay the rate of wage in the province, or to 
keep it pretty close to the amount required by the minimum wage law?—A. 
There has been that tendency in recent years, yes. 


Mr. KenNEpDy (Winnipeg): That is what we are interested in. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Although the average wage in Winnipeg and Toronto is above the mini- 
mum wage?—A. Yes. Of course, it would have to be unless everybody were at 
the same, at the one rate. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In these calculations in Statement W, you have included all the em- 
ployees who are getting up to $50 a week?—A. Yes. These are taken from the 
statistics of the company, and that is the statement, that they include those 
employees with the exceptions I noted, that at Moncton they do not include the 
store employees, and it does not include the factory employees and piece-work 


employees. 
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. It does not include the store employees at Moncton who are getting 
$7.50 a week, or the factory employees at Saint John who are getting $7?—A. 
Comparatively lower rates of pay for both those places. 

Q. If they were included, this reduction would be still more pronounced?— 
A. I think so, yes. In addition to that we have, I think, described in the general 
memorandum which has been printed, the hours of employment for the Toronto 
units, the scale of wages which were dealt with very briefly yesterday. That is 
at the beginning of the memorandum. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. IH?—A. Yes, starting with the first page; and the general reduction 
that had been put into effect in Toronto. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Before you go on to that, your assistant was trying to figure out the 
comparison of the factory wages paid in Winnipeg as compared with those in 
. Toronto?—A. Yes. It is very difficult to give that to you. I thing in 1933 an 
average of the earnings of the women piece-workers in Toronto, without the 
special money that they received, would be about $13 per week. That is an 
approximation, but that would only be for piece-workers. Now, in this state- 
ment of the Winnipeg factory, since there is no distinction between piece-work 
and time-work, the statement includes all employees, and the average of those 
would be about $13.70 per week. I think that, probably, if you took all 
employees in both plants, you would not find very much difference in the aver- 
age; but you would have more at a lower rate of pay and more at a higher rate 
of pay in Toronto than in Winnipeg. That is about as near as I can tell you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have covered the question of hours?—A. Yes. Holidays: We dealt 

with the factory workers’ holidays yesterday. All other employees are paid for 
legal holidays, and those with over one year’s service and who are paid a weekly 
wage are allowed certain vacations with pay; those having from one to two 
years’ service being allowed one week’s vacation with pay; those with over two 
years’ service being allowed two weeks’ vacation with pay. In 1933, however, the 
above vacations were granted with only half pay; but it was announced at 
Christmas of 1933 that the full holidays for 1934 would be restored. 
_ It also deals with the payment of overtime. Factory employees receive full 
overtime; store employees being asked to take time off, generally, to make up 
for any overtime worked. If they do not do that within thirty days, they are 
paid for their overtime. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Do these regulations regarding holidays refer to all the units of the T. 
Eaton Company Limited?—A. Not invariably, no. This deals with the Toronto 
units which are about half of the total. We went into them more exhaustively. 
I can’t be sure if that applies at Winnipeg. Some of the western stores and, I 
believe, the Saint John factory do not have all the benefits which the Toronto 
employees have. 

Q. Take Toronto in this year—you may have stated it but I missed it— 
what about regulations for holidays for the current year?—A. They have been 
reinstated for 1934. 

Q. That is all legal holidays?—A. And two weeks’ vacation with pay, to 
those with more than two years’ service. 

Q. And under two years?—A. One week. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Have you a record of the percentage of employees in time of service, the 
percentage with a year, and the percentage with two and over?—A. No. I could 
probably obtain it, if you wish it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, a fairly hasty glance over this statement would indicate a 
very substantial number do go back beyond 1930. It could be gotten out, I 
suppose, but it would be quite a job?—A. I think the company probably has 
statistics on the point which we did not ask them for; but if you wish it, I could 
submit it at a later time. 

The CuatrMAN: Do you want that particularly, Mr. Factor? 

Mr. Facror: No; only I suppose it would indicate that, as I understand it, 
a great percentage of the employees have been in their service for a great number 
of years. 

The CuHairMaNn: That is the impression that I have, from the records. 


The Witness: The turn-over is greater in the case of female employees, of 
course, 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you got the turn-over there?—A. No. The memorandum then 
goes on and deals with the basis on which the various classes of workers are 
paid—I think we have dealt with all of it in talking about the statements—with 
the minimum schedule of wages which the company has for starting employees, 
and the three general reductions in the rate of Toronto wages are described. In 
addition to that, there were in many cases, reductions made on consideration of 
individual employees in a building, to generally bring those employees who were 
doing a similar class of work to the same remuneration. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. There was a levelling down of salaries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of those who were doing similar work?—A. Yes. 

Q. In order to get down to the basis of the reduction, that was a broad 
reduction?—A. Yes. That means that, for instance, sales clerks who were 
receiving $16 or $18 were reduced more than those who had been receiving may 
be $14 or $15. 

Q. Yes?—-A. The total of the three general reductions was at a rate of 
approximately $2,000,000 per year in the Toronto units, but that would not 
represent the total rate of reduction on account of these levelling processes, it 
is not reflected in these figures. 

Q. Yes?—A. It also deals with the increased use of part-time staff, which 
is rather difficult to measure, but on the average there has probably been a 
reduction of about two weeks work per year in the average. 

Q. This is for store employees, it is not for factory employees?—A. In the 
general memorandum it is the store and mail order employee, it does not include 
the factory people whose working week we dealt with yesterday. 

@. And the average number of full weeks’ work for employees in 1929 was 
44-84, and in 1933 it was 43-07?A. Yes, that would include some of the part- 
time employees; it does not mean that the average worker only forty-four 
weeks, but it indicates a reduction of approximately 2 weeks per year in the 
average amount of time the employee worked. 

@. An indication of an increase to that extent of the part-time situation?— 
A. Yies, 

Mr. Nasu: Answering Mr. Factor’s question: We have this on the long- 
time employees, taking the Toronto store as an example—in April of 1933 there 
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were 11,660 people employed in Toronto; of these 4:2 per cent have been there 
over 25 years; 6 per cent had been there from twenty to twenty-five years; 9-4 per 
cent had been there from fifteen to twenty-years; 12-2 per cent had been there 
from twelve to fifteen years; 12-3 per cent had been there from five to ten years; 
34-7 per cent had been there from one to four years; 3-5 per cent had been there 
from six months to a year, and 7-7 per cent had been there less than six months. 


Mr. Factor: Yes, that would be, as I gather, about 60 per cent have been 
there five years or less. 


Mr. Nasu: No, about 45 per cent four years or less; and 22-3 per cent 
between five and ten years. 


Mr. RicHarpson: The percentages indicate that male employees have longer 
service. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is female?—A. This is total. At the end of the memorandum are 
listed a number of financial benefits which the employees receive which are 
not reflected in their rates of pay: retiring allowances—to women employees of 
55 years of age, and men of 65 years over; this is not a binding obligation on 
the company, but purely at their own pleasure. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. It is generally carried out?—A. Generally carried out. Payments to 
Toronto employees on this count amounted to $193,731. 


Women employees of 55 years of age, and men of 65 years or over, with 
at least 25 years’ service may be retired at the pleasure of the Company 
and receive an allowance of upwards of $5 per week (depending on 
length of service) plus 10 per cent of weekly salary at time of leaving. 
Since December, 1912, allowances to new pensioners were reduced by 
20 per cent of any amount in excess of $20 per month. The Company 
does not obligate itself to pay these allowances and the employees dc 
not contribute towards them. Payments to Toronto employees on this 
account in 1933 totalled $193,731. These allowances include payments 
to women employees who were retired many years ago at the age of 45. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many people were receiving these retiring allowances?—A. I can- 
not tell you, I have not the figures. 
Short Term Allowances— 


Employees not eligible for the above, may, upon discharge, be given a 
monthly allowance based on length of service, etc., for a number of 
months. The payments to Toronto employees on this account in 1933 
totalled $121,740. 


Q. And this amount of $121,740 is in addition to that other total of 
$193,731?2—A. Yes. 
Sick Pay— 
Employees with more than 2 years’ service receive part pay, if away through 
illness more than three days. In certain cases additional assistance is 


also given. The total spent by the Toronto units in this way in 1933 
was $51,254. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Is that part of their hiring arrangement, or is it also voluntary?— 
A. This is all purely voluntary and does not obligate the company in any way. 
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Q. And these three items in the Toronto store for the year 1933 indicate 
that there was a voluntary payment made by the company without obligation: 
In retiring allowances of $193,731; short-term allowances of $121,740; and sick 
pay amounting to $61,254?—A. Yes, that is right, sir. 

Life Insurance— 

The Company pays 10 per cent of the premiums on policies up to $25,000 
issued by the T. Eaton Life Insurance Company to employees of more 
than 6 months’ service. The amount of this contribution in 1933 for 
the Toronto units was $30,115. While this is a direct benefit to the 
employees the cost to the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company 
(chiefly the Estate of Sir John Eaton) of this contribution is offset by 
profits accruing to the Life Assurance Company, which by reason of 
low acquisition costs is enabled to operate more economically than 
most life companies. 


@. Can you say as to their rate of insurance, I presume it is comparable 
to that charged by other companies?—A. We are dealing with that when we 
come to insurance, and expenses of the life company also, it makes a substantial 
profit even after allowing for the amount of the contribution. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I see in your statement you indicate the profits of the T. Eaton Life 
Insurance Company accruing to its shareholders before providing for invest- 
ment reserves, etc., in 1929 amounted to $44,172.62?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the ten per cent contribution by the T. Eaton Company Limited 
of employees premiums amounted to $50,817.25?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1930 the profit was $164,932.69; and the 10 per cent contribution 
towards employees’ premium was $58,844.802?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1931 the total profit was $165,397.89, and the ten per cent contribution 
by the company towards employees’ premiums amounted to $62,538.10?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1982 the profit amounted to $129,366.59, and the contributions 
for employees’ premiums amounted to $63,578.15?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 the profit was $175,863.47, the ten per cent contribution 
by the company was $61,867.55?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you a record of the number of employees who have taken 
advantage of insurance under this scheme?—A. No, I have not. That completes 
wages. 

Mr. Factor: You might continue and read these other items?—A. 
Employees’ Savings— 

Savings from wages are accepted as deposits payable on demand on which 
the Company pays 5 per cent on the minimum monthly balance. It also 
issues debentures for a five-year term on which it pays 5 per cent plus 
a bonus determined each year (latterly 14 per cent). A reserve of high 
grade investments is maintained for a substantial proportion of these 
accounts. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Those deposits can be withdrawn at any time?—A. Yes, it does not 
operate as a bank in that it only accepts savings from employees’ wages. 
Q. Is the amount on deposit substantial?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any objection to indicating that?—A. It was indicated previ- 
ously in our statement. I will have the figure for you in a moment. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. The interest rate is higher than bank interest, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is double at present. 

Mr. Factor: Almost double, yes. 

Mr, KENNEDY (Winnipeg): I am not sure, I think bank interest on deposits 
is 24 per cent. 

Mr. Facror: It is 3 per cent in Ontario. 

Mr. Iustey: The rate on debentures is very high too, 64 per cent. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It was 3 per cent, reduced to 2-24 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What is the interest they pay on a deposit account?—A. 5 per cent on 
deposit accounts. 

Q. Is it 5 per cent on deposit by customers as well?—A. On deposits by 
customers I believe it is—there is a rate of interest given on deposits by cus- 
tomers and an additional discount off their purchases. 

Q. I wondered whether the rate to the employees was the same as on cus- 
tomer deposits?—A. I believe it is slightly higher. 

Mr. Gorpon: On customer deposit accounts the rate is 4 per cent up to 
balances of $500, it is 24 per cent on anything over and above that; in addition 
they get 1 per cent discount on all purchases. 

Mr. Factor: That is the D.A. account. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For all practical purposes it is 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Is there any interest differentiation in employees’ accounts over $500, is 
the rate reduced?—-A. I do not think so. The total employees’ accounts, includ- 
ing accounts of some of the higher officials, totalled $4,199,000—that is savings 
accounts—in addition there were debentures to employees totalling approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many employees does that represent? 
Mr. Gorpon: Approximately 1,100 individuals, employees and executives. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. They are paying 64 per cent on debentures has that been reduced in the 
last few months?—A. In the last few years; it was formerly I think one half 
per cent higher than that; they bear a nominal rate of 5 per cent, plus additional 
bonuses which they may declare. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. I think you also mentioned that employees are allowed a discount?—A. 
Discount on Purchases— 

Employees with more than six months’ service are allowed a 5 per cent 
discount on all purchases in the stores and an additional 5 per cent. on 
certain garment purchases. Prior to July, 1932, 10 per cent was allowed 
on all purchases except certain foodstuffs. 

The total of such discounts in 1933 at Toronto was $169,273. The practice 
of allowing such discounts is quite general among department stores. 
While they directly benefit the employees, the Company obtains a 
gross profit on the goods so sold. 
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Q. And the total of such discounts for 1933 amounted to $169,273?—A. Yes, 
but on that amount the company makes a gross profit on the goods which it sells 
to the employees. 

Q. Certainly?—A. That discount varies to some extent from one branch to 
another. 

By Mr. Factor: 

Q. On furniture it is higher is it not?—A. I believe it is ten per cent as well. 
The remainder of these items are not important. 

Q. I think we ought to put them on record? 

Wedding Gifts—$5,433 in 1933. 

Quarter Century Club Gifts—$16,374 in 1933. 

Payments to Widows of Deceased Employees—$15,345 in 1933. 

Q. What is that Quarter Century Club?—A. Those are the employees com- 
pleting 25 years in the service. 

Mr. Hears: I think Mr. Young thought this had reference to the Twentieth 
Century Club. 


The CHatmrMAN: Order, order. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. These three items are all on a voluntary basis?—A. All voluntary. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


The Company also provides the following services, some of which are 
maintained in conjunction with store services to customers— 
Recreation facilities, club rooms, summer camps (towards which the em- 
ployees make a contribution), store hospitals, medical attention and 
dental clinic. The cost to the Company of these services in 1933 
was $101,526 and which includes rent of $19,954 for Girls’ Club 
premises. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. And it is clear then that these figures you have given relate only to 
the Toronto units?—A. To the Toronto units only. 

Q. Do similar conditions apply to other units?—A. In some of the other 
units, but not invariably. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Would similar conditions apply to the Winnipeg store?—-A. Generally 
speaking, life insurance, employees’ discounts, and I think retiring allow- 
ances—yes. Generally speaking the St. John factory employees do not have 
the same benefits. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You want now the Life Insurance Company, and the 
Purchasers’ Finance Company? 

The CHAIRMAN: Where are they? 

The Witness: Nearer the end of the black book, the last section; there 
you will find the Purchasers’ Finance Company and the Life Insurance 
Company. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. 

The Wirness: None of the statements of these companies have been 
printed. I suggest that we file the statement and I can read to you just the 
important points. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes?—A. The purchasers’ finance company was incorporated to finance 
accounts sold on an instalment basis, and customers pay a higher price for 
goods which are sold on time to offset the company for the cost of carrying 
these accounts, and the cost of collecting the accounts. The Purchasers’ Finance 
Company shows only a nominal profit practically each year on its $1,000,000 of 
invested capital; the reason being that in competition with companies who sell 
at the same price on the instalment plan as they do for cash, the company is 
not able to charge a sufficient additional amount to pay all the costs of collec- 
tion and interest on the money invested in these accounts. 

Q. I observe statement S-1.—A. 8-1 shows representative types of accounts 
financed by the company and indicates in practically every case it does not 
receive sufficient to pay the whole additional cost and interest on the amount 
outstanding from time to time. In some cases the store pays part of the 
additional cost to the Purchasers’ Finance Company, but the results in this 
company are consolidated in the statement you have already shown, and I 
think what I have said substantially described the matter. 

Q. Statement S-2—comparative operating profit and loss account shows 
a net operating loss?—A. These operating losses are after charging interest in 
the same way in which the store charges interest to its operating department, 
and you will find the net loss on the third last line—net profit or loss—and a loss 
in 1926 for six months of $3,191.78, a profit in 1927 of $14,991.30, a profit in 
1928 of $14,014.74, a profit in 1929 of $8,164.80. From 1930 on there is a very 
small profit or loss shown. It is purely nominal. In each of the latter years 
it is after charging certain expenses of the company up to the T. Eaton Com- 
pany as being its share of the cost of settling complaints with customers and 
making certain adjustments. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This instalment business is a recent innovation for the last few years? 
—A. For the last ten years. 

Q. Have they been in operation ten years?—A. The Purchasers’ Finance 
Company commenced operations in 1926. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And into that company there is charged 6 per cent interest?—-A. In the 
first part of the operating statement interest is charged but it is credited below 
the profit and loss account, so that the net figure we show is not after charging 
interest, except on whatever money the company borrowed from banks or 
from the T. Eaton Company. I think that is substantially all there is to the 
Purchasers Finance Company. 

T. Eaton Life Assurance Company is the next statement (T-1). This is a 
company incorporated by special Act of Parliament to conduct a life insurance 
business primarily among its own employees. Comparative balance sheets of 
the company are on statement T-1; comparative revenue and surplus account 
is on statement T-2; and on statement T-3 is a summary of the business 
written through the mail order division. 

Q. The mail order division writes life insurance?—A. It solicits life insur- 
ance from their customers. Out of $25,504,800 insurance in force at Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, $20,051,700 was from employees or former emplovees of the Eaton 
company, $2,645,877 was business solicited by mail, and the remainder was 
re-insurance assumed and policies taken from other than employees. You will 
see on the comparative balance (T-1) that at December 31, 1933, the company’s 
capital was $100,000; it had a contingent reserve of $100,000; the shareholders 
surplus account was $4,462.47, a surplus of $528,248.22, a total of $732,710.69. 
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I might say that in the earlier years of the company in 1920 it commenced 
to write group insurance on its employees, and the whole of these premiums 
were paid by the Eaton Company, and it made a profit on that business of 
$156,570 which was not withdrawn immediately. Later they commenced to 
write ordinary insurance, and in 1926 they started to write participating insur- 
ance, but the whole of the surplus which with the capital amounts to $732,710 
has all accrued to the shareholders of this life insurance company so that their 
initial investment in 1920 has increased during that. period. 

Q. From $100,000?—A. From $100,000 to $732,000 odd. 

Q. Since 1920—A. Part of it was due to the fact that they made a profit 
on group insurance in the earlier years in which the T. Eaton Company paid 
the whole premiums, $156,570, and it should also be taken into account that 
the T. Eaton Company is paying 10 per cent of the other employees’ premiums. 
But the table set-out—which I believe you read into the evidence—in connection 
with wages shows the present earnings position of the company and against that 
the 10 per cent contribution of the T. Eaton Company; so that at the present 
time the earnings are very substantially more than the amount of this 10 per 
cent contribution. 

Q. Yes, the present earnings are about three times the amount in 1933— 
about two and one-half times the amount of the contribution?—A. The earn- 
ings before providing for investment reserve. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Are they still paying the premiums for the group insurance?—A. No, 
the group insurance operated only for a couple of years and that was dropped; 
thereafter they commenced to do ordinary business and to pay 10 per cent 
of the employees’ premiums. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, just a moment. This is virtually an insurance company owned 
by the T. Eaton Company?—A. Owned principally by the estate of Sir John 
Eaton and in part by the company. 

Q. It insures the employees?—A. Principally the employees. 

Q. And makes a certain contribution. Did you say 10 per cent?—A. Yes, 
the T. Eaton Company makes a 10 per cent contribution to the T. Eaton 
employees. 

Q. But as disclosed in this statement, such contributions amount to about 
one-third of the surplus owned?—-A. One-third in the case of 1933 and slightly 
smaller percentages in previous years. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. And did you state that the insurance offered under this insurance com- 
pany is comparable in all respects to outside companies?—A. Yes. The net 
premiums compare favourably with other companies. The reason that the 
company is enabled to earn those profits is that their expense of doing business 
is very low. They do not have a lot of advertising cost, agency force and large 
commissions. 

Q. From the employees’ point of view they get a 10 per cent better bargain 
than they get from any other insurance company ?—A. Substantially. 

The CuHaiRMAN: It is partially, but not fully, a mutualized company. 

The Witness: No, it is not mutualized. 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: To the extent of the contribution. I suppose one could 
say that the contribution operates somewhat similarily to the profits of a mutual 
company. 
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The Wrrness: Like all other Dominion licenced companies, the participating 
policy holders are entitled to a large proportion of whatever profit is made, 
but to date there has been no profit on participating business. The profits 
which have accrued are all of the non-participating business and on this group 
business which was started in the earlier years, and they go to the shareholders. 


Mr. Heaps: You say the profits go to the shareholders? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. To sum up, would not the benefits to the employees be as follows: first, 
a saving of 10 per cent on their premiums which they would have to pay for 
participating insurance in any outside company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Secondly—this may be theoretical—probably an encouragement to em- 
ployees to take out insurance in the fact that they get it at a reduced rate?— 
A. They are encouraged to take out insurance. 

Q. Then, when an employee ceases to be employed by the T. Eaton Com- 
pany their right to continue that insurance still go on?—A. And the company 
continues to pay the 10 per cent for a number of years—for the next three years 
the company continues to contribute the 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Does it matter how long they have been in the employ of the company? 
—A. I presume there has been some stipulation as to the length of service. I 
just want to say, Mr. Kennedy, that those profits were not consolidated with the 
profits of the merchandising units and, therefore, they consider those as being an 
addition to the net profits of the T. Eaton Company. 

Mr. Nasu: That is not quite right. The control of the life insurance com- 
pany is held by the estate and not by the merchandising units. It is true that 
the estate, in turn, owns and controls the merchandising units, but this is not 
part of the profits of the merchandising units as such. 

Mr. Factor: I do not know why it is the concern of this committee to 
discuss the whole life insurance business. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Oh, yes. 
Mr. Factor: Except inasfar as Mr. Kennedy points out, that the benefit 
accrues to employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Just before you leave the question of wages that you were dealing 
with, will you give us the final summary that you had at the beginning of your 
memorandum?—A. Yes, I think I covered most of that. 

Q. I do not think that portion was read in?—A. I read about all of it. 

Q. Memorandum concerning the wages and salaries of certain units’”?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. “The following is a summary—”?—A. There is first a summary of the 
total pay-rolls which excludes the Eaton Knitting Company of Hamilton and the 
Life Insurance Company. It shows the total wages and salaries and the esti- 
mated average number of employees in each of the five years. Do you wish 
that read into the record? 

The CuarrMan: Yes, I think we had better read that into the record. 


The Wirness: In 1929 the total wages and salaries were $39,841,000. The 
estimated number of employees 32,000; in 1930, the total wages and salaries were 
$37,067,000; the estimated number of employees, 32.200. In 1931, the wages 
and salaries were $31,604,000, and the estimated number of employees 31,100; in 
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1932, the wages and salaries were $27,481,000, and the estimated number of 
employees 26,200; in 1933, wages and salaries were $24,879,000, the estimated 
number of employees 24,114, or a reduction of 38 per cent in the salaries and 
wages paid since 1929, and a reduction of 25 per cent in the number of persons 
employed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just continue that narrative—A. The next paragraphs describe state- 
ment W. which I have already submitted and dealt with. The supervisor of 
the wage office stated that the average hourly rate of store and expense depart- 
ment employees of the whole organization (both male and female) in 1929 was 
43 cents per hour and in 1933, 37 cents per hour, or $20.16 and $17.76 per week 
respectively based on a 48 hour week, a reduction of 12 per cent. The average 
reduction in the wage rates of those employees who were reduced was from 15 
to 20 per cent, the difference in these percentages being due to the fact that a 
number of employees on low weekly rates were not affected by these reductions. 


Mr. Facror: That only relates to the store employees? 
Mr. SomMeErvILLE: No, all. 
The Witness: Not the factory, no; store and expense department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But your first consolidation was a consolidation of the summary of the 
wages, salaries, commissions and bonuses, the amounts paid to the employees of 
the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and its subsidiary and associated companies 
for the years 1929 to 1933?—A. But excluding the Eaton Knitting Company of 
Hamilton and the Life Insurance Company which are not directly controlled. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. With respect to the wages generally of the T. Eaton Company, would it 
be correct to state that in provinces where there are minimum wage laws, so far 
as your investigation has gone, the company is living up to those laws?—A. The 
company has complied, so far as we have investigated, yes. 

Q. In provinces where there are no minimum wage laws, there is a tendency 
for the rate of wages to drop?—A. Yes. 

Q. As illustrated very clearly in the wages paid at St. John, N.B.?—A. St. 
John, Moncton and Montreal store employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, you also dealt with the Canadian Department Stores, in your 
investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have your report?—-A. These statements were not printed, sir. 

Q. Are they in this same book?—A. No, they are in the merchandising 
sections we dealt with. 

Q. In which memorandum do you deal with them?—A. It is in the mer- 
chandising. This company was formed in 1928, the Canadian Department 
Stores, to acquire a chain of department stores formerly carried on by a com- 
pany of a similar name which was then in bankruptcy. It acquired stores located 
at: Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Hamilton (subsequently trans- 
ferred to the T. Eaton Co. Ltd.), Hanover, Huntsville, Lindsay, Midland, 
Montreal, Napanee, North Bay (destroyed by fire during negotiations, rebuilt 
and re-opened August, 1929), Ottawa, Pembroke, Picton, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sudbury, Woodstock. Since 
that time, as stated above, some of these stores have been transferred to the 
T. Eaton Company, and some new stores have been acquired, including five 
stores formerly operated by the Eaton stores as Teco stores in the Maritimes. 
These were taken into the department stores. 
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Mr. Facror: Do you know anything of the history of the acquisition be- 
tween Haton’s and an American concern; have you any record of that? 


The Witness: No, I have not. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I understand that the acquisition was between the T. Eaton Company 
and an American concern?—A. No, that is not the concern. Mr. G. T. Clarkson 
was the trustee in bankruptcy for the Canadian Department Stores, and the 
T. Eaton Company purchased the stores from him. 

Q. I know, but there were bids for those stores by an American company 
as well as the T. Eaton Company. 


Mr. Nasu: There was a bid from an American institution for those stores. 


The Witness: The purchase price of the stores, which was paid in cash, 
together with the loss on their operations up to the date at which they were 
taken over, which had to be borne by the purchaser, totalled $4,197,280.23. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. Where is that set out?—A. On page 1 of the narrative. In addition to 
which, the T. Eaton Company, Limited paid organization expenses, etc., 
amounting to $105,035, making a total cost to it of $4,302,315.23. It then sold 
the assets to the Canadian Department Stores, Limited, to this new company 
which was incorporated for the purpose, at a price $553,345 less than its cost, 
that was after making certain adjustments. 

Q. That is, the operating company absorbed on the transfer a $500,000 
loss?—A. The T. Eaton Company. 

Q. Yes, the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. It turned the properties over to 
this new Canadian Department Stores Limited in consideration of $1,000,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative shares and $999,150 common shares and accepted the 
debt of the new company for $1,749,820.23. 

Turning over to page 38, Mr. Sommerville; we have dealt with the stores 
that it purchased. We show here the comparative balance sheets of this com- 
pany statement K-1, and comparative operating statement, by seasons, state- 
ment K-2. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Are you proposing to deal with these?—A. They are dealt with in the 
memorandum. I think the important points, so far as the balance sheets are 
concerned, are the reduction which has taken place in the inventories; the 
fact that these inventories are valued at cost rather than at a reduction from 
cost as in the case of the T. Eaton Company Limited; and the very substantial 
expenditure which was made on improvements to the stores during the period; 
the total value of the fixed assets less depreciation, increased from $2,321,031.52 
in 1929 to $3,174,327.91 at ilth January, 1934. 

Q. That is an addition of about $800,000?—A. In addition to which there 
would be the depreciation which had been written off directly against those 
assets during the period. In the balance sheet you will see the profit and loss 
shows an increase in each year, and at the 11th January, 1934, amounts to 
$130,238.52. 

Q. What statement?—A. Balance sheet statement K-1. 

Q. It shows?—-A. An increasing surplus in the profit and loss account each 
year. That, however, is after receiving allowances from the T. Eaton Company. 
The fact is, as set out on page 4 of the memorandum, in the year 1928, before 
recelving certain allowances from the T. Eaton Company it showed a loss of 
$118,847.29; they received an allowance from the T. Eaton Company of 
$146,566.17, and after the allowance it showed a profit of $27,718.88. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is, the whole organization?—A. Yes, so that in each year except 
1930 and 1933, a loss was shown before receiving allowances from the T. Eaton 
Company, the total of the allowances in the five years amounting to $954,886.01; 
but after crediting those allowances the total net profits shown were $130,238.52. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The actual losses on those years’ operations without the allowances 
amounted to $824,647.49?—A. As shown by its books. In addition to that, the 
T. Eaton Company met directly certain additional charges applicable to the 
operation of the Canadian Department Stores which were not recorded in the 
latter company’s books, as set cut at the foot of the memorandum, amounting 
to $362,572. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What would those allowances meet?—-A. Well, they met certain of the 
overhead charges, certain of tie repair costs to property, and partly the loss 
on the operation of the central warehouse by the Canadian Department Stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, after acquiring these Canadian Department Stores the 
operating company—the 'T. Eaton Company Limited—absorbed first of all a 
loss of $500,000 on the purchase price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And second, it paid for additional improvements of $800,000?—A. No, 
those were met out of the funds of Canadian Department Stores, loaned to them 
for the purpose by the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Q. Loaned to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there have been allowances since then of $954,000 odd?—A. Yes, 
which were reflected in the books. 

Q. And in turn allowances of $362,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that means that they have $1,800,000 absorbed or allowed to the 
Canadian Department Stores in the six years in addition to the loan of $800,000. 
You have got, first of all, an allowance of $954,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that came out of the operating company?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Out of the merchandising operations of the parent company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you had an allowance of $362,000 which came in the same 
way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then in addition to that the parent company absorbed $500,000 on 
the transfer?—A. Yes, part cf which was the operating loss of the stores from 
be iis as of which the transfer became effective from the Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Q. Take $100,000 off for that, that would be $400,000?—A. No, I180,000. 

Q. All right, $320,000. Then you have these three amounts: $320,000 
absorbed, $954,000 allowance and $362,000 allowance, or a total of $1,500,000? 
—A. Roughly. 

Q. Contributed by the merchandising company to the operations of Cana- 
dian Department Stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. If these loans were made out of the profit of the merchandising com- 
pany were they not also incurred through losses of the C.D.S. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This is a separate company. 

Mr. Youne: Yes, but if the profits were made in the T. Eaton merchan- 
dising company and lost in this other company, they were both lost in mer- 
chandising, were they not. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: That is not the point involved just in this question; 
there is a group of 20 odd stores which are operated separately and one wants 
to ascertain just what was the relationship between the two and what was the 
cost to the parent company of this organization. 

The Wirness: I am only trying to indicate what was the result from the 
operations of Canadian Department Stores during the time that they operated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In addition to this $1,500,000 referred to, they loaned the C.D.S. moneys 
with which to?—-A. Finance expansion and improvements. 
Q. For expansion and improvements?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: I do not think you can add those two. . 
The Witness: The $950,000 was loaned to cover the operating loss of the 
C.D.S.; it was allowed to them to cover the operating loss. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. This fact would be clear, would it not, that the C.D.S., where it is 
operating a merchandising business, operating at a loss, has a parent organization 
from which to recoup itself, and is competing with, we will say, independent 
merchants who have no such source from which to draw? Is that right?—A. 
Yes. We can probably finish this. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us very briefly finish with Canadian Department Stores?—A. We do 
not set out in detail the operations of all the individual stores. Generally 
speaking, the more profitable units were the maritime units which were in rented 
premises, and which made substantial profits from year to year. The majority 
of the other units have shown consistent losses. On page 6 you will see a sum- 
mary of the initial mark-up. 

Q. You say the maritimes showed more profitable operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the details of that?—-A. The profit of the maritime units, 
before supplementary expenses, was: In 1930, $50,920; in 1931, $62,676; in 1932, 
$27,940 and in 1933, $72,962.30. These units are generally in rented premises, 
and their expenses are lower than similar units in Ontario. 

Q. Did each of those maritime units contribute to that profit in those years? 
—A.In most years, yes. Yes, I believe in every one. 
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Q. In every year?—A. Yes. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Kennedy, Winnipeg): 
Q. You might show the respective contributions, if it is not too com- 
plicated?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take last year?—A. In 1933, the Sydney Mines store, $12,273; the New 
Waterford store, $5,557; the Sydney store, $25,722; the Glace Bay store, $20,000, 
and the Campbellton store, $9,411. 

Q. Are there not any in New Brunswick?—A. No. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is there not one in Fredericton and one in Campbellton?—A. Just a 
minute. Yes, there is a Campbellton store—that was the last one I read to 
you—but not in Fredericton. In the same year the only Ontario units to show 
profits were Belleville, Brantford, and Sudbury, all less than $12,000. Then on 
page 6, dealing with the Ontario units, we show for each season what was the 
initial average mark-up on cost, what were the reductions from the initial mark- 
up—that is in marking goods down, waste and shortages—and the net gross 
profit. You will see from that that the initial mark-up has not fluctuated much 
from year to year, but that in certain seasons the reductions from the initial 
mark-up were very heavy, which was attributed by the company to their methods 
of buying and merchandising at that time. 

Q. The initial mark-up ran from 43-9 to 45-7 between 1929 and 1933?—A. 
43-5 was the low. 

Q. And then the mark-downs ran from what?—A. 7:7 per cent. 

Q. In 1933, to what?—A. 18-4 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. When was that?—-A. 18:4 per cent was in the spring of 1932. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then the gross profit?—A. There was quite a wide fluctuation in that. 

Q. From 33 per cent in 1929 to 27 per cent?—A. It was as low as 23-3 
per cent in the spring of 1932 and the high was 34°8 per cent in 1933. 

Q. And then all the units?—A. The gross profit of all units was 34-3 per 
cent in 1929; the low was 26-2 in 1932, and in 1933—the fall season—it was 35-5. 

Q. How is the buying done?—A. The buying is done under the supervision 
of the Toronto mail order office, bought by the individual orders or individual 
department managers, but to a large extent they shop directly out of the mail 
order stock. Then there are examples of price spreads statements, which I 
think we might file, indicating how the orders of the various units are either 
lumped in one single order and distributed to the various stores, or else single 
orders are filed from the various stores at about the same day, and all go in under 
a single buying arrangement. Very frequently the goods are the same as what 
the mail order has already negotiated a price on, and are really under the buying 
power of the mail order department. 

Q. Who sets the average mark-up for the store to aim at?—A. The manager 
of the mail order department has, for the last six months or a year, been in 
charge of the Canadian Department Stores; and since that time they show 
improved operating results. 

Q. Are the selling prices the same in all stores on the same goods?—A. No. 
They endeavour to have a uniform selling price on those goods which are sold 
through the mail order catalogue, so that there will be a uniform selling price 
throughout the company; and also on all branded lines of goods. 

Q. By branded lines you mean those that have the Eatons brand?— 
A. Eatonia brand, Birkdale and various trade names which they use, yes. But 
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other than that, the department managers or various store managers determine 
their own prices, having been given an average mark-up to aim at. In the 
schedules you will see that there is a considerable variation in various articles, 
as to the prices at which their goods are sold. 

Q. Just from your memorandum, you can give us some indication of that, 
page 9?—A. Yes. It shows, for example, that hosiery purchased from the Saint 
John Silk Company cost 40 cents a pair, retailed in the various stores from 
49 cents to 69 cents; women’s gloves purchased from the Austin Glove Company 
cost $1.63 per pair and retailed from $1.95 to $2.65; women’s shoes, purchased 
from the Eagle Shoe Company, cost $2.65, and varied from $3.95 to $5, and 
so on. 

Q. You have given some examples of large orders placed?—-A. Examples 
of some of the larger orders, on that statement. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Before you go to that; I want to ask you, how does the percentage of 
initial mark-up in the Canadian Department Stores compare with other retail 
stores?—A. For a number of years it was very much higher. The company 
attributed it to the methods of merchandising and buying at that time. Prior 
to the last year or so they used the central warehouse to a greater extent, and 
the buying was done more by single persons, and the stores were told what 
merchandise they were to sell. They gradually discontinued the use of that 
warehouse, and I think they also changed their policy by bringing this under 
the supervision of the mail order department. I think that is responsible. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the manager of the local store has a greater choice in the articles 
he can buy?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that accounts for the lower mark-downs now?—A. They attribute 
it to that. 

Q. The mark-down there was 7:7?—A. I think it was due to closer super- 
vision from Toronto. Then I think we may just file these price spread state- 
ments, which are just in the same form as in Toronto, except that they show 
the various stores they were distributed to. 

The Actine CuHairMAN: You will indicate what you wish filed. 

The Witness: That is statement K-4. You do not wish me to read that. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, they will be filed. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn to meet again at 3.30 this after- 
noon. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock to meet again at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 3.30 P.M. 


Resuming the examination of Grorce RICHARDSON. 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, let us proceed. 

Mr. Hears: Can you give us the time when the first reduction in pay was 
made by the T. Eaton Company? 

The Witness: It is set out in that memorandum. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is in the record. 

The Witness: Between August and October, 1931, was the first reduction 
in the Toronto units. 

Mr. Heaps: I was wondering whether they followed the government at that 
time or whether the government followed the Eaton Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, will you deal with the operations of the Toronto mail order 
division?—A. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division—Tires and Bicycles, Department T .4 


3393 


Statement No. BB 21-A 


CoMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 


eed 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sales SAO ROOD OR OO OCOD BCE IGE TERI tie CC ORIners cite Eien 331,996 312,898 280, 117 169, 226 106, 161 
Inventory at beginning of year at estimated value.. 13, 046 19,191 20, 091 16, 057 12, 598 
Purchases at Cost (including freight, duty, ex- 
change, travelling expense, advertising, ‘‘Adds’’ 
and Sales Tax less discounts received and 
transfers to Canadian Department Stores, etc.)| 285,547 | 251,022 | 223,234 | 124,609 85, 609 
298, 593 270, 213 243, 328 140, 666 98, 207 
Less: Inventory at end of year at estimated value.. 19,191 20,091 16, 057 12, 598 14, 692 
CosoMmGoodeIsoldat yh ee. eee 279,402 250, 122 227, 268 128, 068 83,515 
(Gigs) JEROTG SS Rs Re nA se ink pee ae aan 52, 594 62. 776 52, 849 a5 158 22,646 
70 7A 7O /O 
Gross Profit Percentage’on Cost. ../2.2...0.0.505 4. a 25 10 id Se 13 97. 11 
b $ 
Mepartimentalelixpense.46 =o. .... 2b oes cs lestevee ss 47,677 | 52,552 53,011 36, 354 23, 162 
INeteErOmtionrilass fOr year. §....3.6c..cccscsbusesss 4,917 10, 224 162 4,804 516 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Moncton Mail Order Division—Tires and Bicycles Department 


CoMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 


Statement No. BB-21b 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
DaleSeeneee MRR. FH), OTe sat. Sot aeiaioh OO, 125, 088 108, 688 80,179 54, 593 39, 953 
Inventory at beginning of year at estimated value.. 9, 623 16,725 8,392 6,426 3,018 
Purchases at Cost (including freight, duty, ex- 
change, travelling expenses, advertising ‘‘Adds’’ 
and Sales Tax less discounts received and 
transfers to Canadian Department Stores, etc.)} 114,988 79,769 63,376 37,875 31,569 
124, 611 96, 494 71,768 44,301 34, 587 
Less: Inventory at end of year at estimated value..} 16,725 8,392 6,426 3,018 2,463 
(Cami @F Goocls Saleh es seeeaconeeacsoe ce aeeene ee 107,886 88, 102 65, 342 41, 283 32,124 
RSTO SAMISTOREME ea ce Res ae ce Cec rele 17, 202 20, 586 14, 837 13,310 7,829 
% % % % % 
Grossiroft eercentaze on @ost.:......-..-.------ i - 30 ee es a 
MensntmentaleHXpense (cee coke esha be cte nse 19, 693 20, 447 16,469 12, 124 7,972 
Netserofitior MOSS\for yeal.......-..-..5+-.-+-+.-- 2,491 139 1,632 1,186 143 
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Statement No. BB-22 


Page 1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division 
ScuEDULE or Latin Down Costs anp Sextiine Prices or Eaton’s SpectaL BRAND TrRES AND DoMINION 


Russer Company Branp TirEs IN ONTARIO AND THE MaritIMES—FoR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER 1933 


Eaton’s Branded Tires Dominion Rubber Company Branded Tires 
Laid Down Cost 
— to The T. Eaton Catalogue Dealer’s Consumer’s 
Co. Limited Selling Price Laid Down Cost List Price 
(Less all discounts, 
as per Statement (As described below*) 
BB-20) 
Ontario | Maritimes] Ontario | Maritimes| Ontario | Maritimes} Ontario | Maritimes 
3) Ciss 3. (cts: |e) Acts: Si) (ctet |) 46" cts: =) cts |e) 7 cts: ects: 
First Grade— 
BOm Be... 3.36 3.52 5.95 EY ay reer lee ee Reo os oa - 
4:40/21 5. 2%. 4.99 5.15 We25 Words) 6.31 6.60 8.84 8.85 
ATbO/ 2G. . 5. 5.56 5.82 8.10 8.10 7.03 ea) 9.86 9.87 
415/192 cae 6.15 6.31 8.95 8.95 7.76 8.11 10.88 10.89 
Second 
Grade— 
RUS SS) eae 3.08 3.24 4.75 4.75 ee, 3.89 Delks) 5.19 
GAD 21 re 4,23 4.39 6.15 6.15 5.43 5.62 7.59 7.60 
G50 20 Gen 4.71 4.89 6.85 6.85 6.05 6.32 8.46 8.47 
OWA oon 5.23 5.39 7.60 7.60 6.67 6.97 9.33 9.34 
ThirdGrade— 
BO Roa 2.84 3.00 4.10 4.10 3.29 3.48 4.33 4.64 
440/218 60.8% 3.86 4.02 By (4G) Hoa 4.33 4.83 5285 6.45 
GeO 2 ee 4.30 4.46 6.40 6.40 4.84 5.40 6.55 7.22 
CU VAR) ceeae 4.72 4.88 7.00 7.00 5.39 5.94 7.30 7.94 


*Dealer’s laid down cost of Dominion Rubber Company branded tires has been estimated as follows: 

(1) Ontario Dealers.—Consumer’s list price which includes Sales Tax less 20 p.c. Trade Discount, 
2 p.c. Cash Discount and volume bonus (taken as 10 p.c.) plus excise taxes. In the case of the Third Grade 
tire the consumer’s list price, and the percentage discount therefrom to dealer’s varied during the year. 
The dealer’s laid down cost for this Grade is the average for the year as obtained from officials of the 
Dominion Rubber Company and the consumer’s list price for this grade has been estimated on the basis 
of this average dealer’s cost. 

(2) Maritime Dealers.—Same basis as above with volume bonus taken as 5.82 p.c. Consumer’s 
Bat price of the Third Grade tire and the dealer’s discount therefrom remained the same throughout 
the year. 
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Statement No. BB-22 


Page 2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division 
Scureputs or Lato Down Costs anp SELuinG Prices or Eaton’s Spsectan BRAND TrRES AND DoMINION 


RusBeR Company Branp TIRES IN ONTARIO AND THE MarritiMes—For THE Four Montus 
ENDED 30TH Aprit 1934 


Eaton’s Branded Tires Dominion Rubber Company Branded Tires 
Laid Down Cost 
— to The T. Eaton Catalogue Dealer’s Consumer’s 
Co. Limited Selling Price Laid Down Cost List Price 
(Less all discounts, 
as per Statement (As described below*) 
BB-207) 
Ontario | Maritimes} Ontario | Maritimes] Ontario | Maritimes] Ontario | Maritimes 
$ cts. $4 cts. |siSe> cts. Sa COS: Joes, Cts: S) ctst 4S .,cts: $ cts. 
First Grade— 
3.50 3.66 4.40 AD Is: REPL ARS RR UAT Bing SUE ak oP RARE 
5.14 5.29 6.25 6.40 6.31 6.55 8.84 8.85 
Regal 5.89 6.95 elo 7.03 1.30 9.86 9.87 
6.31 6.47 aD 7.90 7.76 8.04 10.88 10.89 
3.29 3.45 3.95 4.00 3. te 3.85 5.19 5.19 
4.41 4.57 Ratt) 5.45 5.43 5.63 TEAS) 7.60 
4.92 5.08 5.90 6.10 6.05 6.28 8.46 8.47 
5.42 5.58 6.50 6.65 6.67 6.91 9.33 9.34 
Bin Hal 3470, 3.75 3.85 3.16 3.45 4.39 4.64 
3.81 3.97 4.39 4.55 3.99 4.79 5.54 6.45 
4.27 4.43 4.95 5.10 4.46 5.36 6.21 Tapes 
4.77 4.93 5.50 5.65 5.01 5.89 6.98 7.94 


*Dealer’s laid down cost of Dominion Rubber Company branded tires has been estimated as follows: 

(1) Ontario Dealers.—Consumer’s list price which includes Sales Tax less 20 p.c. Trade Discount, 
2 p.c. Cash Discount and Volume bonus (taken as 10 p.c.) plus excise taxes. 

(2) Maritime Dealers.—Same basis as above with volume bonus taken as 6.66 p.c. Consumer’s list 
price of the Third Grade tire and the dealer’s discount therefrom remained the same throughout the year 
to date. 
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The first statement is statement J-1, Toronto. This shows the comparative 
operating statement for the years 1920 to 1935 in toto showing the sales, gross 
profits percentage, gross profits on cost, net gross profit and expenses and the 
net profit or loss of the department for each year. It shows the sales for the year 
ended 28th January, 1920, were $28,034,374. They declined to $19,029,892 in 
1922, and to $18,486,746 in 1923 and then increased until 1927 when they were 
$24,071,223. The peak ended 21st January, 1926, $24,292,728. Since then there 
has been a decline in each year except the year ended 14th January, 1932, when 
there was a small increase and for the year ended 11th January, 1934, the sales 
were $11,422,858. The gross profits in those years as a percentage on cost 
before deducting workroom wages, which are not large were 24:4 per cent; 19-9 
per cent; 31-7 per cent; 33-5 per cent; 33-3 per cent; 33-9 per cent; 32-7 per 
cent. 

Q. That is in 1926—they were 32:7 per cent?—-A. Yes; and they have 
steadily climbed since then—for the year ended January, 1927, 33-4 per cent; 
for the year ended January, 1928, 35-5 per cent; for the year ended January, 
1929, 36 per cent; for the year ended January, 1930, 36-4 per cent; for the year 
ended January, 1931, 38-1 per cent; for the year ended January, 1932, 88-2 per 
cent; for the year ended January, 1983, 43 per cent; for the year ended January, 
1934, 43-5 per cent. 

Q. That is an increase of 11 per cent—approximately 11 per cent?—A. From 
1926. 

Q. That would be represented by the gross increased mark-up?—A. The 
maintained mark-up. The net profit or loss is shown in the last column. There 
is a loss in the year 1921 of $1,353,397. That is the year ended January, 1921, 
and a small profit in 1922. In 1923 there is a profit of $937,138. For the year 
ended January, 1924, there is a profit of $1,368,186. For January, 1925, there 
is a profit of $1,505,600. For the year ended January, 1926, there is a profit of 
$1,440,432. For the year ending January, 1927, there is a profit of $1,355,967; 
January, 1928, profit, $1,358,042; January, 1929, profit, $881,476; January, 1930, 
profit, $449,709; January, 1931, profit, $268,166; January, 1932, profit, $76,619; 
January, 1933, profit, $338,617; January, 1934, $517,938. 

Q. The operations of those departments have been profitable in every year 
except one in the last fourteen years?—A. Yes. 

Q. These net profits are arrived at after deducting the expenses which 
include the interest charge which has been referred to?—-A. Interest on stock 
and rent on the same basis as the Toronto stores. The profits have been in- 
creasing in the last year. They are the largest since 1929, but still very much 
smaller than they were in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. This department does not seem to have thrived in the good years 1927, 
1928 and 1929 like the other departments?—-A. As you will see, the mail order 
business was declining after 1927. 


Mr. Facror: We had complaints when this investigation started from the 
retail merchants about competition with the mail order business. This table is 
somewhat of a revelation to me; it shows a substantial decline in the mail order 
business in this store as well as the other departmental stores. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Factor, but should not we consider that in con- 
junction with the Canadian Store System which they control and their expansion 
in other activities like these order offices and so on, which, in a measure, are 
substitutes for the mail order business? 


Mr. Factor: Yes, but the mail order business, per se is declining con- 
tinuously—there is a substantial decline. 
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Mr. SomMMERVILLE: That is the Toronto mail order. 


Mr. Youne: You must not forget that those who were making the com- 
plaints could never tell us how much their own business had declined in the 
same time. 


Mr. SomMeErvILLE: The most serious complaints were from Prince Edward 
Island and from the west. 

Mr. Youne: The retail merchants came to complain that they lose their 
business to the mail order and Canadian Stores and could never tell us how much 
their business had declined. We asked that of them all, and none of them knew. 


The Witness: As far as order offices are concerned, the business done by 
order offices for the mail order department is included in here, but where the 
order offices sell the goods to the stores, as they do to some extent, that would 
not be included. 


The CHatrMAN: Nor would the Canadian Stores be reflected? 

The Witness: No. The Canadian Department Stores were existing busi- 
nesses which had been established for some time. 

Mr. Factor: Could you tell me the volume of business done by the Cana- 
dian Department Stores in the year ended January 11, 1934? 

The Witness: I think the total was about $6,000,000,—approximately 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. Youne: How much business were those stores doing before Eaton took 
them over? 

The Witness: I could not tell you. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were bankrupt anyway. 

Mr. Youna: They may have been doing business. 

The Witness: They were existing businesses, mostly in Ontario cities, which 
had been conducted for quite a number of years and had been brought out by 
a company which sold stock to the public, and which went bankrupt within 
about a year of commencement. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And if Eatons had not taken them over somebody else would have taken 
them over. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Would this decline in the mail order business be affected by the opening 
of the mail orders in the other parts of the country?—A. I could not say to 
what extent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. You do not know whether the opening up of retail outlets by Eatons 
is the cause or the effect of the decline in the mail order business, do you?—A. 
No. I think, naturally, part of the decline would represent reduced prices. I 
think it is likely that increased transportation facilities during the last ten 
years might affect the mail order business. 

Q. Simpson’s figures, as I remember them, show a 50 per cent decline in 
the volume of mail order business between 1920 and 1933. This is greater—this 
is over 60 per cent, is it not from $28,000,000 to $11,000,000?—A. You are speak- 
ing of the year 1920 when prices were very high. If you take the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926 you will find the sales running from $21,000,000 to $24,000,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. The Canadian Department Stores, which is a subsidiary of Eatons, did 
not open until 1926; is not that the explanation?—A. No, these stores were 
doing business in the cities before. 
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Q. Has there been any increase since they were taken over by the Eaton 
company from what it was prior to their being taken over?—A. I do not know 
what the volume was before they were taken over. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): A large part of the decline would be 
accounted for by the drop in prices. 

The Wirness: I think a considerable amount. 

Mr. Youne: A very large percentage of the farmers are not buying any 
more. They are not selling to the farmers, because they cannot buy. 

Mr. Facror: Have you a record of the number of transactions in the mail 
order department? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Sommervitte: There was a statement of that kind given earlier. 

Mr. Gorpon: Statement I-3. 

Mr. Factor: Have you a comparative figure for 1927 and 1933? 

Mr. Gorpon: Yes; in 1924 the number of transactions was 11,773,000. 

The CHairMAN: Where? 

Mr. Gorpon: The Toronto mail order, and they have increased to 1929, 
when the number of transactions was 13,585,000. 

Mr. Facror: What were they in 1933? 

Mr. Gorpon: In 1933 they were 9,034,000. The amount of the average sale 
has declined steadily since 1924. 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: The amount in 1924 was— 

Mr. Gorpon: $19.30. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What was it in 1929? 

Mr. Gorpvon: In 1929 it was $1.79; in 1933, it was $1.26. 

The Wirness: Item J-2 shows the details of the expenses year by year of 
the mail order division; it may not be printed. You see the largest expense is 
the catalogue expense, which in the last year was $706,473, and there is a state- 
ment being filed showing the makeup of the catalogue expenses. 

Mr. Heaps: What was that of the percentage of sales? 

The Witness: Roughly a quarter of the total expense of the business. 

Mr. Factor: Seven to eleven. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 6-7 per cent. 

The Wirness: About 64 per cent on sales. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Is there any way you can make up the cost of the corresponding services 
in the ordinary retail stores of the T. Eaton Company, services that correspond 
to services rendered by catalogue? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I do not think we were able to. 


Mr. Gorvon: Statement I-4 shows comparison of the business of the Toronto 
store, and the Toronto mail order; the catalogue expenses amounted to, in the 
mail order, 6-2 per cent. The actual advertising of the Toronto store was 3-8 
per cent, but there would be other items that should be added to the advertising 
to correspond with the catalogue. 


Mr. Youne: In the Toronto store you have the advertising, the display, 
and the clerks; against that you would have the catalogue and the warehouse- 
men who parcel the goods. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
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Mr. Gorpon: Then you would have the cost of the buildings in Toronto, 
which would have to be taken into consideration. 


The Witness: In total the expenses of the Toronto mail order department 
for the last year were 25-9 per cent on the cost, and the Toronto store expenses 
amounted to a percentage of 31-4 per cent on sales. The Toronto store expenses 
are higher than the Winnipeg store expenses for example, slightly higher than the 
Winnipeg store expenses, which are exactly 25 per cent and the Montreal, which 
are 29-1 per cent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. What is the comparison between the mail order and other expenses in 
Winnipeg?—A. The Winnipeg mail order expenses are 24-3 per cent; Winnipeg 
store expenses 25 per cent. 

Q. Is there any other place in the Dominion where you can make a com- 
parison?—A. We have not the Moncton mail order figures here. 

Q. It might indicate, if anything, the mail order was the cheaper way of 
merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not the most effective, because the other has overtaken it. Mail 
order is going down, and the other is going up?—-A. Expenses have been lower in 
this company on the mail order distribution. Statement J-3 shows the operating 
results on each of the various departments in the mail order business; indicates 
the sales and the various elements of cost, and the net profit or loss is shown 
on the last column. There were profits in every department except two; loss 
on those two departments being very nominal. 

The CHAIRMAN: $8. 


The WITNESS: $8 in one case, and $516 in the other. On statement J-4 is 
shown the details of the expenses charged to each of the operating departments. 
Statement J-5 shows the details of the catalogue expenses, and also the details 
of the sundry and general expenses shown on the other statements. We also 
have for the purpose, statement J-6, which shows the number of catalogues 
issued each year from 1929 to 1933. The number of catalogues issued in the last 
two years is less than what it was in 1929 and 1930, in spite of the fact that in the 
meantime they took over part of the Quebec territory which had previously 
been handled from Montreal; but the number of the smaller books which are 
issued from time to time for various sales, has been increased. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You say it is the semi-annual catalogue that has fallen off?—A. Yes, the 
semi-annual catalogue. The price spreads statement will be found on statements 
BB-1, BB-2, BB-3, etc., and with them are shown the comparative operating 
results of a number of the departments, not all of them, women and children’s 
underwear. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It shows the series of the items that are referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. That are bought for those departments?—A. Yes; women’s and misses’ 
coats, furniture and sewing machines, men’s and boys’ furnishings; men’s cloth- 
ing, boys’ clothing, boys’ coats, men’s and boys’ shoes; women’s and children’s 
shoes. We also have a separate memorandum on the tire departments of the 
Toronto and Moncton mail order divisions, which were specifically referred to 
in the evidence in connection with a memorandum which was lodged by the 
Summerside Board of Trade, I believe. 

Mr. Hears: You have not a printed sheet? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 

86332—218 
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The Wrrness: Certain of the statements are printed there. BB-20 shows 
the cost of 12 of the principal lines of tires sold by the Toronto and Moncton 
mail order departments in 1933, and their selling price, and the mark-up per- 
centage on cost, and of the same lines of tires in 1934. These lines form 
about around 30 per cent of the 1934 sales, but only about 10 per cent or less 
of the lines sold in 1933; because in that year a large proportion of the season’s 
business was done on the Hercules tires, which were sold at a lower price in the 
mid-summer catalogue. This shows the selling price on these tires was con- 
siderably reduced in 1934; whereas in 1933 the mark-up on cost was from 44-4 
to 77-1 per cent at Toronto, and from 36:7 per cent to 69-7 per cent for 
Moncton. In 1934, the mark-up on the price over cost is from 25-7 to 13-2 for 
Toronto, and 14:6 per cent to 24-3 in Moncton, that being probably due to the 
reduction in the price of tires of from 25 to $1.55 per tire. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Did some difference occur in the laid down price per unit?—A. No, 
there was no substantial change in the cost of laying the tires down. The only 
difference is— 

Q. They sold them cheaper?—A. In 1933, the company supplying the tires 
absorbed part of the excise tax which was imposed on tires in the earliest part 
of 1933, and in 1934, the Eaton company bore the whole of that cost. The 
company’s officials estimate that the cost of delivering these tires in Ontario 
would average about 32 cents a tire, and slightly higher in the Maritime 
provinces, so that after deducting delivery charges on the gross profits on, for 
instance, the Trojan, a 4.40 x 21 tire, the gross profit after deducting the 
estimated delivery charge would be 26 cents, or 6:8 per cent on the laid down 
cost; and on other sizes of tires, the gross profit would be slightly higher. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 4.40 x 21? 

The WiTNEss: Yes, a Trojan. 

Mr. Factor: What year, 1933, or 1934? 
The WITNESS: 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. $6.25 is the catalogue selling price?—A. The catalogue selling price on 
the right is $4.39, the cost $3.81, the mark-up 58 cents, 15-2 per cent on cost, 
and after deducting the estimated delivery cost of 32 cents, the mark-up would 
only be 26 cents or 6-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. 6-8 per cent on cost? That is only about 25 per cent on the cost of 
doing business in the mail order department?—A. Yes. 

: Q. So that if the mail order business were operated on that basis it would 
be in the red all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not last long?—A. No. 

Q. This is in the nature of a loss leader then?—A. I might say that, in 
general, the mail order department does not sell loss leaders. By examination 
of the detail price spreads statement, I think you will see that in most cases 
the mark-ups are 20 per cent or more on the lines shown on those statements. 
You will see from statement BB-2la that the volume of business has been 
greatly reduced since 1929. In 1933 it was I think about a third of what it 
had been in 1929. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, have you made up a statement of the tire department 
in the retail store, say in Toronto?—A. No. 
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Q. You have just the mail order division?—A. Yes, just the mail order 
division. It was an item that had been specifically referred to. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You will remember the committee were specifically 
asked to look into the mail order tire business by the Board of Trade of 
Summerside, Prince Edward Island, because of the ravages of that business 
on the Island. 

Mr. Factor: This statement seems to indicate, as far as the mail order is 
concerned, that the gross profit percentage is the lowest of any item that the 
mail order deals with. 

The Wirness: I would not say it is the lowest. I think if you would 
examine the items on the BB statement of price spreads you will find that 
most of them are above 20 per cent; there are some that are less than 20 per cent. 


' By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But, generally speaking, the price spreads in the mail order division 
run from 20 per cent to 50 per cent and 60 per cent. 
Mr. Itstey: They average 43 per cent. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, they average 43 per cent. 
The Wirnsss: I think, too, that probably the cost of delivering tires is 
slightly higher than it would be on many other lines of merchandise. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well now, in 1933 the mark-up on these tires was from 44 per cent to 
77 per cent?—A. Yes, in the year 1933. 

Q. And that has been reduced to a mark-up of 15 per cent to 25 per cent? 
—A. The officials stated that the higher mark-ups in 1933 and the reduced 
volume of business during the last few years have contributed more nearly 
to maintaining the ordinary retail selling prices on tires. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. I do not just understand that statement—A. Well, I understand from 
officials of the company that the tire companies endeavoured—particularly in 
1933—to stabilize prices to a greater extent than they had been in the past, and 
the T. Eaton Company said that they complied with their suggestion as to 


prices. 
Q. Yes, but the tire companies would still want them to sell tires; you say 
that the low prices of 1934 are due to the suggestion— --A. No, the higher 


prices of 1933. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are any of these tires manufactured in their own factory? Have they 
a rubber factory?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They have not a rubber factory?—A. No, sir. The tires on the schedule 
were made by the Dominion Rubber Company, and we examined certain of the 
records of that company, and we learned from them that the tires are the 
same quality as those sold through their own dealer organization under their 
trade names, and on statement BB-22 is shown a comparison of the laid down 
cost to the T. Eaton Company of those particular tires and the catalogue selling 
prices, which are practically the same in Ontario as in the Maritimes, and 
the estimated laid down dealer’s cost of the Dominion Rubber Company’s tires 
of corresponding brands and the list selling price to the consumer in Ontario 
and the Maritimes of those brands. 

The CHatRMAN: There is a vast difference between the two. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Could you read some of them into the records?—A. That statement is 
printed, sir. I think I had better describe first how these laid down costs are 
arrived at. In the case of the tires purchased by Eatons, they buy them f.o.b. 
the factory, and that is the laid down cost of them in Toronto, that is, after 
deducting the cash discount allowed by the company of 2 per cent, and a volume 
bonus given by the tire company of 10 per cent. In the case of the Dominion 
Rubber Company's own tires, the price to the dealer is a retail list price issued 
by the company less a 20 per cent discount less 2 per cent cash discount, less 
a volume bonus which varies according to the amount that the dealer sells. 
In the case of the Ontario dealers it was suggested by the Rubber Company 
that the case of the St. Catharines dealer was representative of the Ontario 
dealers, and we deducted the volume bonus of 10 per cent which was allowed 
to him. In the case of the Maritime dealers we deducted the average bonus 
and cash discounts allowed by the Dominion Rubber Company as a whole to 
all its dealers, which amounted to 5-82 per cent for the volume bonus and 
2 per cent cash discount. In this statement you will see that on the lines of 
tires which the Summerside Board of Trade referred to particularly—it is on 
page 2 of that statement—the 4 75/19 first grade tire—that was the one which 
they referred to and that shows a uire in the first, second and third grades; on 
the basis of a dealer’s cost, as we have calculated it, I have deducted the 
estimated volume, and the dealer’s cost is greater than the actual selling price 
of the T. Eaton Company in each case by 14 cents, 26 cents, and 24 cents 
respectively. The figures quoted in the evidence showed differences of 80 cents, 
88 cents, and 76 cents, due to them not having deducted anything for the 
volume bonus or the cash discount. 


By Mr. Bell: 

Q. Does the volume discount represent the difference between the Moncton 
price and the Ontario price?—A. The T. Eaton Company charges a slightly 
higher price on some tires in the Maritime mail order department. 

Q. Yes, but on that one you mentioned a while ago I notice that the 
Trojan 4-40/21 is $4.55 at Moncton and $4.29 at Toronto, a difference of 
16 cents. Would that not be accounted for by the bonus volume?—A. Are 
you speaking of the selling price of the Eaton tire? 

The CHarrMAN: He is talking about the mail order price which is something 
we are not talking about just now. 

The Witness: The mail order price at Moncton is slightly higher on account 
of the additional freight to the Maritimes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What we are talking about now, Mr. Bell, is the com- 
parison between the Eaton catalogue sale price and the ordinary dealer’s price, 
both the cost to the dealer and the selling price. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. In other words you found that on those 4:75/19 tires Eatons were selling 
them to the consumer for less than the dealer was able to buy similar tires for? 
—A. Yes. In other words, it confirms the general statement made by the 
Summerside Board of Trade but with a difference of 50 or 60 cents in the amount 
due to the fact of them not having deducted any volume bonus. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do the Eaton Company make a regular profit on the sale of those tires? 
—A. They made a very small profit. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Less than the necessary net profit to clear themselves. 


Mr. Factor: They made $1.33 on that 4-75/19 tire; the laid down cost was 
$6.47 and the advertised catalogue selling price was $7.90. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What was the spread, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Factor: On that particular tire the laid down cost is $6.47 and the 
advertised catalogue selling price is $7.90. 

The WITNESS: On that partciular tire there was $1.43 gross profit before 
deducting their delivery cost or expense of doing business. You will see that on 
the 30 x 33 tires they show a unit gross profit of 55 cents, and on the second 
grade 4.40/21 their gross profit was 98 cents; on the 4.50/21 it was $1.02. Those 
percentages are all shown on the statement BB-20 with the mark-up percentage. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is not the situation this, the ability to purchase their tires cheaper which 
enables them to sell cheaper which accounts for this discrepancy between the 
dealer and the catalogue business? 

Mr. Iustey: And their willingness to sell at a low mark-up? 

The WiTNEss: Yes, the two combined. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If they were selling those at their ordinary mark-up of 45 per cent the 
cost would greatly exceed the catalogue prices?—A. You would have more nearly 
what the condition was in 1933. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now, in that connection, we also learned from the Dominion 
Tire Company officials, or at least they made the statement that while these 
retail list prices are quoted as being the retail lists, the practice has developed 
among their dealers of selling at their net invoice cost and depending on their 
cash discount and volume bonus as their margin of profit, so that these retail 
list prices so called are not necessarily maintained. 

Q. We have the evidence of Mr. Eaton here to the effect that the con- 
sumer’s list prices were seldom attained; that is what you mean by the consumer’s 
list price on statement BB-22?—A. Yes, and we described that in the memor- 
andum of the company as the suggested selling price. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. The dealer cannot compete unless he is able to persuade the buyers 
that they are getting better tires—A. The dealers in most cases themselves 
put the tires on for the amount they charge, and the company’s experience 
also is that there are more adjustments allowed through dealers on defective 
tires than on tires purchased through mail order; the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany’s statement shows that their cost of doing business through their dealer 
organization and warehouse is higher, and that is their statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They are giving a service to the public through the putting on of the 
tires and the adjustments on the tires?—A. And having them available in stock 
at any time which the mail order department does not give. 

Q. The complaint was that by this process of reducing the price of the tire 
the dealer was put at an unfair advantage and the distributors who were in 
the habit of giving service to the people would be giving up the tire business 
and it would be monopolized by the mail order business—A. I think the 
statement indicates that the volume is very much less in 1933 than it had been 
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in rime years, but in 1934, up to the 24th May, it was double what it had been 
in 5 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not the practice of the mail order houses to put on a special price 
sale at a peak of the season, or like say about June?—A. Yes, last year they 
put on a special sale of Hercules tires. They were not manufactured by the 
Dominion Tire Company. 

Q. Have you got a record of that?—A. No, I have not. They were not 
specifically referred to in this particular complaint. 

Q. That is quite all right?—A. And the records of the Dominion Tire Com- 
pany do not show that these tires are being sold below cost. 

Q. All right?—A. That is, below the cost to them. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What are these dealers asking? Are they asking that Eatons be required 
to charge the same price as they do, for lesser service?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Are these complainants from Prince Edward Island asking that Eatons 
be ed to charge the same price for tires as they do and give much lesser 
service? 


Mr. SomMervILLE: He does not know what they are asking for. The ~ 


complaint came in that the tires were being sold at less than the dealers could 
buy them at. 

Mr. Youna: It appears that there is less service given with them. 

Mr. Hears: How long have they had tires in Prince Edward Island? 

Mr. Youne: Ever since tires were invented. 

Mr. Heaps: Oh no, no. It is only a few years ago that they didn’t allow 
any motor cars in Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): The same as Bermuda, no rubber, no liquor. 

Mr. Factor: Where is that? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Prince Edward Island. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, will you proceed, Mr. Richardson?—-A. The next section is the 
factory departments in Toronto. 

Q. The operations of the factories?—A. Yes. Statement Pa-1 is the first 
statement in your wage book. We show here the particulars of the operations 
of each of the factory departments, which are principally garment departments; 
also the thread department and suit case and harness department. This is for 
the year ended January 11, 1934. The total sales of the factory were $5,508,411 
for that year. It also shows the total volume of the work handled through the 
factory workrooms, which amounted to $1,999,851. These are not exactly 
factories, but it is on the same statement, the second last column of Pa-1. These 
workrooms have departments in which the goods are assembled or mixed, and 
lighter operations, such as candy manufacture. 

Q. What was the total of the operations of the factory?—A. The factory 
and workrooms combined had a total output of $7,508,262. A loss was shown 
on the factory departments of $164,153, and a profit on the workrooms of 
$85,230, or a net loss on the two of $78,923. The largest loss was in the men’s 
clothing department, that is F-7, in which the loss was $117,321. Losses were 
also shown in a number of the garment departments. 

Q. Children’s dresses, $33,000; women’s dresses, $43,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Woollen dresses, $38,000; girls’ mackinaws and children’s and misses’ 
coats, $19,000?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is, all of these departments were apparently operated at a loss 
during the past year?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did the company explain to you why they persisted in selling goods at 
a loss?—A. The policy of the company is for its factories to sell only to the 
store department in the various cities—the store department of the T. Eaton 
Company and the mail order department—and to sell in competition with other 
suppliers. That is, if the store departments do not wish to buy from the factory 
department, they are at liberty to buy elsewhere. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the men’s clothing department; they have to compete with Toronto 
and Montreal manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are selling to the various units?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so also with the women’s and children’s coats?—A. Yes; and the 
prices are fixed, in effect, by competition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose it would be equally correct to say that an outside factory must 
compete with this factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. If this factory’s price were lower than the outside factory’s, then they 
would buy from here, from their own factory?—A. Yes, presumably. 

Mr. Factor: I don’t think Montreal looks very much upon this as an ele- 
ment of competition. 


The Cuatrman: Not now. 


by Mr’ Factor: 


Q. Tell me, Mr. Richardson, how does the mark-up on the cost in clothing 
purchased from their own department compare with the mark-up on cost of 
that purchased from outside the department? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We had that. 
The Witness: You had that in your statement of price spreads. 
Mr. Factor: I don’t remember. 


The CHAIRMAN: We went into that pretty carefully some two or three days 
ago, and the record is here complete. 


The Witness: We didn’t arrive at an average. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Generally speaking, the mark-up is higher?—A. I don’t think you could 
say there is very much difference. 

Mr. Youne: That is on occasional lines, Mr. Sommerville. 

The Witness: We didn’t arrive at an average. 

Mr. Iustey: It was in Simpsons there was such a mark-up. There was a 
very much greater mark-up on the gocds they made themselves because they 
didn’t take a profit out of the factory. I remember that. But we could not get 
any such evidence of any such condition in Eatons. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But in the case of the Eaton factory there is a mark-up on the goods 
produced in the factory itself, is there not, over and above the cost of production? 
—A. There is no net profit, in some departments. The price is not determined 
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by the cost. It is a matter of ordinary buyer and seller as between the store 
department manager who is buying his goods and the factory department manager 
who is selling them. 


Q. Take, for instance, the foundation garments and lingerie department; 
that shows a profit of $22,000?—A. Yes. 

“ Q. Men’s and boys’ shirts shows a profit of $14,000 on the operation?—A. 
es. 

Q. And furs, $5,000; mufflers, ties and caps, $7,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thread, $17,500; and thread manufacturing, $37,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those would be the net margins of profit they would have after turning 
over the goods to the store?—A. Yes, that is their net profit after all expenses, 
interest and rent. 

Mr. Factor: Do you remember, Mr. Sommerville, whether there was a loss 
shown also in the merchandising department, in the men’s clothing department? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It was turned into a small profit this past year. 

Mr. Gorpon: It showed a profit of $8,800. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Something like that. Someone said it was attributable 
to the $15 suit. 

Mr. Gorvon: The profit was $8,930 in 1933. 

Mr. Facror: Was there a loss the year before? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There was a loss. 

Mr. Gorpon: Yes, a $16,000 loss. 

Mr. Factor: Here is the situation: There is a loss for the factory the year 
before of $83,350 and a loss in the merchandising, in 1932. 

Mr. Gorpon: $16,000. 

The Wirness: The Toronto store has been buying a decreasing proportion 
of its requirements from the Toronto factory, the Eaton Toronto factory. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Have Eatons as many factories now as they used to have?—A. I don’t 
know of any having been closed. 
Q. Do they say why they opened factories in the first place? 


Mr. Gorpon: They had one in Toronto for years. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Yes, but they began some time. Did they tell you why they began open- 
ing factories in the first instance?—A. We didn’t inquire into that. 

Mr. Youne: You didn’t inquire into that. It would be interesting to know. 

The Witness: Statement Pa-2 shows the operating results for a five-year 
period. It shows the total sales and costs for each of these years; and also it 
shows the breakdown of the net profit or loss by departments. The volume 
decreased from $9,757,237, in 1929, to $5,508,411 in 1933, there having been a 
profit for the year 1929 of $203,620, and a loss in each succeeding year. 
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StaTEMENT No. Pa-2 


MANUFACTURING STATEMENT oF Facrory DEPARTMENTS FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 INcLUSIVE 


Year 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Inventory of Raw Materials, Goods in Process and 
inished Goods at beginning of year—at est- 
Ainisitedeavaluehe Ati iets. AhELTA MED eet Ti 1,742,451] 1,567,258] 1,617,133] 1,110,291 966, 362 
Purchases (including duty, exchange, freight, cart- 
age, buying office and overhead charge)...... 5, 656, 259] 5,194,122) 3,704,138) 3,139,324] 3,628, 647 
Wages—Piece Work and Time Work, Foremen, 
Management and Office Salaries and other 
AMAGCIAY MRGTVAS SOR Rk Gy SORE eA EH Ieee oti 2,985,595] 2,945,039] 2,189 527) 1,708,941} 1, 734,034 
Manufacturing Expenses: 
ISP Stecne bao a bogie ace ee EMG Se hes harm ae a oep 94,417 85, 728 74, 240 57,308 54,101 
TRIES Cie oR oe te DE ete are CURE ges RE 200, 861 211,079 188, 549 153, 341 151, 267 
IOWEANUEOteAMM Gee te ec ee 27,524 29,417 24, 307 24,924 19,898 
EIN PAO Ce Rn ye eke ke hes Fak via vols: 17,405 21,473 12, 587 8,275 8,924 
Commission Wages. . Sane aes co) o ro) 8,125 8,423 
Interest and Depreciation on Plant... See an 28,469 23,428 17, 330 15, 248 10, 974 
DireGcipbmpense Was cey.. asat koi dase ore’ - 161,198 154, 144 114, 167 90,118 91,902 
Grneralpbixpensesc. ict sme hs 189,499 187,373 123; 257 107,729 97,960 
BXpenSOMWVAPOS Mit. Fed te hl ts MOST 8 17,197 17,735 17,504 12,499 10, 161 
eo taleee eye Se eo ee. 736, 570 730, 377 571,941 477, 567 453,610 
11, 120, 875|10, 436, 796) 8,082,739] 6,436,123] 6,782,653 
Inventory of Raw Materials, Goods in Process and 
Finished Goods at end of year—at estimated 
Sill Ce Memos PE ok etait s Fann ee ete een ayrats acd 1,567, 258] 1,617, 133] 1,110,291 966,362) 1,110,089 
WastonOutputey che. OIRO Oe I. 9,553,617] 8,819, 663} 6,972,448] 5,469, 761) 5, 672,564 
ltimoieeGeOutpuite Ace Ve ak eRe eee 9,757,237) 8,712, 123) 6,706, 562} 5,385,635} 5,508, 411 
Profit or Loss as shown by Company’s accounts... 203,620) 107,540) 265,886 84,126) 164,153 
Profit or Loss by Departments: 
F 2 Foundation Garments and Lingerie..... 29,127 23,319 23, 603 33, 867 22,009 
F 3 Men’s and Boys’ Shirts and Pyjamas... 406 6,741 1,359 2,864 14,836 
F 5 Women’s and Misses’ Silk Dresses...... 9,856 5,458 39,435 25,862 43,057 
F 6 Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Women’s 
(CORTICES Rt aan Ce a CR eee ee 11,201 12,834 3,622 14, 556 7,409 
PEP A rete wtih ge tt ee a ca 19,872} 134,880] 142,012)  83,350| 117,321 
F 8 Children’s Dresses, Waists, Women’s 
and Misses’ Cotton Dresses.......... 12, 148 57,368 53,414 25,312 33,101 
eGmebrs,: . 644i. PRR) PROSE, 2, 538 6, 736 10,697 5,189 5,389 
F 10 Ties, Mufflers, Caps and Button Manu- 
facturing. (Vie WaNr es. SEER. | 19,372 4,642 10,973 (Gis 7,473 
Heslea Sunt Cases, Hamesssetee ss ..........: 9,816 934 15,282 7,502 10,993 
F 12 Woollen Dresses, Skirts and Rain Coats 60, 160 18,176 30,257 12,282 38,190 
F 14 Buttons, Caps and Shrinking 2 GUO 3 Sk a AE, Wa ee eee le 
F 15 Girls’ Mackinaws and Ski Skirts, Child- 
Tenvsiand Masses, Goats... srs 5. 1,740 11,348 18,732 21,645 19,261 
F 19 Thread Stock and Shrinking.. Oey lal Bayon! 21,891 17,556 17,540 
F 20 Universal Thread Company Limited. . 2,022 3,150 3,220 1,261 §25 
Ht Thread Manufacturing. ......°...00.0.... 24,345 23, 167 17, 626 27,406 37,407 
ER ortetl seeps it eee ey kL RRR ORNL at. 203,620) 107,540) 265,886 84,126) 164,153 


Losses are shown in black type. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The men’s clothing shows a loss in four years out of the five, a very 
substantial loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is the major item in the loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Of course, these departmental factory losses are after being charged with 
interest and space?—-A. Quite. 

Q. And bearing their proportion of the overhead?—A. There is a further 
summary dealing with that. Just in passing, there is a separate section of the 
memorandum on the factories which we will file, dealing with the men’s clothing 
department, which shows that there has been a very great reduction in the 
volume of that department. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I suppose that is caused by the establishment of these one-price manu- 
facturing chain stores?—A. The factory officials attribute it to competition from 
Quebec more than from any other source. 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. That is, the drop in their volume they attribute to competition from 
Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. Statement Pa-3 shows a ten-year period, the invoice output, 
which dropped from $11,940,000 in 1924 to $5,508,000 in 1933; the profit or loss 
before charging interest on stock, interest and depreciation on plant or any rent; 
and the final profit or loss as shown by the company’s statement; that indicates 
the extent of the interest and the amount of rent charged against each depart- 
ment’s operation. 


The CuarrMAN: We will have that put in, in full, Pa-3. 


Statement No. Pa-3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE Net PRorit oR Loss OF THE MANUFACTURING FACTORY DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 


YEARS 1924 To 1933 INcLUSIVE AND CERTAIN EXPENSES CHARGED TO THESE DEPARTMENTS 


Profit or Interest Net profit 

Output loss before | Interest and or loss as 

Year invoiced certain on depre- Rent shown by 
expenses stock ciation Company’s 

on plant records 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1924 ees. Hee. Se eee. 11, 940, 698 610, 499 127,891 26,345 207, 556 248,707 
O25 8 ccs UO een 11, 782, 869 491,612 122,091 25, 533 207, 172 136, 816 
O26 ee a 11,562, 508 811,433 108, 003 29,404 203,337 470, 689 
IQ 27s ae ee 11, 068, 948 653, 848 117,745 29,839 201, 328 304, 936 
LO DR ease et mee 11,197,844 746, 122 107,579 28,679 226, 034 383, 830 
1929-552... SORP RG... ee 9. ta 2am 527, 367 94,417 28,469 200, 861 203, 620 
ASLO ay ames Geen a eb Je orale 8,712, 123 212, 695 85, 728 23, 428 211,079 107,540 
LOST eee ene canes 6,706, 562 14, 238 74, 240 17,330 188, 549 265,886 
DO PA igeinaee mare cance sida aa gus Wi 5,385, 635 141,771 57, 308 15, 248 153,341 84,126 
HE RU Gasser ane 5, 508, 411 52,189 54,101 10, 974 151, 267 164,153 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It indicates that for last year the amount of interest on stock was 
$54,000; interest and depreciation on plant, $10,974, and for rent, $151,000?— 


IN NEES. 


oe 
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Q. A total of $215,000?—A. Yes. But as in the case of the other Toronto 
departments, this is before supplementary expenses which I have dealt with at 
length in that connection. 

Statement Pa-4 shows operations of the men’s clothing factory for a five- 
year period. Pa-5 is the suitcase and harness department for a five-year period. 

Q. Does this give us an indication of the number of day workers there were 
in this department?—A. No, that was shown in the wage figures we had 
yesterday. 

Q. Take for instance, piece work wages: in 1930 they were $664,000, and 
today they are $311,898?—A. Yes. The average number of boys in 1929 was 
309 in that department, and in 1933 there was an average of 196; but they may 
have worked less time in 1933 than in the other year. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I see the suitcase and harness department of the factories showed a loss 
for the last three years?—-A. Yes, there had been a very large decline in the 
business of this department; $462,000 in 1929, to $182,000 in 1933. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is it picking up any in the last few months?—A. I did not go into that. 
Mr. Nasu: Harness is picking up, also I understand straps. 


Mr. RicHarpson: The operations of the printing department are shown on 
Pa-6. The printers department does practically all of its work for the Eaton 
Companies, about 5 per cent only of its output having been for outside sup- 
pliers. There is a separate section in the memorandum on this. On PB-1 are 
shown the cost of a number of Women’s and Misses’ Dresses manufactured in 
Department F-H, arranged according to material, labour and overhead expenses’ 
showing the total cost, the invoice price to the retail department, the initial retail 
selling price, etc. of these goods in the Toronto store department. 

Q. And it shows a mark-up in—?—A. And the mark-ups in the store 
department. 

Q. That is children’s dresses and women’s and misses’ dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supplied to the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this follows it through from material, labour and mark-up, right 
through. The first case is Order 3628; Material $10.56?—A. Piecework labour, 
$4.70, estimated time of productive and non-productive work including manage- 
ment $2.45, total labour $7.15; estimated expense $1.26; or $18.97 per dozen. 

Q. That is on dresses?—A. Yes. The invoice price to the store was $19.50, 
and that shows a small profit to the factory. In numerous instances it shows 
that the factory actually sold these goods to the store at a loss. 

Q. Following that particular item through: The mark-up was $14.73 in the 
store, the total labour was $7.15?—A. Yes. 

Q. That statement gives the amount of labour involved, the percentage of 
mark-up on the invoice which was 71 per cent?—A. That is the initial mark-up. 
In the case of Women’s Coats the mark-downs would be heavier. 

Q. The next one shows 52 per cent, the next 59, the next 86, the next 47, 
and then 102 per cent, 48, 51, 47, 46, 51, and 51 per cent?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And these departments have shown in the last four years a loss in 
the factory department?—-A. You will see that on most of these items the invoice 
price is less than the total cost of the goods—I should not say most of them, 
but a number of them—the price is less. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then we have item 7173: material $11.38, labour $4.24 (direct labour) 
on that dozen dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be 35 cents a dress. Then the estimated time of productive 
and non-productive workers including management was $2.61, a total labour of 
$6.85; estimated expenses $1.30, a total cost of $19.53, invoice price $16.50?—A. 
That is a factory loss of $3.03 per dozen on that order. 

Q. Then that order was shown on the sales ticket at $17.49, and the mark-up 
was to $35.40, or a profit of $17.91 per dozen, or 102 per cent?—A. Yes. The 
mark-up was $17.91 by the store. The next statement is a similar statement 
of department F-12, showing the cost and the retail selling prices and the mark- 
ups in the same way. 

Q. Skirts and raincoats: that shows the percentage of mark-up on the 
factory invoice prices range from 48 per cent to 67 per cent on a number of items 
there?—A. Yes. And again there are quite a number of items sold by the 
factory to the store at a loss to the factory. 

Q. The Women’s Coat Department?—A. It shows the same type of informa- 
tion with the same generally lower retail mark-up, and generally fewer items 
sold below cost by the factory to the store. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Would you say that this loss was due to the fact that the factory had 
to compete with factories in Ontario and Quebec?—A. That is what the factory 
management attribute the loss to, yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In these cases, take women’s suits, you have a total piecework labour 
of $1.925, and an estimated time of work of a productive and non-productive 
type including management of $1.58—that is almost as much as the piecework 
labour itself?—-A. Yes, of course in that particular department it is possible 
that there was more time work than piecework. 

Q. The total labour at any rate was $3.54 per coat, and the invoice price 
to the store was $17.23; and the retail selling price was $23.50, a mark-up of 
36 per cent?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up is 36 per cent in that case, the factory 
made a profit of $1.03 on that sale. Then the next statement is a similar state- 
ment for the men’s clothing factory. 

Q. And that shows mark-ups of 24 per cent to 100 per cent on suits, top 
coats and overcoats made to measure?—A. Some of these are ready made and 


some are made to measure. 
Q. Now, take for instance that $16.50 suit?—A. That was a 3-piece made- 


to-measure suit. 
Q. The cost of the material was $7.19, the labour in this factory $4.56, non- 


productive labour including management 41 cents, a total labour charge of $4.97 
and the mark-up was $4.57?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up by the store was 38.3 


per cent. 

Mr. Facror: In connection with this suit the total cost to the factory was 
$11.93 per suit. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: What would be the comparative cost of that suit if made in 
the Montreal factory, do you remember offhand?—A. Slightly lower. 

Mr. Nasu: That will be given to you. 

The Witness: You will have a comparison of the various costs set up. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have an initial mark-up there of $4.57 as compared with piecework 
labour cost of $4.56 in that factory. Then, here is a double-breasted overcoat 
selling for $25, and the piecework labour was $3.61 and the mark-up $12.54?— 
A. The initial mark-up in that case was 100.6 per cent, that would be one of the 
higher mark-ups of the Toronto store. In each case the basis upon which these 
costs are estimated are described in this memorandum, it is rather technical. 

Q. Then Number 5, a winter overcoat; the cost of labour $3.72 on a $19.75 
overcoat?—A. Yes. 

Q. The mark-up of $7.29?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up in the store was 
58-5 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What I cannot understand about the $16.50 suit is how they were able 
to manufacture in the factory to get this suit at $11.93?—A. You have full infor- 
mation on the comparative cost of making suits selling at that price in your 
various factories a little later on. I think it might be wise to leave it until then; 
but you would see this, Mr. Factor, that the labour costs on that suit were only 
a very little lower than on the $19.50 made-to-measure suits, and on the Eatonia 
ready-made suit, selling at $25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The labour cost is practically the same?—A. Yes. There was no particular 
effect on the Toronto factory employees of the sale to Eatons of these suits, 
but the factory sold at a loss of $1.70 based on this estimate of cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Yes, they cost the factory $12.95?—A. I mean, the costs prepared by the 
factory showed a slightly lower cost, but they were adjusted for the actual 
overhead in a couple of respects. There is also a statement on Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Factory Department in F-31. In Montreal it shows a loss in each of 
the last four years, with a profit in 1929; the results being in 1929 a profit of 
$35,951; in 1930 a loss of $25,771; in 1931 a loss of $77,562; in 1932 a loss of 
$12,344; and in 1933 a loss of $78. There was also a statement of Department 
F-41, the St. John factory, showing losses of up as high as $5,600 in four years, 
and a profit of $6,187 in 1930. 


Mr. Factor: That is shirts and overalls? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Shirts and overalls. 


The Witness: There is also submitted—. 

Q. By the way, in connection with this factory at Montreal someone asked 
a question as to why the wages seemed to be higher there than in the Toronto 
plant; had that to do with the work that was being done, the runs, being on 
certain classes that would enable them to continue on that work. Perhaps Mr. 
Nash could tell us the reason for the Montreal factory having a better wage 
scale than in the Toronto factory. 


_ Mr. Nasu: Yes, because the goods were being made there in a smaller 
factory, there was not such a large variety, and in Montreal the runs generally 
were longer than they were in Toronto. 


The Witness: Particularly in respect to the Women’s Dress Department, 
where the runs are very large. There is also submitted Statement PS-2, which 
details the cost of certain overalls, work-shirts and other goods produced by the 
St. John factory. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes.—A. And the retail selling price on a producing basis, and the mark- 
up percentage in the retail store over cost. 

Q. Now, St. John Factory Department, F-41. Take the first item—khaki 
combinations?—A. Material cost $13.68, labour $4.39, estimated expense 24 
cents, total estimated cost $18.31; interest, depreciation and factory expense 
$1.99, total estimated cost $20.30. Invoiced at the same price, plus sales tax, 
total cost $21.52. Retail unit selling price $30 or a mark-up of $8.48; initial 
mark-up percentage of 39.4. 

Q. The labour charge in this item of one dozen overalls was $4.39 and the 
mark-up $8.48. The next item—blue combinations. The labour charge there is 
$4.51 and the store mark-up is $8.48?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next one is black and blue overalls. Labour $3.36, store mark- 
up $4.16. 

Mr. Heaps: What is the cost of the goods? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The cost of the goods is $9.89 in that case. 


The Witness: That is the cost of the material. The cost of the goods in the 
store was $19.80. 

Mr. Heaps: What was the cost of the denim that went into the manufacture 
of the goods? 


The Witness: $9.89. 
Mr. Hears: Per dozen. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. $3.36 labour for a dozen overalls would represent something like 30 
cents apiece?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is for the making. Here is the same thing again—overalls $6.15? 
—A. This would be 50 cents each. 

Q. Material 50 cents, labour for making overalls 15 cents, estimated expense 
1 cent, direct cost 66 cents, depreciation 6 cents, estimated cost 72 cents?—A. 
Those were sold at a loss to the store—68+1 cents plus sales tax brought the total 
cost up to 724 cents—retail selling price $1.10 or an initial mark-up of 52.1 
per cent. 

@. And the mark-up was 37 cents—labour 15 cents on that dozen?—A. Yes. 
That is the end of that section. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just before you leave that. In F-7, which is the men’s clothing factory 
which we have been examining, it will be noted that the labour in as far as the 
actual making up of the articles is concerned—the proportion of the selling 
price is comparatively small in some of these items cited a moment ago by 
Mr. Sommerville. For instance, here is one: labour cost $5.97, retail mark-up 
or profit added, $11.15—about double what the labour cost is. Here is another 
one, $4.62?—-A. That is the productive labour cost. 

Q. That is what I am referring to only. 

Mr. Facror: What significance has that? 


The CuHatRMAN: I am going to point out what I think is the significant 
point. Another item shows $4.62 and a mark-up of $11.15. Another is $3.61 
and the mark-up is $12.54. Another one is $3.72 and the mark-up is $7.29. If 
you turn over to what you were at yesterday concerning wages you will find 
in that department, F-7, there were three pages of details showing about one 
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hundred operatives who earned substantially less than the minimum wage and 
received no bonuses, running from $5 down to less than $1 in some instances 
below the minimum wage. 


_ The Witness: That is about that many operatives in three different 
weeks. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: There were in that department an average of about 200 
piece workers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Each page is for a separate week. That would be 
about 35 on a page. 


The Witness: There was, generally, a substantial percentage below the 
minimum wage so that there might be, roughly, 40 people affected each week 
on the average who would not be bonused. 


The CuHairmMaAn: Who were receiving less than the minimum wage and 
were not bonused? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Would it be possible to carry that a step further and figure out how 
much of the gross profit was paid out in wages ultimately? Mr. Stevens has 
given us how much of the productive cost was paid out in wages—now, how 
much of the spread between the cost to the store and the ultimate selling price 
was paid out in wages?—-A. We are compiling, but have not quite completed, 
a break-down of the sales dollar in the department stores we are examining 
into, but I cannot offhand tell you just what it will show for any particular 
company. 


The CuHamrMAN: You are getting up a statement on that? 


Mr. Facror: You are not intimating that there are some more investiga- 
tions, are you? 


The Witness: No, these figures are merely being compiled. 
Witness Retired. 


Water Gorpon, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Turn to statement L-1. Will you just give us the report on the operation 
of the groceterias?—A. L-1 shows the comparative results of the groceteria 
unit operated by the T. Eaton Company Limited for the years 1929 to 1933 
inclusive and indicates that a loss has been incurred in each year. 

Q. How many groceterias do they operate?—A. At 15th May, 1934, there 
were 38 of these groceterias in operation in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan which were controlled from Toronto. The company operates other 
groceterias in addition to these 38. In the west a few of the large department 
stores manage directly some of the groceterias, and in the Maritimes a chain 
is operated by Canadian Stores Limited. The Toronto office of the Eaton 
Company supervises the purchases of the groceterias at Timiskaming and Rouyn 
which are controlled from Montreal. Do you want the names of the 38? 

Q. Well, we have them in the record, have we not?—A. They can go into 
the record. 
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Q. You had better put them in—A. The names of the places where they 
are located are:— 


Eastern Stores: Barrie, Ontario; Cobalt, Ontario; Cornwall, Ontario, Galt, 
Ontario; Guelph, Ontario; ‘Kirkland Lake, Ontario; Kingston, Ontario; Belle- 
ville, Ontario: Brantford, Ontario; Brockville, Ontario; Chatham, Ontario; 
Kitchener, Ontario ; Lindsay, Ontario; Niagara F alls, Ontario; Orillia, Ontario; 
Oshawa, Ontario; St. Thomas, Ontario; Smiths Falls, Ontario; Timmins, On- 
tario; Welland, Ontario; Kapuskasing, Ontario; North Bay, Ontario; Peter- 
borough, Ontario: St. Catharines, Ontario; Sault ‘Ste. Marie, Ontario; Stratford, 
Ontario; Sudbury, Ontario; Woodstock, Ontario. 

Western Stores: Fort Frances, Ontario: Fort William, Ontario; Kenora, 
Ontario; Dauphin, Manitoba; Portage, Manitoba; Transcona, Manitoba; North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

This statement, showing the losses in each year, can be broken down to 
show the results of the eastern units—that is the main Ontario units and the 
western units consisting of three Ontario stores at Fort Frances, Fort William 
and Kenora; three Manitoba stores and two Saskatchewan stores—and this 
break-down indicates that the western eight stores have shown a profit in each 
year. 

Q. Each year for the last five years?—A. Each year for the last five years. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): What is the profit in each store? 

The Witness: I have not got that. 


The CuatrMan: Is that profit in the western section substantial? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just have that entered in the record?—A. In the year 1929 the eastern 
group showed a loss of $61,106, the western group showed a profit of $480, a net 
loss of $60,626; in 1930 the eastern group showed a loss of $25,839 and the 
western lot showed a profit of $8,759 or a net loss of $17,080; in 1931 the 
eastern group showed a loss of $74,135 and the western group showed a profit of 
$18,075, a net loss of $56,060; in 1932 the eastern losses were $106,007 and the 
western profits were $14,018, a net loss of $91,989; in 1933 the eastern losses 
were $105,597 and the western profits were $33,665 or a net loss of $71,932. 

The store managers make purchases locally to a limited extent, but the 
bulk of the buying is done by the grocery department of T. Eaton Company, 
Limited, Toronto, which places orders estimated to cover their requirements 
for the Toronto grocery department, the groceteria department located in the 
Toronto store and the other groceterias. 

Q. Now, in the operation of these groceterias, they are operated as part of 
the Toronto store?—A. Yes, one unit of the T. Eaton Company, Limited. 

Q. It is not a separate company operating itself?—A. No. 

Q. And these losses are directly reflected in the merchandising operations 
of the Toronto store?—A. Yes, they would be shown on statement D-1. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And this is a department somewhat different from others in that it has 
a single buying system for these groceterias?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They have quite a rapid turnover in the grocery department, have they 
not?—A. I presume so. 
Q. About what proportion would the turnover be?—A. About nine times. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, upwards of nine times. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The turnover of stock would be about nine times a year; at least, the 
sales are equivalent to a turnover of nine times a year?—A. That is a better way 
of putting it. 

Q. Notwithstanding these profits in the west, the net loss has been sub- 
stantial every year?—A. Yes. 

Q. From $17,000 to $91,000 in three years? 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Is there any credit given in this groceteria business, or is it all cash? 
—A. I cannot tell you; we made a very brief examination of this unit; it is a 
small unit—I understand it is all cash. 

Q. The net result is that the independent grocer has to compete with a 
business which recoups its losses out of some other branch of merchandise?— 
A. Yes, that is correct. 


Q. In addition to that, a department which operates on an all cash basis?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before you leave the Toronto store, I would like to deal with a depart- 
ment which was dealt with the day before yesterday?—A. AA-47. 

Q. A department having to do with the question of drugs, which came up in 
a very definite way the other day. The operations of this department may pro- 
vide us with some information that might be helpful to the committee?— 
A. AA-48, the fourth line from the top. 

Q. The drug department, D-10. Now, with reference to this department, 
you are submitting a statement of sample drugs, and the prices paid, the dis- 
counts given, special discounts, and the unit laid down cost, the indicated seli- 
ing price and the amount of the mark-up and the percentage of same?—A. Yes, 
there are two statements. AA-47 shows the examples of the spread and the 
different items of drugs which are sold; AA-48 is a similar statement for patent 
medicine. They are divided, and we showed them on two different statements 
instead of one. 


Mr. Instey: Before you go into the details, perhaps you could tell us if 
private brands were sold at a very high mark-up as compared with nationally 
advertised standard brands of drugs? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Their own manufacture?—A. Statement AA.49 shows examples of the 
initial mark-up on drugs which they manufactured themselves, and as far as the 
examples shown in the statement are concerned, which are more or less repre- 
sentative, they are slightly higher, but we did not take a weighted average. 

Q. The drugs on AA.49 are drugs that are manufactured or put up by the 
firm itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is put up in their own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the first, medicinal oil; tell us what that indicates?—A. The factory 
material and labour costs were 21-2 cents; factory selling price to the store 
was 32 cents, so that the factory has a gross profit before its expenses of 10-8 
cents. The gross profit percentage on cost, on the material and labour, would be 
50-9 per cent, out of which it would have to pay its expenses. 

Q. Now, in connection with those sales, they have one price— 

Q. Carry that right through please—A. The unit laid down cost to the store, 
after adding sales tax and so on, is 34 cents; the indicated selling price was 75 
cents, a mark-up of 41 cents, or 121-1 per cent on costs to the store. 

Q. That is to say, the factory had a mark-up of 50 per cent on the manu- 
factured cost, and then the store had—-—A. On labour and material. 
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Q. —a mark-up of 121 per cent on the price paid by the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next one, nerve food—A. I should like to point this out, that 
there are two prices to the store, one for merchandise sold in the regular way 
over the counter, and another for merchandise which is going to be placed on sale. 

Q. A special sale?—A. A special sale. Merchandise which is going to be 
sold on special sales is transferred to the store at a lower price. 

Q. A lower mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this particular case, the mark-up on the factory gross profit on the 
same drug, when sold for a special sale, was 41-5 per cent?—A. Yes; and the 
laid down cost to the store was 31-8 cents. The selling price was 65 cents; the 
mark-up to the store 33:2, or 104-4 per cent. 

Q. The next item is nerve food?—A. Nerve food; regular price, material and 
labour cost, 9-5 cents. The factory made a gross profit of 7 cents, or 73-7 per 
cent; the cost to the store was 17-5 cents; the selling price was 35 cents, a per- 
centage mark-up of 100 per cent. 

Q. The factory gross was 73-7 per cent, and on top of that the store had a 
mark-up of 100 per cent?—A. And on similar merchandise for a special sale, 
a mark-up of 66-7 per cent to the store. 

Q. A mark-up of 66-7 per cent to the store? A factory mark-up of 36-8 
per cent?—A. On labour and material costs. Now, in addition, there is a third 
price in certain cases. Hypophosphates Cloudy are sold at three different prices; 
the regular price, the special sale price, and what they call the family sale price. 

Q. In each case the factory has a gross profit, in the regular way 26 per 
cent; on the special sale, 15 per cent; on the family sale 9-9 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In that case the store had a mark-up of 75 per cent in the regular way, 
71-2 per cent in the special sale, and 74 per cent in the family sale?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that carries us through. Here is camphor oil, further down?—A. 
Material and labour costs, 11-5. The factory made a gross profit of 5 cents; 
laid down cost to the store was 17:5. 

Q. What was the mark-up?—A. The mark-up percentage on labour and 
material cost, 43-5 per cent; laid down cost to the store, 174 cents; selling price 
30 cents, a mark-up percentage of 71:4 per cent. 

Q. Then you have Fruit saline?—A. Material and labour costs in the factory 
were 11-7 cents. The factory made a gross profit of 8:3 cents, percentage 70-9 
per cent; laid down cost to the store was 21 cents; the indicated selling price 
35 cents, a mark-up of 65-4 per cent. 

Q. On the next page you have milk of magnesia toothpaste?—A. Milk of 
magnesia toothpaste, factory, labour and material cost 7-56 cents. The factory 
made a gross profit of 2-44 cents. Merchandise sold for regular purposes at a 
mark-up of 32-2 per cent. The unit laid down cost to the store was 114 cents; 
the indicated selling price 18 cents, a mark-up of 53-2 per cent. 

Q. Take the last item, the lowest mark-up, boracie acid?—A. Boracic acid, 
taking the one pound unit, material and other costs, 12:3 cents; gross profit on 
the regular merchandise to the factory, 4:7 cents, or 38-2 per cent. The unit 
laid down cost to the store, 18 cents. The indicated selling price, 25 cents; the 
initial mark-up percentage 38-9 cents. On the merchandise sold on the family 
sale basis, the mark-up percentage was reduced to 16-9 per cent to the store. 

Q. On the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. 17-9 on the factory and 16-9 to the store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What is the significance of the family sale?—A. It is just a method of 
distribution so far as the company is concerned; but when they are putting on 
this merchandise, for what they call a family sale, they reduce the selling price, 
and the factory takes part of the reduction as well, they reduce the amount 
they pay to their factory. 

Mr. Youne: An Eaton family sale. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. On the family sale price, the mark-up ordinarily seems to be more 
than on the regular sale?—A. No, less, Mr. Kennedy. 
Q. It is more in several cases?—A. It may be below. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The store has more, the factory a little less. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. I do not see the difference between one and the other?—A. They have 
three selling prices. Regular merchandise is sold at one price. If they have a 
sale, it sells at a slightly reduced price. Then they sometimes have what they 
call family sales when they reduce the selling price still further. They make 
a higher mark-up, because when selling merchandise in the family sale, they 
reduce the price which they paid for it. 

Q. Ordinarily, on the family sale, the price to the public for any given 
article is less, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, these department operations showed a profit?—A. Statement AA-50 
shows the comparative operating results of the store drug department? 

Q. Consistently for five years it has made a net profit?—A. A net profit 
in every year. Statement AA-51 shows the results of the operations of the 
factory drug department, and it also shows the profit in every year. 

Q. That indicates the factory has maintained a profit in each year of its 
operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a maintained mark-up? Now, turning to the operations of the 
Winnipeg store and mail order, which you examined.—A. Statement M-1 is the 
first statement after the BB’s and after the AA’s. 

Q. MM-1?—A. M-1, before that. Statement M-1 shows results of each 
of the operations of each of the departments of the Winnipeg store, for the year 
1933, and indicates that there are 57 departments out of which 38 of them made 
profits, and 19 of them made losses. The largest profit was made by the 
bargain basement department, which amounted to $52,601.22. 

Q. Whereabouts is that; whereabouts is the reference?—A. After the groce- 
teria. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3421 


StateMENT No. M-—3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING OF THE WINNIPEG Store 1924 To 1933 INcLUSIVE 


(Number of liaes of Advertising) 


Evening Total Cost 

Year Free Tribune Total of all 
Press Advertising 

$ 

Te Ree 00,60 6 OAS EERO EE CRESS APIA Pa? ahaa Aor ao 1,341,536 | 1,384,315 | 2,725,851 230, 065 
NO DG Mies eer: ps ciaatty ei. . ee Soe IE 1,494,324 | 1,477,036 | 2,971,354 260, 328 
TEP o360.0 6 cdo db: CUE SN ER OID ieee As <ones Hie mnie 1,662,555 | 1,661,145 | 3,323,700 306, 303 
UPR cso. 06-805 REO O ROTC Eee CAC ASUS Orc nnoeee 2,069,720 | 2,046,051 | 4,115,771 362, 309 
ODS eae: is tele nto. a 5 war ofatslae tee Geavehtu tee oie che + 2,166,687 | 2,143,890 | 4,310,577 426, 540 
OR yf niece iocte cielo cies ste bc cdeaiesiccte sv sel 2,096,746 | 2,096,645 | 4,193,391 407, 598 
TRAD. 3 ceo 9 Gieira 6:00 CE Shek IRAE cee Hel Pi i yc he 2,100,724 | 2,101,365 | 4,202,089 401, 024 
TO See eit eels eachche chee Soe caalecetitatuapiyeness diche 1,968,233 | 1,960,902 | 3,929,135 371,516 
TOE P acla.c'l OS o Big OE Ero RSI Care eI HEC ich Ae One re a 1,797,664 | 1,801,812 | 3,599,476 341,409 
MOS AMERY ees ies = fit Brae «otek eo este acy «fave ots ekchaite. fe ame cal « 1,799,285 | 1,820,264 | 3,619,549 329, 139 
18,497,474 | 18,493,419 | 36,990,893 3,436, 231 


STATEMENT OF ’’FLYER’’ ADVERTISING—7TH NOVEMBER 1933 To 15TH May 1934 


Date Lineage Issue Total Cost 
$ 
ROMP OVEMNOeE L933 0% i. ioe es tes on cess ee 29, 568 60, 000 2,089 
lik 1D yeragvem| oreyy TRB s Otis a A eas ior eat ate ra ea 29, 568 60, 000 2,346 
lst diem TRY UR ie i ere ell Aoi a en 9,856 62,000 Free Press 2,103 
9,856 40,000 Tribune 
TaN, Desranne egy TARAS Se, ae Se es Sect nieat ir ey ae SR 19,712 60, 000 1,367 
Ist Wveloramennsy IBY AO asia Goren Ror cere eRe & Bere Oterere eter eh 25,344 60, 006 2,094 
Pou Hie ly rucryah OG Me eee cin oh sik age sive 8 atae ot 12,672 60, 000 2,047 
HS up ee CHL S Sees 1 eM cg RS ik ar, io ciecleletlne c Boies 08 25, 344 60, 000 1,903 
the WenchplOS4iem 2826. a: oe ek lee rte ee see's. ask 25,344 60,000 2,030 
MG CHPAprplO Saas eee wR a ee 25,344 60, 000 2,228 
Heth, Wey TAO REL or oo eS il i on ae a I 25,344 60, 000 1,995 
No Wleay TERY ss BAS Oye Aen ofl SS oe Se i be ee 25,344 60, 000 2,030 
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The Witness: Statement M-2 is a comparative operating statement, 24th 
January, 1924, to 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. This bargain basement department, how does it get its goods? It makes 
a profit, and I presume it sells all its goods at a bargain; how can they show a 
profit more than anybody else?—A. They sell the goods in that department at 
cheaper prices than prevail in the ordinary store department; they make more 
money because they presumably buy the goods sold there at cheaper prices. 

Q. Do they buy the left-overs from the other departments and sell them 
at a profit?—A. They might do that to some extent, but I think the profit 
would be realized by buying clearance lines and selling them at comparatively 
low selling prices, and also by the fact that they have a big turnover which 
would reduce the cost per dollar. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then statement M-2, comparative operating statement, does that show 
you total sales?—A. Total sales for the year 1933 were $18,341,441. 

Q. Yes, and the gross profit?—A. The gross profit on sales was $5,026,869.69, 
or 37:6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Gross profit?—A. Gross profit percentage on cost. 

Q. That would be the result of the maintained mark-up?—A. Yes, after 
deducting all mark-downs. 

Q. The maintained mark-up after deducting all mark-downs?—-A. Yes. 
The statement shows the workroom costs, the expenses charged to the various 
departments, and shows that the store made a net profit for the year of $137,- 
231.01. 

Q. This is one of the most profitable units of the company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. That is for the year ending January 11th, 1934??—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In this bargain section that was referred to, the amount of that business 
was $1,306,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the sustained mark-up there was 22-85 per cent?—-A. The business 
was $1,306,281, and the percentage of gross profit on cost was 22-85 per cent, 
which is considerably below the average. 

Q. Yes, and the profit was $52,601?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. That is a bargain section known as the basement of the Winnipeg store? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You say that is substantially less than the other departments, but I 
observe the groceteria shows a 15-10 per cent mark-up?—-A. Yes. 
Q. And that provided a very large volume of business?—A. It provided a 
volume of $1,357,247, and the operations resulted in a net profit of $32,333. 
Q. That low mark-up on groceries would have quite a substantial effect on 
the average or indicated mark-up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That bargain section in the basement of the Winnipeg unit shows a profit 
for the year ending 11th January last of $52,601, and that is the largest profit 
of any department?—A. Yes. . 
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Q. The next largest being the groceteria?—A. Yes. 
Q. Showing a profit of $32,333.90?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. Now, take 1925?—-A. In the year 1924 the sales amounted to $23,935,965 
and resulted in a net profit of $1,050,000. 

Q. Now then, it rose to a peak in 1928 of what?—-A. $30,346,000 sales and 
the net profit to $800, 107. 

Q. There is a very large increase in the expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. $700,000 over the previous year?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What was responsible for that?—A. I do not know what the increased 
expenditure in that year was. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And then it dropped from $30,000,000 in 1928 to?—A. ee sales dropped 
off in each year to $18,341,000 in 1933. 

Q. In 1930 the sales were $29,000,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the year 1929 the gross profit was 30-9 per cent?—A. After 
deducting workroom wages. 

Q. And the net profit was?—A. $693,748. 

Q. Then the next year?—A. In the year 1930 the sales were $27,918,000. 
The percentage of net gross profit on cost was 33-1 per cent, and the net profit 
was $753,692. 

Q. Then the next year?—A. In 1931 the sales were $23,326,000; the per- 
centage of net gross profit on cost was 37:5 per cent; and the net profit was 
$444,707. 

Q. And the next year?—A. In the year 1932 the sales were $20,054,000; 
the percentage of net gross profit on cost was 33-2 per cent; and the net profit 
was $130,410. 

Q. And 1933?—A. In 1933 the sales were $18,341,441; the percentage of 
net gross profit on cost was 33-3 per cent; and the net profit was $141,199. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 
Q. These mark-ups have not risen lately?—A. No. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They have risen from 30-9 in 1929 to 33:3 in 1933. 


Mr. Insuey: In 1925 they were 31-8 per cent which is not much below what 
they are to-day. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Just referring to the last two years ending January 12th, 1933 and 
January 11th, 1934, I notice that the total sales for the year 1932 were $20,000,- 
000 odd with a net profit of $130,000 odd. In the next year—1933—with a smaller 
sale volume of $18,000,000 odd the net profit was $141,000 odd. To what is that 
attributed?—A. Partly due to a reduction in expenses. 

Q. Can you analyse that?—A. First of all, the cost of sales was reduced so 
that the difference in the gross profit, first of all, was only $436,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. The work room wages were reduced $8,000 and the expenses 
were reduced $438,000. 

Q. Well, in the expenses you include wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is any considerable portion of that extra profit with the smaller sale 
volume due to the reduction in wages? 
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Mr. Ricuarpson: I will look up to see if there was any reduction in the wage 
scale. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): All right. 


The Witness: We did not go into this quite as thoroughly as we did in 
Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. While you are preparing the answer to that question may I point this 
out to you and ask if you found any explanation for it: For the year ending 31st 
January, 1926, with sales of $25,000,000, the expenses are $4,900,000, and for the 
year ending 12th January, 1933, with sales of $20,000,000—$5,000,000 less—the 
expenses are $4,879,000, practically the same. Is there any explanation for that 
situation, the expenses not falling in proportion with the drop of $5,000,000 in 
business or 20 per cent?—-A. The only explanation is that a large part of those 
expenses are uncontrollable. 


Mr. Facror: Where have I heard that before. 


Mr. RicHarpson: The answer to your question, Mr. Kennedy, is that there 
was a reduction in wages in 1933 varying from 6 per cent to 8 per cent; that 
followed the reduction by the Province of Manitoba in the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And what was the total saving there by reason of the reduction in wages 
at Winnipeg? 
The WitNnEss: We have not got the saving. It was from 6 per cent to 8 
per cent on salaries from $15 and upwards, and there were also a number of the 


employees who had previously been earning the then minimum who had not been 
reduced, who were reduced to the $11 rate. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Just on that, you mentioned in 1933 the reduction was what?—A. On 
employees from $15 and upwards a reduction of from 6 per cent to 8 per cent; 
and a reduction of $1 on a number of the employees who had been earning the 
previous minimum. 

Q. And that reduction in the employees wages synchronized with the lower- 
ing of requirements under the Minimum Wage Law of Manitoba?—A. The 
reduction of the lowest did; I cannot speak positively on those above $15. I 
think the reduction was made fairly early in the year; I believe it was April Ist, 
that is, in the minimum wage legislation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then the next statement?—A. The next statement is M-3. 

_ The Witness: Statement M-3 shows the advertising in the two daily Win- 
nipeg papers, the number of lines of advertising, and also the total cost of adver- 
tismg. In 1924 the number of lines of advertising amounted to 2,725,851, and 
that increased to a peak in the year 1928 of 4,310,577 lines; and it then decreased 
to 1932 when it amounted to 3,599,476 lines, and showed a slight increase in 
1933 at 3,619,549 lines. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And the cost of the advertising in 1925 was $260,000, and in 1933 $329 - 
000?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Young: 


_ , Q. The saving in advertising is just about equivalent to the increased profits 
Is 1t not, $341,000 and $329,000?—A. That is correct. : 


® 
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Mr. SomMMERVILLE: $11,000. 
Mr. Youne: Just about equivalent to the increased profits foe the year. 


The Witness: Getting more advertising for their money. The statement 
also shows the particulars of flier advertising, which was commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1933, following the example of the Hudson Bay Company. These fliers 
resemble newspaper sheets and are left at the various houses. It has only been 
in operation for a short time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is Montreal; I see it is from the 7th of November to the 15th of 
May?—A. Yes. 

Q. From November 7, 1933, to May 16, 1934?—A. Yes. About twice a 
month they seem to be running them now. 

Q. And about $2,000 an issue?—A. Yes. 

Q. About $4,000 a month?—A. Yes. Statement M-4 shows the principal 
suppliers to the Winnipeg units, that is the Winnipeg store and mail order and 
the other western units. 

Q. And that shows one supplier of over $500,000?—A. Yes, and four between 
$300,000 and $400,000; four between $200,000 and $300,000, and about thirty 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Q. I observe there that a large number of the purchases are from the east, 
Montreal and Toronto?—A. Yes. We made a selection from the purchase orders 
and invoices of the various departments. The departments examined into are 
summarized on Statement MM-1. Examples of the price spreads and also of the 
comparative results of the departments examined into are shown on statements 
MM-2 to MM-37. Is it your intention to file them? 

Q. Yes, just file them. Take your furniture mark-ups?—A. The average 
gross profit percentage on cost, before workroom wages, of this department was 
38.94 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What are you reading from?—A. MM-2, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. MM-I is the summary?—A. The summary is on MM-1. 

Q. In this furniture department, from 58 suppliers you listed 58 different 
items?—A. The amount of the orders listed amount to $23,811; the percentage 
of that to the total is 7 per cent; and the number of examples of shipments sup- 
porting the various purchases shown on these statements following is 79 examples. 

Q. And the mark-ups?—-A. The mark-ups range from a high of 83-36 per 
cent initial mark-up to a low of 7.62 per cent initial mark-up. The gross profit 
of the department was $132.802.35; the percentage of gross profits to cost of sales, 
38.96 per cent. After deducting workroom wages, the percentage was reduced 
to 31.55 per cent. 

Q. Now, with reference to men’s suits?—A. In men’s suits, we listed par- 
ticulars from 43 different orders and 25 different orders covering shipments from 
the T. Eaton Company factory. The total of these amounted to 29.5 per cent 
of the total purchases of the department. 

Q. And the mark-ups ranged from 70 per cent to 19 per cent?-—A. In the case 
of the purchases from outside suppliers. 

Q. And the gross profit?—-A. The gross profit percentage on cost was 39:61 
per cent; after deducting workroom wages, it was reduced to 29-71 per cent. 

Q. Now take boys’ pants, suits, etc?—A. We listed 37 orders from outside 
suppliers and 18 from the T. Eaton Company factory. The aggregate of that 
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amounted to 14 per cent of the total purchases of the department. The mark- 
ups on purchases from outside departments ranged from 67-8 per cent to 7:87 
per cent on the items listed. The gross profit on cost was 33-90 per cent. There 
were no workroom wages in that department. 

Q. Looking at that furniture department, and referring to your memorandum, 
perhaps you can give us your observations upon that examination? 


Mr. Factor: What number? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The memorandum. 


The Witness: Yes, the memorandum—Statement MM-2. The total sales 
have declined from $1,169,000 in the year 1929 to $473,000 in the year 1933, more 
than 60 per cent. In this department the percentage of net gross profit to cost 
declined from 32-83 per cent in the year 1929 to 27-07 per cent in the year 1932. 
It showed a slight increase in the year 1933 to 30-14 per cent. The department 
showed a net profit for the year 1929 of $30,360, but has shown a loss in each 
of the next four years, the loss in 1933 amounting to $19,049. The amount of the 
average sale has declined from $26.06 in 1929 to $12.86 in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is due to the purchase of cheaper goods?—A. Either that or getting 
less money for the average sale. The wages paid per 100 sales, or rather for 
100 transactions were $113.97 in the year 1929; the wages paid per transaction 
decreased to $52.30 in the year 1933 for 100 transactions. But it should be 
remembered that the average value of the transaction decreased very materially. 

Q. What about consignment goods?—A. The practice followed in purchas- 
ing from Winnipeg suppliers is to buy samples of the various suites or types of 
furniture for display purposes. As sales are made additional suites are purchased 
from the manufacturer who ships them direct to the customer. The department 
managers informed us that in dealing with one company situated in Winnipeg, 
it was the practice to purchase the cheaper suites but to have the more expensive 
ones sent in on consignment. In the case of another company all merchandise 
is returnable within two months after it has been received, if the T. Eaton Com- 
pany is unable to sell it. 

Q. That is one of the largest companies in Canada?—A. Yes. The total 
merchandise brought in on consignment and the total amount of merchandise 
returned to suppliers are comparatively small, however, when compared with the 
total purchases of the department for the year 1933. That does not include any 
sales that. may have been made from samples on the floor. 

Q. On this basis, the sales are largely made from samples of the Winnipeg 
manufacturer?—A. Sales of merchandise supplied from Winnipeg manufacturers 
are. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You mentioned goods coming on consignment from a large manufacturer 
returnable if not moved inside of two months?—A. That is an arrangement, a 
verbal arrangement, which the department manager has. 

Q. Does it work out with much goods being returned?—A. No. 

Q. Because there would be freight both ways on that?—A. I said that the 
total amount of merchandise returned to suppliers is comparatively small com- 
pared with the volume of the business. 

Q. That was not a Winnipeg firm you referred to?—A. I don’t know if that 
company has a branch in Winnipeg or not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


- Q. There are certain eastern manufacturers that have branches in Winni- 
peg?—A. I understand so. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. They ship out knocked-down stuff, don’t they, and set it up—partially 
manufactured goods?—A. The eastern suppliers? 
Q. Yes?—A. I don’t know that, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, will you continue?—A. It is not the general practice of the 
department to make allowances on furniture turned in on new purchases, although 
this is done in the case of special sales put on at certain times during the year. 
Contributions to the advertising of this department were received from five 
manufacturers, and they totalled $750 in 1933. 

Q. The next is men’s clothing?—-A. The examples of the various purchases 
and the price spreads is shown on Statement MM-4 and MM-5, in the case of 
purchases from the Eaton Company factories. 

Q. I notice in connection with the men’s clothing department—did tney 
have a $16.50 special made-to-measure suit out there—a large number bought 
from some firms in Montreal, special made-to-measure suits?—A. There will be 
extra freight on merchandise shipped out to Winnipeg, and I do not think they 
would send them by express. 

Q. Take this first item here, made-to-measure suits, apparently from Mont- 
real?—A. The total amount of the order is small on that first one. The laid- 
down cost was $14.64, the initial selling price was $22.70; the mark-up percentage 
(initial) 55-02 per cent. . 

Q. Then the ready-made suits, here is a large order for $13.20, blue serge 
four-piece suit?—A. Laid-down cost $11.84, initial selling price $18.50, a mark-up 
percentage of 56-18. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. It is a matter of note that on that complete page all this clothing with 
two exceptions come from Montreal?—A. One item is from Vancouver. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The one item from Vancouver is the silk-facing coat, all the rest are from 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is one, a two-pants suit—stripe worsted, from Montreal, $4,150.35? 
—A. Laid-down cost was $11.27, sold for $16.50, an initial mark-up of 46-3 
per cent. 

. Some other firms here, $3,584?—A. Laid down cost on that was $17.08, 
the selling price was $28.47, the initial mark-up percentage was 66-67. 

Q. Some of these firms we will have a report on shortly. Here is another 
one, $12,000?—A. For 2-pants suits: laid-down cost $13.78, selling price $22.90, 
initial mark-up percentage 51-84. 

Q. Ten, overcoats; from some of these same firms—here is one at the bottom 
of the page $2,170?—A. Laid-down cost $16.75, sold at $28.10, an initial mark-up 
of 70-15 per cent. 

Q. Overalls?—A. Bought from a Winnipeg firm: the first one was laid down 
at $1.62, sold at $2.25, an initial mark-up percentage of 39-14. 

Q. The last one?—A. Laid down at $1.18, sold at $1.55, initial mark-up 
percentage 30-91. 

Q. Here is ready-made suits again, the next item?—A. Young men’s two- 
oa Sek laid-down cost $11.02, sold at $17.50, an initial mark-up percentage 
O) 74. 

Q. The maintained mark-up there, after write-down, is 39-61 per cent on cost © 
for the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. From their own factory, that would be at Toronto I think?—A. Yes, the 
Eaton factory were the principal suppliers to this department. 
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Q. Take that first group there?—A. Eatonia suits were laid down in Winni- 
peg at $17.76, sold for $25, an initial mark-up percentage of 40°81. _ 

Q. Sport suits?—A. Laid-down cost $12.90, sold for $20, initial mark-up 
percentage 54-99. 

Q. Special 2-pants suits?—A. The first one, laid down at $17.49, sold for 
$25, initial mark-up percentage $42.94. 

Q. The next one?—A. Special made-to-measure suits, laid down $16.27, sold 
at $23, an initial mark-up percentage of 41-36. 

Q. On this whole group of made-to-measure suits, and there is a large 
number of them, the mark-up runs from 38 per cent to 57 per cent?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. On trousers?—A. The mark-up percentage in the four items shown runs 
from 40-1 to 49-37. 

Mr. Youne: What about this one at the bottom of the sheet. 


Mr. Sommervititp: That is a loss leader all right, Men’s Crombie Mon- 
tagnac Overcoats. 


The Witness: Laid-down cost $31.80, sold for $28.50, a loss of $3.30. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What loss did the factory take on that?—A. We have not the costs of 
that particular overcoat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Montagnac refers to the cloth, does it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Then Montagnac is not an imported coat, it is just imported cloth?— 
A. It is made from cloth that has been imported. 

Q. But it is not an imported coat?—A. No, it is made up in the Eaton 
factory. 


Mr. Factor: We will have to increase the tariff on that. 


The Witness: Statement MM-6 shows the comparative operations of this 
department for the last five years, and indicates that the net profit made in 
each year amounted to $2,200 in 1933. 


The CHartrman: I think Mr. Young is tired, we will adjourn. 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, when are we going to have Eatons come here 
and answer to all this? 


The CHatrman: I do not know, they are sitting here. 


Mr. Youne: Can you tell me this: are we going to have evidence from 
independent dealers? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Youne: As to what their spread is? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Gentlemen, we will adjourn until eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


The committee adjourned at 5.50 p.m. to meet again on Friday, June 15, 
1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House or COMMONS, 
Fripay, June 15, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 am., the Hon. H. H. Stevens presiding. 


The CHamrMAN: The minutes of yesterday’s meetings record the witnesses 
heard; I do not see any documents filed. The minutes will be approved. 


W. L. Gorpon, (examination resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. When we left off yesterday, Mr. Gordon, we were dealing with the 
operations of the Winnipeg store—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And we had reached the boys’ clothing —A. Boys’ clothing, statement 
MM-7. 


Peay ir. ound: 


Q. Have we got that?—A. No, it is a price spread statement. It shows 
examples of the spread on approximately 40 different articles purchased by 
this department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What proportion did they buy from their own factory?—A. In the year 
1933 this department purchased $24,700 approximately from the Eaton factory. 
It is a small department. 

Q. That is from the Montreal factory?—A. From the Montreal factory, 
yes, which is a clothing factory. 

Q. Then what proportion does that represent as compared with outside 
suppliers?—-A. They purchased approximately 18 per cent of the requirements 
from their own Montreal factory. 

Q. And 82 per cent from outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of which 36 per cent came from the province of Quebec apparently ?— 
A. That is correct. In the case of the men’s clothing department which we were 
dealing with yesterday, 57 per cent came from outside suppliers in the province 
of Quebec. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Men’s clothing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is something in connection with boys’ clothing and men’s cloth- 
ing I do not understand. I notice in this statement, M-1, boys’ clothing depart- 
ment and men’s clothing department, the mark-up in the boys’ clothing is 32-8 
per cent and that was maintained apparently; in the men’s clothing the mark-up 
is 32-92 per cent and that is maintained. In the men’s clothing department 
there is a profit of $35,000 and the boys’ clothing department shows a loss of 
$2,000?—-A. You are referring to the clothing department of the mail order 
division, Winnipeg, which we have not come to yet, Mr. Kennedy. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I have statement N-1 before me.—A. In the store, men’s clothing depart- 
ment, they had a mark-up percentage on cost of 39-6 per cent; and they made 
a profit of $2,219. 

Q. Yes?—A. And in the boys’ clothing the mark-up was 33-9 per cent on 
cost and they made a loss of $2,614. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What was the turn-over there?—A. In the boys’ clothing the sales 
amounted to $176,000 and in the men’s clothing the sales amounted to $689,000. 
The boys’ clothing department in the Winnipeg store is a small department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. The mark-up is about the same, still in the one case they make a loss 
and in the other a profit. 


Mr. Hears: The turn-over is much greater 


The Witness: The turn-over is much greater in the men’s clothing depart- 
ment, and as far as the store is concerned the mark-up was 39 per cent on 
cost on men’s clothing as compared with boys’ clothing of only 33-9 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Well, then, it is these other items that make up the difference?—A. Yes. 


There is not an awful lot of difference; one department made a profit of only 
$2,000 and the other a loss of $2,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, in this clothing you have the quantities here, boys’ suits $1,462?— 
A. The laid down cost of which was $9.03; initial selling price $13.95; mark-up 
percentage of 54-16 per cent on cost. 

Q. That is one of the firms that we have had given in evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And convicted for breach of the Minimum Wage Law. The next item, 
boys’ suits?7—A. Laid down cost $6.24; sold for $10.50; initial mark-up per- 
centage of 60-33 per cent. 

Q. Heavy 4-piece suits, $1,015, another firm on which we will have a 
report?—-A. Cost $8.78; sold for $12.95; initial mark-up percentage of 54-53 

er cent. 
” Q. And the next item $850?—A. Youth’s 4-piece suits cost $9.17; sold for 
$13.95; initial mark-up percentage of 52-12 per cent. 

Q. That is from the same firm. Then just below that, boy’s overcoats?—A. 
Cost $8.60, sold for $13.50; mark-up percentage on cost 57-01 per cent. 

Q. Then below that, youth’s 8. & F. topcoats?—A. Laid down cost $6.11; 
sold for $9.95; initial mark-up percentage on cost 62:82 per cent. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Boy’s overcoats, laid down cost $11.14; initial 
selling price of $18; initial mark-up percentage on cost of 61-52 per cent. 

Q. Then boy’s khaki frieze breeches further down?—A. Laid down for 
$1.26; sold for $1.95, mark-up percentage on cost of 54-27 per cent. 

Q. Yes. The maintained percentage of gross profit on cost is 33°88 per 
cent in that department?—A. Yes. 

Q. After all mark-downs?—A. After all mark-downs and shortages. 

Q. Yes. Here are some junior boy’s suits on the next page; that is a small 
quantity, but the next item is a large quantity, $1,262, students’ 4-piece suits- 
Batonia?—A. Students’ 4-piece suits-Eatonia, laid down for $13.25, sold for 
$22.50, and a mark-up percentage of 69-81 per cent. 

Q. Here are flannel unlined suits?—A. Laid down for $2.86; sold for $4.95, 
mark-up percentage on cost of 73-8 per cent. 
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Q. Then the last item?—A. Boy’s chrome leather coats, laid down for $5.82; 
sold for $7.95, mark-up percentage on cost 36°57 per cent. Statement MM-9 
shows the operating results of this department for the last five years; they made 
a net profit of $2,399 in 1929, and a small net loss in each of the four years, the 
loss in 1933 amounting to $2,614.64. 

Q. That is, after allocating directly interest and the space charges that have 
been referred to before?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the next department, men’s and boy’s shoe department?—A. 
Statement MM-10 shows examples of price spreads for men’s and boy’s shoe 
department. 

Q. In the boy’s and men’s shoe department the spreads run from—there is 
one item of 14-97 per cent; another one of 17-02 per cent, and of the 50 odd 
items the balance run up to?—A. 77 per cent. 

Q. 77 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I observe that a number of these are on branded lines. Without naming 
the brands particularly, these are the firm’s own brands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, on the matter of these branded lines there has been a reduc- 
tion. What is the situation with respect to branded lines since 1930?—A. Per- 
haps you might refer back to the shoe department of the Toronto store, and in 
dealing with that we said that about 80 per cent of the sales were branded lines, 
and I have a table showing the costs. 


The CHatRMAN: That had better go in, in tabular form. 


oe 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Brand A—Number of pairs sold.......... 9 153 8,556 Bevil 3,002 
GUNN PUPEICG! cn eee ae ae $ 4.29 4.00 3.50 3.50-3.75 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 2.97 2.72-2.85 2.35-2 .37 2.37-2.48 
1 i a oR ee Pe oo nererge $ 1-32 1.28-1.15 Gata: Lest 
Hercentace; to cost.) sche 2... 11% % 44-4 47-1 40-4 48-9 47-7 47-7 51-2 
Brand B—Number of pairs sold.......... 35,972 31,742 25,098 20,331 
Dellimp. price. 42 iris 4s ee ee $ 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00-4.50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 3.62 3.42-3 47 2.45-2.88 2.75-2 .83 
Mamie avy. Seeecitee: sige. pete $ 1.38 1.58-1.53 1,55-4,.12 1.25-1.67 
Hereentare fO/cOsty .a 5) ... .\% 38-1 46-1-44-1 63-2 38-9 45-5 59 
Brand C—Number of pairs sold.......... 12,150 10, 155 19,438 15,047 
Sellines price ss ee ee oe $ 7.00 6.50 5.00 5.00-5.50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ open 5.03-5.10 3.47-4.02 3.44-3 54 
Maceup te Oe oe § 1.67 1.47-1.40 1.53-0.98 1.56-1.96 
Percentage to cost.....:....... % 31-3 29-2 44-1 24-4 45-3 55-4 
Brand D—Number of pairs sold.......... 3,132 2,952 4,277 2,248 
EMM SADTICel e.g es. see $ 9.00 8.50 7.00 7.00-7 .50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 6.83 6.38-6.48 5.10-5.15 4.81-4.95 
Maretips) PP aia GP ac s 2.17 2.12-2.02 1.90-1.85 2.19-2'55 
ihercentace taiGost. seu. ee % 31-8 33:2 31-2 87-3 35-9 45-5 Si.e 


The Witness: This table shows the selling prices and the number of pairs 
of shoes sold, and the cost, and the mark-up percentage on cost for four differ- 
ent brands. In brand No. 1 the selling price in 1930 was $4.29; $4 in 1931: $3.40 
in 1932; and it varied from $3.50 to $3.25 in 1933. a 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, at the end of 1933 it was raised to $3.752—A. Yes. The cost 
was $2.97 in 1930. It varied from $2.72 to $2.85 in 1931; in 1932, it varied 
from $2.35 to $2.37, and in 1933, from $2.37 to $2.48. The gross profit or the 
mark-up was $1.32 in 1930; in 1931 it was reduced from $1.15 to $1.28; in 1932 
it was $1.13 to $1.15; in 1933, from $1.13 to $1.27. The percentage on cost in 
the first year was 44:4 per cent; in the next year, it varied from 40-4 per cent 
to 47-1 per cent. In the next year it varied from 47-7 per cent to 48-9 per cent 
and the next year from 47-7 per cent to 51-2 per cent. 

Q. That is, the price of that variety was reduced by the manufacturer from 
$2.97 to $2.48?—A. It went down as low as $2.35. 

Q. Last figure was $2.48 in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the price by the retailer was reduced from $4.29 to $3.75?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that price the percentage of mark-up was increased from 44 per cent 
to 51 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. On that grade. That is to say, the manufacturer took the reduction?— 
A. The company took part of the reduction on that particular brand. 

Q. Five cents was the amount the company took and the whole reduction 
was $1.27—the whole mark-up was $1.27 in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. As compared with $1.32?—A. Yes. 

Q. And five cents less was the amount of the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take the next large brand, No. 2. The selling price was what?— 
A. The selling price was $5 in 1930; $5 in 1931, $4 in 1932: and it was increased 
to $4.50 towards the end of 1933. The cost was $3.62 in 1930, but it varied from 
$3.42 to $3.47 in 1931. The fluctuation would be partly due to changes in sales 
tax. The next year $2.45 to $2.88; the next year $2.75 to $2.83, and the mark-up 
in 1930 was $1.38. In the next year, the mark-up was $1.58 to $1.53, and the 
next year it varied from $1.12 to $1.55. In 1933 it varied from $1.25 to $1.67. 

Q. The percentage of mark-up increased from 38-1 per cent in 1930 to 59 
per cent in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, the manufacturer took the whole reduction of $1.67?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Give us the next brand?—A. On the next brand, the selling price was 
$7, reduced to $6.50 in the next year, and to $5 in 1932. Towards the end of 
1933, it was increased to $5.50. The mark-up was $1.67 in 1930, reduced to $1.47 
in 1931. In 1932 it was 98 cents to $1.53. In 1933 it was increased to $1.56— 
from $1.56 to $1.96. 

Q. 31-3 per cent?—A. It showed a decrease in the next year to as low as 
27-5 per cent. In 1932 the mark-up varied from 24-4 to 44-1. In 1933 it 
amounted to 45-3 to 55-4 on cost. 

Q. From 14 to 24 per cent over 1930?—A. An increase of that, yes. In the 
fourth brand shown here, the selling price was $9 in 1930, $8.50 in 1931, $7 in 
1932, and it was increased in the latter part of 1933 to $7.50. The mark-up was 
$2.17 in 1930, $2.02 to $2.12 in 1931, $1.85 to $1.90 in 1932, and from $2.19 to 
$2.55 in 1933. The percentage on cost 31-8 per cent in 1930, from 31-2 to 33-2 
in 1931, from 35-9 to 37-3 in 1932, and it was increased from 45-5 to 51-5 per 
cent in 1933. 

Q. Compare the first and last column of this schedule on Brand 1, and you 
will see the increase was from 44-4 to 51-2 per cent in the mark-up?—A. I think 
in the year 1933, the 44-4 should be compared with 47-7 and 51-2. They fluctu- 
ated slightly throughout the year. 

Q. I thought you said the price was increased in the latter end?—-A. That 
is correct. 

Q. For the 1934 figures?—A. Yes, that is correct, 44-4 increased to 51-2. 

Q. Brand No. 2?—A. 38-1 to 59 per cent. 

Q. Brand No. 3?—A. 31-3 to 55:4. Brand 4, 31-8 to 51-5. 
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Q. Will you just read your narrative on that, please?—A. We made inquiries 
from the department managers as to the policy of the company in purchasing 
such staple articles as men’s shoes, and he informed us it was not his practice 
to change from one manufacturer to another, if this could be avoided. 

We asked if the manager of the Toronto shoe department placed the orders 
for the other branches, and he said that he did not place the orders for the other 
branches, but he exercised influence on what they did purchase. He makes 
selections for the whole organization of lines which can be purchased from stipu- 
lated manufacturers. These selections are submitted to the various branch store 
managers, including the Montreal and Winnipeg department managers, who 
decide which of the selections they wish to purchase, and in what quantity. He 
stated that frequently the manufacturers’ cost sheets were examined to see 
what profit was being made on merchandise sold to the company. 

Q. Why would they examine the manufacturers’ cost sheets?—A. I cannot 
tell you. 


Mr. Hears: To make sure they were making a good profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I do not know. Now, in the Winnipeg men’s shoe store department, you 
found those branded lines on sale there as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they bore the relative mark-ups that you referred to?—A. The 
mark-ups and examples of them are shown on statement MM-10. 

Q. They bear the same relationship to the mark-up percentages in the 
Toronto store?—-A. I have not made an exact comparison. 

Q. Then the maintained gross profit of that department after write-downs 
and shortages was what?—A. 38-08 per cent. 

Q. Statement MM-11 shows what?—A. Statement MM-11 shows the com- 
parative operating results of the men’s and boys’ boots and shoe department of 
the Winnipeg store for 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 

Q. It shows what?—A. It shows the department made a profit of $6,193, 
net profit, in the year 1929. That had increased to $11,473 in 1931; it shows a 
decrease of $6,520 in 1933. 

Q. It has been consistently profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have women’s—A. Examples of purchases by the women’s and 
misses’ suits and coats department. These are shown on statement MM-12. 

Q. What percentage comes from their own factory?—A. They purchased 
15-1 per cent in 1933, 15-1 per cent of their merchandise was obtained from the 
Eaton factory, Toronto; 19-2 per cent was obtained from other suppliers in the 
province of Quebec; 24-72 per cent from the province of Ontario; 38-8 per cent 
from Manitoba, and 2-2 per cent from other places. 

Q. And the mark-ups were what?—A. The first item, assorted coats laid 
down, $9.08; the initial selling price varied from $9.75 to $19.75. 

Q. The average mark-up was what?—A. The average mark-up was $5.81, 
and the initial mark-up percentage on cost was $63.98 per cent. 

Q. The next item?—A. The next item winter coats, purchased in Winnipeg, 
laid down at $12.72, the initial selling price was $19.85, initial mark-up per- 
centage on cost 56-05 per cent. 

Q. Then there are some rough silk suits?—A. Rough silk suits laid down at 
$5.56, initial selling price $8.95, mark-up percentage 60-82 per cent. 

Q. Job raincoats? 


Mr. Younec: You need Job on this job. 


The Witness: Laid down 182 of them for $2.44, initial selling price was 
marked up to $3.95, 19 at $4.75, the average mark-up percentage 64-75. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Plain crepe cloth coats, which are shown farther down the list, purchased 
at $5.75?—A. Laid down at $6.09, initial selling price $9.75, a mark-up percent- 
age of 60-09. 

Q. Then you have some other coats from another firm in Winnipeg, Cray- 
sheen lined assorted?—A. Laid down $6.20; initial selling price, $9.75, a mark- 
up percentage of 57-25 per cent. 

Q. $9.75?—A. $9.75 initial selling price. 

__ Q. The next item?—A. Plain crepe cloth coats, light, laid down at $4.24; 
initial selling price, $6.75; mark-up percentage of 59-2 per cent. 

Q. Here are some coats from another Winnipeg house just above that, 4 lots? 
—A. The first lot was laid down at $15.90, sold for $25, an initial mark-up per- 
centage of 57-23 per cent. The next item is one of assorted coats. 


Mr. Heaps: I was going to ask, Mr. Sommerville, if any of these Winnipeg 
firms had been investigated. 


_ Mr. SommervittE: We have a report on them, and that is why I am just 
bringing out these figures of supplies from these houses. 


The Witness: The next item of assorted coats, laid down at $15.90, sold 
for the same price, the initial mark-up percentage being the same, 57-23. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Another one, just above that, 26 tailored suits?—-A. Laid down at $6.88; 
initial selling price, $10.95, a mark-up of 59-15 per cent on cost. 

Q. The last item?—A. The last item of coats. 

Q. Made in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, laid down at $6.38; on 21 of which the 
initial selling price was marked $7.95 and on 92 was marked $8.95, an average 
mark-up percentage on cost of 37-73 per cent. 

Q. Then on the next are the examples of suits and coats that were supplied 
from the T. Eaton factory 6; that is at Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. And T. Eaton factory 15; that is at Montreal? 


Mr. RicHarpson: I think 15 is in Toronto. 
The Witness: J think they are all purchased from Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This shows the laid down price of each of these?—A. Yes. 

Q. The initial selling price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount of the mark-up?—A. Yes, and the percentage of the 
initial mark-up on cost. 

Q. We have a report on some of these departments. Just take some of 
these items?—A. The first item is of assorted coats laid down at $16.16; initial 
selling price, $25; initial mark-up percentage on cost, 54-7 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one?—A. Assorted coats laid down for $17.76; initial 
selling price, $29.50; mark-up percentage on cost, 66-1 per cent. 

Q. Come down to the one of the coat with the silver fox collar?—A. Laid 
down for $67.31; initial selling price, $125; a mark-up percentage on cost of 
85-71 per cent. 

Q. There is an item of grey squirrel crepe cloth coat?—A. Crepe cloth, 
grey squirrel, laid down for $13.74; initial selling price, $55. 

Q. Laid down for $30.74, you mean?—A. Yes, $30.74; initial selling price, 
$55; mark-up percentage on cost, 78-9 per cent. 

Q. You have some here, a similar coat, running at 57:23 per cent, 69-38 
per cent and 52-01 per cent; is that correct?—-A. Yes. Those three would not 
be squirrel coats, I don’t think. 

Q. No, but they are from the same factory?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And the margin of gross profit maintained in this department after 
write-downs and shortages was what?—A. 40-71 per cent on cost. Statement 
MM-13 shows the comparative results of the department; made a loss for the 
year 1929, a net loss of $3,920.76; made a profit in each of the last four years, 
the profit in 1933 amounting to $11,285. : 

Q. And that shows the maintained gross profit has increased from 27-36 
per cent in 1929 to 37-98 per cent in 1933?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then the next one?—A. The next department, MM-14, negligees, corsets, 
lingerie, whitewear. 

Q. House dresses?—A. House dresses and uniforms. 

Q. You have selected a large number of examples here?—A. Yes. 

Q. A few of these are firms about which investigations have been made. 
Give us a few of these items; take the first of them?—A. The first item, suits 
of bloomer and vest, panty and brassiere, laid down cost 67 cents; initial sell- 
ing price, $1; mark-up percentage on cost, 49-25 per cent. 

Q. Then there is a special group of house dresses?—A. Where do you get 
those? 

Q. Five or six items down from there, special group of house dresses?— 
A. Oh, yes; laid down for 49 cents; initial selling price, 78 cents; mark-up 
percentage on cost of 59-18 per cent. 

Q. Then women’s print dresses?—A. Laid down for 68 cents each, sold for 
a dollar, a mark-up percentage of 47-06 per cent. 

Q. The next item?—A. Voile dresses, assorted, laid down for $1.28; initial 
selling price $1.95; a percentage on cost of 54:76 per cent. 

Q. And over on the next page, cotton print dresses?—A. Cotton print 
dresses laid down for 68 cents; initial selling price, 95 cents to a dollar, a 
percentage on cost of 45-59 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained profit in this department was what?—A. 44-34 
per cent. 

Q. This department has been a consistently profitable department for the 
entire five years as shown on statement MM-15?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. Statement MM-16 shows examples of purchases by the econ- 
omy self-service women’s garment department. Do you want me to read from 
there? 

Q. Perhaps you can just tell us what these mark-ups range from, in this 
self-serve department. I see 26-11 per cent?—A. The lowest percentage is 
11-19 per cent on cost; the highest, 52-18 on cost; and the maintained percent- 
age of gross profit on cost was 26-41 per cent. That is a department with a 
lower average mark-up. 

Q. A large number of the articles that you have referred to came from firms 
outside of Winnipeg?—-A. That is correct, yes. 

Q. Articles that came from its own factory were marked from 29 per 
cent to 48 per cent—at the bottom of the page there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that department, according to statement MM-17, has been profit- 
able?—A. Profitable for each year for the last five years. 

Q. The next is the women’s and misses’ dress department?—A. Statement 
MM-18 shows examples of the gross profit percentage on cost of the various 
purchases by this department, ranging from 18-73 per cent to one at 114-22 per 
cent. 

Q. The first item is some assorted sample dresses?—A. Assorted sample 
dresses laid down at $3.28; selling price from $4.95 to $7.95, an average mark-up 
percentage of 66-43 per cent. 

Q. Then you have a selected group of printed sheer dresses, $243, just 
further down on that page?—A. Laid down at $3.55; selling price, $5.95 to $8.95, 
an average percentage mark-up of 102-53 per cent. 
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Q. Then here are some jacket dresses from a firm that we have a report on? 
—A. Laid down at $3.28; initial selling price, $4.95; a mark-up percentage of 
50-91 per cent. A considerable number of these suppliers were investigated. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, in these ladies’ dresses; we will have a report upon 
that later. 


Mr. Iustry: Later this summer. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Next week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. On the next page, dresses, some supplied from Winnipeg?—A. Dresses 
as selected, laid down at $2.65; the selling price has varied from $4.50 to $10.95, 
an average mark-up percentage of 79-25 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit of this department was what?—A. 34-55 
per cent. Statement MM-19 shows that this department made a net loss in each 
of the five years. 

Q. Each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. For five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe that the percentage of mark-up has increased from 27 per cent 
in 1929 to 31 per cent in 1933?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the next is washing machines?——A. Examples of purchases of wash- 
ing machines are shown by statement MM-20. They are practically all pur- 
chased from four firms. It is a small department. The machines are supplied 
chiefly by two Toronto firms, one in Hamilton and one in Montreal. The per- 
centage of mark-up varies in the examples shown from 31 per cent on cost to 
117 per cent on cost. 

Q@. And the maintained percentage of mark-up, after write-downs, was what? 
—A. 51:56 per cent. 


Mr. Heaps: Are these particular articles referred to the ones complained 


about? — 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Some of them. We have a report on that. 

Mr. Hears: What are the complaints, that the mark-up was too low by 
the Eaton Company? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There were complaints that by reason of certain prices 
that were charged—there were certain lines that were tagged, and some with a 
stencilled name that were sold at low prices, and that it had the effect of destroy- 
ing the trade of the distributors who had bought from the same manufacturer. 

Mr. Hears: What was the mark-up on those machines? Have we got any- 
thing to show that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, we will have it shown in the report on the washing 
machine department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On the MM-21 the washing machine department appears to have been 
uniform?—A. They made a small net profit on each of the last five years. The 
sales are comparatively small, in comparison with the other departments. 

Q. The sales last year were some $62,000?—A. Yes, $62,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What is the number of machines that were sold?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. It seems to require a high mark-up in order to make any profit at all, 
for some reason. That is the situation, is it not? The gross profit is over 50 
per cent—51-56 per cent?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The net profit seems to look small?--A. They would occupy a on 
amount of selilng space, and I suppose the selling costs would be added. e 
actual number of sales checks were 1,596 in 1933; and the average amount of 
each sale was $39.93. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All the prices quoted here, for the laid-down cost, are largely in excess 
of that; why are they excessive? Then the tire department?—A. Statement 
MM-22. : 

Q. That shows a maintained gross profit of 22-67 per cent in that depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. : d 

Q. And the sporting goods department?—A. Certain batteries are sold by 
the sporting goods department; and examples of purchases and selling prices 
are shown—that is statement MM-23. 

Q. Let us have the particulars with respect to the batteries made in 
Winnipeg, the first item?—A. S-11: laid down at $3.76, initial selling price 
$4.95, a mark-up percentage on cost of 31-54.; 

Q. Then run through that list; the last of them 13-S sold at a loss; it 
was bought at $4.17 and sold for $3.95, or a loss of 18-5 cents?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Then on the next set of batteries, made at St. Johns, in the province 
of Quebec?—-A. The mark-up percentage varied from 14-86 to 39-3 on cost. 

Q. Then, their branded lines of dry batteries?—-A. Mark-up percentage was 
56-6 to 60 on cost. Statement MM-24 shows examples of purchases by the 
ny department, and the results of its operations are shown on statement 

-25. 

Q. And the maintained profit there was 34-97 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that shows relatively smaller mark-ups on the patent medicines, 
soaps and toilet goods, than in the Toronto department?—A. It is similar to 
the Toronto department, yes. 

Q. It shows also, statement MM-25, that this department has been uni- 
formly profitable?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, these examples that we have illustrate a number of departments 
in the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are filing with the committee the balance of these statements 
covering every department in the store up to MM-36?—A. MM-37. 

Q. I see in this bargain section, MM-36, this department and 37—that 
is the basement department that we referred to—has been uniformly profitable 
throughout the five years?—A. That is correct. 

_Q. And the marginal mark-up has increased from 17 per cent in 1929 to 
21-5 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, turning to the mail order department in Winnipeg; I think we 
have your statement that this was the most profitable department in the unit?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. And the total operations are shown where?—A. Statement M-1 shows 
the results of each department of the Winnipeg Mail Order division for the 
year 1933, and indicates that the results amounted to $17,138,000, gross profit 
being $5,114,800; the percentage of gross profits to cost of sales was 42-5, and 
the net profit after deducting expenses was $923,000. 

Q. Every one of these departments except three, which show a compara- 
tively small loss, showed substantial profits? 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. This is a net profit of $923,601?—-A. Yes. 
Q. And the net profit on the whole Eaton enterprise was $878,000?—A. Yes. 


Q. In other words, all the profit they made was in the Winnipeg mail 
order division?—A. Some of the other units made profits as well. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They were eaten up with expenses. 
An hon. MemBerR: Eaten by Eatons, as it were. 


The Witness: A higher gross profit percentage to cost was realized in the 
mail order division than in the Winnipeg store, and the gross profit of the mail 
order division exceeded that of the store in every year except 1930, 1931 and 
1932. If you refer to statement N-2 you will see the comparative results. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Which is that, the store?—-A. Statement N-2 shows the comparative re- 
sults of the Winnipeg mail order division for the years 1924-1933 inclusive; and 
it shows that the results in 1924 were $28,465,000, that they increased to 
$32,201,000 in 1929 and since then has decreased to $16,621,000 in 1932—the 
figure I gave you for 1929 is for the year 1928—the decrease to $16,621,000 in 
1932, and showed a slight increase last year to $17,138,000. The gross profit 
percentage on cost was 37-3 in 1924; it decreased in the next two years to 35-2, 
and 35:3; in 1927 it was 37-3, in 1928 it was 36-9, and since then it has 
shown an increase in each year to 40-6 per cent in 1933. The net profit after 
deducting expenses amounted to $2,407,000 in 1924; in 1927 it reached a peak 
of $2,545,000, and it decreased from then until 1931 when it was $443,000; and 
has shown an increase since then to $911,000 in the year 1933. 

Q. And in that mail order department the unit which produced the most 
profit was Men’s and Boy’s Furnishings?—A. That is correct, a net profit of 
$101,000 in the year 1933. The Glove, Hosiery and Embroidery Department 
made a net profit of $66,900. 

Q. Men’s and Boy’s Boots and Shoes made a profit of $78,000?—A. Yes. 
The sales declined from 1928 to 1932 by 50 per cent. 

Q. But that decline in the mail order in Ontario set in some years prior to 
1928?—A. Yes, the Toronto mail order sales showed a decline from the year 1925; 
the decline in Winnipeg did not commence until three years later. 

Q. Now then, you have?—A. Statement N-3 shows the number of catalogues 
issued in each year from 1928 to 1933. In 1928 there were a total Spring and 
Fall of of 927,000 catalogues issued; in 1929 these amounted to 943,000 cata- 
logues, in 1930 to 935,000 catalogues, in 1931 to 904,000, in 1932 to 857,000 plus 
490,000 copies of the year book, and in 1933 there were 854,000 copies of the 
catalogue issued. 

Q. Have you anything which would indicate how the average sale has been 
affected? 

The CuatrrRMAN: Could you give us the number of transactions and the aver- 
age sales, the same as you did in Toronto? 

The Witness: In statement I-3 is shown the average sale of the Winnipeg 
mail order division for the last five years only: in 1929 it was $1.74, in 1930 it 
was $1.54, in 1931 it was $1.72, in 1932 it was $1.23, and last year, 1983, it was 
$1.20. 

By Mr. Young: 

Q. Can you tell me the difference between the catalogue and the year book? 

The CuarrMaN: One might be a seasonal catalogue I suppose. 

The Witness: The catalogue is a semi-annual catalogue, the regular cata- 
logue which they issue every spring and fall; in 1932 they issued this Year Book 
in addition. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did they make the catalogue any smaller when they issued the Year 
Book?—A. I think the Year Book just dealt with heavy hardware and furniture. 
Q. It was carried throughout the whole year, I see. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. Were the figures you gave last the sales per catalogue?—A. The average 
sales of the mail order division. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Have you any figures to indicate the sales per catalogue?—A. You could 
divide the number of sales by the number of catalogues issued. 

Q. I thought perhaps you may have had it—that is the way in which you 
arrive at it?—A. That is the way in which it could be arrived at. 

Q. And the number of catalogues issued last year was 854,000, and the sales 
were—?—A. There were 14,331,000 different sales on statement I-3—the number 
of sales transactions. 

Q. I want the dollar transactions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. About seventeen individual sales per catalogue?—A. Seventeen sales 
and about $20,000 for each catalogue. 

Q. $20,000? Oh, no?—A. $20. 

Q. That’s better. You are so used to speaking of thousands and millions 
that you cannot think in units now. About $20 a catalogue. It is a pretty 
costly way of doing business. 

Mr. Youne: How much has that fallen off in recent years? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It was 17,000,000 last year as against 28,000,000 in 1925. 

Mr. Youne: There would be a different number of catalogues issued also. 

The Cuarrman: There would be more catalogues issued back a bit. 

The Witness: About $30 in 1928. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is about the increase in the value of 
money. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, what is the next statement with which you have furnished us?—A. 
‘Statement NN-1 shows examples of purchases and the mark-up percentage in 
various departments of the Winnipeg mail order division. They are all shown 
on the same statement of seven pages. 

Q. Take one or two of these departments—for example, men’s——A. Men’s 
clothing department? 

Q. Yes, men’s clothing department. Take the first one?—A. Young men’s 
all-wool Saxony finish suits laid down $9.67, catalogue selling price $15, mark-up 
percentage on cost 55-12 per cent. 

Q. Here is a large quantity—a $1,350 purchase?—A. All fancy striped 
worsted suits, laid down $9.54, catalogue price $13.75, mark-up percentage 44-13 
per cent. 

Q. Next item, blue Botany serge suits?—A. Laid down at $11.60, sold for 
$16.95, mark-up percentage on cost 46-3 per cent. 

Q. Overalls?—A. Men’s overall pants laid down at 80 cents, sold for $1, 
mark-up percentage on cost 25-16 per cent. 

Q. High backed denim overalls?—A. Laid down at $1.214, sold for $1.69, 
mark-up percentage on cost 39-09 per cent. Men’s high backed overalls, laid 
down at $1.28, sold for $1.80, mark-up percentage on cost 40-29 per cent. 

Q. Now, in that department what was the gross profit after write-downs and 
shortages?—A. 32-93 per cent on cost. 

Q. Men’s and boys’ shirts—work shirts?—A. Work shirts laid down at 
48-7 cents, sold for 75 cents, mark-up percentage on cost 54 per cent. 

Q. Men’s work shirts?—A. Collar attached laid down for 97 cents, sold for— 
two sold for $1.45, mark-up percentage 48-87 per cent. 
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Q. Take the last one on that page. Made in Winnipeg, double duty 
chambray shirts?—A. Laid down 73 cents, sold for $1.15, mark-up percentage 
58-14 per cent. Women’s and misses’ suits and coats, fine all-wool crepe laid 
down $8.48, sold for $12.95, mark-up percentage on cost—initial mark-up 52-7 

er cent. 
: Q. The next—fine all-wool crepe misses’ suits?—A. Laid down for $6.89, 
selling price $10.95, mark-up percentage 58-9 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one?—A. Laid down for $4.77, sold for $7.95, mark-up 
percentage 66-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Three-piece check suits?—A. Laid down at $3.98, sold for $6.95, mark-up 
percentage 74:8 per cent, Chevron fleck tweed coats, laid down at $4.77, sold for 
$6.95, initial mark-up percentage 45-7 per cent. 

Q. And your maintained mark-up in that department after write-downs was 
how much?—A. 40-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. Farm implements—your maintained profit on that department was how 
much?—A. 33-16 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Youne: What page is that? 
The Witness: Page 5. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And then your maintained mark-up on men’s and boys’ boots?—A. 42-8 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Batteries—you dealt with batteries in the store? What is NN-2?—A. 
NN-2 and NN-11 are the comparative operating statements of certain of the 
departments for which examples of price spreads are shown in statement NN-1. 
These show comparative operating results in the different departments selected. 

Q. And they are assembled in the general statement which you gave us at 
the beginning?—-A. Yes. The results of each department are shown in that 
statement N-1; but this statement NN-2 and this statement NN-11 show the 
comparative results of these particular departments. 

Q. Turn now to statement O-1?—A. Before we do that, Mr. Sommerville, I 
might answer a question which you asked the other day about the average initial 
mark-up obtained by the Toronto stores and the Winnipeg store prior to mark- 
downs and prior to shortages. 

Q. Oh, yes?—A. The average initial mark-up of the Toronto stores unit 
in the year 1929 was 48-1 per cent on cost in that year. 

Q. That was what was maintained?—A. No. The average initial mark-up. 
The mark-downs amounted to 8-7 per cent on cost and waste and shortage to 1-2 
per cent, which reduced the average maintained gross profit percentage on cost to 
38-2 per cent. 

The Cuamman: That is 1929? 


The Wirness: 1929. The next year the average initial mark-up was 48 per 
cent; in 1931 it was 50-1 per cent; in 1932 it 54-4 per cent; and in 1933 it was 
57:9 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Last year, then, the average initial mark-up over the whole store on all 
the range of goods was 57:9 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what was the write-down?—A. In 1933 the mark-downs were 48-9 
per cent. 

Q. No, the write-downs?—A. The reductions in selling price— 

Q. What was the average over the whole store in the reduction?—A. 48-9 
per cent. 


Q. Oh, no. 
Mr. Younc: That is the remainder. 
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The Cuamrman: The deductions and then the net. You are giving us the 
maintained mark-up. 

The Witness: The initial mark-up was 57-9 per cent. The total reduc- 
tions amounted to 10 per cent. 


The CuHarrMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And that left?—A. 47-9 per cent or 48 per cent as the maintained mark- 
up. 

“ Q. That is, the maintained mark-up on the Toronto store over all depart- 
ments for 1933 was 48 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against?—A. 38 per cent. 

Q. In 1929. Now, what about the Winnipeg store?—A. In Winnipeg the 
initial mark-up percentage on cost in the year 1929 was 43-2 per cent. The 
deductions amounted to 9-5 per cent, leaving a maintained gross profit percent- 
age on cost of 33-7 per cent in the year 1929; and the initial mark-up percentage 
in 1930 was 45-8 per cent; in 1931 it was 46:7 per cent; in 1932 it was 47 per 
cent; in 1933 they show a slight deduction to 45-9 per cent. In 1933 the reduc- 
tions amounted to 9-8 per cent, leaving a maintained average gross profit per- 
centage on cost of 36-1 per cent. 

Q. In the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes.’ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Twelve per cent below the maintained mark-up of the Toronto organiza- 
tion?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they showed a profit of 
in that store. 
Q. And the mail order business $900,000. 


A. They showed a profit of over $100,000 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The maintained mark-up in the Winnipeg store. Or put it this way, the 
maintained mark-up in the Toronto store was 48 per cent and in the other store 
it was 36 per cent which left a difference of 12 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. And that is the Winnipeg mark-up maintained is about 25 per cent less 
than the maintained mark-up in the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 


Q. Turning to the Montreal store, you have a few statements on that indicat- 
ing the position there?—-A. Statement O-1 shows the results in each of the depart- 
ments of the Montreal store in the year 1933. The store showed a net profit in 
the year 1933 of $111,480. 


Q. Yes?—A. Statement O-2 shows the total expenses charged to each depart- 
ment. Statement O-3 shows the comparative operating results of the Montreal 
store since its acquisition in 1925. 
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The Witness: Referring to statement O-3, the Montreal store in 1926 
showed a net profit of $315,213, which increased to $1,144,000 in the year 1929, 
and has shown a decrease in each year since then to $111,480 in 1933. 


Statement O-4 shows the comparative operating results of four different 
groups of departments which we examined into. 


Statements O-5 to O-8 show examples of price spreads on purchases by 
these four groups of departments. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the furniture department?—A. The furniture department showed 
a profit in 1929 and 1930 and a loss in the next three years. : 

Q. And the mark-up there from 1926 increased from 10-1 per cent to 49°7 
per cent?—A. That is correct. ; 

Q. And men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing department showed a profit in 
every year except 1931; the mark-up percentage on cost was 29-7 per cent in 
1929; 26-3 per cent in 1931; and 35-1 per cent in 1933. _ 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses?-—A. This department showed 
a small profit in 1929 and a loss in the next three or four years. 

Q. And the mark-up?—A. The mark-up was 31-5 per cent in 1929 and 25-1 
per cent in 1930, and increased to 34-9 in 1932; and decreased to 30-8 per cent 
in 1933. 

Q. Then in women’s shoes?—A. Women’s shoes department—there are two 
departments, showed a profit in 1929, 1931 and 1932; and a loss in 1930 and 1933. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the mark-up on gross profit percentage on cost was 31:9 
per cent in 1929; 29-1 per cent in 1930; 31-8 per cent in 1931; 34-7 per cent in 
1932; and 34-5 per cent in 1933. 

Q. Those examples of price spreads on furniture are detailed, and the 
examples of price spreads on men’s suits?—A. Are shown on statement O-6; 
women’s suits and dresses and coats on statement O-7, and women’s shoes on 
statement O-8. 


Mr. RicHarpson: With reference to a statement that was filed yesterday— 
the summary of the Winnipeg personnel—that is, the number of employees was 
read into the record, and also statement WW-1 which was only a partial summary 
of the Winnipeg pay-roll, and I just wish to indicate that the figures in the 
statement were not entirely comparable to the number of employees. The ques- 
tion of the reductions in the Winnipeg wages were really set out as percentages 
on statement W, and statement WW-1 is only a partial statement of the total 
wages paid at Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, Mr. Gordon, perhaps you will be good enough to just summarize 
these figures which you and your confreres have been presenting to us this week, 
and tell us briefly the indications, first of the gradual growth of the company ?— 
A. On Monday we presented statements showing—in the form of a chronological 
history—how the business has increased its units, and its buildings, and its fixed 
assets, and so on since its inception. We also presented statements showing how 
the assets have increased, and how the volume of sales have increased to a peak 
of sales in the year 1929. 

A ae These statements indicated from 1926 a very substantial expansion?— 
:/ Yes. 

Q. And the expansion in the increase of fixed assets?—-A. In the first state- 
ment, C-1, which showed the comparative balance sheets of the company, the 
fixed assets less reserves for depreciation were shown at $16,987,000 at the end 
of 1925. 

Q. Yes?—A. And they were shown at $63,330,000 at the end of 1933. 

Q. That is to say, there is an increase of $47,000,000 odd in fixed assets?— 
A. The actual increase was more than that as these figures were after deducting 
depreciation. 

Q. Perhaps you can give us the actual increase?—A. That has been given. 

Q. Then your figures indicate that certain units have been consistently 
losing money?—A. Yes. 

Q. And can you just briefly intimate what they are?—-A. Certain of the 
western units have been unprofitable. Those are the department stores acquired 
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in Saskatoon, Calgary, and some of the other western units. The Canadian 
Department Stores chain has shown losses, substantial losses; the groceterias 
have been unprofitable. 

Q. Yes?—A. I think that covers the main units that have been acquired in 
the last two years that have been unprofitable. 

The Toronto factory is the main factory owned by the company, and it has 
been unprofitable in the last few years and has shown a very marked decrease 
in the amount of its output. 

Q. Yes. Then with the decline in the sales volume there has been a steady 
decline in net profits?—A. Yes. The net profits have declined since 1927. 1927 
was the peak of the years which we have had under review. 

Q. Perhaps you can indicate that decline?—A. Statement C-5, which dealt 
with the profit and loss account, showed that the profits in 1927 were $8,081,000; 
they decreased in the next three years, and in 1931 and 1932 the company sus- 
tained losses. In 1933 they made a small net profit. 

Q. Yes. Then what about the question of expenses, did they increase in 
proportion to the decrease in the sales?—-A. No, they did not. 

Q. What relation do they bear to the expenses?—A. I think that you should 
separate in this particular point the operations of the Toronto and the Winnipeg 
units. The expenses are higher in Toronto than in Winnipeg, but in both places, 
due to the large percentage of fixed charges, it is impossible to reduce expenses 
in relation to sales. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What expenses were reduced chiefly?—A. Wages have been reduced, 
salaries. 

Q. Were they graduated in any way?—-A. The actual reductions and when 
they took place were given in the evidence on the wages paid by the company. 
There were reductions put into effect from time to time, and the number of 
employees fluctuated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. My recollection is—perhaps you have the figures before you—that the 
sales of 1926 amounted to $132,000,000.—A. In 1924, the sales amounted to 
$138,000,000. In 1926, they amounted to $169,000,000, and in 1925 they 
amounted to $225,000,000. 

Q. What did they amount to in 1933?—A. $132,500,000. 

Q. What were the comparative figures in 1934?—A. $138,700,000. 


Mr. Hears: Dollars value only? 
The Witness: Dollars value only. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The expenses at that time amounted to?—A. The percentages of ex- 
penses to sales were considerably lower in 1934 than in 1933. I cannot give 
you the exact percentage. 

Q. But there was apparently an immobility in the expenses that is reflected 
in the figures you have given us?—A. I think that is a fair statement. 

Q. Then, because of this difficulty in reducing expenses, your figures reflect 
consistently an increased mark-up over the period of the last six or seven 
years?—A. I cannot say why there was the increase in the mark-ups. There 
was a very marked increase in the mark-up by the Toronto store units. The 
other units showed a slight increase, but not nearly to as great an extent. 

Q. But over the operations of the whole company the mark-up was in- 
creased?—-A. I think that would be the case. We have not grouped all the 
units—that is correct. 
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Q. I thought your figures reflected that definitely?—A. They did, yes. 

Q. In other words, if those mark-ups had not been increased with the 
decreasing volume of sales, they would not have been able to meet the fixed 
expenses that had been accruing during those years?—A. Yes; they would not 
have shown the net profit in the year 1933. i 

Q. Then with that came, according to your figures, an increased advertising 
expense with a view to increasing sales?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. And at the same time with that came a decrease in wages, as you have 
indicated to Mr. Kennedy, throughout the organization?—A. The wages were 
reduced during this period, yes. 

Q. Have you the amount of the wage reduction, or has that already been 
given to us?—A. They have already been put on the record. 

Q. Then your figures reflect a decline in the Toronto mail order business 
since 1925?—A. I think that is an important point to be considered when the 
Toronto mail order division is being considered. Its business declined, com- 
mencing in 1926. The mail order business of the Winnipeg section did not 
ey to decline until 1929, three years later; that is, in total dollar value of 
sales. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, the decline in the Toronto mail order business from 1925 
to 1929 must be due to some other cause than depression?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is clear?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was during that period that the Canadian Stores and the 
Groceteria system was substantially lodged, was it not?—A. The only point 
about the Canadian Department Stores that I think should be remembered 
when considering this point is, that first of all, these stores were in operation 
as independent units; then they were acquired by a company which operated 
them for a little more than a year, and then went into bankruptcy, and then 
they were sold to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Q. They were not operated by the T. Eaton Company prior to that?— 
A. No. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then your figures reflect a lower cost of doing business in Winnipeg 
than Toronto?—-A. Yes; the comparative statements showing the results of the 
three main stores, Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal, and the two mail order 
divisions, Winnipeg and Toronto, shows that the percentage of expenses to 
sales in Winnipeg was considerably less in 1933 than in Toronto. 

Mr. Youne: The percentage of wages was higher, was it not, if I remember 
rightly? 

The Witness: Lower, I think. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then your figures indicate also that the T. Eaton Company factories 
have lost money from 1930 to 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. All of those losses on the operating units that have been losing money 
must be reflected back on the merchandising and operating units that have 
been making money?—A. Yes; the figures of the profits show the losses de- 
ducted, the losses of some units deducted from the profits of others. 

Mr. Youna: The percentage of male wages was higher in Winnipeg? 

Mr. RicHarpson: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I do not think you have answered my ques- 
tion in regard to the wage reduction yet. Were the wage reductions graduated; 
was there a percentage reduction put through all along the line, or did the 
percentage increase with the higher wages and higher salaries? 
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Mr. RicHarpson: The higher wages were reduced more than the lower 
wages, very considerably more. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about the pine ect 
Mr. Ricuarpson: Their reductions were the largest. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There was some evidence given while we were considering the Toronto 
store, about the method of buying, the unit of buying?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you referred to the fact that the books of the company indi- 
cated there was no indication of a single buying organization?—A. Yes. I 
wanted to make it clear when I said they did not make composite orders, I 
was only referring to the clerical procedure. I did not investigate how the 
actual buying took place. 

Q. What you meant was there was no clerical A. They did not make 
out one actual order; they did not write out one order covering the purchases 
for all different units. 

Q. But you do not know the method they adopt in arriving at or making 
their arrangements with the manufacturers themselves?—A. No. 

Q. For the requirements of the whole organization?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In going through this company’s books, you found they were importing 
considerable quantities of goods?—A. About 13 per cent. 

Q. Has that increased or decreased in the last five years?—A. I did not 
look into that. 

Q. Can you tell me what percentage of the cost, we will say of worsteds, 
is represented by duty paid?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. You didn’t look into that at all?—-A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, with regard to the questions that you have just answered 
in narrative form, would you just see that the figures are prepared in a statement 
that will clearly indicate the answers to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rather than in just a narrative form as your answers have been. Will 
you have the information tabulated, in answer to these questions?—A. Yes, 
I will. 

The CuHairMAN: I think that will be very helpful. 


Mr. Youne: Just a minute. Are we through with these gentlemen alto- 
gether? 

The CHatrMAn: No, we are not through altogether, but we are through with 
this portion of the examination. I was going to just observe to the committee 
that we would adjourn until Tuesday morning, when we have the Hudson Bay 
and one or two other department stores’ records to present. Subsequent to that, 
there is the question of the factories, whose orders were affected by this report, 
and other orders that have been examined. That story will be presented subse- 
quent to what I have just indicated with regard to the other department stores. 
There are certain carryings-back, shall I say, of some of these figures we have 
had presented to us, into these other institutions and organizations. These will 
be presented and, as counsel reminds me, a composite picture of the whole story 
will be given by the auditors. 

Mr. Youne: Just before we get too far away from that, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that a very wrong impression is going abroad. It was stated the 
other day that the cost of the material that went into a suit of clothes was, we 
will say, $3.50—I forget the exact figures. 
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Mr. Huars: About three-quarters of the total cost, in Simpsons. 

Mr. Youne: That was cost of material. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We have the breakdown of the whole thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, by the National Research Council, which will be 
presented. We can present that any time. 

Mr. Youne: Just wait till you hear what I am getting at. The cost of the 
material was so much; labour was something less than $2, the retail price of 
that suit was, we will say, $20. The impression goes abroad in the country that 
in a $20 suit there is only $2 of labour. That is a very wrong impression and 
should not be allowed to get abroad. In looking here at the expenses of city 
delivery in Toronto, we find wages, $678,000; bonuses, $25,000. Bonuses are 
wages. Grooms, $24,000. That also is wages. Wagon cleaners, $12,000. That 
also is wages. Hardware, $43,000, a large part of which is wages. Then we have 
rental charges. Rent may partly be interest on investment, but part of it will 
cover depreciation on buildings, which also is wages; interest and depreciation 
on furniture and fixtures, part of which— 

The CHaiRMAN: That is a new one, Mr. Young. However, we are always 
learning. 


Mr. Youne: What I want to get at is that I want to know how much of that 
suit is wages, not the actual wages paid in sewing up the cloth, but taking the 
wages all the way through. I think we should know that. 

The CHAIRMAN: As I have already stated, we have had a very scientific 
statement prepared by the National Research Council, breaking down a $16 
suit and a $21 suit in all its phases and parts. It has nothing to do with Eatons 
or Simpsons, but is a suit bought in a store here and then taken apart. 


Mr. Youne: That will be satisfactory. 
The CHARMAN: That will be presented by the National Research Council. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The figures that Mr. Young has quoted as to labour and 
costs were presented to the committee for the purpose of indicating only how 
much of the manufacturing of a suit was represented by labour, how much of 
the distribution cost was affected and how the one related to the other. That 
is all. 

Mr. Youne: I am talking about the impression on the public mind. The 
public now think that there is only $2 of labour in a $20 suit. 

The CuHatrMAN: I would like to agree with that summarization by you, 
Mr. Young. That is your view. 

Now, we will adjourn until Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock. I want to thank 
the committee for their very careful and patient attendance this week. I also 
would like to say that I congratulate the auditors upon the marvellous manner 
in which they have assembled this very complicated group of facts, which they 
have presented in a most excellent manner. I thank them also. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, June 19, 
ene TUL By jaa. 
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Hovusr or Commons, Room 368, 
Turspay, June 19, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CuarrMAN: Order, gentlemen, the minutes of the last meeting record 
the names of the witnesses heard and certain exhibits filed. I declare the 
minutes approved. 


WALTER GorpDON, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. When we closed on Friday you were giving us some general observations 
on the result of the investigation of the T. Eaton Company in regard to expan- 
sion, sales, expenses, etc., and at that time it was suggested that they be put 
in the form of figures representative of the growth, development, sales and 
expenses of the company. Have you prepared them in the meantime?—A. I 
have, yes. 

Q. And you have them now to submit to the committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first figures you are giving represent a brief summary of the 
euueneat changes in the business of the T. Eaton Company, Limited?—A. 

es. 

Q. As indicated by figures?—A. Yes. 


19th June, 1934. 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


The following is a brief summary of the important changes in the business 
of The T. Eaton Co. Limited— 


Growth of business since 1891: 
Total Assets— 


Sthpiubyse lS Ole seer ey Me ae Cee ar eee en $ 885,000 
thie cd rara ee O OMe ry ree ee ea i er ee 1,962,000 
Dt aTieeON ele aww cee ren Gres os ae SIRS ead 10,712,000 
DG thie amee LOAN is ees fon cat hy pee. Peg allt. b py shisceohk laure 34,084,000 
PACE Hay tela eNO ice gre gt CE oe Cd By Rt alc 107,745,000 
Ghee OSAG ee ene os ee RP Oo Bs 100,035,000 
Sales— 
One ee Ose ee SUS BAS IE oR Se aia $ 22,428,000 
FU eT Pe i a eee 45,613,000 
MU Ns See ene Wy esc Moles! wel ices Scan ewe siroder Meta Uste. bove:yobal deter tens 125,058,000 
TO se ea) UNE ae ade OAS Be chat aia ee a arg BPR ere el 225,361,000 


WBS io Bh ds tes ee dan RSG Gk do ie cRte Ui An Gi Flees ce miners bch die 132,500,000 
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Expansion since 1926: 


1927—Factory started in Saint John, N.B. 
Store opened in Hamilton. 
Store opened in Moncton. 
Store opened in Saskatoon. 
Chain Groceterias started. 
Mail Order Offices opened. 


1928—Canadian Department Stores purchased. 
Store opened in Moose Jaw. 
Distributing Warehouse built in Edmonton. 
Store opened in Halifax. 
Construction of College Street Store, Toronto, commenced. 
Additions made to Hamilton store. 


1929—New store erected in Saskatoon. 
Store opened in Calgary. 
Store opened in Edmonton. 


The cost of additional investment in Fixed Assets from 28rd January, 
1926, to 11th January, 1934, was $53,332,000. 


Unprofitable Units: 


The following units acquired since 1926 have proved to be unprofitable to 
date:— 


Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Calgary and Edmonton Stores. 
Chain Groceterias in Ontario. 
Canadian Department Stores. 
College Street Store, Toronto. 


Decline in Sales since 1929: 
Total Sales 


1999.0 8. ee le Ae eee See Petoo oa an 
VOS00 0 ee ee 205,149,000 
HOST engihh hee ee 171,984,000 
cena ee We a Cee 142,415,000 
W983. be eee 132,500,000 


The amount of the average transaction has declined as follows:— 
Toronto Stores Winnipeg Store Montreal Store 


IV Gn din Go bol 16 06 $1 35 | $1 01 $1 64 
IWR 65 G6. 56 G0 26 80 O8 1 25. 0 92 1 62 
IWBWIEG Gb “BS an od) 66 oc Ap al 0 81 1 39 
IVES a Gol GG Gn Go G6 a0 0 94 0 70 1 20 
IGRR Ys Seeuro be ee boo oO 0 91 0 64 10/7 


Decreasing Net Profits since 1927: 


The net profits or losses of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and its subsidiaries 
after providing for depreciation but before provision for income taxes, have 
been as follows:— 


19D5 oe eee mC Ld 
1996.00 oe 6,972,000 
Cy hei ca Ce ee 8,081,000 
PORSELAWE cox a ak Ae 6,075,000 
VOOM ESE a ae ee 3,730,000 
LOBOLER Ret ee ee ee 959,000 
TOS Disc age csc cs See ae rr 2,454,000 
BIC Ep een eee ee Agee ee Wee eye ila 2,075,000 


IES RA ere ra Nor ci MO MnO o Masco gor od) acto daau bo! do, 00 o> 878,000 
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Expenses—Stores: 


The Sales, Expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal Stores of the years 1925 to 1933 were as 
follows:— 


TORONTO STORES 
(Statement I-1) 


Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
ODS sls See Ts 7 Seis $50,143,000 $10,798,000 21s 
1926. Ses ORIOL So) AOE 53,083,000 11,198,000 PALL SAL 
NOD Be Se ee ree se ae te eaten ce 55,308,000 11,676,000 led 
TRO he ans Ong grey eer nO «OR OMe EE 59,535,000 12,865,000 21-6 
NO eee een eee a enh he ge 59,137,000 13,044,000 22.0 
NOB OR aye RRS CE teal. : 55,345,000 13,096,000 230 
OSU Tee Sek REO es ee 47,986,000 12,859,000 26.8 
NOS NS PERI PEIS 39,124,000 11,582,000 2976 
OR coca ee ci Mee cieate ges 34.712,000. 10,500,000 30.3 


WINNIPEG STORE 


(Statement M-2) 
Percentage 


Sales Expenses to Sales 
OP UME ME ig ey cS See, F 25,059,000 $ 4,936,000 O27 
NOP OME eee elle. as aM Cas 2 27,055,000 5,501,000 20.4 
Operas Saher a Wo Me 27,561,000 5,761,000 20.9 
TAOS) 2 ave ie ile earl eo 30,346,000 6,412,000 PA |e | 
OAR yak cea NES AT a Ne i) 29,869,000 6,361,000 PAL 
HOS OMee ee eerie. Vea 27,918,000 6,196,000 ppp, 
UGE ee een eee ieee, re aes wR = 23,326,000 5,412,000 one, 
NOP ee oles oe Meme, dca 20,054,000 4,879,000 24.4 
Opes A ke LER Rn BAe oe bain he 18,341,000 4,441,000 2a? 


MONTREAL STORE 
(Statement O-3) 


Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
NOZOMI ec. OO OR $13,499,000 $ 3,145,000 2303 
MOQ eae te See. 17,183,000 4,034,000 Wao 
NODS regs ee cic RET RRs, 20,389,000 4,661,000 22.6 
ODO ae ee BIS, wanes Oh i hes 22,850,000 4,937,000 216 
TG SYVTEE Ss oe 8 eS Re 8 Ese a 21,980,000 4,957,000 2276 
NOS ee ee eis wee, « 19,105,000 4,888,000 25.6 
NOS Raa ek Saye eek hag Fe Se REN 16,073,000 4,344,000 PAT (0) 
OBS ar Meee Lee yey. 15,053,000 4,183,000 27.8 


The sales, expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto and Winnipeg Mail Order Divisions for the years 1925 to 1933 were as 
follows: — 


TORONTO MAIL ORDER 
(Statement J-1) 


Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
WOES eS Seats acca ced rd aa bc eee en $24,293,000 $ 4,527,000 18.6 
OD GR ere ie ee a PA acu 5. 24,071,000 4,632,000 19.2, 
ODM 0) AOL LE SS 23,596,000* 4,790,000 20.3 
NOD Stee ey Greer has FA Sarl Heitre 20,054,000* 4,389,000 21.9 
NO ZO ae Te Re ey 16,521,000* 3,920,000 2338 
OS Opes ee ak hak GS 14,598,000* 3,729,000 PA iH) 
ISB dio ode Be a ee oe 14,750.000 3,957,000 270 
DBRS cos! 2 Swi Be aa meee 11,822,000 3,146,000 20hG 
TGS 2 ye aR ks a Ea ea 11,423,000 2,862,000 is TL 


*The Montreal Mail Order Division covered part of the territory in these years. 
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WINNIPEG MAIL ORDER 
(Statement N-2) 


Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
LOD SERRE CRA eS ee hee $32,025,000 $ 5,794,000 Se 
LO DG ii ik doiag, Hebe aan es ek a eee rai 31,874,000 5,954,000 Nee 7 
OD Tey Ie RU Rad vas Detects ene 32,163,000 6,139,000 19-4: 
VOD hy EIR SS IT eR hee te etre 33,201,000 6,472,000 ily 5) 
RSPAS Vice ee ae Ne Scare aE ity any 29,275,000 6,174,000 PA 3 Ih 
VOB OR ear cae schist pega aaa 22,027,000 5,417,000 24.6 
1 i eg et ae ree eS Vetta Sam is 17,382,000 4,519,000 26.0 
OS eS RE SA? aes ee 16,621,000 4,177,000 Pya\o, Ak 
TOSS es Oo ESTs he eee 17,139,000 4,014,000 Zod 


Increased Percentage of Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (maintained mark-up 


percentage): 

Toronto Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

Stores Store Store Mail Order Mail Order 
LOD Dees 5 POanGo oe eae: B27 31) 42) 
192607 30s Fae obro0 al 7 ay 8) 33.4 55.3 
OD ee BO nae 32.5 38.5 35.5 7/38) 
O28 er a9 S158) 40.0 36.0 36.9 
LODGE i eee eo SS 8B)5 7 39.4 36.4 led 
LOS 0 ee. cB 24 Bi). ) 38.7 Bisa Il 38.5 
LOB ees ono 36.3 39.5 aso 40.2 
LOB Dir ee aaa 36.0 41.4 43.0 40.5 
WOSS eas 47.85 36.1 43.0 43.5 40.6 


Increased Advertising as a Percentage to Sales—Toronto Stores: 


The percentages of the newspaper advertising of the Toronto Stores to 
sales for the years 1926 to 1933 are as follows:— 


Cost of Percentage 

Newspaper of Advertising 

Advertising Sales to Sales 
WO ZG ee UE ee $544,213 $53,083,000 es 
PS Grea Cua enG etd 571,301 55,308,000 1.03 
ODS sua ay oem 673,278 59,535,000 1151133 
TO29 ere ere, mente ae 715,293 59,137,000 WPA 
TOS Ores: fee Ck tec eacre rene 806,465 55,345,000 1.46 
HOSTNAME 792,053 47,986,000 1.65 
VOB Dias ois: la Seene eee 828,963 39,124,000 WAP) 
TOSS RW oo A BAR a, 878,770 34,712,000 2253 


The above only includes the newspaper advertising; the percentage of the 
total advertising to sales would be higher. 


Decreased Wages and Salaries in Recent Years: 


The percentage reduction in the average salaries and wages at Ist May, 
1933, compared with 9th May, 1929, of employees earning $50 per week or less 
is as follows. (This does not include factory employees) :— 


Percentage 
Male Female 
Winnipeg, Unitias cts, coy ode to ee oe eee ae 9.8 9.7 
TorontonWnite re eee ec ee pele ener cect aeaee eee 19.7 14.2 
Montreal. JWmit iacSmccetie ae aie Ria an aos eee Peal: ye 
Moncton Unit: 2 woe eo ce ees 22e2) PAP 


In addition to the reduction in the wage rates the number of employees has 
also been reduced. A summary of the total number of employees and the total 


payroll including executive salaries, is as follows:— 
Total Payrolls 


Number including 
of Employees Executives’ Salaries 
UI PAS eee ae RR enema eres Ate Bi ae 30,764 $41,198,000 
TOSOLE ERR UE eee ens Ree ema nee 29,620 38,384,000 
We roy ete cen ARLEN Aleut crcl icto cy a's 27,345 32,674,000 
NERVE Messmer urc Mibnion tra a 25,063 28,401,000 


ERA A a deel oor ec. ool Gio ou).o5, 5 25,736 24,945,000 
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Comparatively higher cost of doing business in Toronto: 


The percentages of total expenses, including buying charges, etc., to sales 
in the five largest units of the business in 1933 were as follows:— 


Percentage 
PRORONLO SCORES Mace Cele Ah Akt kre erage Wukela (Lethaia ale bi se) uals 31.4 
Winnipeg Store.. .. = aS I NaCI ices oy WA ON GR a oe a a aa 25-0 
Montrealt Storey 1 Merah: Lee ahs Fa0 EVER OO a 29.1 
MOO MeO MM Onder eer ceetae: ah eS ets es ga ied cen, Ub oti a) Mote 6 3) cas le 2oe0 
Wanniper (Mial@rden en ene Gece ce Seine hs SME A Skee oe 2433 
ATA CRAPCYOR AS «05 eds adhe AE OE ork 5 cee teen een 2139 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited Factories: 
The “invoiced output” and the net profit or loss of the manufacturing 
departments of The T. Eaton Co.’s Toronto Factory follows:— 


Invoiced Net Profit 

Output or Loss 
NOD eae PaP ee Pie Aas: pent es 6 $11,069,000 $304,936 
a Oe ER ee a eo gta” ‘sisf es a's 11,198,000 383,830 
NO Oe ee ee ey a ie es) ke Cire e's ova BSG 9,757,000 203,620 
GSO He eee ke Cone. EM A 8,712,000 107,540 
ee ee Mi lath o cetian | 6,707,000 265,886 
TOBA PMN OCR ake Coyne e rt Siggecerves «hie ou bovaemete 5,386,000 84,126 
1933. He 3,508,000 164,158 


Q. The first indicates the growth of the business since 1891?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From a business of total assets of $885,000 to total assets of $100,000,000? 
—A. At 11th January, 1934. 

Q. And their total sales—the second indicates the growth of sales from 1907 
of $22,000,000 to 1933 of $132,500,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the third item indicates the expansion that has taken place since 
1926?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the year 1927 that expansidn consisted of the opening of a factory 
at St. John, the opening of a store in Moncton and the opening of a store in 
Saskatoon; the opening of chain groceterias throughout the country; and the 
opening of a large number of mail order offices throughout the country ?— 
Ai vYies! 

Q. The year 1928 saw the development of the purchases of the twenty odd 
stores known as Canadian Department Store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the opening of a new store in Moose Jaw, the completing of a ware- 
house in Edmonton, the opening of a store in Halifax and the construction of 
the College Street store in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1929 saw the new store erected in Saskatoon, a store opened in Calgary 
and a store opened in Edmonton?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the cost of additional investments in fixed assets from 23rd January, 
1926, to 11th January, 1934, was $53,332,000. That is, total additional fixed 
asset investment in the eight year period?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fixed assets having grown from about $12,000,000 to a total of about 
$65,000,000?—-A. Yes. I do not know in these figures—this is the growth 
exclusive of depreciation. 

Q. That is exclusive of depreciation?—A. This $53,000,000 represents the 
additional cost of fixed assets through that period and does not take into account 
any write-ups or appraisals. 

Q. Yes, I appreciate that. The next item in your summary indicates that 
the following units acquired since 1926 have proved to be unprofitable to-day: 
the store at Saskatoon, the store at Moose Jaw and the store at Calgary and 
the store at Edmonton?—A. Yes. 

Q. The chain groceterias throughout Ontario, the Canadian Department 
Stores and the College Street store at Toronto?—A. Yes. 

86332—223 
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Q. The next summary—-—A. I think I should make that clear. On these 
unprofitable units, that means that their operations have not resulted in a net 
profit on the company as far as profit and loss account are concerned, not taking 
into account any intangible thing— 

4 a These are the units which on their profit and loss statement show a loss? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

i Q. And the chain groceterias in Ontario numbered how many?—A. Thirty 
odd. 

Q. And the Canadian Department Stores numbered how many ?—A. Twenty- 
two. 

Q. Declining sales since 1929 indicates that sales from 1929 to 1933 declined 
from $225,000,000 in 1929 to $132,000,000 in 1933?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that the average of the transactions declined at Toronto from 
$1.35 to 91 cents per transaction; at Winnipeg from $1.01 to 64 cents; at 
Montreal from $1.64 to $1.07; and that the net profits or losses of the T. Eaton 
Company and its subsidiaries during the years are thus set out year by year?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Indicating that from 1925——A. They had a net profit of $5,196,000, and 
that is after providing for depreciation but before providing for Dominion 
income tax. 

Q. And that in 1925 on fixed assets of something like $12,000,000 the profits 
were $5,196,000, and these have declined in 1931 when there was a loss of 
$2,400,000, in 1932 when there was a loss of $2,075,000, in 1933 there was a 
profit of $878,000 on the operations of the company for the year before provid- 
ing for income taxes?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In that last statement or summary there is 
no indication of which are losses and which are profits. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The one I have before me indicates red figures—the 
red figures are for the years 1931 and 1932. 


Mr. Hears: If you show these losses I am afraid you might give encourage- 
ment to the company to come to the government for assistance. 


Mr. SomMeErvitte: These are just facts. The next statement of expenses 
is further amplified by a statement which you are now putting in and which will 
go into the record at this place. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And that new section shows that for Toronto the total sales and expenses 
and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Montreal stores are set out?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of Toronto the sales in 1925 were $50,000,000?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. And the expenses were $10,000,000?—A. $10,798,000. 

Q. And the percentage of these expenses to sales was 21-5 per cent?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While in 1933 the sales had declined to $34,000,000, the expenses were 
still $10,500,000, and the percentage of those expenses to sales had increased 
from 21 per cent in 1925 to 30-3 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, that is in the Toronto store. In the Winnipeg store the sales were 
$25,000,000 in 1925 and they declined to $18,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the expenses were— —A. 19-7 per cent, $4,736,000 in 1925 or 19-7 
per cent of sales; expenses in 1933, $4,441,000 or 24-6 per cent of sales. 

Q. The sales had declined by $7,000,000, and the expenses had declined 
just half a million dollars?—A. Approximately. 

Q. While the percentage of expenses to sales had increased from 19-7 per 
cent in 1925 to 24-6 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that expenses to sales of 24-6 is in comparison with the Toronto 
expenses to sales of 30-3?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And in Montreal in 1926 you had sales of— —A. $13,499,000, expenses 
of $3,145,000, the percentage to sales being 23-3 per cent. The percentage was 
reduced in 1929 to 21-7 per cent of sales, but in the year 1933 on sales of 
$15,053,000 the expenses amounted to $4,183,000, or 27-9 per cent to sales. 

Q. That is, on sales of a million and a half more than in 1926 the expenses 
had increased one million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the percentage of expenses to sales increased from 23 to 27-9 per 
cent?—A. From 23-3 to 27-9 per cent. 

Q. And then the same figures for the mail order business in Toronto and 
Winnipeg show the sales of the Toronto mail order at what amount?—A. In 
1925 the Toronto mail order sales were $24,293,000, the expenses $4,527,000, 
the percentage of sales 19-6; in 1933 the sales amounted to $11,423,000, the 
expenses $2,862,000 or 25-1 per cent of sales. There is one thing I would like 
to point out in connection with the Toronto mail order: In the years 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931, the company operated a mail order division in Montreal 
which would account for part of the decline in the business of the Toronto 
mail order in these four years. 

Q. Oh, yes—A. Winnipeg mail order sales in 1925 were $32,025,000, 
expenses $5,794,000 or 18-1 per cent of sales; in 1931 the percentage of sales 
amounted to 26 even, it has declined in the year 1933 to 23-4 on sales 
$17,139,000. 


iy Vr Isley: 

Q. Were the carrying charges of the mail order business in Toronto 
affected by the increased value of the fixed assets?—A. No. 

Q. It was the other part of their business in Toronto which was carrying 
these charges?—-A. Yes, except that the mail order—yes, that is substantially 
correct. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Was there any portion of that expansion reflected in the increased cost 
of the mail order?—A. No. The mail order building was sold with the other 
buildings of the realty company, and was appraised at the same time, but 
the carrying charges were not increased. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do these figures shown in the second column of page 2, the percentage 
of those profits to sales—in Winnipeg 36-1 per cent, in Toronto 47-85 per cent, 
and in Montreal 43 per cent—does that indicate that retail prices were lower 
in Winnipeg than in these other places?—A. Not necessarily, it indicates that 
the percentage of gross profits to cost was lower in Winnipeg than in the other 
units. 


By Mr. Sommerville: i 
Q. How about the maintained mark-up?—A. The maintained mark-up 
percentage on cost may have been higher due to freight charges. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. It would not make that much difference would it?—A. I would not 
think so. 

Q. I would think that Winnipeg would get these goods at approximately 
the same price as the other two, but were satisfied to have a lower mark-up, 
which would seem to indicate to me that the retail price was lower in Winnipeg? 
—A. We did not make any comparison of the prices at which individual items 
of merchandise sold in Toronto and Winnipeg. 

863322233 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. But the figures you have given indicate that the percentages of the 
total expenses of the Toronto stores to sales, excluding the Toronto mail order 
eae increased by about 9 per cent; that is to say, 9 per cent of the sales? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is much greater than the increase at Winnipeg, which is only 
about 5 per cent; and at Montreal, which is only about 4 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is that due to this large expansion of the fixed assets at Toronto 
employed in carrying on the business of the Toronto store?—A. I think that 
the carrying charges in Toronto are heavier than in the other units. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. By the proportion shown?—A. Approximately. These expenses include 
all the other items of expense; but the main reason for the difference would be 
the heavier carrying charges in Toronto. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. You do not know whether that is reflected in prices or not?—A. I think 
that would be difficult for me to answer. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: How can it be otherwise? 
Mr. Nasu: I do not think that could be answered except by a very very 


exhaustive study of selling prices. It may be that the Toronto store is buying 
better than the others. 


Mr. Iusuey: It is reflected in mark-ups. 
The Witness: The mark-ups are higher in Toronto than in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that standard brand goods are marked at the same prices 
in Winnipeg as in Toronto?—A. I could not tell you that. We did not make a 
comparison of selling prices for individual items of merchandise. 

Q. I have seen that for myself. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It could not be anything else. 

The Wirness: There is no question that the average mark-up is higher 
in Toronto than in Winnipeg. I cannot tell you about the cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. When you show an increase in the percentage of expenses from 21 to 
30 per cent in Toronto, that is an increase of 9 per cent—that is a very sub- 
stantial increase, isn’t it?—A. In the year 1925, 21 cents of the sales dollar 
went to expenses; in 1933 the proportion was 30 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a terrific increase, it is nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: That is in relation to sales. The expenses were actually a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars less than Toronto. 

Mr. Sommervitte: In relation to sales that represented an increase of 
about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Youna: If a sufficient volume of business had been maintained, this 
would not have happened. 

The CuHairMAN: That does not happen. 

The Witness: In 1930 the sales were fifty-five million, five million more 
than in 1925; and in that vear the percentage of expenses to sales was 23-7, 
it had gone up from 21-5 in spite of the increase in the volume of business. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next set of figures you have given us shows the increase in the 
percentage of gross profits to the cost of sales; that is the maintained mark-up 
percentage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the Toronto stores that had increased by what amount?—A. In 
1925 it was 34-65 per cent on cost of sales, and in 1933 it was 47-85 per cent 
on cost of sales. 

Q. And what was the increase in the mark-up in the Winnipeg store?— 
A. In 1925 it was 32-1 per cent on cost, and in 1933 it was 36-1 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. And in Montreal?—A. In 1926 it was 37-9 per cent on cost, and in 
1933 it was 43 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now, in the mail order?—A. The Toronto mail order in 1925 was 32-7 
per cent on cost, and in 1933 it was 43-5 per cent on cost.. 

Q. And the Winnipeg mail order?—A. In 1925 was 35:2 per cent on cost, 
and in 1933 it was 40-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the next set of figures indicate the increase in advertising in per- 
centage of sales at the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 

Q. That increase was?—A. From 1-03 per cent—this is newspaper adver- 
tising only, that is in the four daily papers—in 1926 it was 1:03 per cent of 
sales, and in 1927 it was 2-53 per cent of sales. 

Q. That is an increase of more than one hundred per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. How do you account for that doubling in the amount of advertising 
when their sales are falling off?—-A. I think they are doing more advertising, 
Mr. Young; the number of lines of advertising has very greatly increased in 
spite of the decline in these sales. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your costs had increased from 1926, they amounted to what?— 
A. $544,000, and in 1933 they amounted to $878,000 for that type of advertis- 
ing only. 

Q. That is an increase of about 50 per cent in the advertising, in the cost 
of the newspaper advertising?—A. Not quite 50 per cent. 


Mr. Insurer: Sales were some $19,000,000 less. 


Mr. Youne: I suppose the moral of that is, if people have no money with 
which to buy goods, you cannot persuade them to do so by advertising. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: I do not know that there is any moral to be drawn 
from it, except that the increase was undertaken with a view to finding a way 
of taking care of their increased overhead. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And on the next statement you indicate the decrease in wages and 
salaries in recent years at the Winnipeg unit?—A. We took two dates, the first 
of May, 1933, and the 9th of May, 1929. Taking the Winnipeg unit the aver- 
age wages, this includes people earning $50 a week or less—the average wages 
on the 10th May, 1933, were 9-8 per cent less for male employees than they were 
at the 9th May, 1929; for women the reduction was 9-7 per cent. In the 
Toronto units the reduction was 19-7 per cent for male and 14-2 per cent for 
female. In Montreal the reduction was 21-1 per cent for male, and 15-1 per 
cent for female. In Moncton the reduction was 22-2 per cent for male and 
21-2 per cent for female. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. How were these computed, Mr. Gordon?—A. That statement was filed. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is a long complete statement filed the other day, has been printed 
in the record?—A. It summarizes the total reductions in wages. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Does this mean that in the Moncton units the male employees are 
receiving a 22 per cent reduction, or does it mean that they may be working 


short time?—A. It means that the average wages were 22-2 per cent less at 
the 1st of May, 1933, than they were at the 9th May, 1929. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Why did you put in there, “salaries above $50 a week’’?—A. I tried to 
divide this to show the reduction in the lower paid classes of employees, and 
then in a following section to show the total reduction. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, the next summary?—A. The next summary was given at the 
beginning of the evidence last week. It shows the number of employees in each 
of the last five years, the total number, and the amount of the total pay-rolls 
including executives. 

Q. Yes, and then the last?—-A. That is a section dealing with the mail 
order business. We have already given that. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. You do not show any reduction in executives salaries, do you? 
Mr. Nasu: They are all in. 
Mr. Insuey: In the evidence? 
Mr. NasH: Yes. 
The Wirness: This was Just an attempt to summarize what had happened 
without going into too much detail. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. The executives have reduced their salaries pretty substantially, 1 under- 
stand—A. The reduction in the higher paid employees would be greater than 
the figures shown for the junior employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The next summary is the comparatively higher cost of doing business 
in Toronto.—A. These percentages showing the cost of doing business in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Montreal are merely a summary of what has gone before. The 
percentage figures are slightly higher than the figures given before because they 
include certain overhead charges. 

Q. Then the last summary?—A. The last summary shows the decline in the 
business done by the T. Eaton Company’s factory at Toronto. 

Q. The T. Eaton Company Toronto factory showing a decline in the busi- 
ness in 1927 from $11,000,000 to 1933 of $5,500,000, about one half the business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1927 what was the profit?—A. In 1927 the factory made a profit 
of $304,936, and in 1933 it showed a loss of $164,153. 

Q. That is, the first three figures—1927, 1928 and 1929—are profits, they 
are black?—A. Yes. 

Q. The last four figures—1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933—are in the red, they 
are losses? A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will now take up the Hudson’s Bay Store. 


Tuomas WEIR, sworn. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
STORES DEPARTMENT 


ANALYSIS or Sates 1911 To 1934 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
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Statement No. 10 


Grocery Retail 
Year ending and Coal Invent- Other Total ! : 
January allied and ory Depart- Shige Cash Charge Lien 
31st Depart- | Lumber | Depart- | ments 
ments ments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TG) iL Ths aes usswei sabes] fees PEA Bia he ll ellie Grd [Be A ata 4,592 2,064 DOU! |e cvnt oes 

SOT ere ee [a ler ee ce beara cn cys, “illigavesagonens, ace 8,080 4,068 A ONZ oe. 
Til) a eters Beutel Ieaskbicman chaeiaisl aaa meal | 24 ae airs | ani ore ae 9, 606 5,501 ANUS oh wae is 
THEIL se Sees dott are sole a be baa el Lmao ell aa 9,701 5,875 3; ScOe lacs yoke Le 
ORME ere eee eects on Mo mrcay cc tele cscs anna cillmee crepe eons 8,000 5,417 Zh O88 ile cel. Ue 
TDi s wesesteaiee © rere el (bide ie ERNE levees tal Wneaeahat || ear er ee 7,206 5, 135 ZEOLAI wan cee 
IIT eee 28 5G vo ol be BRU ig] sped irri al olan ald lie ri neti 9, 504 6,817 DS GS (ate cccen er 
SL Sa ee ee ll acai Ado Ie peur ays alta. cus we pee 11,628 8,173 By AOD lene 
1919. Not available for 1927 and prior years 12, 502 8,507 Sh OG0R| ee. oe 
TSE AD oats a seeatne 6 SRST RCRA tel ueet abite  Ial eae ataea aratd| byte eras, 14,865 9,927 tata] is Ai Ea 
TisS) 31) a's ese LASS peice Meteo ii late ete bel Wail oe Pa | ed RCA Re 15, 156 9,889 Ard ike ck cera 4 
NOPE alga ao Iie tile mae en lie coc 13,963 9,389 CMY (el A eo ere 
ISHS coicihes serae le eaalchened keane Panta bitueh ai te tallies ibaa ML bewalel bad ran 14,856 10,324 Lab geet sie We 
aes te le a a ee eee 14,428 10, 053 Cp gerne au 
SHAD. oweeeie eia'e taal haeenarinn in tanita indeamapi i lpatininanaat S| gor aetrtnas 14,790 10,098 AGO Deals Greater st, 
TENG, - ca ceeecie: 6 chores [ORNeee ERLE Exess Oe Eimer can Ey] Se Me Param tae | ero 17,118 10,996 4,796 1,326 
IEE Tlecoonaile Je 56 o] aan ts Erte (ein A taremres fy aie ee a | Sanit Ae 21,318 13,810 5,701 1,807 
GRAS SSCS 8 Cae 5, 689 543 Zoe MOORE sce se ci 29,027 19,026 7,504 2,497 
DOES gee Se aa 7, 559 758 ATS GRU I Se een ne 34, 828 22,305 9,375 3, 148 
1930.. 7, 784 913 PA fgpal) 3) Sig re 35,810 21,613 10, 688 3,509 
MOSM eee... 7,175 874 21,563 1,148 30,760 18, 459 9,540 2,761 
1932... 5,774 756 17,909 1,057 25,496 15,651 7, 787 2,058 
TGR Ryan ee eae 5, 183 825 15,523 1,009 22,540 14,143 6,980 1,417 
MD heed ve vis 4,870 752 15, 480 1,012 22,114 14, 169 6,890 1,055 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


SraTeMent No. 15 


CoNSOLIDATION OF STORE OPERATING STATEMENTS FOR YEAR ENpING 31st JANUARY, 1934 


— Winnipeg | Vancouver | Calgary | Edmonton | Victoria 
s) cts: Ci CUS, S Acts: 3} cts: Ss.  <Cts: 
MliSales @Niet)-—-Cashwss4..550- es 4,605, 267 48/4,001,677 60)1,861,716 80/1, 215,785 46}1,004, 763 05 
2 Credit ign es selec 2,393,048 32/2,047,199 44) 785,178 98] 649,203 64] 885,612 42 
3 SR OtaL ae ay aig ck: ah anes 6,998,315 80]6,048,877 04/2,646,895 78!1,864,989 10}1,890,375 47 
Cost of Sales:— 
4) inventory, at Oeeimnine= sec 1,194,038 70} 902,947 96] 402,468 55) 356,841 47) 320,555 56 
Bil Purchasest ay yen pee he 4,886,191 85/3,975,879 55)1,805,557 62/1, 279, 152 08)1,314,429 43 
6| Provision for Over Age Limit Mer- 
chandise: une ea ay pas 20,746 00! 26,365 00 4,660 00 3,114 00 4,587 39 
7| Provision for future Mark-downs.... 4,359 00 7,655 00 4,500 00 3,080 00 2,808 00 
8| Duty ee 87,137 08) 96,544 95| 22,182 90) 14,760 56] 25,664 35 
9 RReTene and ‘Cartag: e. Tne) 93,549 33 45,727 03 41,952 28 25,481 97 
10} London Charges a Buying Office.. 30,929 23) 31,113 85 POP 7! 7,649 32 10,083 64 
ill 6, 294,222 58/5,081,325 64/2, 278,997 84/1,694,161 711,688,819 56 
12\ ess: sinventoryacuiend ss toe 1,192,974 06} 861,668 60) 390,218 42} 344,374 35) 332,940 45 
13 5,101,248 52/4, 219,657 04/1,888, 779 42)1,349, 787 36]1,355,879 11 
14) Cost or Aljterationstae py 13,785 82 21,005 21 14,653 92 2,596 39 4,761 87 
15|-) Dotal- Cost. vse) soe. Geen 5,115,034 34/4, 240,662 25)1,903,433 34]1,352,383 75/1, 360,640 98 
16| Gross, Protit ap eieecoidc:. beeen 1,883,281 46)1,808,214 79] 743,462 44) 512,605 35} 529,734 49 
i7\Operatinewe xpenseshpe = eer ee 2,083,007 73]1,689,675 59| 725,945 10} 521,208 79} 586,014 26 
18| Operating trout ospsossee a. eee 199,726 27) 118,539 20 ie oe: 8,603 44) 56,279 77 
19|Sundry Receipts less Expenditure..... 47,921 13) 59,169 51; 28,040 47; 16,461 42} 17,850 36 
20|Extraordinary Development Expenses bs: CFE +) Sane cl Slam nt aI FG petits ks hi | aaa ae Fat 
21|\Net Profitsior Bosses........-.:.--.-+-| 160,953 53|) 177,708 ol) 45.554 Si 7,857 98} 38,429 41 
22|Nore: Winnipeg Coal Department 
Profit,(see special columm)s4-j|\)) 25; O75) 46| 5s ee ee eee at ee 
23 135,878 07]..... y ASE, B beheuehesia ek dea AS i z el dea: * ee 
% % 
24|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before i : 4 : 
adding Buying Office and Cost of 
‘Altera tions) ieee ie a eo ree ae 38-02 44-41 41-05 38-95 40-46 
25|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before 
adding uyineyOimce) ne 37:65 43-69 39-96 38-69 39-97 
26|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before 
adding Cost of Alterations)......... 37-19 43-35 40-14 38-17 39-42 
27/Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (after 
adding Buying Office and Cost of 
Alterations)... foaen het ee ae 36-82 42.64 39-06 37-90 38-93 
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SraTEMENT No. 


CONSOLIDATION oF STORE OPERATING STATEMENTS FOR YEAR ENnpine 3lsr January, 1934 


Total Winnipeg Total 

Saskatoon | Kamloops Nelson Vernon Yorkton Ste rds Coal Operating 
. fi Department} Statement 
3% cts. $ cts. 3) ects. ects. octet $ cts. $ cts. S). cts: 
716,049 00] 127,430 95) 126,532 01] 121,513 77) 110,848 57/13,891,584 69] 277,561 00)14,169,145 69 
405,324 00) 149,356 94) 111,109 86 97,194 85 60,319 64]7,583,548 09} 361,462 00/7,945,010 09 
1,121,373 00} 276,787 89| 237,641 87] 218,708 62) 171,168 21)21,475,132 78) 639,023 00/22,114,155 78 
236,093 00} 53,836 33 45,186 45) 48,947 96] 25,961 32)/3,586,877 3 21,767 00|3,608, 644 30 
780,237 00) 212,845 51) 171,596 21) 157,230 55) 131,760 19)14,714,879 99} 303,183 00)15,018,062 99 
6,394 00 507 00 1,851 50 813 41 322 00 Ge5ade 48|¢. ed. 62,372 48 
5,616 00 854 00 1,640 00 2,199 64 302 00 D2 DOM OE eee cn ae 12,237 64 
10,070 00 15270 37 904 13 793 74 Wp eia| > 209,501 SOlie. 3... ee 259,501 80 
47,302 00 8,030 96 8,326 92 6,505 73 4,311 10} 393,500 04) 212,188 00| 605,688 04 
4,630 00 1,311 30 1,066 40 967 00 Bspg08|: LOO}Ga7 obec. 2... 100,657 56 
1,077,554 00) 278,655 47) 230,571 61) 217,458 03} 163,515 41/19,005,281 85) 537,138 00}19,542,419 85 
251,454 00} 69,955 26 58,168 61 55,950 10] 40,678 66/3,598,382 51 17,847 00/3,616,229 51 
826,100 00) 208,700 21) 172,403 00} 161,507 93} 122,836 75/15,406,899 34] 519,291 00/15,926,190 34 
2 G'S} || Sparen ane 624025 ere ee 416 80 COMMS O26 rere ran 60,487 26 
828,743 00} 208,700 21] 173,027 25} 161,507 93) 128,253 55/15,467,386 60) 519,291 00/15,986,677 60 
292,630 00) 68,087 68 64,614 62 57,200 69 47,914 66/6,007,746 18) 119,732 00/6,127,478 18 
349,998 00 68,625 97 G2huh@ 05 58,099 70 49,725 68]6,194,477 87 95,381 00/6, 289,858 87 
57,368 00 538 29 2,437 57 899 01 1,811 02} 186,731 69 24,351 00} 162,380 69 
13,715 00 1,723 96 1,460 62 2,019 69 1,129 53] 189,491 49 724 00) 190,215 49 
Loa eb C5088 566) | ete 5 die SMMC ienel FIER. = CO IRRPam =| (PRiesene/ef--Soie-aeroaged De ranma ca De Lt8 SO ee. de. 9,148 39 
43,653 00 1,185 67 3,898 19 1,120 68 681 49 6,388 59 25,075 00 18,686 41 

% % % % % % % % 

36-49 33-46 38-70 36-23 40-13 40-30 23-06 39-74 

36-07 33-46 38-19 36-23 39-65 39-75 23-06 39-21 

35-74 32-63 37-84 35-42 39-34 39-39 23-06 38-85 

35-31 32-63 37-34 35-42 38-87 38 -84 23-06 38-33 
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Statement No. 17 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


CoMPARISON OF EXPENSES YEARS ENDING 31st JANUARY 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
Sales (Memo only) $17,119,000 21,318,000 $29,028,000 $34,829,000 
$ % $ % $ % $ % 
Iyer 6350) ) eta see UR rites S's 2,533,986] 14-8] 3,228,525) 15-1) 4,327,541] 14-9) 4,783,364) 13-7 
plenbalssenc ses. sey eee ees 404, 363 2:3 567, 219 2-7) 1,004, 475 3-5) 1,052, 064 3-0 
GUAGVeriiSING. es sta 6. ea eee 479) 983) 278) = 9anqoe|) esi ald loo! G20) © Soe, doa eo 
AAKE Sic. Meee ee aera amuse 162, 383 1- 196, 302 1- 320, 284 1-1 375, 917 ihoil 
Bllmterest...ge see hie ee ee 339; 872\ 220| ) S90KSLO le Tesi b198692|) = 1-8)" 561, 302|) 1-6 
GISUppes ye es eee 177, 394 1-0} 260,030) 1-2) 416,956) 1-4) 426,299) 1:3 
“isenumcerburchasedi. \s9.5 aa ee 112,488 7 156, 185 ‘7 208 , 427 ‘7 219, 235 -6 
Sinavelling tie fe) seen orn 21, 655 ‘1 82, 616 -4) 127,825 -4) = 138, 024 “4 
9/ Commiunicationtes soe 58, 252 3 66, 062 3 Live05 “4 118, 500 “4 
LOW REDRITSH gee haan aera 98, 516 6 46, 882 2 62, 640 -2| 105, 689 3 
1 Tiinsrances: ee ne: wo ane 66, 287 4 72, 623 3 86, 255 3 89, 1438 2 
12|Professional Services............ 18, 274 1 22,650 1 22,976 -1 21,833 “1 
13] Depreciation of Delivery Equip- 
ment and Maintenance of Fur- 
nivoreand wrxhires: yn oe 164, 381 TO) = 220832 1- 488, 880 ihey 577,978 1- 
14 Bada Debts. wi ne ee 42,961 2 82, 664 “4 77, 556 3 77, 682 : 
15|Subscriptions and Donations... . 18, 769 “1 17, 628 -] 18, 468 -] 15, 624 
16|General Administration......... 62,852 “4 56,411 °3 86, 920 3 84,720 
ii\General expenses. eee 78, 586 “5 157, 487 -8; 208,919 Sl 200) (Od 
18 4,841,002] 28-3] 6,220,168] 29-2) 8,812,685] 30-4! 9,740,885) 28- 
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Statement No. 17 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


CoMPARISON OF EXPENSES YEARS ENDING 31st JANUARY 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$35,810,000 $30,761,000 $25,496,000 $22,540,000 $22,114,000 
$ % $ 7% $ % $ % $ To 
4,976, 276 13:9] 4,660,486] 15-1) 4,188,872) 16-4) 3,471,362; 15-4) 3,203,805) 14-5) 1 
1,068,535 3:0} 1,167,673) 3-8} 1,148,841) 4-5 773,602) 3-4 450,732) 2- | 2 
806, 294 2:3 739,982; 2-4 726,547; 2-8 588,838; 2-6 612,812; 2-8) 3 
406, 757 1-2 451,156) 1-5 480,119} 1-9 482,671] 2-1 440,214) 2-0) 4 
584, 035 1-6 564,220} 1-8 455,313) 1-8 281,626} 1-2 209,491} 1-0) 5 
505, 462 1-4 448,916} 1-5 427,042) 1-8 440,568) 2-0 424,602) 1-9) 6 
228,139 “6 214, 151 7 199, 901 7 127, 448 6 116,546 “5| 7 
145,738 “4 108, 502 4 107, 320 4 82,737 “4 85, 566 -4| 8 
126, 525 “4 113, 469 4 99, 866 4 88, 525 “4 87,415 “41 9 
85, 589 4 161, 806 5 122, 033 i) 80, 073 4 87,874 “4/10 
99, 230 3 102, 486 3 101,512 “4 75,496 +3 75, 227 3}11 
21,519 | 24,861 1 28, 215 “1 29,191 “1 28, 545 “1/12 
514,703 1:5 553,990} 1-9 542,750) 2-1 402,779} 1-8 258,915} 1-2/13 
105, 483 “3 185, 247 6 131, 424 9) 95, 589 “4 59,720 2/14 
21, 647 “1 18, 437 “1 15, 127 ail 17, 742 1 12, 831 115 
123, 864 3 180, 000 6 140, 000 SOE Gace ecse sss leicremtr |e at cc cme UC tn 16 
252, 100 7 190, 797 “6 126, 808 5 86, 606 4 90,783 4/17 
10, 071, 896 28-3} 9,886,179] 32-3] 9,036,690) 35-4) 7,124,853) 31-6] 6,245,078) 28-2)18 
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Statement No. 18. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT oF SUNDRY GaIns AND Losses— YEARS ENDED JANUARY 3187, 1928-1934 


== 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash discounts— 

Rep ube ry cmsele-arin 9 tisecs viinintoiosetboumna ceric 256,495} 120, 752) 110,273] 88,364} 78,048] 66,253) 64,773 

PATIUIGIDAUION. cae ee ee rae ere eee 18,400) 13,775| 12,252) 18,548) 19,167} 15,283] 15,187 

@onhidentialy hci). 0. Rea 1,585} 4,247| 12,938] 8,881] 26,844) 15,057) 12,611 
SOupplacesalloyen cect ee iPreORD Apt woetie 25636) co N2SS| a4 Os OBS tree ner ss merece 
Discountilosd-—vorkton.. #04: dee eee: eee EDO: BS So |e | RR Sle oe Sie pa 2 
Contractzaccounts ce ae cee ee 13,977 6,425 2,434 4 088i Meiehiscnecienenia er 
Bad debts mecovered). 1.. 4044.) ae eee 19,641] 22,337; 19,106} 18,005} 22,032) 21,533) 31,794 
Bad debts reserve adjusted. 3.....2.....-5) aa) S689 a eens ae Gl aan bee eee aes acl: enemas 
Hixchanrecnd oiscounte.ce. Jone. | heme 2,085} 2,964) 6,505) 3,648) 11,333] 4,648} 1,579 
Interest on customers’ deposit accounts— 

Wannipeg 350 Wee A Re ae 35414/5°58,600|) 29,498) (95012).55 2... 3). eee. 2 ee 
Excess rent—window display............... PERE EY ALA toe ag eee Ss pads Taal ne, eRe YY sic sec. || aig mega ik 
Interest earned on lien accounts............ 25,834) 60,309} 82,273) 99,596) 86,800] 58,961} 34,191 
Reduction of interest reserve on lien accounts|........ 8503 Wes 16; SOG ake iva 9 ol): aera bangs 0d 
IRoktioticenm. Bit. 20 We. ARE ae 1 578)Ge 12. 00018. 3: 47a) £28823) 2 96) (e2e4aa 1 307 
Woncessionss. Be. tk. eye See SRTOD| EL AGOGO |b 2, 4240 B2N593i ae G02) tase lola: 36964 
Engineering—Vermilion Farms (Land Set- 

tlementiocheme)i- th... . (eo Oe 5: Aone ee eee 11; 42GB A Ae aaa i ae ra 
Special discounts allowed... jo .48. aoe 472 6 2,661; 9,154 6,789} 2,716] 2,080 
Merchandise stock contingencies (Reserve 

transferred from Canadian Committee 

OMICE) fF aa chee ste a see en ee ae ee (ites f ested olny el laos ial: yse us alia pista mata cies ere 
Buying ofice| distribution. . 2605. sen. . eee 4,609] 2,780) 27,022) 9,687 47| 25,942| 23,082 
Alterations and repairs—extraordinary..... 28,084 3, 619/523, 942) eee Sete re Soa eae cs 
Sundry gains and losses (net).............-. 4,928) 1,735] 7,248] 9,557) 1,679) 8,684) 6,966 
Bie. income tax: 5 8a: contours =o poe vec Oe aes eee 19, OSI eee A isee ole ai e Bealee o 
Winnipeg: storeidevelopment expense... . st) |i. bame|ee eels co etal eee eet yt eee § 9,148 
Special merchandise reserve—Saskatoon...|...-...-|p.e0-++.|---0--+- eo OOD | ae ese he ail eo ete 
Wethbridgerclosme:down expense.) i542... 2 laa: “tei | aera ers ol eee 402000) 33%. oon 15 Shana aee ee 

MROtaLe reek {Reinga seme euae 346, 645) 310,244) 222,295] 191,497] 258,782) 209,897) 181,068 


Nore.— 


*Suppliers’ allowances (payroll and advertising) were credited to operating expense in 1933. 


+Calgary 1928—$5,574—sundry credits from accounts payable—may be adjustments. 


tBuying office distribution represents difference between the amounts assumed by stores in respect 
to the buying offices (in costlanding invoices), and the amount actually charged to them by Head Office. 

§Represents an expense incurred in running a bus to carry customers over a newly opened route to the 
new store in an endeavour to create a demand for a transportation system over that route. Also 
Hudson’s Bay House employees to the store at stated times to permit them to make purchases. 


carried 
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SrateMENT No. 19 


Cuarces MADE By CaNapiIAN Commirrer Orrice To Srores, YEARS ENDING 31st JANUARY 


1926 1927 1928 
== I Rent, Rent, Rent, 
ogee Rent | Furniture} Interest Rent | Furniture} Interest Rent | Furniture 
Capital |Buildings} and on |Buildings| and on |Buildings| and 
aus Fixtures |} Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Galperya epee s sas tes 49,092 117,161 17,617 47,267 108,026 19,900 52,051 108,530 27,711 
Edmonton.... 40,111 30,745 6,800 42,166 48,311 7,151 46,309 §2,542 15,968 
Kamloops. 6,310 3,780 581 6,878 3,780 584 7,497 3,780 850 
Nelson...... 6,164 3,780 566 5,724 3,780 596 5,308 3,780 820 
Saskatoon. . 26, 268 22,050 3,185 24, 203 22,050 3,716 26,968 22,050 6,539 
Vancouver.... 95, 952 130,590 17,045 113,358 219,971 32,562 136,096 | 352,800 127,427 
Vernon..... 7,223 5,040 841 6, 745 5,040 841 5,792 5,040 1,311 
Victoria. ..... 39,944 62, 685 12,993 40,967 62, 685 13,701 40,357 62, 685 19,750 
Winnipeg..... 55,171 24,854 8,606 90, 147 71, 923 27,442 186, 697 355,005 167,402 
Lethbridge... 9,487 3,150 742 9,811 3,150 870 8,512 3,150 1,338 
WOPIhOMs (405025 (enue 4,016 5,040 576 4,144 5,040 576 4,185 5,040 816 
339,738 | 408,875 69,502 |} 391,410 | 553,756 107,939 519, 772 974,402 369, 932 
1929 1930 1931 
_—- Rent, Rent, Rent, 
Interest Rent | Furniture}! Interest Rent |Furniture|) Interest Rent | Furniture 
on Buildings| and on Buildings and on Buildings and 
Capital Fixtures|} Capital Fixtures |} Capital Fixtures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
62, 206 111,392 30,999 76,659 117,726 30,953 86,584 212,118 75,594 
45, 834 61,068 21,957 46,096 57,918 24,044 46,774 52,983 24,195 
6,318 3,780 899 5,033 3,780 889 5,807 3,780 1,026 
5,178 3,780 835 4,945 3,780 573 5,064 3,780 833 
31,360 22,050 8,072 39, 646 22,050 10,126 37,610 22,050 9,553 
Vancouver.......... 139,762 354, 690 144,799 139, 803 349, 650 142,773 145, 646 349,650 |. 188,587 
WERT OT ei ee ae 5, 875 5,040 1,385 6, 283 5,040 1,018 6, 202 5,040 1,680 
Waetoriag. .2292.01..: 39,750 62, 685 21,433 43,409 62, 685 21,061 44,796 68, 985 28, 838 
Winminere sec cc: 215,389 412,965 226,589 216,051 415,500 222,081 178, 285 417,501 214, 676 
Lethbridge ms 8,079 3,150 2,143 5,980 3,150 2,080 5,790 6,117 2,240 
orktoneeesssf2. 28. 00% 4,104 5,040 882 3,903 5,040 1,349 3,395 5,040 930 
563,855 |1,045, 640 459, 993 587,808 |1,046,319 456, 947 565,953 {1,147,044 498, 152 
1932 1933 1934 
a Rent, Rent, Rent, 
Interest Rent | Furniture} Interest Rent | Furniture} Interest Rent | Furniture 
on Buildings nad on Buildings and on Buildings and 
Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Calgary's 3. Cane ac es 73,648 | 203,400 91,378 38,011 | 108,000 72,000 24,500 36,000 24,000 
NidmOnton secs a aiciek 4s 41,752 43,983 23,100 30, 862 35,000 21,000 20,016 33,000 21,000 
Kamlooppesstorecg.. « - 5,449 3,780 924 3,543 3,000 720 3,762 3,000 720 
Nelson. sa. 2 esi ai 4,389 5,040 784 2,876 4,800 720 3,346 4,800 720 
Daskatooney. seek ee cieiee 30,460 22,050 8,988 18,591 22,000 6,000 15,314 21,600 6,000 
Wancouvert: s) .sct.s2 0s 115,132 | 350,280 130,774 67,574 240,000 108, 000 47,613 144,000 84,000 
Wernon 4 i Het Besnige. 3. 5, 823 5,040 1,596 3,702 4,800 840 2,954 4,800 840 
WHCLOIA massac Bec cc ss 38, 204 69,300 28,014 25,794 63,000 21,000 20,820 57,000 21,000 
Wanniper! ss.) soc en. 138,145 | 418,446 | 204,974 88,988 | 290,000 | 144,000 69,044 | 156,000 84,000 
Ibalislbinehaee: ee caegsoae | hud tee Gee 6| AOCE adit clad IEG eee ocd | BBCB be care Me dpncome sl lacacc Rect | Maeec cine) acter setae (ae qeemman 
SYOrGON) ec ction ot: 2,466 5,040 938 1, 669 4,800 720 1,940 4,800 720 
455,468 |1,126,359 | 491,470 |} 281,610 | 775,400 | 375,000 || 209,309 | 465,000 243,000 


86332—2243 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Weir, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, 
Guilfoyle and Nash?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you had charge of the enquiry into the Hudson’s Bay Company? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have prepared and now file with the committee statements in 
pursuance of that enquiry?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give your statements to the clerk so that they can be filed 
as an exhibit. 

Exhibit No. 223—Statements—Hudson’s Bay Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. You will file one other set later?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now then, will you be good enough to present the narrative?—A. It 
may help the committee to follow me more readily if I explain briefly the 
steps that the evidence will follow. First, there is the organization of the com- 
pany as a whole; second, the activities of the company in Canada; third, the 
activities of the Winnipeg store dealing with the operating results, price spreads, 
and wages. 

Q. Yes, all right—A. Organization. The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
incorporated in England on 2nd May, 1670, primarily for the purpose of trad- 
ing in furs in the Hudson’s Bay District, but from this beginning the activities 
of the company have broadened out, until at the present time, there are the 
following distinct departments:— 


Head Office in London, England; 

Canadian Committee and Administrative Offices; 

Fur Trading Department; 

Departmental Stores department; 

Wholesale department; 

Land Department; 
besides which the company has subsidiary companies or interests in subsidiary 
companies in the fishing trade, in the development of oil and gas, in fox farms, 
in other fur trading companies, and have also had joint interests with other 
companies in land settlement projects. 

During 1931 the methods of administration of the company’s affairs in 
Canada underwent a change and a Canadian Administrative Committee was 
appointed with head office in Winnipeg and charged with the control of the 
company’s operations in the Dominion, besides which a general manager was 
appointed as the company’s chief executive officer in Canada. Control of com- 
pany policy and finance, however, still rests with the Governor and the Com- 
mittee in London, England. 

Prior to this change there was an Advisory Committee in Canada but they 
had no executive powers, nor was there any Canadian general manager or other 
chief executive in Canada, the chief executive of each of the four principal 
departments communicating direct with the Governor and Committee in London. 

The organization, as it exists at present, may readily be visualized by 
examination of the organization chart attached hereto-—Schedule No. 1. 

_Q. The result of that reorganization was to place the control of the business 
in the hands of a management committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that coordinated all the efforts of the company in the stores, 
the management of the stores in Canada under one head a general manager? 
— A. The management of the stores now rests under one head in Canada. 

Q. Then you are filing a map?—A. That is a map showing the various 
points at which the company does business throughout Canada including all fur 
trading posts, stores, land offices, ete. 


Exursirt No. 224—Map. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you please continue, Mr. Weir?—A. Dealing with the activities 
of the various departments: 


While this investigation has dealt more particularly with the departmental 
stores portion of the business, it will be of interest to know generally the scope 
of the activities of the other departments. 


The Fur Trade Department operates fur posts throughout Canada (approxi- 
mately 225 at the present time) and fur purchasing agencies securing raw 
furs by barter and by cash purchases, which furs are shipped to London and 
sold by public auction. In connection with this department of the business 
the company owns one ocean-going steamer and a considerable number of 
coastal and river vessels. A supply ship is sent into the north once a year 
carrying supplies for trading posts and for use in barter for furs. 

The Land Department administers and sells the company’s land, most of 
which came to it under the terms of the Deed of Surrender when the company 
surrendered certain of its rights to the Crown but retained land at its trading 
posts as well as some 7,000,000 acres of land in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Of this land nearly two million acres were as yet 
unsold at 31st January, 1934. 

The Wholesale Department’s activities have been substantially curtailed 
and this department is now maintained almost entirely for the supply of the 
company’s branded lines of tea, coffee and liquors. 

The Stores Department at present operates ten departmental stores and is 
dealt with more fully later as being the principal subject of this investigation. 

The following tabulation showing the average number of employees in 
Canada, including temporary help, gives some idea of the relative importance 
of the various departments from the point of view of employment:— 


Department 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
horesieen. vere’. Le snd. SBE. tee. 4,506 4,397 3,999 3,802 3,340 3,066 
Wilelesclia, 36 0 8 Se Rea ie ere ee 3 61 63 63 41 30 30 
HUTeTAG Gene. ee. See ee Ae eee 860 1,068 984 a 623 667 
Mande re en coved a ae) 8 a. 54 54 52 56 on 59 
Canadian Committee Office............ 33 33 34 34 34 34 
Motalys 24-58 FAtes 5,514 BOlo 5, 1382 4,688 4,084 3,856 


The CHarrMAN: That table merely indicates the Store Department shows a 
preponderance of employees. 

The WitNEss: While these departments are all under the direct control of 
the Canadian Committee and the Canadian general manager at Winnipeg, when 
the change of administration previously referred to took place in 1931, the gen- 
eral plan adopted was one of decentralization, and this plan was carried out to 
the extent of giving the responsibility of each department to the executive head 
of that department, so that, at the present time, each department of the company 
is operating practically as an independent unit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is in distinction to other department stores?—A. Each division of 
the business has its own executive head. 

Q. As a matter of fact, each store has its own store manager who acts 
independently of the other?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. It is now on a similar basis to that of the Eaton Company? 

Mr. Nasu: It is more decentralized. 

The Witness: It is quite thoroughly decentralized. I do not know how it 
compares with Eatons. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): We had the evidence in connection with Eatons 
that each department manager was held responsible for the results of his depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SomMERvILLE: What Mr. Weir is now referring to is the Stores division. 


The WitNEss: The various divisions of the company. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You do not mean by the department in each store?—A. No. I will come 
to the individual departments later. 

Although it is understood that this was not the case prior to 1931, each 
department of the company is now responsible for its own buying, and for 
example, when the Fur Trade Departments are buying supplies for their supply 
ship they do not act in co-operation with the Stores Department although they 
may receive some advice and assistance from a Buying Office which is main- 
tained at Montreal. Further reference will be made to this Buying Office later. 


Capital Stock 

The Head Office of the company being in London, England, reference could 
not be made to the Capital Stock records but the following has been summarized 
from the statistical report of a Corporation Report Service. The company has 
no funded debt. In 1863 the capital stock was £2,000,000 in £20 ordinary 
shares, which was reduced by repayments over a period from 1870 to 1904 to 
£1,000,000 in £10 shares. In 1912 the £10 shares were divided into shares of £1 
each and an issue of £1,000,000 of Preference Stock in shares of £5 each was 
made to Common Stockholders on the basis of two shares for each £10 shares 
held. In 1913 a further £1,000,000 of Preference Stock was issued to share- 
holders at par on the basis of one £5 Preference share for each five £1 Common 
shares held. In January, 1926, the shareholders were offered £500,000 of ordinary 
stock at 70 shillings a share on the basis of one new share for each two held and 
in January, 1927, an additional £500,000 of ordinary stock was offered at 90 
shillings per share on the basis on one share for each three shares held. Skare- 
holders of Record on 10th June, 1929, were offered the right to subscribe to an 
additional issue of not more than 500,000 ordinary shares at £4 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each four shares held. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Let me clear up that point. You said that in 1912 there was an 
issue of £1,000,000 of preference stock to the common stockholders. Was that a 
dividend?—A. No, it was an issue sold for cash. 

Q. Sold for cash?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All of these instances were sold for cash?—A. All of these were sold for . 


cash. 
Te capitalization as at January 31, 1934, was— 


Authorized Subscribed Fully Paid 
5 per cent Preference—Cumulative, par Ralneycnnnees nets cer £2,000,000  <£2,000,000 £2,000,000 
Ordinary Stock-Bariwalue 200) ee a £3,000,000  £2,492,224 £2,492, 294 


Dividends of 5 per cent per annum on the Preference Stock were paid re- 
gularly up to and including July 2, 1930, and none have been paid since this 
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date. The last dividend paid on the ordinary shares was also in 1930, but 
prior to that, with the exception of the year 1915, dividends had been paid 
regularly for many years past and at fairly substantial percentages. The 
following is a tabulation of Ordinary dividends paid, but in considering these 
dividends it should be borne in mind that, besides the Department Stores, 
the Fur Trading Department, Land Department, Wholesale Department and 
other activities carried on direct from London no doubt contributed to the pro- 
fits from which they were paid, and it should also be borne in mind that the 
ordinary shares which were sold in 1926, 1927 and 1929 were sold at substan- 
tial premiums. In 1926 £500,000 of ordinary shares were sold for £1,750,- 
000; in 1927 £500,000 were sold for £2,250,000 and in 1929 nearly £500,000 
of £1 shares were sold at £4 each. 

Q. Then the total capital outstanding of the Hudson Bay Company is 
£2,000,000 of preferred cumulative and £2,492,000 of ordinary stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the total?—A. Yes. That does not represent the amount that 
has been paid into the business. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you any idea of the present market value of those shares?—A. 
I think I can give you that. 


Mr. Nasu: In 1933, the quotations on the preference shares were from 
73s. 9d. to 63s. 9d. That is the high and low for the year. 


Mr. Hears: What about the ordinary shares? 


Mr. Nasu: The high was 31/32 of a pound to 13/16 of a pound. That is 
how they were quoted on the London market. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The ordinary dividends paid are set out in the schedule which you have 
filed?—A. Yes, they are included in the memorandum, the printed memorandum. 


ORDINARY DrivipENDs PaIp 


On Account On Account Total 
Year Trade Land Bonus Paid 
/0 % % % 
OLO ES proms: EA en: 16 24 — 40 
OU re re ee ee ee 25 - 40 
WOT ee ne 20 20 — 40 
1913 ere ae ye 2 () 20 10 50 
OEE Thane cere aioe - 40 — 40 
1915. = —_ = = 
NOG a ee te 15 5 - 20 
1917 15 15 - 30 
WO) oe A ea 15) 5 20 40 
OMG, Tins eho ae ALS} 10 20 45 
ODO PERE Fhe Cenrncie eon sd 15 UG 10 40, 
1921 15 15 10 40 
OO gay oe 20 10 15 45 
bE ag 15 2, 2-5 19-5 
TODA. 15 — 5 20 
Oe es ae ee 15 - 5 20 
Tal Ty jhe a anit aa US Roe 5 RENE) 
OP Tae 3 10 10 - 20 
1ODSre 2 15 10 - 25 
WG ZO ie wis Sua rgoteicag eA ae emer 10 - 25 
NOSORE EE as tats CHAS LAP A 10 7-5 ~ Ve 5 


1931-1934 inclusive—No dividends. 
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@. And they show that on account of trade they ran from 16 per cent?— 
A. They varied from 16 up to 20 and down to 10. 

Q. From 16 per cent in 1910 down to 10 per cent in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from 1931 to 1934 inclusive, no dividends have been paid on either 
kind?—A. None on either common or preferred. 

Q. None on common or preferred, neither on account of trade nor on 
account of land?—A. No. 

Q. The schedule indicates that the ordinary dividend on account of land 
varied from what figure?—A. 24 per cent in 1910; 25 per cent in 1911; 40 per 
cent in 1914; 15 per cent in 1920; 10 per cent in 1927, 1928 and 1929 and 74 per 
cent in 1930. 

Mr. Nasu: 2 per cent in one year and no per cent in three years. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. Then indicated in this statement as well are the bonuses that have been 
granted from time to time?—A. From time to time there were bonuses of 10 
per cent; 20 per cent for two years; 10 per cent for two more years; 15 per 
cent; and then in 1926 the last bonus that was paid was 5 per cent. 

Q. The total paid in ordinary dividends have ranged from 40 per cent in 
1910?—A. 50 per cent in 1913, 45 per cent in 1919, 45 per cent in 1922, 20 per 
cent in 1924, 234 per cent in 1926, 25 per cent in 1929 and 174 per cent in 1930, 
the last year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, up until 1930 very handsome dividends were paid?—-A. Yes. 
Except in the last few years, these dividends have not been indicative of the 
return to the shareholders because of having paid a premium for the stock. 
These are calculated on the par value. 

Q. Might I just ask at this point whether in your further report you dis- 
close—I presume you do—the premium?—A. Yes. 

Q. That will be dealt with?—A. Yes, that is dealt with later. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. I suppose the reason the shareholders paid these big premiums was be- 
cause of the 40 per cent dividend in former years?—A. I presume that would be 
the reason. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All right, will you continue?—A. In dealing with the growth of the 
business, some idea of the growth of the business may be obtained from the 
following tabulation of the total assets (not verified)— 


1909.66 :008) ef BGOGLIS + 919292 5 eles 
1000... “WAS: eros a OST BAOSO Gy I amt? 
LOUD: fone fd, t-&. VROOT AIL 81931. 2 2 lepers 
1920.. .. Of .s. (4 (@201385 #1932 7 eee 
1905) he, BEOTMREsO ge 9108s. eee 
1926.0! (o@. inte eoZT6898 * 11934>"A All et Agios 
(907, ieee 


These figures do not include unsold land vested in the Company nor the 
principal and interest outstanding in respect of Jand sold by the Land Depart- 
ment. 

By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. I observe a big increase from 1925 to 1927?—-A. Yes. 
Q. From $5,900,000 to $11,117,000?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What accounts for that increase, particularly?—A. It would be largely 
accounted for by building the store in Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes, will you continue?—A. Schedule No. 2, which is the balance sheet 
of the company, was not printed, but Schedule No. 3 gives the same information 
in the last column. Schedule No. 3 was printed. Schedule No. 3 shows in 
the last column the total balance sheet of the company’s activities in Canada; 
and it also shows how they are divided between the various divisions of the 
company, except for one thing I should point out, that the fixed assets, that 
is buildings and land, and the furniture and fixtures are all carried under the 
heading Canadian Committee Office. They are carried on the head office books, 
but they really represent the stores’ buildings. 

Q. They are carried at the expense of the head office, except to the extent 
which head office may charge them with certain moneys?—A. Head Office carries 
them on the books and charges rentals to the stores which I will refer to later. 

Most of the items on the Balance Sheet are self-explanatory but reference 
might be made to a few as follows:— 


Crepitors, ACCRUED CHARGES AND PROVISIONS FOR CONTINGENCIES 
$1,122,503.42 


Includes— 
Officers’ and Servants’ Deposit Accounts.........$ 422,395 00 
eR Erne, lent, CO ONUIM OOM CTES. 550568) le Sib dv yy oesa ys 100 ,000 00 
Espns TOU spas, TCOMMC NAS Fe cieres ose bees 4% « memes 100,000 00 
Brovision.for, land—Dept.. Taxes... .j.. 00.) «3 «~~ 121,000 00 
Provision for Accrued Expenses at Canadian Com- 
MIRGCCOMOTMOE REE fiber fice ney voc ofa LER CES - 110,000 00 


BurILtpincs AND FrxturEs DeprectaTion Account $6,446,510 


This is an accumulated reserve carried on the Canadian Committee accounts 
against the buildings and fixtures used by the other Departments. 


Q. These buildings and fixtures are shown in this balance sheet for the 
Canadian Committee Office at—buildings and land, $22,447,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And furniture and fixtures, $4,125,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A total of $26,572,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that there is a reserve for depreciation of $6,446,000?—A. There 
is also a small amount for fur trade of $22,000. The net reserve stands against 
the whole. 

Q. Do you indicate later just how these fixed assets have grown?—A. Yes. 


CONTINGENT LiaBILITIES $96,900 


Represents the uncalled portion of 1,020 shares of Revillon Freres Trading 
Company Limited. 
INVESTMENT $380,000 


This is represented by the following:— 
Revillon Freres Trading Company Limited— 


OwMs0isharesiatel O0jeackretullyy paid) sheees J bot ond 1 wdeten! beeet. $ 918,000 
POZO rsharesiat S1OOeACh ory PAIGE tc cok os ered cei pee 5,100 
$ 923, 100 
Mesa Amount GvrMtemyolt Ya. 5o% sce bee ook eee ed 8 Sie OD 623, 100 
——_———+s 300,000 
MceLure and MacKinnon Silver Fox Farm Limited— 
TAO20ishares/at $100. each, folly paid’)... 02 tee UR) rtd ieee $ 102,000 
MERE -WAMOUNGRWIILLCH Oley ee cs ee tele ee ce 52,000 
———— 50, 000 
Hudson’s Bay Inc.— 
HOO HAECR Ate LOOM lyanaiden te oc ee eel oer ee ee $ 50,000 
Wess amount WwiibtenOlte sce hoki keine pear. ig OR 20,000 
mel: ——— 30,000 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited— 
L200 sharesioniNo bar Velue—at cost... . 060s. Yeh). Paes Boot oes $ 100,000 
WessrmamOuntawiitten Ole ter aca 5). 5. che The ee ee eee 100,000 


$ 380,000 
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Apvances To JoB Brotuers & Co Limirep $370,000 


Job Brothers & Co. Limited are a fishing Company operating in the Mari- 
times. ‘Their operations are controlled from London, England, but this advance 
was made through the Canadian Committee Office at the request of London, 
England, at the time when exchange rates were in favour of Canadian funds 
and has since been taken up by London. 


ADVANCES TO Fur TRADP DEPARTMENT $1,937 ,022.88 


The Fur Trade Department closes its year on 31st May, whereas the Com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends on 3lst January. The above amount represents cash 
advances and supplies charged to the Fur Trade Department between 31st 
May, 1933, and 31st January, 1934, less such sums as had already been realized 
from the sale of furs auctioned in that period. 


COMPARATIVE CANADIAN BALANCE SHEET (SCHEDULE 4) 


A scrutiny of this statement indicates that the peak of the Company’s 
investment in Canada was in the year ending 3lst January, 1930. At 3lst 
January, 1925, the investment was $20,600,000; at 31st January, 1930, this had 
increased to $43,221,000 and at 31st January, 1934, it had decreased again to 
$27,337,000. A further scrutiny of this statement, however, indicates that 
while there have been fluctuations in the intervening years, the net current 
assets of the Company in Canada at 31st January, 1934, were $4,749,000 as com- 
pared with $10,077,000 at 31st January, 1925, whereas the fixed assets at 31st 
January, 1934, were $27,100,000 as compared with $10,300,000 at 31st January, 
1925. ‘The increase in the fixed assets may be very largely attributed to new 
Department Store buildings, particularly in Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. How do you arrive at that decrease from $43,000,000 to $27,000,000 be- 
tween the years 1930 and 1934?—A. That is largely a decrease in the current 
assets carried in the stores, the inventories and the investment shown in the 


stores department. 
Q. It is a reduction in stock?—-A. Largely a reduction in stock. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Would it represent any mark-down in assets?—A. They may have writ- 
ten off—I believe they did write off some buildings, but not to any great extent. 
Q. For instance, Winnipeg?—A. Winnipeg Main street, I think they de- 
molished the building there. They wrote that down at that time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take your fixed assets. The total fixed assets on 31st January, 1925, were 
what amount?—A. $10,300,000. 

Q. And they grew to what amount?—A. At 31st January, 1934, they were 
$27,100,000, an increase of $17,000,000 roughly. 

Q. That increase took place largely when?—A. In the year ending 31st 
January, 1927. 

Q. In 1925 it was $10,000,000; in 1926 what was it?—A. $12,000,000; in 
1927, $21,000,000. 

Q. Then 1929?—A. In 1929 it had grown to $26,000,000. 

Q. And 1930?—A. 1930, $28,000,000; 1931, $29,600,000; 1932, $27,800,000; 
1933, $27,190,000 and 1934, $27,097,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, let us take the current assets?—A. The 31st January, 1925, 
the net current assets were $10,077,000. i aa 

Q. Where do you get that figure?—A. Current assets less current liabilities; 
current assets of $12,400,000 less current liabilities of $2,300,000. 

Q. What change has taken place in the current assets?—A. In 1934 the net 
current assets were reduced to $4,749,000, $7,800,000 less $3,100,000. 


The CuarrMANn: Give them for 1930? 


The Witness: 1930, the total current assets were $19,100,000 less current 
liabilities of $4,000,000, making approximately $15,100,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. How do you account for the fluctuations that took place there?—A. In 


the current assets? 

Q. Yes.—A. First of all, increasing inventory due to the opening of the 
new store in Winnipeg, and the extension of the Calgary and Vancouver stores 
later. 

Mr. Nasu: You will notice in 1929 the peak merchandise was about 
$12,500,000, and in 1934, it is $4,700,000, almost $8,000,000 there, and there is 
the same difference in the deficit, $5,100,000 against $2,300,000, $11,000,000 
between merchandise and receivables. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say the fixed assets are largely attributed to the new department 
stores in Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us when these buildings were erected and opened?— 
A. Winnipeg was opened in November, 1926; Calgary in 1929—TI will find out 
here in a moment. An addition was built to the Calgary store in 1929, and a 
new section was built to the Vancouver store in 1926; another new section had 
been built in 1925. 

Mr. Haars: I think it is only fair to state in regard to the Winnipeg situ- 
ation, that the Hudson Bay Company were in a very old building, and they 
merely moved from the old site, which had practically no value, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, to a different section of the city. 

The CHAtRMAN: And erected a palatial building. 

Mr. Heaps: They built according to the times. 

The CHarRMAN: According to the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Hears: According to the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): And of the time yet to come; it is just around 
the corner. 

Mr. Nasu: I hope so. 

Mr. Hnaps: They were many years negotiating before they built. 

The CHatRMAN: It is a beautiful building. 

The Witness: Dealing with the profit and loss in Canada of the company 
as a whole, schedule No. 6 shows in comparative form, 1926 to 1934 inclusive, 
the results of the company’s operation in Canada. This statement shows first 
the operating results of the various departments before charging depreciation 
or income tax provision, and also before charging any portion of the Canadian 
Committee Office expenses. From this schedule it may be noted that the Stores 
Department showed a profit each year up to and including 31st January, 1931, 
before charging depreciation. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Profit before depreciation?—A. In 1926. 

Q. Yes. What were those profits?—A. In 1926 they showed $813,000 in 
round figures; in 1929, $1,948,000; in 1930, $1,108,000; in 1932, it showed a 
loss of $186,000; in 1934, it showed a profit of $936,000; that is before charging 
depreciation or income tax. The depreciation is not allocated on the books of 
the company tc the various divisions; but I made a rough calculation of what 
the allocation would be, and after charging depreciation, 1926 showed a profit 
of $530,000 approximately. That is not shown on the schedule, by the way. 
1927 showed a loss of nearly $10,000; 1928, a profit of approximately $40,000; 
1929, approximately $1,080,000; 1930, $1,030,000; 1931, a loss of $490,000; 
1932, a loss of $797,000; 1933, a loss of $297,000; 1934, a profit of approxi- 
mately $150,000. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. So that the year ending January 31, 1934, is the first year they have 
shown a profit since 1930 on their store operations?—A. The first of the last 
four years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, the significant point in this statement is that 
with the exception of one year, the store shows a profit throughout. 


The Witness: Before charging depreciation, yes; depreciation is quite a 
large factor. 


The CHaAtrMAN: The other departments show losses very much more 
marked than the store? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In connection with the operations of the store, I observe on the com- 
parative profit and loss account, an item, Canadian Committee office expenses? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Running from $516,000 in 1926, to $360,797 in 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a very substantial portion of them are expenses 
connected with the operations of the stores?—A. Quite a large portion, but at 
the present time the Canadian Committee office does not charge the stores with 
anything direct; that is, they do not charge up to the store any portion of that. 

Q. Any portion of the expenses?—-A. They did up until two years ago; 
since then they have not charged them direct. 

Q. In the last two years the Canadian Committee have relieved the stores 
of any contribution towards expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That are thus listed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to that extent, has added them towards making a profit?—A. Show- 
ing a profit, yes. 

Q. If any portion of them were added to the statement of their operations, 
it would show a decided difference?—A. It would decrease the profit or increase 
the loss, as the case may be. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. To what is that expense charged—head office?—A. It is shown here as 
Canadian Committee office expenses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In that connection is it not a fact they reduced very substantially the 
amounts charged to the stores by way of rentals?—A. Yes; that is referred to 
later, and shown on a statement, on one of the profits statements. 
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Q. In other words, the whole cost of carrying the stores with their depre- 
ciation, is not borne by the stores themselves, but borne by the Canadian Com- 
mittee offices?—A. The Canadian Committee offices bear the charges; but they 
do charge out to these stores, a certain amount. The amount charged out 
to the stores has been decreased very substantially in the last three years. 

Q. The point I am making— —A. The amount charged out is not, however, 
sufficient to carry these stores as such. Roughly, I should say the amount 
charged out in 1934, would just about equal the amount of the actual 
depreciation. 

Q. It would just about equal the amount of the actual depreciation?— 
Aei YES. 

Q. Without any charge or rent?—A. Without any charge or rent. It is 
not know just how much of the depreciation should be charged against the 
stores, but there is no doubt that much the largest part should be because of 
their large investment in store buildings, furniture and fixtures. It would seem 
probable that after charging depreciation, the Stores’ department would show 
a loss in 1927 and 1928, but that profits would be shown in 1926, 1929 and 
1930; from 1931 to 1933 inclusive, however, substantial losses would be shown, 
and for the year ending 3lst January, 1934, the department showed a com- 
paratively small profit. The profits of the Stores’ department have not shown 
any degree of uniformity as indicated by the following percentages, calculated 
on the profits before charging depreciation, and before charging any portion 
of the Canadian Committee office expenses. 


Year Percentage of Percentage of 
ending profit to average profit to 
3lst January Capital Employed Sales 

1926 6-3% 4-7% 
1927 2:5 2:0 
1928 3:6 3:3 
1929 6-6 5:5 
1930 6-4 5-3 
1931 2-0 2-1 
1932 0-6 0-7 
1933 2-0 2-5 
1934 3°5 4-2 


Of the other Revenue Departments of the Company the Fur Trade is 
probably the next important and the revenue from this Department shows very 
violent fluctuations, ranging from a profit of $2,253,000 in 1928 to a loss of 
$1,486,000 in 1931. The revenue section of the Land Department shows a 
consistent increase of income from 1926 $615,000 to 1929 $716,000, after which 
the income dropped steadily until in the year ending 31st January, 1933, it only 
amounted to $79,700 and in the year ending 31st January, 1934, it amounted to 
$97,000. The income of the revenue section of the Land Department is derived 
largely from rental of farm properties and interest on agreements of sale which 
probably accounts for the steady downward trend in the last five years. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. In the item of income from land department, do these figures take into 
consideration the outstanding arrears on rental?—-A. No, the outstanding 
arrears are not taken into account. 

Q. They are treated as though they were written off?—A. The outstanding 
arrears are taken into account, but as a matter of fact, quite substantial amounts 
have been written off. The sundry gains and losses of the Canadian Committee 
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office are shown on schedule 8, which has not been printed, and are comparatively 
unimportant, except in the years ending January 31, 1931, and January 31, 
1932. In the former year, a loan of $200,000 was written off, and in the latter 
year, there was written off investments and advances to subsidiaries, $928,469, 
reserved for losses on subsidiaries, $259,600, and provision for contingencies, 
$182,000. Special reference might also be made to a charge at 31st January, 
1934, of $44,485—expense re cross town highway. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is that in connection with the free bus service?—A. A free bus service 
was operated on that highway, and I will come to it later. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Is there any connection between the free bus 
service and this item? 

The Wirness: No, except the free bus was operated on this highway. That 
is all. Schedule No. 9 shows the Canadian Committee office expenses in com- 
parative form for the years ending 31st January, 1926, to 1934 inclusive. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): While you are going over this list, I should 
like to know if you have dealt with all the others, and why you are striking out 
this paragraph dealing with salaries? 

The Wirness: In 1926, the salaries were $108,000, and in 1934, they were 
$112,000. 

The CHARMAN: In 1931 they were $69,000. 

The Witness: $69,000 in 1981. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): How many are included in that item; are 
these the executives? 


The Witness: That would include about eight executives in the head office, 
plus a lot of clerical help. I have seen the executive salaries, and they are 
quite modest. 


The CuairmMan: They are reasonable in this item. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That has to do with all activities of the company?—A. All depart- 
ment heads. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Eight executive officers got $100,000. 


The Witness: Eight executive officers plus quite a number of clerical help in 
the head office. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): And then there are the bonuses. What is this 
struck out here for? Why cannot you put that on just as it is? 
The CHAIRMAN: What is that? 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): This paragraph that is set out here, “From a 
list of head office executive salary rates,” etc. 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr, Nash, would you just see that that paragraph is put 
into the same position as the other big concerns were put in—so many executives 
receiving a salary of so much. 


Mr. Hears: How about the bonuses? 

The CuHatrman: And the bonuses; whatever it is. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I do not know why we should not know 
about these executives that are getting big salaries. 

The CHatirMAN: None in the world. We will get that in the same form as 
we got that information concerning the others. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I think we might insist on some of these 
coming through in greater detail, especially when they are running up to about 
the $100,000 mark. 

Mr. Nasu: Perhaps I might read this: “From a list of head office executive 
salary rates in effect for 1934 and excluding the remuneration of the Canadian 
Committee which totals $22,860—” 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): A committee of how many? 

Mr. NasH: Five. “....for the year it has been computed that eight 
executive officers of different departments received salaries totalling $74,700, an 
average of $9,346 for the eight, and in addition bonuses totalling $2,126 were 
paid to three officials in 1934 on account of the 1933 business.” 

The CuarrMAN: These departments are not departments of a store, but 
departments of the business, like the Fur Trade department, the Land depart- 
ment, the Stores department, and the Wholesale department? 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): These are very moderate compared to some 
we have had. 


The CuHairman: They certainly are. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. When you were giving this statement of salaries, you intimated that 
salaries included in this amount in schedule 9 includes clerks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, the figures Mr. Nash has just read, and these figures are 
taken out of the $112,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is for the year 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in the year 1931 the total for both officials and clerks and all was 
$69,000’—A. In that year, however, they had charged administration expenses 
up to the store, so this would be a net figure. 

Now, dealing with the stores department as a whole. The present Stores 
department is an outgrowth of the stores originally established in connection 
with the Fur Trade department and at present this department comprises: the 
Stores department administration head office in Winnipeg consisting of an 
assistant general manager and a small clerical staff. The position of the 
general manager is at present vacant, the duties being attended to by Mr. F. A. 
Chester, general manager for Canada. 

I think in the printed statement Mr. Chester’s initials are given wrongly. 

Six large stores at Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, Victoria, Edmonton and 
Saskatoon; four smaller stores at Kamloops, Nelson, Vernon and Yorkton; 
besides which buying offices are maintained in Toronto and Montreal and 
European buying offices are maintained jointly with the Robert Simpson com- 
pany. 

The relative importance of the various stores is indicated by the following 
tabulation of sales of each store for the year ending 31st January, 1934:— 


Vurmtere eee ee st .. ” $7,000,000 
ere UNVer Se so). paenen 10 E00 BAI! Heo” yo) 6,000,000 
Re ALS cate u td aptitin smeie vols 2,600,000 
evo P90 1 POI fe lt OM 1,900,000 
Lao 00 Oe ee ee re 1,900,000 
era ee a hd. Harlin’ ated 1,100,000 
[cern eS Oe ye RR ie ee 277,000 
Bae ohh r whee PEEVES CME 238,000 
WRITS es ee NG OREN rE ned 219,000 


DTN 18s fi ial ket sh Fo sees) oe ais 171,000 
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There is also attached schedule number 10 showing the total sales to the 
nearest thousand dollars of all stores for the years from 1911 to 1934 inclusive, 
which schedule furnishes a fair indication of the growing importance of this 
department. From $4,592,000 in 1911 the sales increased to their peak in the 
year ending 31st December, 1930, of $35,810,000. During the four years there 
has been a steady reduction in sales until for the year 3lst January, 1934, 
they totalled $22,114,000. 

Q. The Hudson Bay Company do not maintain a mail order department? 
—A. No. 


Mr. Heaps: As you notice, Mr. Sommerville, the charge account is fairly 
heavy in this store compared with some of the other stores we have had investi- 
gated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is true; especially in the old days. 


Mr. Hears: And even now—these figures for 1934 show $14,169,000 of cash 
and $8,890,000 as a charge account. 


Mr. Youne: What does this last column “liens” mean? 


The Witness: Sales of articles against which they maintain a lien; it might 
be added to the charge as well. 

During the past four years there has been a steady reduction in sales until 
for the year ending 31st January, 1934, they totalled $22,114,000, the reduction 
during the year ending 31st January, 1934, having been less marked than in the 
three previous years. The largest increase of any one year was in that ending 
3lst January, 1928, which showed an increase of nearly $8,000,000 over the 
previous year. This was no doubt largely due to the increasing activity of the 
new store at Winnipeg. 

Schedules number 10 to number 15 inclusive show the consolidation of the 
various stores operating statements into a total operating statement for all 
stores for each of the years ending 31st January, 1930, to 3lst January, 1934, 
inclusive. I think schedule 15 was the only one printed. 

The printed one is for the year ending 31st January, 1934. 

On these Schedules there has been calculated for each Store and for the total 
of all Stores in each year the percentage of mark-up, i.e. gross profits to cost of 
sales on four different bases. Reference will be made later to the mark-up 
percentage in individual Stores but for comparative purposes the following 
tabulation shows the maintained mark-up of total store operations on each of 
these bases for each of the five years. 


Years ending 31st January 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


(1) Gross Profit to cost of Sales before adding Buying Office] % % % % % 
@hargesand! cost offalterabions.- 2 re ea: 38:65 | 37-22 | 36-42} 387-93 | 39-74 


(2) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales before adding Buying Office 


Charges onlye:. cere i982 3s | See ae Renna ee eens, 37-96 36-68 35-80 87-45 39-21 
(3) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales before adding cost of alter- 

ations only. cn as. ae a eee ECS 37-65 | 36-31 | 35-67 | 37-08 | 38-85 
(4) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales after adding Buying Office 

@harcessandicosts ol alteravionsss se ee eee eee eaeee 36:98 | 35-77 | 35-06 | 36-61 | 38-33 


Item 4 indicates the basis followed by the company in their records. 

These percentages seem to indicate that the reduction in profits in the years 
ending 31st January, 1930, 1931 and 1932 were partly accounted for at least by 
a reducing scale of maintained mark-ups as well as the reduction in volume of 
sales and that in the years ending 31st January, 1933, and 1934, a somewhat 
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better ratio of mark-ups has been obtained, which probably accounts to some 
extent at least, for the improved operating results in those two years, although 
this improvement has also been materially assisted by a substantial reduction 
of expenses. 

When considering these percentages it should be remembered that the 
mark-up obtained in the various departments of the department stores varies 
considerably. A Schedule, No. 16, is attached showing in comparative form 
for the total stores departments for each year from 31st January, 1926 to 31st 
January, 1934 inclusive, the sales, cost of sales and gross profits, each item 
being subdivided into the following main divisions— 


1. Grocery and Allied Departments, including Meats, Pro- 
visions, Fruits and Vegetables. 

2. Coal, Lumber, etc. 

3. Retail Inventory Department. 

4. Other Departments, including Restaurant, Cakes, etc., 
Dressmaking, Contract Department, Flowers, Shoe Re- 
pairs, Hairdressing, Photo Studio, ete. 


On this schedule there is shown for each of these divisions in each year the - 
percentage of mark-up, namely, gross profit to cost of sales, and taking the year 
ending 31st January 1934 as an example it will be noted that the mark-up varies 
as follows— 


OmiGrocery and Allied Departments:,.... ..).:..,..2). »...,.28-5% 
Bi erga) PAID eT EDC ey SbF 8 stim oy rig ioe adele Misi 12-:9% 
PM netaly inventory WEDATEMEME (25 5.0): wie soz sic? poe 44-6% 
Pi obner We DH GMMeMiSe sits. 608 e 4 a dt lye catras 40-6% 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. These represent the average *mark-up?—A. The maintained mark-up 
throughout the whole stores division. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Including all stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. They vary in the different departments?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. And when you group these together they give the result you have just 
indicated?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. What do you mean by that item, “retail inventory department”?— 
A. That means such things as dress goods, silks, patterns, men’s wear, women’s 
wear, boots, shoes, clothing—the general run of the store. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Other than groceries?—A. Other than groceries, and other than coal, 
lumber, restaurant, etc. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And what do you say that average is?—A. 44-6 per cent on this 
department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. In other words, your average on coal and lumber of 12-9 per cent 
brings down the average of the whole?—A. It pulls down the general average. 
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Q. But eliminating coal and lumber and allied departments you get 44-6 
per cent?—A. 44-6 per cent on retail inventory, and 40-6 per cent on other 
departments. 


Schedule No. 17 attached shows the comparative operating expenses of all 
Stores for each of the years ending 31st January 1926 to 31st January, 1934, 
inclusive, and including charges made to the Stores by Head Office for Rent, 
Depreciation, Interest and Administration Expense. This Schedule also shows 
as a memorandum, the sales for each of these years and the percentage of each 
expense item to the sales. For ready comparison the total expenses for each 
year are quoted herein as follows:— 


Percentage 

of Sales 

Year ending 31st January 1926........ $ 4,841,000 28 -3% 
if bh LOO ae oe 6 ,220 ,000 29-2 
oh 4 ODS ee ae 8,813,000 30-4 
oy i DODO ee 9,741,000 28-0 
ee mn TOS0N eee 10 ,072 ,000 28-3 
3 in TO3 I seahs saan 9 ,886 ,000 32-3 
‘ ct 1 Os i ete. 9 ,037 ,000 35-4 
re a O83 neta 7,125,000 31-6 
- os 1954s mie 6 , 245 ,000 28-2 


It will be noted that the expenses were reduced from $10,072,000 in 1929-30 
to $6,245,000 in 1933-34—a reduction of $3,800,000, and that in the last year 
the percentage to sales is practically the same as it was in the year ending 31st 
January, 1930, in spite of the fact that the sales volume had decreased from 
$35,810,000 to $22,114,000. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Have you made any analysis to show how that reduction of expenses 
of nearly $4,000,000 has been arrived at; is it in executive salaries, or wages, or 
what?—A. There have been substantial reduction in the wages. 

Q. Do you come to that later in your memorandum?—A. I deal with 
wages in an entirely separate memorandum; but there has been a substantial 
reduction as is shown on the statement, in the year 1930 it was $4,976,000, and 
the payroll in 1934 was $3,203,000. 

Q. Without any reduction in rates that might, of course, be due to the 
number of employees?—A. As a matter of fact, it is due to both, which will 
be shown later. 

Mr. Heaps: You show that the reduction in the number of employees was 
very substantial, over one thousand. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You are coming to that later?—A. Yes, there has been a reduction 
both in numbers and in rates. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. The statement which you have given us indicates a very sharp 
reduction in the expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the last five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also a sharp reduction in the proportion of expenses?—A. You mean 
the percentage—unfinished. 
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Q. Your percentage of expenses to sales from 35-4 in 1932 to 28-2 in 1934? 
—A. Oh, yes, from 1932 it shows a reduction; the percentage of expenses in 
the year ending 1934 was just about the same as in the year ending 31st Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

Q. How does that compare with the figures already in, that were given to 
us this morning in connection with the Eaton stores?—A. I have not seen those. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. It is pointed out here I might state, Mr. Chairman, that the total num- 
ber of employees in 1929 was 5,114, as against 3,856 in 1934?—A. Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: That is a reduction in the number, yes. 

While there has been a substantial reduction in the amount of payroll, 
the percentage of payroll to sales shows an increase in the last five years. It 
should also be pointed out that amongst the most important reductions in 
expenses, both in dollar volume and in percentage to sales, are those expenses 
which are charged to the Stores by the Canadian Committee Office, e.g., rentals 
reduced by $610,000 or 1 per cent of sales; interest reduced by $380,000 or 
0-6 per cent of sales; charge for general administration expense reduced from 
$124,000 to nil, and depreciation of delivery equipment and maintenance of 
furniture and fixtures reduced from $515,000 to $259,000 or 0-3 per cent of sales. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. The reductions altogether amount to about 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In these items which are borne by the head office?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in actual fact those items, to get the true picture of the 
expenses, should be added to the 28-2 per cent of expenses to sales?—A. You 
mean, the reduction should be added back. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Sommerville means they should be restored. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. They should be restored if they are borne by the head office—A. In 
order to make the figures comparative they should be restored. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Which would make that 28-2 per cent about 30 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Itstey: It is about the same as the Toronto store of Eaton’s 30-3 per 
cent. 


Mr. Sommervitte: If I remember rightly there was a development,—the 
proportion has grown for instance from 21-5 per cent in 1925 to 30-3 per cent. 


The Witness: These reductions in head office charges have already been 
referred to as giving effect to the change in the policy in the management. 

In the comparative Store Operating statement (Schedules Nos. 11 to 15) 
will also be noted an item “Sundry gains and losses.” A schedule No. 18 is 
attached showing the make up of this item for all stores for each of the years 
ending 31st January, 1928, to 31st January, 1934, inclusive. The items of 
especial interest on this statement are the cash discounts—regular, anticipation 
and confidential and the suppliers’ allowances. There is no special significance 
to the regular cash discounts, these being discounts in the ordinary way. 
Anticipation cash discounts: represent discounts allowed for prepayment of 
suppliers’ accounts. The confidential discounts and suppliers’ allowances will 
be dealt with more fully when reporting on the individual stores. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. When you refer to “anticipation cash discounts” what do you mean 
by that?—A. When they pay the suppliers’ accounts before the due date they 
take a discount. 

86332—2254 
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Q. They take a discount for the number of days in advance of the due 
date?—A. For payment in advance of the due date. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is that the Wholesale department?—-A. This is dealing with the stores 
only. 

Q. The retail stores?7—A. The Stores department. 

_ Reference has been made in some of the evidence already before the com- 
mittee to one of the Winnipeg stores running a bus system to bring in their 
customers. In the schedule just referred to in the year ending 31st January, 
1934, there may be noted an item of $9,148 charged as Winnipeg Stores 
Development Expense. The explanation given for this item is that, sometime 
after the new crosstown highway had been opened in Winnipeg, transportation 
was not given on this new street by the Winnipeg Street Railway System and, 
in order to encourage the establishment of a bus route on this highway, and to 
accustom the buying public to travelling down town by this route, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company operated a bus thereon for some months. It is maintained that 
this bus route was definitely not operated with the idea of taking customers 
away from the small stores in the north end of the city, and it was discontinued 
after a comparatively short time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is not now operating?—-A. No, it is not now operating. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. To analyse.it, it was a business proposition from the store’s point of 
view to get customers to the store?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To win customers?—A. Yes, sir. That was the explanation given to 
me, sir, by the general manager. 

Q. And to keep the goodwill of the buying public?—A. It was really to 
accustom the people to travelling down town by that new route which was more 
directly to their new store. 

Q. And I presume if a person gets a free ride to a store it puts them in 
a more friendly frame of mind towards that store?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is not there a bus service now being operated on the same route as 
previously ?-A. Not by the Hudson’s Bay Company. They still operate a bus 
service but it is only to bring members of the staff from Hudson’s Bay House 
which is the administrative headquarters to the store on certain days at certain 


hours. 
Q. Although I live in that neighborhood I was under the impression that 


they still operate a bus service-——A. I was told definitely it had been discon- 


tinued. 
Q. I thought the Street Railway Company were giving a service there?—A. 


Perhaps they are. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): They simply pay the Electric people for the 
service. 

The Witness: I thought they were operating their own bus. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes they did. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it has been discontinued and is no longer in service 
whatever was the merits or demerits of it. 

The Witness: It has been discontinued I am told. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Were the rides free? 
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The Cuarrman: Yes, they were free. 


The Witness: Dealing with Store Administration. 

The activities of the Stores Administration head office are confined largely 
to matters of policy, personnel, finance and the tabulation of the results obtained 
by individual stores. For some time prior to 1931 there appears to have been a 
succession of changes in the Administrative personnel with the result that, when 
the present administration took charge, the affairs of the company seem to have 
been in a somewhat disorganized condition, and it was necessary to make a 
number of changes in the Executive staff within the individual stores. With 
these changes there was also instituted a new policy with regard to personnel, 
as the Administration realized the necessity of building up a feeling of good 
will amongst their staff. One of the main ideas of this policy is that wherever 
a vacancy occurs in the organization, even though it be in another store, it is, 
wherever possible, filled by promoting one of the company’s present employees. 
Besides offering definite encouragement to the employees, this policy is having 
the effect of creating uniformity of methods throughout the various stores and 
in order to further encourage this the company is continually arranging for inter- 
change of staff and during the last year they have also spent a considerable 
amount on staff training. 

It is understood that until a few years ago a central sample room was main- 
tained at Winnipeg and buying of certain commodities such as men’s clothing, 
shoes, groceries, etc., was done on a joint basis but this policy was discontinued 
although there still are no doubt instances where isolated purchases are made on 
a joint basis. 


Financing of Store Operations 


The Fixed Assets, i.e., the Lands, Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures (but not 
the Delivery Equipment) in use in connection with the store operations are 
carried in the Head Office accounts, and not on the accounts of the individual 
stores. 

To cover this investment, up to and including the year ending 31st January, 
1932, the Canadian Committee office had charged the stores with 6-3 per cent 
rental on the valuation of the land and buildings and 14 per cent on the furniture 
and fixtures, besides which 6 per cent was charged on the average daily balance 
of working capital used in the stores. Commencing from 1st February, 1932, 
however, the interest charge for capital employed was reduced to 5 per cent, and 
recognizing that, under present conditions, the stores could not be expected to 
carry the amounts which had been charged to them for rent of buildings and 
furniture, a new charge was completed being approximately 54 per cent of the 
estimated sales. The effect of this has been that during the past few years the 
amount charged by head office to the stores has been very substantially reduced 
as indicated by schedule No. 19 attached, which shows the amount charged to 
each store for interest on capital, rental of furniture and rental of buildings for 
each of the years ending 31st January, 1926, to 31st January, 1934, inclusive. 

Until 31st January, 1932, it had also been the policy of the Canadian Com- 
mittee Office to charge the stores with an amount to cover Stores Head Office 
Administration charges. In 1930 the stores were charged with the expenses of 
two zone offices. In the year ending 31st January, 1931 and 1932, the Canadian 
Committee office made charges for administration of $180,000 and $140,000 
respectively. This practice was, however, discontinued on 1st February, 1932, 
and at present the stores are not charged direct with any of the head office 
administration costs. 

The general manager has stated that the company’s chief concern at present 
is not to drive the stores with the idea of producing profits but rather to build 
up a sound organization and a feeling of loyalty and enthusiasm amongst the 
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staff in the belief that this will, in turn, result in a healthy growth of the com- 
pany’s business. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I observe with respect to the year 1934, the amount charged against the 
eleven stores by head office for rent, furniture and fixtures was $465,000?—A. 
That is rent and buildings. 

Q. Rent and buildings, $465,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against $1,045,000 in 1929?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And for last year the amount charged for rent, furniture and fixtures 
was $243,000 as against $459,000 in 1929?—Yes. 

Q. That indicates the type, character and extent of the reduction made? 
—A. Yes, of the reduction made. 

@. That is in addition to this last money, to the reduction which you have 
been dealing with?—A. Of administrative expenses. 

Q. Of administrative expenses?—A. Yes, they discontinued that altogether. 
The Canadian Committee Office advances to the stores such funds as are 
required to carry on the store business and these funds are represented in the 
Stores Accounts, largely by accounts receivable, merchandise, supplies and 
delivery equipment, less accounts payable and accrued charges, the net amount 
owing to the Canadian Committee Office appearing as a liability in the Stores 
Accounts. These balances will be referred to later in dealing with the individual 
Store operations at Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You start now with the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes, the Winnipeg store. 


The CHaAtRMAN: I think, gentlemen, that this would be a good place to 
stop for lunch, because there is no use starting that and then breaking into 
the middle of it. We will re-assemble at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m., to meet again at 3.30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Continuing the examination of Thomas Weir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Weir. 


The Witness: Before going on I would like to correct a statement in 
connection with the. bus route. I was under the impression that the company 
owned the bus, but Mr. Martin, the assistant general manager, tells me that 
the Winnipeg Street Railway owned the bus and operated it but were recom- 
pensed by the company. They are now operating without any recompense. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are dealing with the Winnipeg store?—A. Dealing with the Winni- 
peg store as an example of the other stores. 
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ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL STORES 


The policy of decentralization previously referred to as having been insti- 
tuted in 1931 was also carried out within the Stores Department and at present, 
except on matters of general policy the operation of the store is entirely the 
responsibility of the Store Manager. The store accounting is done at the store 
and monthly statements only are submitted to Head Office. 

The Winnipeg Store is the largest Unit and is probably more thoroughly 
departmentalized than any of the others but the following outline of its organ- 
ization will serve to give an idea of the practice throughout the various stores :— 

The Chief Executive is the Store Manager. On the selling side he has 
the assistance of the Merchandise Manager and two assistants and the Sales 
Promotion Manager, who act in an advisory capacity to the Managers of the 
various Departments with regard to merchandise buying and selling. 

On the non-selling side the Store Manager has the Superintendent and his 
assistant who have complete charge of the various non-selling divisions such as— 
delivery, housekeeping, carpenters, personnel, wrapping, marking, cashiers, 
etc. 

There is also a Store Accounting Department under a Comptroller and 
an Office Manager, who have the responsibility of preparing the monthly state- 
ments, statistical data and such other information as the Store Manager may 
require. 

The matter of wages is dealt with in a separate memorandum and this 
memorandum will be confined to the merchandising policies and the operating 
results of the Winnipeg Store. A separate memorandum has also been prepared 
covering the detailed examination of certain purchases in a number of Depart- 
ments. 

In dealing with Winnipeg Store it should be mentioned at the outset that 
a new store building was constructed and was occupied late in 1926, prior to 
which the business had been conducted in a very old building away from the 
present retail section. It will later be noted that this resulted in a very sub- 
stantial increase in the Winnipeg Store business commencing in the year ending 
31st January, 1928. 

The following is a comparison of the balances on charge from Head Office 
to the Winnipeg Store at the end of each of the last ten fiscal years indicating 
the extent of the Company’s investment in the business of this Store exclusive 
of the Land, Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures:— 

Balance owing 
Canadian Committee 


Office 
at 31st January 
Sisitdamuacys WOQD uty. Gone 3 Ge Bi ed) Gir ode.28 765 ,000 
3 ch anuakylOAGats olekuiaew el! sey ke aihahe tn 1,039 , 183 
Screen yO OL od). ontwinis. 2S oA wolabods 2,619,213 
alshelamuaray POP Saa5) 21) Dette g 4-1 Aowion. 3, 884 ,923 
Sich emery tO2Os ee 0 atti. auch esoriedsy “cles 3,700 ,000 
Sigh ham ay OAs rh A UNE S do yg bh Acd Mae filo. 3,364 ,000 
pls anuaralOai ee eet Rie crydignst ioe aa 2,822 ,000 
pista Gae eater aa si: AMM. GN. Gh Tieqoy yn 2,572 ,000 
hota damiary: UGaen el Gide olf Wh Ij ad lpdotad Insiod 1,818,000 
Biel omadny mat we aay on. oot) jee lt. add .vd. 1,421,000 


As a further indication of the trend of the Winnipeg Store business the 
following tabulation shows in comparative form the sales, cost of sales, gross 
profit and percentage of maintained mark-up for the total store for the years 
ending 31st January, 1925, to 1934, inclusive. Details of the sales by depart- 
ments for these years are shown on Schedule No. 22. 
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Percentage of 
Year ending Sales Cost of Sales Gross Profit | Maintained 
Mark-up 
$ $ $ 
slst January 1925). 4:.... pee eee 2,101,425 1,554,115 357,310 35°2 
SlepuanuaryalO2G as ihe Res ae 3,165, 594 2,434, 507 731, 087 30-0 
OUSt RAMU ATs 1 OAc i eee ue ee een Delon 1 Og 3, 947, 746 1,183,451 30-0 
BIBL wanuary, W288 Cis Ayia si eet 10, 409, 580 7,911,436 2,498, 144 31-6 
Sdlstanuany LOZ. cn. peat eee bie eee 13, 214, 384 9,932, 560 3,281,824 33-0 
BlStelanuany, L9S0 steeper ees 13,457, 702 10, 126, 244 3,331,458 32-9 
slshoanuanyelGolace inde. tO. eee 10, 660, 820 7,950,851 2,709, 969 34-1 
Slet-danuary: 19329 cn 4 isda. ae. 8,956, 412 6, 693, 813 2,262,599 33-8 
SUSE UONUATY wlOSo seal hecc sce eee 7,794,414 5, 714, 450 2,079, 964 36-4 
Slat January Asses hie tees RE awe 7, 687,339 5,679, 107 1, 958, 232 34-5 


The percentages of maintained mark-up quoted above represent of course 
the mark-up throughout the whole store and it should be remembered as pre- 
viously stated in this report when referring to Schedule No. 16 that the com- 
paratively low mark-up percentage obtained on Coal, Lumber, etc. and on 
Grocery and Allied Departments has the effect of substantially reducing the 
average mark-ups obtained throughout the Store. For convenient reference, 
the mark-up percentage of these various divisions for the whole of the Stores 
Department for the year ending 31st January, 1934, as shown on Schedule No. 16 
is again quoted— 


Grocery and Allied Departments.................. 23-5% 
Coal) Liimber, ete 8.0144 al i99 10, CON SAEs Dol 12-9% 
Retail Inventory, Department.....9.0.... 4 
Other Departments! 20 008 3 S10To Sou ui We 40-6% 


Q. That percentage of maintained mark-up includes the return from the Coal 
and Wood department?—A. That is for the total store, including coal, wood and 
groceries. 

Q. And the coal and wood represent about a 10 per cent mark-up, while 
the groceries represent from 15 to 17 per cent.—A. Yes. Later on I refer again 
to these percentages. 


STORE OPERATING EXPENSES 


In the Store Accounts the Operating Expenses are set up in two different 
ways and schedules are attached showing these for the year ending 31st January 
1934, as follows— 

Schedule No. 23 shows the operating expenses according to the “Natural” 

classification. 

Schedule No. 24 shows the same expenses allocated to departments and 

subdivided according to the ‘“‘Functional”’ classification. 

Referring to Schedule No. 23 showing the “Natural” classification of 
expenses, very little comment is necessary. The item of ‘‘Payrolls’’ has been 
dealt with in a separate memorandum on the Wages of this Store. “Rentals” 
represent largely the charge made by the Store’s Administration Head Office for 
the use of the building and furniture and fixtures. ‘‘Advertising”’ will be dealt 
with separately when reporting on the merchandising policies of the Company. 
Taxes represent municipal taxes paid on the store building. ‘Interest’ includes 
the interest charged by the Head Office as well as interest allowed on deposit 
accounts. ‘Depreciation’ includes that portion of the charge made by Heaa 
Office representing depreciation of the building, furniture and fixtures, as well 
as the charge for depreciation of delivery equipment carried on the Store’s 
account. 

In Schedule No. 24 showing the ‘‘Functional’’ classification of expenses, 
the largest item is Occupancy Charges. Reference has previously been made to 
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the charges made by the Store’s Administration Head Office to the various stores 
for use of the building and furniture and fixtures. The Executive Office in the 
Stores in turn charges against each department a proportionate amount of these 
“Occupancy Charges.” sca ‘ 

Except during the year ending 31st January, 1933, the practice in the Win- 
nipeg Store has been to distribute these charges on the basis of the area occupied 
by the Department. In the year ending 31st January, 1933, the charges were 
distributed on the basis of a percentage to the estimated gross profit but this 
method proved unsatisfactory. The following tabulation shows the total 
Occupancy Charges for the past four years and the amounts thereof distributed 
to the Departments: 


Total Amount Amount not 

Year ending Occupancy Distributed to absorbed by 

3ist January Charges Departments Departments 
1931 $ 1,021,458 $ EO ene ee 
1932 1,000 ,599 ‘yg! Uc. bat): Koy ui asl pag 
1933 774,509 665 , 880 108 ,629 
1934 Ge (ke Hoel rey ae ees oe 


It will be noted that the total has decreased very substantially during this 
period. 
Mr. Nasu: Much the same policy was adopted as in the other stores. 


The Witness: That was followed, except in 1933 when they followed 
another system. It was not satisfactory and they discontinued it. 


Pouicy With REGARD TO ORDERING AND BuYING 


As previously stated in this report, prior to January, 1931, it was the policy 
of the Company that purchases for certain departments should be made through 
one buyer at Head Office, thus taking advantage of the buying power of the 
whole organization. It is understood however that this system did not prove 
satisfactory and since 1931 the policy has been that the Manager of each Depart- 
ment makes his own purchases subject only to the control of the Merchandise 
Manager in his store. We have previously indicated however that there have 
been exceptions to this policy and it was noted that certain confidential dis- 
counts received at Head Office in Winnipeg applied to more than one store, e.g. 
Consolidated Optical Co. Ltd., Imperial Optical Co. Ltd., L. E. Waterman Co. 
Ltd. Further reference will be made to confidential discounts later. 

The routine followed in placing an order is:— 


1. All orders for goods at a value of more than $10 must be signed by the 
buyer or his assistant. 

2. All orders from those other than local suppliers must be confirmed by 
the Merchandising Department and the suppliers were advised of this 
in December 1932. 

3. Orders are placed with suppliers subject to certain conditions, amongst 
these being the following— 

(a) ‘“‘Please acknowledge order by return of post confirming de- 
livery date and terms.” 

(b) “It is a condition of this order that we are protected against 
any liability on account of trade marks, patents or other 
infringements.”’ 

(c) ‘‘This order is subject to cancellation if goods are not shipped 
on date specified.” 

(d) “It is a condition of this order that we will receive benefit of 
any decline in price up to specified and actual date of delivery.”’ 

4. It is the practice of the buyer to scrutinize at intervals not exceeding one 
month the uncompleted orders and issue cancellation notices to the 
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suppliers on such orders as they desire to cancel. It was stated however 
that if the goods had been shipped prior to the receipt of such notice 
it was the Company’s practice to accept the merchandise. In one of 
the Departments (No. 150 Women’s Sports Wear) we noted two 
exceptions to this practice and will refer to them again in a memor- 
andum dealing with that Department. 


Buyine OFFICES 


Buying Offices are maintained by the Company at Montreal and Toronto 
and in addition the Company has a joint interest with Robert Simpson Company 
in Buying Offices in London, England and Paris, France. The function of these 
Buying Offices is not to buy for all the stores but to keep in touch with the 
various sources of supply, the trend of fashion, ete., ete., so that when the Store 
buyers go to Toronto or Montreal on a buying trip the Buying Offices are in a 
position to act in an advisory capacity. 

The cost of maintaining these Buying Offices is covered by the Store’s 
Department Head Office passing an annual charge to each store and the Execu- 
tive Department of each individual store in turn passes on to the individual 
departments the buying charge by adding to the invoices covering goods pur- 
chased for each department 1% to cover the Canadian buying office charges and 
in the case of imported goods 6% is added to cover the cost of maintaining the 
Foreign Buying Offices. In the Memorandum dealing with the investigation 
into certain selected Departments reference will again be made to these buying 
charges as they affect to some small degree the mark-up obtained by the depart- 
ments. 

Reference will also later be made to charges made against individual depart- 
ments for alterations, chiefly to clothing and millinery, carried out in workrooms 
operated by the Company. ‘The volume of this work is however comparatively 
small. 


Return of Merchandise. 

With regard to the policy of the Store in this connection the following 
extracts from Circular No. 139-33, issued by the Merchandise Manager are of 
interest. 

‘“‘We have had several complaints recently that we have returned merchan- 
dise direct to manufacturers without in some instances even writing a letter 
informing them of the return of the merchandise. 

In some instances merchandise was returned direct to the manufacturer 
with very little reason or a poor excuse for its return. In one or two instances 
merchandise has come into the store and remained in our marking room for a 
period of thirty days before being returned to the manufacturer.” 


Q. This is a circular addressed by the merchandising managers to the 
managers of the stores?—-A. Yes, to the department managers. That was issued 
in October, 1933. 

Mr. Youne: Is it customary for these big stores to return goods to manu- 
facturers? 

The Witness: Well, since that date, the rule in effect—since October, 
1933, the rule in effect in Winnipeg has been, with regard to returning mer- 
chandise:— 

(a) “Unsatisfactory, Not as Ordered, Damaged, Not as 
Sample Shipment, must first be taken up direct with 
Buying Offices. In turn the Buying Offices will contact 
the manufacturers and request permission to return 
these shipments.” 

(b) ‘Returns to the value of $25 or over must receive the 
consent and signature of the Merchandise Office before 
being returned.” 
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We have a list of the principal sources of supply. I do not know whether 
you want the names. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They have been handed in and an inquiry has been made as to condi- 
tions in some of the factories. I see the orders of these principal suppliers run 
up— —A. The highest is $133,000 on meats. 

Q. There is another one $69,000 on men’s clothing, $53,000 on meats, 
$51,000 on sugar, $45,000 on hosiery, $43,000 on tobacco, $36,000 on men's 
clothing, $36,000 on chesterfields and bedding, $36,000 on rubber footwear, 
$29,000 on dresses, $26,000 on canned goods, $22,000 on women’s clothing, and 
so on. 

Mr. Heaps: For the whole year. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: For the year. 


The WirneEss: In the next paragraph is an indication of the provinces in 
which the merchandise was purchased, and there is a table which I will put in. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Women’s Clothing 
Province Approximate | Percentage | Approximate | Percentage 
Amount of Total Amount of Total 
$ % $ % 
@uebects: see. FU CEE SO ee a EL Dah 169, 000 66-0 192,000 52-6 
Onitbanom rate tsk oe le tel Fy ok eel 53,000 20:7 131, 000 35-9 
IGS Dees ee ee ee ela cn eC 14,000 5-5 26,000 76h 
@fherseaeree she Le ee a aw 20,000 7:8 16,000 4-4 
POta Soe eee aes ines tap aie 256,000 100-0 365,000 100-0 


Consignment Goods 


It is the policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg store, not to 
encourage the handling of goods on consignment, although some evidence of 
consigned goods was found in two of the Departments investigated, namely, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Department 860, and Women’s Dresses, Department 
145. Further reference will be made to this when reporting on the investigation 
of these departments. The Merchandise Manager also stated that on several 
occasions Oriental rugs and jewellery had been taken in on consignment. 

In the Furniture Department in particular, and to a lesser degree in other 
departments, the buyers have an arrangement with several local suppliers 
whereby merchandise is returnable if not sold. In such instances, however, 
the quantity of merchandise carried at any time is not large, and represents 
mostly sample goods carried in the stores from which orders are taken and 
filled direct from the factory. 

There will be reference to this in quoting on individual price spreads, in 
the furniture department in particular. In this case they carry, probably, a 
sample suite and when that is bought or ordered they order direct from the 
factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the grocery and drug department?—A. In the Drug and Grocery 
departments, this occurs where the articles have a maintained price, that is, 
where the selling price is fixed by the manufacturer and the store is not per- 
mitted to make any reduction. 

Q. And what happens there?—-A. They can send it back in those cases. 
There are special facilities offered by some suppliers who have not got local 
factories. For instance, the manufacturer of such articles as radios, washing 
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machines, furniture, soaps, drugs, toothpaste, rubber footwear, etc. The main- 
tenance of these stocks by the supply houses at local points enables the depart- 
ment store to offer their products for sale without the necessity of carrying a 
large stock. Such articles as electric appliances and furniture are sold from 
samples. Anticipation discounts have already been dealt with. These were 
cases where they prepaid their invoices and took the discounts for the number 
of dollars. The gross amount of such discounts for the fiscal year ending 31st 
January, 1934, according to the store accounts was $5,184. 


CONFIDENTIAL Discounts 


According to the Winnipeg Store Accounts the amount received during the 
year ended 38lst January, 1934, for confidential discounts was $2,232.29. A 
complete list of discounts credited to this account was obtained and is shown 


on Schedule No. 25. 
In addition it was found that certain discounts, of other than a regular 


nature, had been credited to the Regular Discount Account and Schedule No. 
26 shows a number of these but this list is incomplete as the information was 
not readily obtainable. ‘ 

ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES 


During the year ending 31st January, 1934, the Winnipeg Store received 
from suppliers as allowances for advertising the sum of $6,208. Schedule 
No. 27 shows the Name of the Suppliers, the Amount Received and the Depart- 
ment to which it was credited. 

This Schedule also indicates that there was received from the lessees of 
leased departments an estimated additional amount of $1,500. 


Q. You found no evidence of any audit of that advertising allowance, did 
you? That is to say, the firm did not send through any certified statement 
showing the number of lines occupied by the goods for which the advertising 
allowance had been given?—-A. We saw an indication where some of the adver- 
tising allowances were given based on the supplier standing half the cost on 
the advertisement and the company standing the other half. We saw that in the 
Furniture department particularly. 


DEMONSTRATION ALLOWANCES 


It is the practice of a large number of suppliers, particularly in the Drug 
and Grocery trades, to supply certain employees or to reimburse the Company, 
either in part or in full, for the wages of such employees who demonstrate the 
products of the supplier. These demonstrators endeavour to encourage the 
sale of their own merchandise but they are also expected to sell other merchandise 
within the particular department, and must obey the rules and regulations 
under which the regular employees of the Company work. 


These allowances are made in several ways— 


1. By the supplier paying the demonstrator direct. 

2. By the supplier reimbursing the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
amounts paid the employees. 

3. By making allowances on goods purchased. 


During the year ending 31st January, 1934, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Winnipeg Store, received from suppliers such allowances totalling at least 
$9,302.59 as indicated on Schedule No. 28, but this schedule is incomplete as 
the data was not readily available. 
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ADVERTISING 


Reference has been made in the Evidence before the Investigating Commit- 
tee to the advertising policies of the department stores. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg Store, carries advertisements regularly 
in each of the two Winnipeg daily papers and on various occasions throughout 
the year they distribute advertising material by hand direct to the householders 
in a form known as “‘Fliers’”’. 

These Fliers resemble in appearance several sheets of newspaper adver- 
tising and in fact they are now printed for the Company by the Newspaper 
Companies. 

The following is a tabulation of the number of lines of advertising used 
in the years ending 31st January, 1928, to 3lst January, 1934, inclusive. 


Year ending Free Press Tribune Fliers 
3lst January 
AES CR RS 1,753 ,639 Lok 2a 
Te ci in 1,960,415 1,963 ,480 
De gees ie ag 1,856 , 552 1,849 , 225 
ORO ae ae 1 3896 , 507 1,387,205 24 ,640 
ROR oe ways 1,385 ,392 1,399 ,930 271,040 
cee te yf or 1,091,163 1,107,076 105 ,952 
Re ee ao ad 1,172,391 1,183,568 290 , 752 


The list relating to fliers is necessarily incomplete. 

Q. Data of that kind is difficult to get?—A. Yes. 

Q. The statement you have just completed covers the general organization, 
financial system and merchandising policy generally of this company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you turn to the wage scales, please?—A. The schedules 
attached to this statement are as follows:— 


MEMORANDUM RE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
SALARIES AND WAGES 
WINNIPEG STORE 


(1) Schedules attached 


Schedule W1 Extracts from Minimum Wage Regulations, Manitoba, cov- 
ering Female Employees in Department Stores. 

Schedule W2 Summary of analysis of payroll by rates—Selling Staff. 

Schedule W3 Summary of analysis of payroll by rates—Non-selling Staff. 

Schedule W4 Analysis of selling payroll—Selected Departments—4 weeks 
during 1933 and 1934. 

Schedule W5 Analysis of non-selling payroll—4 weeks during 1933 and 
1934. 

Schedule W6 Comparative analysis (5 years) of rates paid Store Execu- 
tives and Department Managers, together with compari- 
son of month’s total salaries and also total salaries for 
calendar years. 
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Schedule W-1 
Extracts from 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
M.LN.IM UM): WyAsG, EB, OA BoD 


Regulation 2 
Governing the Occupation of Female Employees in all Departments of a 


DEPARTMENTAL STORE AND Mart OrpDER House 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENTS 


Note:—By a special ruling the Board reduced the rates mentioned 
herein by 10 p.c., effective March, 1933, for one year and later 
extended this period for a further six months. 


2.—HOURS 


(1) Hours of Labor.—The hours of labor shall be not more than nine (9) 
hours in any day, nor more than forty-eight (48) in any week. Saturday after- 
noon shall be a half- holiday during the months of June, July and August. No 
employee shall work between 10.00 p.m. and 7.00 a.m. nor on Sundays. There 
shall be a period of not less than eleven hours between the close of one day and 
the beginning of the next. 

(2) Overtime.—Overtime may be worked not oftener by any one employee 
than thirty-six (36) days in one year and shall not exceed three (3) hours in any 
day, nor six (6) hours in any week, except at stock-taking time, when one (1) 
additional night may be worked. From November Ist to December 24th nine 
hours per week overtime may be worked in the mail order department. From 
December 15th to December 24th inclusive the sales force may work nine hours 
per week overtime. No minor under sixteen (16) years of age shall work over- 
time. ote shall be extra pay at not less than the regular rate for all overtime 
worke 

(3) Overtime Record.—A record of all overtime worked by each employee 
shall be kept in a manner convenient for examination by inspectors. 

(4) Lunch Hour.—At least one hour shall be allowed for lunch. 

(5) Delays.—An employee waiting on the premises as required by the 
employer shall be paid for the time thus spent. 


3.—WAGES 


(1) Method of Payment.—Wages shall be paid weekly and after each week’s 
wages have been earned, they shall be paid within three (3) days. 

(2) The Minimum Wage. —No experienced employee of eighteen years of 
age or over shall be paid wages at a rate less than twelve dollars ($12.00) per 
week. 

(3) Statutory Holidays.—No reduction shall be made from the Minimum 
Wage for statutory holidays. 

(4) Adult Learners.—No inexperienced employee of eighteen (18) years 
of age or over shall be paid wages at a rate less than nine ($9.00) dollars per 
week for the first six months of employment, and eleven ($11.00) dollars per 
week for the second six months, after which period of twelve months she shall 
be considered an experienced employee. 
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(5) Minors.—Girls under sixteen (16) years of age shall be paid not less 
than seven dollars ($7.00) per week; girls of sixteen (16) years of age shall be 
paid not less than eight dollars ($8.00) per week; girls of seventeen (17) years of 
age shall be paid not less than nine dollars ($9.00) per week. Girls reaching 
eighteen years of age without experience in selling, shal] serve a learning period 
of six months at a rate of not less than eleven dollars per week. Girls who 
have been working for one year or more shall be considered experienced adults 
upon reaching the age of eighteen (18) years. : f 

Minors in Manufacturing Departments.—Other than those in Dressmaking 
and Millinery—Girls under eighteen (18) years of age shall be paid not less than 
eight dollars ($8.00) per week for the first four months, and not less than nine 
dollars ($9.00) per week for the second four months, and not less than ten dollars 
($10.00) per week for the third four months, after which period of twelve months 
she shall be considered an experienced adult and shall receive not less than the 
minimum wage of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 

The number of learners and minors combined shall not exceed 25 p.c. of 
the total experienced female employees. No girl under fourteen (14) years of 
age shall be employed. ; 


EXcEPTIONS— 

(a) In Millinery W orkrooms—Adults Learners and Minors.—There shall be a 
probationary period of four weeks for which no wages are stipulated; after which 
period an employee shall receive not less than six dollars ($6.00) per week for the 
balance of the first season, and not less than seven dollars ($7.00) per week for 
the second season, and not less than eight dollars ($8.00) per week for the third 
season, and not less than ten dollars ($10.00) per week for the fourth season. 
After the fourth season not less than the full minimum wage shall be paid. 
Ten (10) weeks shall constitute s season. 

(b) In Dressmaking Workrooms—Adult Learners.—No employees of 
eighteen years of age or over shall be paid less than eight dollars ($8.00) per 
week for the first three months of employment, nor less than nine dollars ($9.00) 
per week for the second three months, nor less than ten dollars ($10.00) per week 
for the third three months, nor less than eleven dollars ($11.00) per week for the 
fourth three months. After which twelve months’ period she shall receive not 
less than the minimum of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 

Minors.—There shall be a probationary period of four week for which no 
wages are stipulated; after which period an employee shall receive not less than 
six dollars ($6.00) per week for the first six months, and not less than seven dollars 
($7.00) per week for the second six months, and not less than eight dollars 
($8.00) per week for the third six months, and not less than nine dollars ($9.00) 
per week for the fourth six months. After which two years’ period she shall 
receive not less than the full minimum wage of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 
A minor who has been working for one year or more shall be considered an 
experienced adult upon reaching the age of eighteen (18) years. 


4.—PERMITS OF EXEMPTION 


The Board may issue a permit upon application therefor to any employer, 
granting modification of or exemption from these regulations. Such permits 
will be issued only in cases of exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 


Schedule W-2 


Summary or Anatysis or Parrott By Rares—Seriine Starr Exciustve or EXEcuTIvES AND 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


Total | No. of 
No. of | half 
Week Ending Em- days | $8.00] $9.00 |$10.00)$10.80/$12.00/$13 .00)$14.00}$15.00 
ployees | Worked 
Regular Staff—Male— 
Marchs20' 1030. Stace ee ae VAS nee a: by lee ee | Seca: 14) at 3: 5 il it oD) 
March 28: lO3tee os nee are TBOM ee eee oleae ale tonereg ne coe Ay (ai 3 
March’ 26) 1932040) 2 Sea 5 es Sl re ara eed ee a 1 1 Py 3 
Marchi 2b Ossi m:: eee OTe). wean! EA 1 id cles toys 3 Or | enpeey 8 
Mianchy24:slO34e ito ee BAG PR ee i POR DF ee | i eee Ne 3 4 3 C 
Part-time employees—Male— 
March 29, 193094 strys; ose 4 20 dy | Sareeeh: AaB set. Diese aes eel EEE 
Marcly'28, 193 b ee. os arcteie ills sis cs cic peeks 72 (EU eee ead es co oer | Pete ech geese | ae eke 
March 26; 1932.8 oes ASC eae re ge | ear cree | epee rege | perms |e at 
March 255 G33 eee eee ee 4 SON Fe Oe. Me alee sl eee De ES remallsuaos 5 
March 24 lOSa eis cera tay 7 51 Dees calfareyiel Osh esate a]eee oes eae pees | atts 2 
Regular staff—Female— 
March 291980 Sse. LON SS HE 2 98 32 49 41 
Marchi os) UG aieect oe varices LOA see 97 38 51 34 
March 26, 1932.. Ec beveled 88 38 49 30 
Mare 2belosams. suse 5 74 104 34 34 23 
March: 24:,19340i Pie oe 8h: 3 10 100 38 32 22 
Part-time employees—Female— 
Miarchi29 1908082 2) Host She 65 438 1 6 198 |e. Ae OO roc. Slee a le seein 
Marchi 2S losi at. Ai. Sii4s 70 iy Ut ae omc ae 14 1 OT sae as 5 2 
Warchi26elOs0tr ser a6 ga 89 UBER AAS: 16 20g 2 ees 29 3 6 6 
March, 2olosonen see 60 Ch Feat ea 12 1 8 23 il a 5 
March 2441934, 2 aiene 69 578 1 PLE 24 18 1 7 3 
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Schedule W-2 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 


Summary or ANALYsIs oF Parrott By Rates—Seuiine Starr Exctustve or EXEcUTIVES AND 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


Miscellaneous Rates 


Aver- Average 
age Total | Weekly 
Pay- Paid Rate 

ment 


$16 .00 [$17 .00/$18 .00/$19 .00|$20. 00)$21 .00/$22 .00/$23 .00/$24.00/$25.00) 7, 


$ cts. $ cts.) $ cts. 
33.63 | 2,589.50 27.09 


SE ee Sis cotdelloc 9666] 6 Sabha) |5 Bbrnl (6 GROG IN ACEna IC becee ecice | Se seem | Amemmesmeane E 
Meee er eee ete 12.20 
3 1 Op ltere cree dlls nesalia aeons ome eee el lo aeee 2: |} i100 22.00 | 11.74 
3. || caccallodee tale enon f Choeal Ob bGecl Sopunl loGescn] Hoctee POBeC nl oom cte [se aemmmn | an rami 11.90 
Bbetersare (eye aio onc 1 Seiog Goole ec go [OO Onc| haemo le aeeraa [a eoaine 2} 15.60 31.20 | 11.69 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 


Schedule W-6 


Comparative ANALYSIS OF EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT ManaGers’ Parrott By Rates 


Monthly 
Rates 


March, 
1930 


March, 
1931 


March, 
19382 


March, 
1933 


$ cts. 


41.66 
100.00 
140.00 
150.00 
151.66 
156-00 
157.50 


1,125.00 
1,250.00 


Comparison or Montu’s Toran 
SALARIES—E/XECUTIVE 


Date 


Number 
on Roll 


Total 
Amount 


Average 
for Month 


Mar., 1930 
1931 
1932 
19338 
1934 
Reduction 
from 1930 
tolosa ae 


2) cus: 


28,560 49 
25, 807.438 
21,203 73 
19,191.58 
19,210.30 


9,350.19 
(0) 
82.7 


Bonuses Paid 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Jan., 


$ ets. 
5,919.70 
1,594.59 
833 .38 
1,800.29 
4,021.07 


Tora SALARIES AND BONUSES TO 
EXECUTIVES FOR CALENDAR 


YEARS 


Date 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
Reduction 
from 1929 
ro) HOBBY ce c 


Jan., 


$ cts. 


358, 286.50 
328, 769.00 
318, 847 .59 
260, 875.33 
229, 295.38 


128, 991 .12 
0 
36 
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MANAGERS 
Total 
Miscellaneous} Average 
$30 .00/$31 . 50/$32 .00)$32 . 50/$33 .00/$35 .00/$36 .00)$37 .50/$40 .00 Rates Li cal 
ate 
Ss cis $ cts. 
a Ge ae 5 2 4 22 3 5 20 13 @ 45.00 
5 @ 50.00 23.83 
19 1 2 eee es 17 1 6 a 5 @ 45.00 
6 @ 50.00 22.42 
16 9 1 1 i 9 Ue 5 5 5 @ 45.00 
1 @ 50.00 22.11 
12 U 4 Ocean 4 4 2 3 3 @ 45.00 
1 @ 50.00 20.57 
9 8 5 5 i U 2 2 2 3 @ 45.00 
1 @ 50.00 20.35 
Pe ec ck leciue ieee che caret esol cs cue’ 1 1 @ 50.00 45.00 
Pe ee si Piere aad ceere | Crcrs ceerafers cpevevcltiars o Gee Move creless [it ticco eval bwidle lave sii» wesvers 12.00 
Be eee os waters ooo 8 as 7) RE | a ea 1 1 @ 45.00 14.98 
Meee eo oa ace os cele. be aloes cue 1 2 @ 45.00 
8 @ 8.00 
2@ 7.00 14.27 
Reale cele vce slociesis cls cos ccileMoce Sika ses cpa shine PACA 7/70) 13.40 
Bere Meares ee cic Cadre cists <ifleeie'se five celdie fates e's i 6@ 5.40 
1@ 6.00 
3@ 8.10 13.39 
Ps cocoalle cae Gl lan easel Urey [oe Paeicns! [-nmemaueiel) Deraaisany (angina 2@ i720 13.48 
Beer ere Lee eens s Sincree «GUE ecco [e oteiare ollie sieve’ #| weverewie s’eiewla c ge 12.33 
coe cadl| ec odcllos cease ae COnl Gmtc ol (Us cis |aeseiel Itcsisrse | laimeneed (Semele iaranl eras LOR 
sboodellocoooclladascllloniee ool loo ce cl (Celeste! GE feRrene! Pelee ieee (Glcnratieers lAImaniey : le airamaerir se 12.00 
ccobdallspoosclloo doo c| ere eal 1a cera] Ices aris] (prcere epee Ite prea | (eieranyeer| [eee ay yaa em 10.10 
gaoodelobiocodligoudoollea coer |@hOCe a GEGegb! AGES! ee cmc! Seeinerey Inmnerinin arena a 10.18 


ah 


sq ao6t oT C6608 


S Cts. 


1, 528-20 
1, 333-81 
1, 210-45 
1, 163-90 


16, 163-02 
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ScHEDULE W-5 


Total 
Payroll 


S Ctse 


1, 528-20 
1,333-81 
1, 210-45 
1, 163-90 


284-85 
256-95 
264-60 
322-80 


449-60 
495-20 


=) Sundry Payments Total Pay 
Full Time and Part Time Staff for Full Time 
Number of and Part Time Staff 
d Hours Value of including 
Worked Meals Given overtime, 
Part Time Bonuses} Comm, bonuses 
Staff Paid Paid Full Part and commission 
Time | Time 
ale| Male | Female Staff | Staff Male Female 
IS $ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts S$ cts: |) S$.  cta: 
00 72 7:00) | yeni oid (a terran Gel (ar Sg cng 1c oe 512-50 856-65 
51 244 CGY re cones oll (mei ctedeeedl | ca 27a) lal ra ne 458-50 758-91 
40 116 SAO ha see. DGS) eee ec [eee are: 475-60 707-95 
65 80 CN Ee eae DP SGOW ee leis a. 374-80 705-90 
BUSA APS G5 '6, 6 loll [SiG meet cece en [og tA rad eet ei ne lee 77-00 55-20 
20 24 BAN le AINA ais BO a Gr lO BAG San See ea 85-50 39-60 
10 |e es COGS. | a Ge isl eR ere ee neni |e ge 75-00 50-70 
os ASH ee ee lo cele eee lee a 83-00 54-00 
10 220 See eves apes | [eae diene uy eens al |e gen aD 325-95 121-00 
BBG L's Sie Si5 es | La ee cree eer nr eu (peeenas see Leeann (Pa ee 344-50 131-25 
eRe allie: cine ratree wlsct PASS Ase acai aa 368-00 142-65 
Seer cece cise ts CO ites aii | Ae Si 354-80 93-60 
By Pais 2s Oe (ce ence eee eee ferme Be cer [epee ere alle cisie waar: 62-40 
Pl reel eey soe at oerte ea ccs tes ss cree [lss ove br ste ail a com Giahater sl] ogeie sisVels woe 54-55 
Lis os Soll Gale 0 O15 a] AG Ci OC aN ioe CG isl Roce a ae en | Cee ears 52-00 
PAN ee et eeeraree [ieee a ne Racecar eM ee sis Sig evens 62-00 
PAN |i ie aise [icin eae ieee uniaraeae Prererare ec ae) (MN a MSG) ee seers 
EE ee ee le ee le ook Gk clin ee eee VSSSOOn Nacsa: 
OG ae ee linc gee ene ees oer WSS@O5) ene ee 
Ae eee croatia scien Ne ct Coops Ue ie LGSROO! Kise es 
he eee PAST | ey reer ees | [oye ygseiea ced (A hea er | cer ee a 12-00 133-55 
ee ea A eS Al Gm oe eel IGG ee ol (MeO ada] Se pee 179-90 
a ee Rae oll carck er Ne cide cusrcth [ie ated iorace ale ucoecaneie sa] ievs Becre uke’ ws 205-70 
GOR aes: cee le cc: Geese | (Gin) OLE | [ERC Te ied [Rear etoi) ae( enrinenens 184-90 
POO Nees AO ace st wet one cle cet 97-50 
aA ee SOP eee c rete eee ae ene 10-00 106-10 
P| KOs oa lear alae ieioty alcl (6 memeies ciel (Ga eee ee Bae reraege (Reread 10-00 103-15 
-90 22 BAN eee: (eee alate cok oak cin smeie 16-00 111-45 
-00 28 Bre ie ec moe A Gaes Aie eee asia: 63-00 357-96 
eee BOM seers eae BAS OGH i ha ea eess csi 65-00 282-46 
ae BOR Mery Wee oi 2 5 SOP aie Gewese | cere cee 86-00 314-7 
POP et SORRY aces: TAOS ea ce ee 65-00 325-68 
eee oe ei ae osc Nall sac em oc iiose coe IER Sor BeeOO Meco cea 
Be ee ce |IS Eo cen eo ol | Reel IEICE Paes coiaa [Cea ines nea i/o) Gees op aooe 
Seo eas Bella woo sl ees DU Bere [ee eee] Pears Seay Leena ones OU OO Ne sakes ee 
ere ee ee cose oe hells Woe MGIB sec srarers DAT al (eee re riage 
Eee eG eye eae ee stereo [sc cigees le [ners bevse cle we varerereis as O0 Mes Secor ee 
Be Ney ee eee es [is cre Se etd reece [fics eke ar 2200) ec sae oe: 
Be eee re or ccces caidichs bias cite awe ieee Tacs carers OO meee ae. 
Blues oC Ello Beco 6 Ors (Gcomite ete Ere aateraty cl (eye rea aay (crete eae OOO. vocous: 
AG Poe es re oe Re ce Ts ran 131-15 13-00 
ree get eee are sl scree oral lics i peices I csc se UPATTCGT 0 are se eo teres 
eee Neri cil shits s Slee cs eas icele te 145-48 12-00 
Sheet dellas Sagas | Cees aire] RIERA ner cm Meare lei peranrr ya 121-50 12-00 
2 Oe eee ee scroller et Cee ete fi 160-50 12-00 
CANN BSS GR Re oe Rn arenes [eee | eee VA QCD cic a ce 
Lis BOE ese ce ee ee cae ae POE eee V4 OOH aes ee 
SOBEITE SO Ce Rell COHe CUBIC NACE Gere] CER icra ts! (ance tee eigen eee VATROOE | ase ee sas 
-00 28 eee | oes ieee | (Serie ne 51-30 12-15 213-35 127-60 
GE | eee Wes ee tose Sees ward 62-10 6-75 215-70 164-50 
50 32 ACE ei oe eeleseiie = os 59-40 6-75 218-20 136-90 
(O78 BERS ODE Sec les © aaa 62-10 10-80 244-00 146-25 
16 TAOr |e (2088) Hes e sco 8s 713-98 | 234-90 | 36-45 | 6,934-73 | 6,975-74 


2,252-55 


16, 163-02 
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Hours or EMPLOYMENT 


For at least the past five or six years the regular store hours have been as 
they are at present, 7.e. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one hour for lunch, or a 48-hour 
week, except during June, July and August, when the store closes on Saturdays 
at 1 p.m. and for about six days prior to Christmas when the store remains 
open in the evenings. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Responsibility for the employment of all store personnel other than execu- 
tives is centered in the Superintendent’s Department under the assistant super- 
intendent, Mr. R. 8. Carey, who interviews all applicants and obtains the neces- 
sary information. He then refers several selected applicants to the Department 
Manager concerned who indicates his preference of those selected. 

The general policy of the management with regard to store personnel appears 
to have undergone a change two to three years ago, since when increased interest 
has been taken in the welfare and goodwill of the employees. Great care is now 
taken in the original selection of new employees with a view to their future 
development, and special attention is also paid to the subsequent training of 
employees selected for advancement on the basis of merit. Wherever possible 
senior vacancies are filled by promotion from their own staff, and this is carried 
to the extent of transferring staff between stores wherever senior vacancies 
occur. 

Applicants for positions, both male and female, are now required to be at 
least 17 years of age and to have completed grade II at high school which is the 
University entrance grade, and are employed first as cashiers and wrappers or 
employed in the marking room, all of which are junior positions. After serving 
in these positions for various lengths of time, depending on their own ability and 
also on the opportunities offered for advancement, they are given increases as 
required by the Minimum Wage Act of Manitoba and when considered capable 
they are transferred either to a sales or an expense department, depending on 
which class of work they have shown themselves to be adapted for. 

With regard to the employment of married females, there is a general rule 
that when a female employee is married she is expected to resign, but there are 
exceptions to this rule, and in any case the resignation is not demanded im- 
mediately, consideration being given to the employee’s financial circumstances, 
etc. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I notice from one part of this “employment of personnel” that they will 
not employ any one unless they are in grade II of High School?—A. That is 
standard now, I am told by the employment manager. 

Q. Then, if any one goes there and asks for work they must have passed 
Grade II?—A. I believe they have set the standard quite high the last year or 
two. 

Q. That would preclude a great many people from seeking employment?—A. 
I suppose it would, in that place. 

Q. I never went to grade II in school, a long ways from it? 
fe Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Well, you have gone further in the school of 
ife. 

Mr. Hears: Yes. It strikes me they are setting a very high standard there 
for people who are to start work at $9 a week. 

Mr. SoMMeErRvILLE: That is matriculation standing. 


Mr. Hears: Yes, they have to complete grade II. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is their standard, at any rate?—A. Yes. 
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DISCHARGE OF EMPLOYEES 


A definite policy is at present under consideration with regard to the dis- 
charge of employees, the suggestion being that while each case will be dealt 
with individually on its merits, employees with dependents should receive 
longer notice than those living at home with parents, and in addition the length 
pee of the employee is to be considered, the suggested scale being as 
ollows :— 


Service of three years or less to receive notice with pay ranging from three 
days to one week; 

Service of three to seven years, notice with pay from one to two weeks; 

Service over seven years, notice with pay from two weeks to one month. 


SALARY ADJUSTMENT 


All salaries are revised once a year, usually commencing in January, and 
covered gradually as time permits. Throughout the year changes are only 
made on the definite recommendation of department managers approved by 


the personnel office. 

With regard to reductions in salaries during the past few years, in 1930 all 
salaries were reviewed individually and a number of reductions were made which 
affected from 25% to 30% of the staff. 

In 1931 for a period of five months the Company instituted work on short 
time with the staff rotated so as to spread the work over a greater number. 
It was estimated by the personnel office that this short time would average 
approximately one half day per week. 

In January 1932 a reduction of 10% was made applying to the following 
but not to those whose rates had already been reduced: 


A. All married men earning over $30.00 per week reduced 10%, but not 
to bring their scale below $30.00. 

B. All single persons earning over $20.00 per week reduced 10%, but not 
to reduce the scale below $20.00. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is the second cut then; how many were affected? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Excuse me, it did not affect those that had been previously reduced?— 
A. No. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How many were affected by this cut?—-A. I do not know how many would 
be affected by that, but I have later figures showing the effect of the reduction 
on the total salary roll, and the percentage of the reduction; I also have 
schedules showing how many come in the various groups of pay rates. 

In 1933 when the Minimum Wage Act was changed allowing a 10% re- 
duction in rates, (from $12.00 to $10.80) the Company reduced the rates of all 
junior employees to the revised Minimum Wage rate, the employees affected 
being cashiers, wrappers and marking room. ‘This was the first time the rates 
of the employees in this group had been reduced. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. And they all had to have grade II education in order to become wrappers? 
—A.I do not know that they did at that time, but they do now. 
Q. They do now?—A. Yes. 
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Savings in wages have also been effected by giving the older employees 
preference in taking over junior positions at the rates of these positions rather 
than discharging them and retaining junior employees. 

The effect of these reductions on the average weekly salaries will be shown 
ater. 

Since 1st January 1934 increases have been given on the basis of merit and 
individual consideration to approximately 180 employees or 16% of the staff. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


In the restaurant, which does not open to the public for three meals, the 
staff employed are on three different bases— 

A. Full time, 8 hours, $9 per week plus two meals per day, equivalent to 
$11.70 per week. 

B. Three quarters time, 6 hours, $6.75 per week plus two meals per day, 
equivalent to $9.45 per week. 

C. Half time, 4 hours, $5.40 per week, plus one meal per day, equivalent 
to $6.75 per week. 


Basis OF PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN RESTAURANT AND PART TIME— 


Prior to January 1934 the employees in a number of the departments were 
on a commission basis with a drawing account, but since that date, with the 
exception of two outside interior decorators who get 6% of regular sales and 2% 
of sales obtained by tender, and one salesman for the Contract Department 
who gets $40 per week plus 1% of all sales, plus $20 per month car allowance, 
all employees are now on a straight weekly rate basis, but in addition there is a 
bonus plan whereby if a department reaches a certain quota of sales set by the 
Comptroller, each employee in the Department receives a bonus of $5 for that 
month. This bonus plan as indicated does not apply to individual employees 
but to departments as a whole. 

The Store Comptroller establishes the quotas for the Departments and they 
are based on the monthly budget prepared at the beginning of the season by each 
department head, and take into consideration also the budgeted selling expense. 
Generally speaking the quota set would be in excess of the budgeted sales by 
an amount which, at 3% would yield the bonus payable to the Department. 
For example if there were five employees in the department the bonus would 
amount to $25, and in order to earn this bonus the budget would be set at prob- 
ably $833 in excess of the sales budgeted by the department head, 3% of this 
amount being $25. There are instances, however, where consideration is given 
to special circumstances affecting individual departments and where, because 
of this, the quota is set at the same amount or even in some instances at a lesser 
amount than the budgeted sales. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, only if the whole department earns the bonus?—A. Yes, the 
bonus is applicable to the department as a whole. 
Q. If the individual exceeds his quota he does not get a bonus?—A. So far 


as I know we do not set quotas for the individual employees, only for the depart- 
ments. 


In the year ending 31st January 1933 the amount paid out in bonuses under 
this plan amounted to approximately $7,500, and for the year ended 31st January 
1934 the amount was approximately $6,000. 

In addition to this bonus plan competitive prizes are continually being 
offered in connection with the various special sales and events throughout the 
year. These competitive arrangements are of a varied character and the amounts 
given in prizes would amount to from $2,000 to $3,000 per year. 
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There is also a managers’ bonus scheme, the present arrangement being 
that the manager receives 24% of net profits in his department and in certain 
non-selling departments the manager is granted a bonus in recognition of special 
performance, such as unusual savings of expense, etc. 

Up to 1930 all overtime was paid for at the regular salary rates except in 
the case of men earning over $35 per week. In 1930 payment of overtime to 
men was discontinued and in May 1934 a new regulation has been issued whereby 
instead of receiving payment female help who have worked overtime will be 
compensated by being given time off during a morning within a few days after 
the overtime has been worked. 


PENSIONS— 


There are no pension arrangements for the department store end of the 
business but some five or six employees are receiving pensions granted to them 
a considerable time ago. Various contributory pension or insurance schemes 
have been considered for the department store employees but a decision has 
not yet been reached as to which would be most suitable. The Company has, 
however, a pension arrangement in connection with their fur trade department, 
which is non-contributory and the arrangements for which are all under control 
of the Head Office of the Company in London, England. Pensions paid in 
Canada are charged in the expenses of the Canadian Committee office and not 
against the Stores Department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Before going into holidays, referring back under your heading salary 
adjustment?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1933 when the minimum wage act was changed it showed a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in rates, namely from $12 to $10.80?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the reduction of the rates on each one of the employees was really 
a revision to accord with the Minimum Wage rates?—A. Yes, that is, those who 
had been receiving the minimum wage of $12 a week were reduced under the new 
minimum wage rate to $10.80. 

Q. Following the revision of the minimum wage act in Manitoba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately how many employees did that affect?—-A. I think that 
will be shown when I refer later on to the schedules, 1 have some tabulations 
showing that. 

Q. Have you got it handy there—well, if not we can have it later?—A. On 
the 25th March, 1933, there were 104 employees receiving $12 per week. 

Q. At what date?—A. In the week ending the 25th March, 1933. 

Q. Was that when the reduction in the minimum wage rate went into effect? 
—A. It went into effect in March 1933. 

Q. And the classes it affected were the cashiers, wrappers and marking 
room?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this was the first time the rates of the employees in this group had 
been reduced?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is obviously a reduction too to the change in the Minimum Wage law? 
—A. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That rate is still operative?—A. Still operative, until September of this 


year. 
Q. Yes?—A. It was put into effect for twelve months, and then extended 


to another six months. 
Q. Yes?—A. Dealing with holidays: 
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The Witness: Holidays. 

For a number of years up till 1933 employees with two years continuous 
service prior to Ist May or June received two weeks holidays with pay and 
employees with one year’s service received one week. 

In 1933 this was changed so that employees below the grade of managers 
or executives received only one week, but at the same time it was arranged that 
each employee get two mornings off (from 9 a.m. till 11.30 am.) each month 
during June, July, August and September. 

This arrangement was again changed by circular dated 29th March, 1934, 
instructing that:— 


(a). Any employee on continuous service prior to lst June 1931 receive two 
weeks with pay. 

(6) Any employee engaged since 1st June 1931 but previous to Ist June 
1933 received one week with pay. 


Benefits Extended to Employecs. 


Employees are allowed a discount of 5 per cent on purchases of groceries and 
10 per cent on dry goods. Up to 1st January, 1932, the rate allowed on dry goods 
was 15 per cent. The amount of such discounts for the Winnipeg store for the 
years ended 31st January, 1934 and 3lst January 1933 were respectively 
$37,366 and $40,778. 

A social and welfare club (the Beaver Club) is also operated on a contribu- 
tory basis, that is, employees who desire to become members of the club 
donate a certain amount, one-third of which is used for social and sport activi- 
ties, the remaining two-thirds being used for welfare. The Company donates 
free use of the club building and also donates towards the fund the same amount 
as is donated by employees for welfare account, 1.e., two-thirds of the total dues. 
For the year ended 31st January, 1933, the company’s donation on this account 
amounted to $5,881.50, and for the year ending 31st January 1934 it was 
$4,960.69. The company contributes 25 per cent of the cost of drugs and sup- 
plies used in the hospital room which it maintains. 

Employees are permitted to purchase clothing and similar articles on the 
instalment plan, the payments being deducted from their wages. Employees 
also receive 5 per cent interest on money left with the company on savings 
deposit account. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. By employees?—A. Yes. 
Q. It does not take moneys from others?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Referring back to the item of holidays, I note a change was made under 
date March 29, 1934?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Reverting to the usual policy of two weeks’ holidays to anyone in the 
employ prior to the 1st of June, 1931?—-A. Yes. 
Percentage of Male and Female Employees 

From analyses of the payroll of one week in March of each of the years 
1930 to 1934 inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-3) the following figures have 
ee Site showing the number of employees, distinguishing between male 
and female. 
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Male Female 
Week ending aie ee We 
No. Percentage No. Percentage my 
% % 
2otby March, 1930) 2 inna ene eee 633 44.3 797 55-7 1,430 
2pch) March, 1930. J.T. sie! 522 40-6 764 59-4 1,286 
Z6thi March (19324 00.5) Sc Ue ee 472 41-0 678 59-0 1,150 
Zoun March, 1933, 3.0. usc ey er eee 407 41-1 584 58-9 991 
2Ath March. (1934.21. oC as aes ee ae 434 42-3 592 57-7 1,026 


These percentages indicate a decided reduction in the percentage of male 
employees between 1930 and 1931 with a gradual increase in the percentage 
from 1931 to 1934, although not yet reaching the same level as in 1930. The 
net reductions from 1930 to 1934 represent the following percentages. 


Per cent. 
1 ir ie yop Naa ly pene uame ers Minced mil gieng to buen Ssh och 
Rem alerrs OG io 3) TI Ge SREY i TPP Ot Le ere. eae 
“Total 2. 5, SU MLE ae Or ts A. eee eee 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You had a reduction of 4 per cent in the numbers of the men?— 
A. There was a reduction in the male employees from 1930 to 1934 and a 
corresponding increase, of course, in female employees. 


Part Time Employees 


The following summary of part time employees was taken from analyses 
of the payroll of one week during March in each of the years 1930 to 1934 
inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-3). 


Male Female Percentare 

Week ending Pa = ee a to tota 

: Non- : Non- female 
Selling selling Total | Selling selling Total employees 

% 

Zothy March: 930A enee 4 Z 6 65 39 104 13:0 
28theMarche LOgt satan conse aan 1 il 70 31 101 13-2 
26th March, 1932s.) 5G. 9e eae tok aha G81 ea eae 89 7 96 14-1 
2th) Marche Oso sas eeeuie Bale aie Hig 4 60 23 83 14-2 
24thyuMiarchs 934.255 00 ee, bel atch is Ba ll 69 28 97 16:4 


From this it will be seen that the number of part-time male employees is 
insignificant while the percentage of female employees on a part-time basis 
shows a steady increase in the last five years, although decreasing in numbers. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. I notice this covers the period from 1930 to 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was this the practice before then?—A. We did not examine further 
back but I have no reason to believe it was otherwise. I think you will find 
from this that the percentage of part-time employees has been increasing, and 
in that period it has increased from 13 per cent to 16-4 per cent. Although 
there is a marked decrease in numbers the percentage of part-time employees 
has increased. 
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Average Earnings 
As an indication of the trend of the average earnings and the total salaries 
and wage expense, the following figures have been taken from the annual state- 


ments of the store. 
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These deal only with average total of employees and with 


total salaries and wages, as the annual statements do not show these figures 
distinguishing between male and female and it should be remembered that these 
amounts include store executives and department managers. 


Average Total Average 
Year ending number of salaries and annual 
employees wages salary 
$ $ 

BSG ANUAy LOD reir Ge ete ce SA Pee 735 905, 638 1,232 
UUM NU A MOORE agar Ne Me i ee ie 2 1,469 1, 674, 218 1,139 
Bist January 1029 Aisade CSTR) oy ME TB 1,801 1,850,837 1,027 
Brsivanuary= L920 ere Ae: revels ie be irr. G. 1,778 1,797,041 1,011 
lst lanuenve Glee te ad ou Ne i 1,367 LAS BYA 7/7 TEAL 
BSC VANUATY NGG at ee. FORE AAEM OL GOhy PONS 1,336 1,401, 193 1,049 
Shanty Ogos ae ne eso eee tte 1,264 1,209, 578 957 
USL UANUAG VN OO Reisen ee he aions . ee 1,161 1,083, 089 932 


From the foregoing it will be noted that the peak of employment, both in 
number and total cost, was in 1929; that from this date to January 31, 1934, there 
has been a reduction of 640 employees or approximately 35 per cent, a reduction 
of payroll amounting to $768,000 or approximately 41-5 per cent, and a reduction 
of the average annual rate of $95 or approximately 9:2 per cent. The marked 
increase from 1927 to 1929 was due largely to the opening of the new store 
building late in 1926 and a consequent expansion of business. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
. se It has declined from $1,232 in 1927 to $932 as of January 31, 1934?— 
yb Ge 
By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. And in that figure you have computed the average of all employees?— 
A. Store executives and department managers. 
Q. Have you separated them?—A. No, I have not at this point. 
later a tabulation. 


I have 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And this includes both male and female employees?—A. It includes all 
employees. 

Q. That is a $300 decrease in the average earnings of the employees?—A. 
Yes; there has been a reduction of 640 employees or approximately 35 per cent. 
This was taken from the peak in 1929, and there has been a reduction of payroll 
amounting to $768,000 or approximately 41-5 per cent, and a reduction of the 
average annual rate of $95 or approximately 9-2 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What do you mean when you say “ of the average annual rate of $95”? 
—A. The average rate in the year ending January 31, 1929, was $1,027. I am 
taking 1929 because that was the peak both in numbers and total salary. That 
is a reduction of $95. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. The peak of wages really was 1927 in the amount received?—A. As far 
as the average annual salary is concerned. 
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Q. And it has been gradually reduced from 1927 down to 1934?—A. The 
average, yes sir. The figures are taken as of 1929 because at that date they had 
the largest number of employees and the largest total payroll. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. With the salaries of department managers and executives included in 
that average annual salary on this schedule, showing the average annual salary 
at January 31, 1934, $932, it would mean that the average employee would get 
much less than that?—-A. Oh yes. We will show later by tabulation just what 
the average really is. 

Mr. Heaps: Is it not possible that 1927 is not a fair criterion to take. 

Mr. Nasu: It is greater on account of expansion, before the opening of the 
new store. 

Mr. Heaps: You probably had a completely different staff employed in the 
old store to what you would have in the new store when it opened; you would 
have a large number of female help whose pay came under the minimum wage 
regulation. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I think Mr. Heaps is right; 1928 would be the 
best time to take. 

The Wirness: 1929 was the figure I dealt with. 

The CuHatrMAn: 1929 is the peak year of great activity and no decline. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): The average annual salary was $1,027 as com- 
pared with $932. 

The CHarrMan: It is pretty nearly 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is where you get the $95?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the 9-2 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. That is a reduction of 9-2 per cent in the average earnings. Did that 
correspond with a similar reduction in the cost of living?—-A. I cannot say, sir, 
what the cost of living was. 

The CHatrmMan: The cost of living rate was lower. 

Mr. Youne: They are really better off than they were before. 

Mr. Hears: Those who were put out of a job were not better off. 

The Witness: Number of Employees. 

From an analysis of the payroll for one week in March of each of the years 
1930 to 1934 inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-8) the following tabulation of the 
number of employees has been prepared showing the non-selling, selling and 
executive staff and distinguishing between male and female and between regular 
and part-time:— 
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Reduction since 
1930 
ae 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Num- Per- 
ber centage 
Non-Selling— 
Miaile=—Renuilsr: 4: i). 228 23) ae are Bane a. 479 391 353 296 315 164 34-2 
Tey haa eRe ee er eae oe 2 C8 ET see een eos meer s 2 100-0 
Hemale-——hvecular oe feng. ere PR ee 371 360 314 250 243 128 34-5 
WAT tablMer aes ss ee ec a 39 31 U 23 28 ial 28-2 
MotaleiNon=sellingweee ee ne Gee 891 783 674 569 586 305 34-2 
Percentage of Total excluding Executives... 62-3 60-8 58-6 57-4 57-1 75-4 
Selling— 
Male—Recular’.: sc7 oie) ee eae 148 130 119 107 112 36 24-3 
Jeeranbontsy ys FORE ons, SHAR t Re hee Be ANN: 3 RET PORTA) eS) 4 a 3 75-0 
Hemale=ohegulareiss « stra: box. ele ck 322 303 268 25 252 70 21-7 
IPaArtetlIMeyy cs ee ye 65 70 89 60 69 4 6-2 
‘RotaleNon-sellane ses. oe tee kat 539 503 476 422 440 99 18-3 
Percentage of Total excluding Executives... 37-7 39-2 41-4 42-6 42-9 24-6 
Total— 
Misi e— Siem lari yer cn ent teats Aas xy 627 521 472 403 427 200 31-9 
Part-vimiey .. (ietet 5 os AiG 6 ite ccd 4 7 1 16-6 
Female—Regular............. See's 693 663 582 501 495 198 28-6 
Part-time 104 101 96 83 97 Us 6-7 
Total Selling and Non-Selling...... L430 is yesor| 41150 991 1,026 404 28-2 
Rexecuulves and: Manarersy..s......2.0.. 02 4. 76 67 64 59 60 16 21-0 
1,506 1,353 1,214 1,059 1,086 420 27-8 


This tabulation indicates that from 1930 to 1934 the percentage of non- 
selling staff to the total, exclusive of executives and managers, has been steadily 
decreasing, the percentage of selling staff having, of course, correspondingly 
increased. It may be noted that the percentage of reduction in non-selling 
staff from 1930 to 1934 was 32.2 per cent as against a reduction in selling staff 
of 18.3 per cent or, stated in another way, of the total reduction of 404 employees, 
305 employees, or 75.4 per cent, were in the non-selling departments. It may 
also be interesting to note that the reduction in the number of executives and 
managers was 21 per cent as compared to 18.3 per cent reduction in selling 
staff and 34.2 per cent reduction in non-selling staff, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is not this one of the features of large departmental store merchandising 
that has added largely to the expenses, the proportion of non-selling staff that 
is required as compared with selling staff? Take in the year 1930, the selling 
staff consisted of 37 per cent of employees?—A. Yes. 

And the non-selling staff consisted of 62 per cent?—A. Yes. 
And in 1931 39 per cent were selling staff?—A. Yes. 

And 60 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1932 41 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

And 58 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1933 42 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

And 57 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1934 42 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

. And 57 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Of course it would depend on what the non-selling staff were 
doing. Those working in the restaurant would not be selling. 


LLLLLLOOOO 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Others would be delivery clerks. 
The Witness: Wrappers, marking room and elevator operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And store-keepers, warehousemen and porters?—A. Yes, all those who 
were connected with the office, really everyone except the actual people in the 
departments selling goods. 

Schedules W-2 and W-3 also indicate the average rate in each of the weeks 


covered and in March 1934 as compared to March 1930 the average wage rate 
had changed as follows: 


Selling— 
Regular state oath Male....reduction....$ 5.77 or 21-3% 
Part-time employeesMale....reduction.... 0.44 or 2-6% 
Regular stati. ...) 0 « Female..reduction.... 1.91 or 12-7% 
Part-time employeesFemale..reduction.... 0.43 or 3-8% 
Non-Selling— 
Regular stait., .. | se. Male... .reduction....$ 3.48 or 14-6% 
Regular-statt.%3 hess Female. .reduction.... 1.50 or 10-0% 
Part-time stair... .- Female..reduction.... 2.15 or 17-4% 


The Minimum Wage Act in the province of Manitoba so far as it concerns 
department stores applies only to female help, and until March, 1933, the 
minimum wage for inexperienced employees eighteen years or over was $12 
per week. In March, 1933, the Minimum Wage Board authorized a reduction 
of 10 per cent, to $10.80 for a period of one year, and in March, 1934, this 
period was extended for another six months to September, 1934. Specific rates 
are also stated for adult learners and for minors and, as previously stated, it 
was found, after investigation, that all employees receiving less than the mini- 
mum wage of $10.80 were found to fall within the class of learners or minors. 

From Schedule W-2 it will be noted that of the regular female selling staff 
comparatively few are at present receiving only the minimum wage or less. 
Much the larger number of these employees are receiving $12 per week and 
most of the remainder are at rates varying from $12 to $20 per week, the latter 
being the highest rate paid to any of the regular female selling staff (exclusive 
of departmental manageresses). 

Schedule W-3 indicates that of the regular female non-selling staff the 
largest percentage are in receipt of the present minimum wage rate of $10.80, 
the next largest percentage being in receipt of the old minimum wage rate of 
$12. The remainder (with the exception of comparatively few inexperienced 
learners who are receiving less than $10.80 a week) are at various rates from 
$12 to $30 per week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That schedule shows how many were covered in that reduction. 

The CHainMAN: That is an analysis by rates. 

The Wirness: Regular female employees in March, 1934, 43 were receiv- 
ing $12 per week and 61 were receiving the minimum rate of $10.80, which was 
the minimum wage at that time, and that minimum wage change must have 
gone into effect before the 25th March because I note at that date that 64 were 
receiving $10.80 and 37 were receiving $12. If you take back one year further, 
we find 117 were receiving $12, which was the minimum rate at that time. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you say 63 were getting from $12 to $10.80?—A. There were 64 
getting $10.80. Those presumably had been brought down from the other rate. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


ae The company was saving about $80 or slightly less than $80 a week?— 
iY eS. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Prior to 25th March, 1933, there were none receiving $10.80?—A. None 
receiving $10.80. 

Q. And there were 117 receiving $12?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the reduction, 64 were receiving $10.80 and 37 were receiving $12? 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: $76.80 a week saved. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. From your investigations, what would you say as to compliance by 
the concern with the minimum wage laws?—-A. We investigated all cases that 
were receiving rates less than the minimum wage rate. In each case they were 
learners or apprentices whom they were permitted to pay at a lesser rate. 

Q. There was no indication of any breach of the act?—-A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

The reason for the larger number of employees in the non-selling staff 
receiving only the minimum wage is that, as previously stated, when new 
employees are engaged the first work they are given is of the non-selling variety, 
i.e., cashiers, wrappers or marking-room. There are more receiving the mini- 
mum wage on the non-selling staff than on the selling staff, and that is the 
reason for that. 

There is no regulation of the Minimum Wage Board at present applying 
to male employees in Department Stores but from Schedule W-2 it will be noted 
that in March 1934, of 112 employees on the regular male selling staff 24 were 
receiving less than $18 per week, the remainder being at rates ranging upwards 
from this and 19 employees were receiving salaries in excess of $25 per week. 
It is understood that as a general rule married men receive a higher rate by 
possibly $2 per week than single men and in putting reductions into effect mar- 
ried men were not reduced below the rate of $20. 

In the case of the non-selling regular male staff which numbered 315 in 
March 1934, 105 were receiving less than $18 per week; 35 were receiving $18; 16 
were receiving $19; 20 were receiving $20; 29 were receiving $21; 21 were 
receiving $25 and the remainder were at various rates from $22 to $50 inclusive. 

I have dealt with the rates of pay and dealt with the actual earnings of 
the employees. We took a certain selected number of departments and made 
an analysis of the actual amount paid, as shown on Schedules W-4 and W-5. This 
schedule shows, for each of the dates and for each of the departments selected, 
the number of employees, distinguishing between male and female; the highest 
rate for each class of employee; earnings for that week, including commissions 
or bonuses. The schedule also shows the payment and the hours for overtime, 
part-time, bonuses paid and the amount paid to extra staff. 

Q. This is for the month, is it?—A. That is for that week, the week 
ending on the date shown in the schedule. We selected four different weeks 
throughout the past twelve or fourteen months. 

Q. Take the silk department. For four weeks you show the payments to 
four different persons?—A. In the first week, ending the 6th of May, there were 
four persons in that department. The highest rate paid was $16, the lowest 
rate paid was $13 and the average of the four was $14.50. The total amount paid 
to the four employees was $58. 
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Q. And $57 the following week?--A. Yes $57, and the other week we 
selected, $59 and $57.40. 

Q. Take staples?—A. In staples there were four male employees and three 
female employees. The highest rate for males was $35; the lowest rate for males, 
$18, and the average rate, $24.75. The total paid to the four employees for the 
week was $99. For the females, the highest rate was $13, the lowest, $12 and 
ae ance $12.33. The total for the three female employees was $37 in that 
week. 

Q. Take the men’s clothing department farther down?—A. Men’s clothing— 
it is all male employees. 

Q. All male employees?—A. Yes, five male employees. The highest rate 
was $30, the lowest was $18 and the average rate was $24.40. The total pay 
for all five employees for the week was $122. 

Q. This shows the total amount realized by the employees for that time?— 
A. Yes. From that schedule I have made a computation of certain figures which 
I can quote now, showing the total amount of remuneration, including overtime, 
bonuses and commissions, but not including the value of meals. 


ees Selling Staff Non-selling Staff 


From the totals shown on Schedules W-4 and W-5 it has been com- 
puted that the total amount actually paid to Male employees in 
the departments tested, fulltime and part-time (including 
overtime, bonuses and commissions, but excluding the value of 
meals received by the staff and excluding payments to extra 


staff), averaged for those departments listed................. 49-2c. per hr. 37-09c. per hr. 

orffoxia forty-elchiteboun week Gym oseisee s). lea eee: $23 62 per wk. $17 80 per wk. 
The amounts actually earned by female employees, including the 

same factors averaged smerny eee eee | meee 28-6c. per hr. 26-8c. per hr. 

OD ee hee ve ena eater SAAR DI rec Twink sends Subs $13 73 per wk. $12 86 per wk. 


While it will be noted that a number of the full-time female staff appear 
to have earned less than the minimum wage rate of $10.80, all such cases have 
been investigated and in every instance it was found that they were inexperi- 
enced learners who were only entitled to a lower rate until they qualified 
for the experienced rate. 

It may also be noted that the total amount paid to the selling staff for the 
four weeks examined, ($10,787.35), was made up of— 


% 
Regular salaries—full-time staff...........$ 7,409 30 68-7 
Over hime: eg ee Boa eee os 110 05 1-0 
Parh-tUMMes, 5 4s erg hye Mee ge ee ee 1,891 44 17-5 
TS ONUSES., 145 Feyiaes Sk yaa a 211 00 1:9 
CORUIMISSIONS ot hae ane ya 88 86 0-9 
Extra, Stam tei. tials ek Bed eee 1,076 70 10-0 


> 10,787 35 100-0 


ANALYSIS OF Rates Parip EXECUTIVES AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS— 


On Schedule W-6 is shown a summary indicating the number of store 
Executives on the salary roll in March of the years 1930-1934 inclusive, the 
total amount paid to Executives for the month and the average salary for the 
month. From this summary it will be noted that from 1930-1934 there was 
a reduction of 21 per cent in the number of Executives, a reduction of 32.7 
per cent in the total monthly salaries paid to Executives and the average monthly 
salary was reduced by 14-8 per cent. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. That average monthly salary varied from $375.79 in March of 1930 to 
$320.17 in March, 1934?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That average of 76 different salaries does not 
mean a great deal. Is there any great spread in the salaries from top to bottom? 


The CHAIRMAN: These are all there. 

Mr. Kennepy: Yes, 76 gives an average of $375.79. 

The Witness: What you have in mind is indicated by the other part of the 
schedule showing the number at the various rates. 

The CuairRMAN: W-6, showing each member and the rate from $40 up to 
$1,000 a month. Everyone is classified there. 

Mr. KenneEpy (Peace River): Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. We have a short summary on the Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver wages. There are no schedules printed for this. 
Dealing with Calgary, — 


Hours of Work— 


The full working week consists of 44 hours whereas the Minimum Wage 
Act permits a week of 52 hours. Overtime is paid for at the same rate as the 
general wage. 


Wages Paid— 


An examination was made of the payroll for the week ended 21st April 
1934, and also of the earnings by the same employees for the year ending 31st 
December 1933. 

In the week ending 21st April 1934 out of a total of 506 persons who received 
pay, 294 were paid at the rate of $12.50 or more per week. The 212 who re- 
ceived less than this wage were employed temporarily or were apprentices. 

Q. That is a very large percentage, is it not?—A. It seems larger than 
Winnipeg. 

Q. Did you ascertain the reason for such a large percentage below the 
minimum wage rate?—-A, The minimum wage rate is $12.50 in Alberta. 

Q. They can’t account for that by apprentices and temporary help, surely, 
this average of 50 per cent?—A. Yes. I believe they were all looked into, and 
they were all either temporary help or apprentices. : 

Q. Approved by the Minimum Wage Board?—A. They all fell within the 
requirements of the board. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Employed for certain hours of the day?—A. Yes. 


The CuatrMAN: It looks like rather an extreme number to me, compared 
with Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 212 out of 506 temporary employees; and in Winnipeg there were how 
many ?—A. The total part-time male in 1934 were 7, and female 97. That is 
104 out of 1,000. 

Q. 104 out of 1,000 in Winnipeg were temporary employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas in Calgary 212 out of 506 were temporary employees?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Four times as much?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not very satisfactory. All right, will you proceed?—A. 

The total amount paid in wages for the year ending 3ist December 1933, 
exclusive of Executive and Department Managers, was $284,341, distributed 
among 378 sales clerks and others, an average of $752.00 per annum, or $14.46 
per week. 

In 1933 salaries paid to officials and department managers ranged from 
$1,800 to $8,400 per annum, the average for 29 officials being $3,370. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is in the Calgary store?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you got an average comparable with the total average in Winnipeg 
like what you gave a moment ago, executives and employees?—A. Well, the 
average for 29 officials at Calgary was $3,370. 

Q. That is not what I want. We will have to put the two together. There 
is $284,000, and the executives were—A. The average of the Winnipeg executives 
is shown in Schedule W-6. 

Q. But for Winnipeg you showed an average over all of $932 a year, in a 
list from 1927 down. Have you got a similar list for Calgary?—A. No, I have 
not. 

Q. Just a minute; we can soon get it. There is $284,341 an average of 
$14.46. What was the total paid to department managers and the balance of 
that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 29 officials, at $3,370, average. 

The Cuarrman: No, that is the average yearly for that. No, you have not 
got it. 

The Wirness: That would be $97,730 for the 29 officials. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are some still not in it. You only have 378 out of 506?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the total pay-roll, the executives and all?—A. That 506 
was at a certain date in April. 

Mr. Nasu: April, 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, obviously it is out of line with the Winnipeg store. 
That is clear. 

Mr. Nasu: An average of $752 and average of $932. 

The CuarrMAN: No, that $752 is a lower class, a lower category. 

Mr. Nasu: $932 includes the officials. 

The CuHairMAN: However, it is substantially lower than Winnipeg, as evi- 
denced by the number below the minimum wage standard. We won't worry 
about it; go ahead. 

The Witness: The average for the officials themselves is lower in Calgary 
than it is in Winnipeg. 

The CHAIRMAN: Separately? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: I was trying to get the whole. 

The Witness: A study was also made covering a period of five years of 


the rates of wages paid to a representative group of employees distinguishing 
between male and female. The results of this study may be summarized as 


follows:— 
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Male Female 
ae Average pane Average 
emloveds wage rate employees wage rate 
$ $ 

TGP) ese oe BAe 5 by REeUNe Che A Ib Crt ireie an ap cae ne Mae et 11 26-92 21 16-64 
TSE) 5 Sts Cia ries Goes Gen Treen irre eye eertasULVEN Min Varroa tae 12 26-51 26 16-35 
TR oS oi We chek Bie Pity s Sein oi Otc OMe tains ns HU we igi apni 13 23-07 30 15-23 
WOR cad 2 Biss Obl SAB AiO AUG cA En are Ee in ee Sa 14 20-94 31 14-32 
TASB SS BRE a a SU Ee ok ae tana ee We SES rea 14 20-80 31 14-68 
Netreduchton between 929 and O33.) oe ea kl 22 1%, 9-3% 


Now, dealing with Edmonton, we found the following:— 


EDMONTON 
Hours of Work— 


The working week consists of 44 hours and overtime is paid for at the same 
rate as the general wage. 


Wages Paid— 


A scrutiny was made of the payroll for the week ending 28th April 1934 
and also of the total wages paid to the same employees for the year ending 
3lst December 1933. 


In the week ending 28th April 1934, 89 office employees received $1,533.70, 
or an average of $17.23 each, and 178 sales clerks earned a total of $2,750.27, 
or $15.45 each. Wages of temporary help amounted to $627.17. 


The average annual salary of 31 officials based on a whole year’s service 
was $2,387, the salaries of these officials ranging $5,980 to $1,200. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many were there in this temporary help who received $627.17?— 
A. I cannot say as to that, sir. 

Q. You have not those figures?—A. I do not believe I have those figures. 

Q. If you have not them at hand, never mind. 

A scrutiny was also made of the rates paid to a representative group of 
employees during the past five years, distinguishing between male and female. 
The result of this test indicates that during the past five years the average 
rates of pay for male and female employees were as follows— 


Male Female 

N paneer Average N ee Average 

employees wage rate employees wage rate 
SPY) 56 cukevo.c1c SBC REO EES TE rere cman #2 8 Peo 12 23-21 19 16-0 
IBRD sc cesa clo Nabe ns 6 ORM GeO MAE OU so Ae a nama neiee 16 23-22 PAI 17-00 
Oar ever BE CIOL NOT iyi ee Wee 14 20-28 53 15-85 
OR SSeS. ge UM BrP Renee INC Soc e An a ames ane 14 18-36 23 14-63 
OS eae er mer eer. ere wenger cit me 14 18-33 2B) 15-07 
INGumeduction between to29 and 1959.02.07. tek ny ee. 21-0% 5:8% 


The reduction in the male employees between those two dates was 21 per 
cent and the reduction in the average rate of the female employees was 5-8 
per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In Alberta, the Minimum Wage law requires a payment of $15 per week, 
does it not?—A. $12.50. 

Q. In Alberta?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is the province that has the $14 rate? 


Mr. Younc: Saskatchewan, I think. 
The Witness: $12.50 in Alberta. 


CoMPLIANCE wiITtH Minimum WaGE REGULATIONS— 


The investigation did not reveal any infringement of the Minimum Wage 
Act in either the Calgary or Edmonton Stores and, if anything, the tendency 
seemed to be to exceed the minimum requirements of the Act. 


VANCOUVER 


At this store a scrutiny was made of the payroll for the week ending 28th 
January 1933 and also that for the week ending 27th January 1934 but distinc- 
tion was not made between Male and Female employees. 

In summarized form, the results of this investigation indicate the following 
average wages, exclusive of Executive and Department Managers but including 
temporary help— 


Week ending Week ending 
28th January 1933 27th January 1934 
Sellimp Staite te $16.34 $16.38 
Non, Sellingstait>..22 5-9 18.05 18.49 
Totals: 19 00 Vou.c® Bera 17.54 17.26 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That includes both male and female?—A. That includes all, both male 
and female. 


A summary of the payroll for the week ending 27th January 1934 was also 
made showing for each department the high rate, the low rate and the average 
rate. Briefly stated, this analysis indicates that the high departmental rate 
ranged from $50.00 to $12.00, the low rate from $40.00 to $10.00, and the average 
from $40.00 to $10.49. 


The CHarrMAN: The minimum rate there is $12.50? 
The Witness: I have not the regulations for Vancouver. 
Mr. Nasu: $12, I think. 


The CHarrman: It looks as if there were a substantial number below the 
minimum rate there. 
Mr. Nasu: We have that; we gave that. 


Mr. Sommervitte: I think that is already in. My recollection is there was 
a ten per cent reduction allowed in British Columbia, was there not? 


Mr. NasH: Yes, we did put that in, Mr. Chairman in regard to the Wood- 
ward and Spencer stores. The minimum wage officer stated none of the three 
stores in Vancouver had in any way infringed upon the Minimum Wage law. 


The CHatrMAN: Yes. 
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A scrutiny was also made of the amount of salaries and bonuses paid to 
Directors and Department Managers in 1932, 1933 and 1934, the results of 
which are shown in the following summary :— 


1932 1933 1934 

Average of Average of Average of 

ee of salary and ni of salary and aes salary and 

emPOY-) bonus for |°™P°Y|) bonus for |° ae Y-| bonus for 

coe the year coe the year the year 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
RIXGCUbLVESE 62s 0. osc ok) agttie os Par tines 14 5,174 64 IP 5,026 25 12 5,650 58 
Wenarhment MAnarers.4.. cick - dase 36 4,225 61 29 4,300 76 30 3,947 00 
ALObal ete: Cha eee oe 50 4,491 34 41 4,513 09 42 4,433 73 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Have you the top and the bottom of those 
salaries? 

Mr. Naso: From $1,500 to $10,000. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about the department managers? 

Mr. Nasu: That is what they call department managers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about executives? 

The CuarrmMaN: That includes both. 

Mr. Nasu: There is only one executive. 

The CuHarrMAN: He is included in the list. 

Mr. Nasu: He is included in this schedule. 

The WITNEss: 


The bonuses paid and which are included in the above averages were as 
follows— 


MWeamendingi sist January 1992.) ot. ee $ 2,192 
Mearendine) olstAMUArylOGo 2.4: es. ive... fe 2,212 
Mearendme sist Januatiy lOS4 a.) . tacts areit ‘oxo’: 16,364 


Bonuses to the senior Executives and to Department Managers are, generally 
speaking, computed at 23% of net profits. 


Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: Now, let us have the memorandum covering the price 
spreads, and that will conclude the Hudson Bay memorandum. 

The CuatrMAn: That is not in the schedule already in? 

The Witness: No, it is separate. In connection with price spreads, we 
have printed four statements in the front, which are summarized. We had 
printed samples of the price spreads. We had additional statements showing 
operating results in each department for the past year and also for five years in 
comparative form, which we have printed. We can refer to those figures as we 
go along. 
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StateMEenT D-1 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


(Winnipeg Store) 
SuMMARY OF DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS Nos. 1 AND 2 


Examples of 
Approxi- 
mate Number 
Depart- | Number | Approxi- Per- of Range of Initial 
ment Merchandise Handled of mate centage | Examples Mark-up as shown 
No. Orders } Amount | of Orders of on Statements 
Listed of Listed to} Ship- 
on Orders Total ments 
State- Listed | Purchases on 
ments in State- High Low 
1933-1934 | ments 
$ % % % 
1} 220 |Furniture—Living Room, Dining Room, 32 28,000 20 46 144-3 | 10-9 
Kitchen and Bedroom Suites and 
individual pieces. 

2} 180 |Clothing—Men’s suits, overcoats, top- 45 54,000 44 53 | Suits 75-6 | 43-1 
coats and other sundry outer wearing Coats 65-7 | 48-2 
apparel. Sundries 83-3 | 32-9 

3 185 (|Clothing—Boys’ suits, overcoats, top- 29 18,000 40 36 | Suits 64-4 | 46-8 
coats and other sundry outer wearing Coats 70-2 | 44-0 
apparel. Sundries 82-5 9-3 

4} 860 |Clothing—Cheaper grades of Men’s and 34 42,000 48 52 | Suits 60-9 | 35-2 
Boys’ suits, overcoats, topcoats, over- Coats 65-9 | 47-8 
alls and sundry other outer wearing Sundries 71-7 2-92 
apparel. 

5| 140 |Clothing—Women’s Coats and Suits... 38 14, 800 21 43 | Suits 151-11 | 65-93 

Coats 129-89 | 46-51 

6} 145 |Clothing—Women’s Dresses and Suits. 30 12,000 14 33 134-7 | 33-8 

7} 150 |Clothing—Women’s Knitted and Other 36 10,000 16 41 145-6 | 34-2 
Sportswear. 

8} 830 |Clothing—Cheaper Grades of Women’s 25 21,000 25 46 | Dresses 106-8 | 24-3 
Coats and Dresses. Coats 89-5 | 26-0 

9} 850 |Clothing—Cheaper Grades of Women’s 30 20,000 30 41 198-9 | 25-9 
Dresses and Underwear. 

10} 210 |Shoes—Men’s and Boys’ boots, oxfords, 37 17,200 35 60 103-7 | 23-4 
slippers, rubbers, etc. 

11] 215 |Shoes—Women’s and Misses’ shoes, 46 36,300 33 53 86-5 | 24-5 
slippers, rubbers, etc. 

12} 870 |Shoes—Cheaper Grades of Men’s, 44 35, 100 35 61 | Men’s 85-9 7-7 
Women’s, Misses’ and Boys’ shoes, Women’s 103-3 5-57 
slippers, rubbers, overshoes, etc. 

13} 287 |Electrical Appliances—Washing Ma- 14 18,000 83 14 102-72 | 34-77 
chines. 

14, 290 |Wallpaper—Hangings, Borders and 7 800 5 13 268-63 | 10-34 
Ceilings. 

15} 115 |Drugs—Patent Medicines and Toiletries].......... 6,000 3 37 82-00 | 14-20 

16] 300 |Grocery Regular 70-07 | 20-48 

General Groceries........ 13 24, 600 3:5 14 
Regular 62-45 | 19-05 
17} 305 |Groceteria Lowest 42-86 | 24-80 
18! 310 |Meateteria | Sundry meats, poultry and 100-00 | 10-00 
and fishes 2a ene 25 2,200 7-0 30 

19} 330 |Meats and 166-00 | 12-00 

Provisions) Carcass Meats...........- 10 EE ess Ol Rene nea ae 12} | 105-2 | 42-00 


(1) Gross Profit, including Discounts received, but before Workroom Wages and Expenses and Buying Charges. 

(2) Net Gross Profit, including Discounts received and after Workroom Wages and Expenses, but before Buying Charges. 

(3) Net Gross Profit, excluding Discounts received and after Workroom Wages and Expenses and Buying Charges. 
Losses are shown in black type. 
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STATEMENT D-1 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


(Winnipeg Store) 
SumMaRyY OF DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS Nos. 1 AND 2 


Price Spread Department Operating Statements for Year ended 31st January, 1934 
(3) 
(1) (2) Net Gross 
Special Allowances Gross Net Gross Profit per Net Work- Buying 
Received Profit Profit Company’s Profit room Office 
Records or Loss Wages | Charges 
per and and 
Per- Per- Per- | Company’s | Expenses | Discounts 
Type Amount |Amount/ centage | Amount) centage |Amount| centage} Records 
to Cost to Cost to Cost 
$ cts. $ % $ % $ % $ $ $ 

Advertising 500 00! 61,386 42-0 | 56,452] 37-37] 55,186 36-23 34,447 4,934 1,266] 1 
eee Seine cicinice's orellssiscss sies 61,811 45-30) 54,763 38-17] 52,909 36-40 1,973 7,048 1,854) 2 
odJdeddoue bes denecpond) Neeonepoee 18, 262 43-39) 16,309} 37-03) 15,738 35-28 3,644 1,953 571) 3 
patornodoode > SSR o50c0) lssepr os 4a0e 37,924 43-49) 33,823 37-04} 32,894 35-66 2,749 4,101 929) 4 
Merae ein aeineleieiciscisicis cisialisicaisictesicie's 40,816 59-52) 40,494 58-77} 39,433 56-36 914 522 1,061) 5 
Sdcechocooes SABARASE 54) BAB oRG cod 32,777 36-51] 32,583 36-22) 31,498] 34-59 20,871 194 1,085] 6 
Meera nekeiiaisisie eisisic/sisielec\[lsieie wicve o.cie'e 29,158; 45-74; 29,031 45-45) 28,153 43-48) 3,453 127 878) 7 
nooboodeecsadeoouscuad NedEelaccd 32,530 38-05) 31,578 36-52) 30,541 34-91 1,699 957 1,032} 8 
dhcadcacsoscgucenanedd lbdcooocdas 28,389; 45-69) 28,389; 45-69) 27,150; 42-83 SG)... i 1,239] 9 
Ree eye 1s cio wie ctsl[lalaie cinise.o.6 22,889] 48-79] 22,889} 48-79] 21,980] 45-96 eS) Bees | eames 909)10 

Advertising 599 00; 49,435 48-69} 49,435 48-69; 47-671 46-15 RUB sane 1,764)11 
oso Ssoaeagee ‘Ssoagodapod|saeadg5one 33,013 39-26] 33,013 39-26] 31,447 36-71 402 occ 1,566)12 
ddasnessosdessocbseand lodosndonoe 7,683 34-18 7,683 34-13 7,432) 32-65 bey eee ae 251/13 
Meer elses sents aisle Sisisie (fo ccs eeraes « 8,990} 64-70] 8,990} 64-70) 8,120) 54-99 P| etn SoBe 870)14 

Advertising 1,418 00} 86,135) 36-76] 84,293} 35-69] 79,407} 32-94 3,020 1,842 4,886) 15 

Demonstration 7,441 77 

Confidential 1,257 68 

73,629} 24-58) 73,629 24-58! 72,450} 24-09 75 O48) sae os 5 1, 179/16 

Advertising 1,490 00 : 

Demonstration 57 52 

Confidential 2,073 18 

66, 120: 14-8 | 66,120 14-8 66, 120, 14-8 LG Oa ee ee sa (ene tapi 17 

Cosogocadebb oat: jbo aecal Mee sak aac 14,799]. 36-59} 14,799 36:59} 14,799} 36-59 LOD esas eee ceeee 18 
Soe Oe, bee fc See 106,739] 40-75] 96,127] 35-27] 96,127| 35-27 205971 10.6121 ee 19 
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Statement 330-310-1 B 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 
Mzats AND MrateTrrRiaA—DEPraRTMENTS—330 AND 310 


EXAMPLES oF Prick SpREADS—Carcass MEATS 


*Average Selling Price Average 
Invoice in Service Meats Mark-up 
Date of cost 
Description Invoice per Per- 
pound Date Amount | Amount | centage 
to Cost 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

Standard Beef.9...c... 00. Mar. 21, 1933.. 0.0475 |Mar. 21, 1933.. 0.0843 0.0368 77-5 
Red Ribbon Beef........... Mar. 15, 1933.. 0.07 Mar. 21, 1933.. 0.1053 0.0353 50-4 
Standard’ Beef... 5... «05s Oct. 2 4, loner. 0.04 Get. 1s) 1da05- 0.0821 0.0421 105-2 
Red Ribbon Beef......... Ochs ales L0sser 0.08 Oct. 13, 1933... 0.1367 0.0567 70:9 
Standard Beef..............)April 10) 1934<. 0.07 (April-13; ©1933... 0.1048 0.0348 49.7 
RedeRibbon beel.......54- April 17, 1934.. 0.09 April 13, 1933. . 0.1440 0.0540 60-0 
Hresh) Wiese he este Mar. 20, 1933.. 0.055 |Mar. 18, 1933.. 0.0781 0.0231 42-0 
Hreshi, Veal pers Octe ad toe 0.04 Oct:--13;--1933=- 0.0729 0.0329 82-2 
reali Veal. ys hte accc ce April 13, 1934.. 0.06 April 18, 1934.. 0.6993 0.0393 65.5 
rozen leans seer ele far | Ore Ooo 0.11 Mar. 18, 1933.. 0.1776 0.0676 61-5 
resi Ua be hese een Octs ile 193325 0.09 Oct lst 193se. 0.1491 0.0591 65-7 
rozenvieamip. cs. -ce. eee ‘April 5, 1934.. 0.095 {April 12, 1934.. 0.1726 0.0776 81-7 


*Norm:—The Average Selling Price was obtained by accepting the Meat Department’s tests of yield on 
carcasses and then, determining the selling price of the various cuts from the advertised prices on 
or about the specified dates, and where such could not be located Mr. T. Edmondson furnished 
approximate prices, we calculated the average selling price per pound for a carcass. 


Nore:—For the year ended 31st January, 1934, the gross profit of the Meats department as a whole after 
write-downs, shortages, and before workroom wages and expenses, was 40-75% on cost. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: If you will just cover your narrative, we will perhaps 
cover it more quickly. 

The Witness: Statement D-1 shows in a summarized form what is shown 
on the statement behind for each department, and the same thing applies to 
D-2, D-3, D-4 for the Vancouver, Calgary and Edmonton stores. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Take the first statement. 

The Wirness: The first department on which we have price spreads state- 
ments is the furniture department, Winnipeg store. 

The CHAIRMAN: What statement is that? 

The Witness: Statement 220-1, Department 220; it comes after D-4. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, look at D-1 for a moment. This gives the range of mark-ups, 
high and low, on the various departments?—-A. The range of those examples 


which we selected. 
Q. And the examples selected cover representative orders?—A. So far as 


we could judge they did. 

Q. A substantial amount running from 20 to 40 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in furniture they range from 144 per cent to 10 per cent below 
cost.—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: A loss leader, apparently. 52 card tables. There must 
have been some bridge parties. 

Mr. SomMervitLe: There is one item where it refers to 52 card tables. 

The Witness: That is the only item on the furniture that was sold at a 


loss. 
The CHAIRMAN: Bought at $1.10 and sold at 98 cents. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Clothing runs from suits with a mark-up from 43 per cent to 75 per 
cent, coats 48 per cent to 65 per cent, sundries, 32 per cent to 83 per cent?— 
Ar. Y G3: 

Q. Boys’ clothing 46 per cent to 64 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And for coats 44 per cent to 70 per cent. Sundries 9 per cent to 82 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the cheaper grades of men’s and boys’ suits the mark-up is from 
35 per cent to 60 per cent and from 47 per cent to 65 per cent and from 2 
per cent to 71 per cent?—A. 3 per cent to 71 per cent. 

Q. Here are women’s coats and suits marked up from 65 per cent to 151 
per cent and coats from 46 to 129 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s dresses and suits 33 to 134 per cent. Women’s knitted and 
other sportswear 34 per cent to 145 per cent. Cheaper grades of women’s coats 
and dresses, 24 per cent to 106 per cent. Coats from 26 to 89 per cent. Cheaper 
grades of women’s dresses and underwear from 25 per cent to 198 per cent?— 
Aa Yes. 

Q. Electrical appliances—washing machines, 34 per cent to 102 per cent. 
Wall paper from 10 per cent to 268 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That represents borders only?—A. 268 per cent represented a very 
small percentage of borders. 

Q. That, probably, is not a representative item. Drugs. You have a 
number of loss leaders here—14.20 per cent?—A. Yes, that is a loss. 

Q. Up to 82 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us look at furniture. Here you have the first item from Granby, 
Quebec—chairs?—A. Total amount ordered $200. In this case laid down includ- 
ing sales tax, freight and duty, $1.21, initial selling price $1.75, amount of 
initial mark-up 54 cents, 44.7 per cent on cost. Ladder back walnut laquer, 
total amount ordered $150, laid down unit cost $3.64, initial selling price $5.95, 
initial mark-up $2.31, 63.5 per cent on cost. Folding chairs $130 worth. Laid 
down cost per unit $1.57, initial selling price $2.50, initial mark-up, 92 cents, 
percentage to cost 58.6 cents. Unfinished chairs, $300 worth. Laid down unit 
cost, 72-7/10 cents, initial selling price $1, initial mark-up 27-3/10 cents, 37.6 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Bedroom suite?—-A. Five piece bedroom suite, $1,500 worth. Laid down 
unit cost $87.22, initial selling price $149, initial mark-up $61.78, 70.8 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Mahogany beds?—A. No. 372. Order $144. Unit laid down cost $13.88. 
initial selling price $22.50, initial mark-up $8.62, 62-1 per cent on cost. 

Q. Five-piece bedroom suites?—A. $1,875 worth. Unit laid down cost 
$87.15, initial selling price $149, initial mark-up $61.85, 71 per cent on cost. 

Q. .Colonial beds?—A. Walnut. Order $289.50, unit laid down cost $11.43, 
initial selling price $19.50, initial mark-up $8.07, 70-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Book-cases?—A. $160 worth. Laid down cost $6.14, initial selling price 
$12.50, initial mark-up $6.36, 103-6 per cent on cost. 

__ Q. Chesterfield suites?—A. Three-piece walnut No. 3220. Order $1,680, 
laid down cost $73.57, initial selling price $125, initial mark-up $51.48, 69-9 
per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit after write-downs and shortaces?— 
A. And before workroom wages and expenses, 42 per cent on cost. i 

Q. And that department in its operations for the year. A. —ending 31st 
January, 1934, showed a loss of $34,447 according to the company’s books. 


Q. And for the past ten years A. Nine years at least has shown losses 
consistently. 
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Q. Men’s clothing, 180-1?—A. Four-piece men’s suits, $2,608.55, unit laid 
down cost $13.66, initial selling price $22, initial mark-up $8.34, 61-1 per cent 
on cost. Next item: four-piece men’s suits satin body lining, $752 worth. Unit 
laid down cost $25.63, initial selling price $45, initial mark-up $19.37, percentage 
on cost 75:6 per cent. Next item: 4-piece men’s suits fully. basted, $782 worth, 
unit laid down cost $12.44, initial selling price $18.95, initial mark-up 46.51, 
52-3 per cent. Next item: 4-piece “ Stylecrest”” men’s suits, order $1,111.50, 
laid down cost $20.91, initial selling price $35, initial mark-up $14.09, percentage 
to cost 67:4 per cent; 4-piece “ Hudsonia” men’s suits, unit cost laid down 
$17.18, initial selling price $29, initial mark-up $11.82, 68-8 per cent on cost; 
4-piece “ Hudsonia ” men’s suits, order $2,304, unit cost laid down $17, initial 
selling price $29, initial mark-up $12, 70-6 per cent on cost. ate 

Q. Four-piece men’s suits, $2,334.502—A. Laid down cost $12.34, initial 
selling price $21, initial mark-up $8.66, 72-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Men’s overcoats?—A. Carrs Elysian cloths included, order $2,970. Unit 
laid down cost $19.32, initial selling price $29.50, initial mark-up $10.19, 52-7 
per cent on cost. 

Mr. Hears: Was there not some dispute about these Carrs Elysian coats— 
that they could not be made at that price? 


Mr. SomMervILtE: This includes some, They cannot be made at that price. 

Mr. Hears: How did they get them? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are included— 

Mr. Heaps: Averaged. 

Mr. SomMrrvittE: They are included in this $2,970 order—some of them 
are included—and the total is at a single price. 

Mr. Hears: How many of the Carrs Elysian coats were there in that order? 

The Witness: I will make a note and find out later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On the next page there are some overalls made in Winnipeg.—A. Blue 
Hibac overalls, $149.94 worth. Unit laid down cost $1.26, initial selling price: 
$1.90, initial mark-up 64 cents, 50-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Next item?—A. Gray flannel pants, $330 worth. Unit laid down cost 
$2.38, initial selling price $3.95, initial mark-up $1.57, 66 per cent on cost. 

Q. Men’s sheep coats and windbreakers?—A. Order $240. Unit laid down 
cost’ $6.54, initial selling price $10.50, initial mark-up $3.96, 60-6 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Take the next?—-A. Men’s sheep coats and windbreakers $264 worth. 
Unit laid down cost $7.19, initial selling price $10.50, initial mark-up $3.31, 
46-1 per cent on cost. 

Q. And that department made A. After write-downs and shortages, etc., 
and before workroom wages and expenses the gross profit was 45-3 per cent 
on cost, and the operations for the year resulted in a loss of $1,973. 

Q. And the operations of this department for years past——-A. Showed 
losses consistently. 

The CHAIRMAN: Net losses. 


The Witness: Net losses consistently. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Boys’ Clothing?—A. That is statement 185. 

Q. Let’s have the first group?—A. Boys’ suits all styles: An order for 
$1,843.75; unit laid down cost $6.78, initial selling price $9.95, an initial mark- 
up of $3.17 or 46-8 per cent on cost. The next item is $464.10: Unit laid down 
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cost $9.88, initial selling price $15, an initial mark-up of $5.12 or 51-8 per cent. 
These are all from the same concerns. 


The CHarrMAN: There are a group of five items from the same firm. 
Mr. SomMeErviILLE: But they are different prices. 
The Cuairman: They run from 82 per cent down to 46 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Further down, overcoats and top coats?—A. There is an item for 
$145.20, boys’ top coats in various styles; Unit laid down cost was $6.57, the 
initial selling price is $9.95, an initial mark-up of $3.38 or 51-4 per cent of cost. 
The next item is $442.17: total unit cost $9.41, initial selling price $15, initial 
mark-up $5.59, or 59-4 per cent of cost. 

Q. And from the same company, the next item?—A. Boys’ Gradster Over- 
coats, $377.30: total unit cost $11.70, initial selling price $20, a mark-up of $8.30, 
or 70-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now let us have Boys’ Sheep Windbreakers?—A. An order for $350: Unit 
cost $1.92, initial selling price $2.79, initial mark-up of 87 cents or 45-4 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Boys’ Longs?—A. An order for $280: Unit laid down cost $1.26, initial 
selling price $1.95, a mark-up of 69 cents or 54-8 per cent. 

Q. The next one?—A. Boys’ Assorted Drill Longs, $1382: Unit cost $1, initial 
selling price $1.69, initial mark-up 69 cents, or 69 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained profit on that?—A. After allowing for write-downs, 
shortages, etc., and before workroom wages and expenses it was 43-39 per cent 
on cost for the year ended the 31st January, 1934. The Department showed a 
loss of $3,644, and showed a loss consistently for the last seven years. 

Q. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Department, 860—you have here mark-ups 
ranging from—take the two lowest?—A. Ranging from 63-2 to 35 per cent for 
suits, and from 65 to 47 per cent on coats, and from 71-7 to 2:92 on sundries. 

Q. The total maintained mark-up for that department was—?—A. On the 
same basis as for the others it was 43-49 per cent on cost. 

Q. And that department was included with the other departments, showing 
a consistent loss?—A. In this separate department it shows a profit on the 31st 
January, 1934, of $2,749. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With losses in the other years?—A. Yes, the other years it showed losses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Women’s Suits and Coats, department 140—take the top item?—A. 
Coats—crepe lined. An order for $344: the total unit cost is $8.70, the initial 
selling price is $14.95, an initial mark-up of $6.25 or 71-84 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. An order for suits—assorted styles, $494.50: the 
unit cost was $21-825, the initial selling price was $39.50, an initial mark-up of 
$17-675 or 80-99 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next?—A. Coats, two styles—$150.75: total unit cost was $17.74, the 
initial selling price $29.50, an initial mark-up of $11.76, or 66-18 per cent. 

Q. Yes. Further down there are some coats, a group of styles—231 H, 313 lals 
etc.?—A. That is an order to the amount of $430: the unit laid down cost was 
$11.40, the initial selling price was $19.95, a mark-up of $8.55 or 75 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Raincoats, assorted?—A. That is an assortment of raincoats amounting 
_ to $2: these were sold at three different prices, the total unit cost was $2.17; 
six were sold at $6.95, 72 at $2.95, 22 at $4.95. 
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Q. The average mark-up was—?—A. The average initial mark-up per- 
centage was 66-9. 

Q. Just below that you have some coats from Winnipeg under three or four 
styles? 

By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. How do you account for that tremendous spread in the mark-up?—A. Do 
you mean in the raincoats? 

Q. Yes, it varies from 35 to 219 per cent?—A. Yes, it was an assortment of 
coats. 

Q. Was there a difference in the coats?—A. I presume there was, they were 
described as special raincoats, assorted; I think that the “assorted” would 
indicate that there were. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then here are some coats—clearing?—A. That order amounts to $210; 
The initial cost was $7.42, the initial selling price $14.95, a mark-up of $7.53 
or 101.48 per cent. 

Q. Then here are some coats, style 515 G, 525 A etc?—A. That is an order 
for $184; the total unit cost was $12.19, the initial selling price $24.75, a mark- 
up of $12.56, or 103.04 per cent on cost. 

Q. Fur-trimmed coats from Montreal?—A. An order for $840; Unit laid 
down cost was $16.385: these were sold at different prices, 36 sold at $24, 6 at 
$34, and 14 at $39; the average mark-up percentage on the group was 75.9 
per cent on cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What kind of fur were they trimmed with?—A. I could not say. 
Mr. SommervititE: It just says fur-trimmed coats. 
The Witness: Probably assorted coats. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Oh, it might be cats, or rabbits. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next item?—A. Assorted ladies coats, (black chamois lined), an 
order for $385: the initial cost was $12.05; they were sold in four lots, 7 at 
$29.50, 2 at 23.95. 1 at $19.95, and 25 at $18.95; an initial mark-up percentage on 
cost of 77.04. 

Q. Take this one, coats of various styles?—A. An order for $165: the 
initial cost of the coats was $17.89, the initial selling price was $29.50, an 
initial mark-up of $11.61 or 64.9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here is another one, coats—various styles, chamois inter-lined—$518?— 
A. The total unit cost was $32.62, the initial selling price was $75, a mark-up of 
$42.37, or 129.89 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained average of that whole department was—?—A. 
After allowing for write-downs, shortages, ete. and before work-room wages 
and expenses, it was 59.52 per cent on cost. 

Q. It showed a loss last year—?—A. Of $914, a profit of $3,097 the previous 
year, a loss the year prior to that, a profit of $12,950 in 1929-30, losses the 
three years before that. 

Q. And from 1927 the gross profit margin has been increased from 33 per 
cent in that year to 56 per cent in 1934?—A. To 56 per cent in 1934, yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Does a person purchasing a coat which does not fit—does the firm alter 
such garments free of charge?—A. They make alterations, they maintain alter- 
ation rooms for coats, both ladies and men. 
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Q. Is that the reason for the higher mark-ups in these ladies’ coats?—A. No, 
I think the higher mark-up in ladies’ coats is due to the fact of styles changing, 
they have to sell them within the season because of style changes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Women’s Dresses, Department 145; the top item?—A. Assorted faille 
dresses, $113.75: The Unit cost was $9.27, the initial selling price was $15, a 
mark-up of $5.73 or 61.8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Two items below that?—A. Dresses, an order for $161.50: the unit cost 
$5.37, the initial selling price $8.95, an initial mark-up of $3.58 or 66.6 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Here are a number of assorted dresses in a $400 order?—A. The unit 
price was $4.34; they were sold in four lots, 107 at $7.95, 5 at $8.95, 4 at $10.95 
and 1 at $12.95; the average mark-up percentage on cost was 87.5. 

Q. I notice that that group runs from 83.1 to 198.3 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next item?—A. Assorted, printed Jacket dresses— 

Q. No, further down, assorted dresses?—A. An order for $743.75; total unit 
cost $4.60 initial selling price $7.95, an initial mark up of $3.35, or 72.8 per 
cent on cost. 

Q. Here is a big order of $1,840 for dresses?—A. The unit laid down cost is 
$6.21; they were sold in four lots, 55 sold at $14, 79 at $10, 62 at $8.95, and 
92 at $6; the mark-up varied— $7.79, $3.79, $2.74, and one loss of 21 cents, and 
the percentage on cost ranged from a minus 3.4 to 125.4. 

Q. Further down is an item of dresses $272?—-A. The total unit cost was 
$4.28 laid down; of the group 17 were sold at $10.95, 12 at $15, 31 at $8.95 and 8 
at $4.95; the average percentage on cost in the mark-up was 134.7, varying from 
15.6 for eight dresses to 250.4 for 12 dresses. 

Q. The next item?—A. $47.50. 

Q. Never mind, that is a small item. The gross profit on that department 
was $3,651?—A. $3,651 before allowing for work-room wages and expenses— 
the department showed a loss for the year ending the first of January, 1934, of 
$20,871, and showed losses consistently for eight years. 

Q. Women’s Sports Wear, Department 150—that shows a spread of?—A. 
A maintained mark-up of 45-74 per cent on cost, before work-room wages and 
expenses are taken off, and after write-downs, shortages, etc. 

Q. And that department shows a loss for last year?—A. It shows a loss of 
$3,453 for last year, and consistent losses for ten years. 

Q. And from 1927 to the present time it shows an increase in the mark-up 
of from 26 per cent to 43 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Itstey: That is a rather accidental figure. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, 33 per cent the year before. 


The Wirness: It is probably not fair to take that, that was before the 
Winnipeg store opened. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The year after that would be—?—A. The year after that would be 40 
per cent. 

Q. And the range of percentage for the others is indicated here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then comes the basement, women’s coats and dresses department 830; 
the maintained average mark-up was?—A. 38-05 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the mark-ups ran from an average of 40-7 to an average of 106°8 
per cent?—A. For dresses it runs from 24-3 per cent to 106 per cent, and for 
coats it runs from 26 per cent to 89 per cent. 

Q. And that department showed what last year?—A. It showed a loss of 
$1,699 for the year ending the 30th January, 1934. 
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Q. And?—A. Showed losses for six years and a small profit in 1927—the 
department was only opened in December of 1927. 

Q. What department?—A. Women’s Dresses and Underwear. 

Q. This is cheaper goods again, take the top item?—A. Department No. 850. 

Q. Take the top item?—A. Unit laid-down cost $1.45; initial selling price, 
$1.95, initial mark-up 50 cents or 34:4 per cent to cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Wool crepe skirts, unit laid-down cost $1.23; initial 
selling price $1.89; initial mark-up 66 cents or 53-6 per cent to cost. 

Q. Then the next item, assorted blouses?—A. Unit laid down cost $1.27; 
initial selling price $1.95; initial mark-up 68 cents or 53-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. Then assorted suede art taffeta ,slips?—A. Laid down cost 66 cents; 
initial selling price $1, initial mark-up 34 cents or 51-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. Print hoovers?—A. Unit laid down cost 66 cents; initial selling price $1; 
initial mark-up 34 cents or 51-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit in this department?—A. Was 45-69 
per cent after write-downs and shortages. 

Q. And for the past five years?—A. Showed a loss of $546 last year and 
consistent losses for the past six years. 

Mr. Kennevy (Peace River): Are they losing in all departments right 
along? 

The CHAIRMAN: Apparently. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then men’s and boys’ shoes?—A. Department No. 210. 

Q. The first item?—A. Men’s black calf blucher and brogue oxfords, an 
order of $673.20, unit laid-down cost $2.80; initial selling price $4.85; initial 
mark-up $2.05 or 73:2 per cent of cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Men’s calf and kid oxfords, unit laid-down cost 
$5.68, initial selling price $9.50, initial mark-up $3.82 or 67-3 per cent of cest. 

Q. Then two items below that?—A. Men’s oxfords $745.08, unit cost laid 
down $4.13; initial selling price $7, initial mark-up $2.60 or 69-5 per cent 
of cost. 

Q. And the next item?—A. Oxfords again, $1,187.20, unit cost laid down 
$3.35, initial selling price $6, initial mark-up $2.65 or 79-1 per cent of cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Oxfords, an order of $451.50, unit cost laid down 
$3.58, initial selling price $6, initial mark-up $2.32 or 63-0 per cent of cost. 

Q. And men’s Senator Fitalls?—A. An order of $238.40, unit cost laid 
down $2.71, initial selling price $3.25, initial mark-up $1.04 or 38-4 per cent 
of cost. 

Q. And the total maintained gross profit in that department?—A. 48-79 
per cent after write-downs, shortages, etc. 

Q. And that department showed?—A. A profit of $939 last year, and has 
shown losses for seven years prior. 

Q. For seven prior years it showed losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That department shows an increasing gross percentage mark-up of?— 
A. From the year 1927-28 it was 35-31 per cent increasing to 45-96 per cent 
last year. 

Q. Women’s and misses’ shoes?—A. Department No. 215. 

Q. What do the mark-ups run there?—A. They run from 24-5 per cent 
to 86-5 per cent. 

Q. What was the maintained average in that department?—A. The main- 
tained average in that department was 48-6 per cent after write-downs, short- 
ages, etc. 

_Q. And that department’s operations?—A. Showed a profit in the year 
ending January 31, 1934, of $6,075, and it showed losses for eight years prior. 
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Q. And what is the result of the gross profit percentage?—A. Starting in 
1927-28 it showed 37-51 per cent increasing to 46-15 per cent. It varied in 
the interim period. 

Q. The next department, men’s and women’s shoes, in the basemert?— 
A. Department No. 870. 

Q. Take the first item?—A. Men’s oxfords, $144, unit laid down cost $1.30, 
initial selling price $1.89, initial mark-up 59 cents or 45-4 per cent of cost. 

Q. Here is an item of $1,053 from Quebec?—A. Youths’ and boys’ blucher 
boots, $1,053, unit laid down cost $1.33, initial selling price $1.95, initial mark- 
up 61 cents or 45-8 per cent of cost. 

Q. Above that you have got men’s “Club”, “Triplex” and “ Unity” 
oxfords?—A. $846.58, unit laid down cost $2.69, initial selling price $5, initial 
mark-up $2.31 or 85-9 per cent of cost. 

Q. Further down men’s black gunmetal side blucher?—A. Men’s black gun- 
metal side blucher $468, unit laid down cost $1.73, initial selling price $2.98, 
initial mark-up $1.25 or 72-3 per cent of cost. 

Q. And further down you have reinforced running shoes?—A. Boys’ brown 
reinforced running shoes $422.50, unit laid down cost 46 cents, initial selling 
price 59 cents, initial mark-up 13 cents or 28-3 per cent of cost. 

Q. And here are horsehide moccasins?—A. Boys’ low cut horsehide moc- 
casins $735 order, unit laid down cost 683 cents, initial selling price $1.25, 
initial mark-up 56 cents, or 82-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. And men’s rubbers?—A. Men’s rubbers, a very small order of $28.20. 

Q. Then women’s black kid shoes?—A. Women’s black kid shoes, $1,296 
order, unit laid down cost $1.39, initial selling price $1.98, initial mark-up 58} 
cents or 41-9 per cent of cost. 

Q. And you have here some women’s pumps, ties and straps, $585.90?— 
A. Women’s pumps, goves, straps and ties, $585.90 order, unit laid down cost 
$1.46, initial selling price $2.98, initial mark-up $1.51 or 103-2 per cent of cost. 

Q. And at the foot of the page, rubbers and overshoes running from a 
mark-up of what?—A. From 194 to 51-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the operations of that department in the basement?—-A. Showed 
a profit of $4,702 last year; showed a small loss the two previous years, and 
a profit the three years prior to that. 

Q. Then washing machines?—A. Department No. 287. 

Q. The top item?—A. Thermo 21 Monel Electric Washer, total amount 
of order $86.13; that is the unit cost, it must have been one machine; initia! 
selling price $159.50, initial mark-up $73.30, or 85-19 per cent of cost. 

Q. Here is one, Model A washing machines, $1,000?—A. Model A washing 
machines, $1,000 order, unit laid down cost $44, initial selling price $64.50, initial 
mark-up $20.50 or 46-59 per cent of cost. 

é Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is a company about which we will have a report 
ater. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then there is another one $1,925?—-A. Rideau washing machines, $1,925 
order, unit laid down cost $38.50; initial selling price $59.50, initial mark-up 
$21 or 54.55 per cent of cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Were any of these machines made in Winnipeg?—A. There are some 
agencies in Winnipeg; they carry their warehouses there, but the machines are 
made here and shipped out to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And the maintained gross profit on that department?—A. 31.43 per 
cent. 
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Q. And last year’s operations?—A. It has only been operating for two 
years; it showed a profit of $2,467. 

Q. Then wall papers?—A. Department No. 290. The first item $146.50, 
unit laid down cost 7 9/10 cents, initial selling price 10 cents, initial mark-up 
2 1/10 cents or 26.58 per cent of cost. 

Q. And below that an item of $80?—A. $80 for hangings, unit laid down 
cost .197 cents, initial selling price 30 cents, initial mark-up .103 cents or 
52.28 per cent of cost. 

Q. And the next item?—A. $34, unit laid down cost .0881 cents, initial 
selling price 15 cents, initial mark-up .062 cents or 70.73 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit in this department?—A. Was 64.70 
per cent after write-downs, shortages, etc., and showed a loss last year of 
$2,550 and has shown losses for seven years consistently. Prior to that date it 
was operated on a percentage basis by outside people. 

Q. And when they took it over it started showing losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now drugs?—A. Department No. 115. 


The Cuarrman: There are a number of loss leaders here. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. First of all take Absorbine Jr—A. In this case I show the regular 
selling price, the regular mark-up then the lowest selling price and the lowest 
mark-up. 

Q. Yes?—A. Absorbine Jr., a purchase of $135, the unit cost .816 cents; 
the regular selling price 98 cents; regular mark-up .164 or 20.10 per cent; the 
lowest selling price was .88 cents, lowest mark-up .064 or 7.85 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Now coming down to Phillips Milk of Magnesia?—A. Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia, 12 oz. bottle, an order of $270, unit laid down cost .338 cents; 
regular selling price .43 cents, regular mark-up .092 cents or 27.22 per cent 
on cost; lowest selling price .29 cents, lowest mark-up .084 cents or 14.20 
cents percentage of loss. 

Q. That is a sale at 4 8/10 cents below cost?—A. Below cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Are there any rebates given to the firm on those articles?7—A. There are 
rebates given by a number of supply firms. I do not know at the moment 
whether this is one of them; I have a list of them in my papers. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: You mean a rebate for the loss leaders? 
Mr. Hears: A rebate in a general way on the amount of purchases. 


Mr. SomMervILte: ‘That is taken into the cost, but this shows a direct 
loss. 

Mr. Hears: I wonder if there are any loss leaders which they advertise 
where the wholesaler or the manufacturer lost anything. 


The Wrrness: You mean to the stores other than the department stores? 
Mr. Hears: No, the departmental stores. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where there is some rebate given to make that good. 
The Wirness: We found a number of rebates from drug companies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have already given us those?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are very small?—A. As a total they are very small. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next loss leader is milk of magnesia again, $270 worth at a loss of 
4.8/10 cents.—A. The same figures exactly. 

Q. The next loss leader is Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound?—A. An order 
of $120, unit laid down cost 89 cents, regular selling price $1, regular mark-up 
11 cents or 12.36 per cent; lowest selling price 88 cents, or a loss of 1 cent or 
1.13 per cent of cost. 

Q. Then lower down you get Dodd’s Kidney Pills, $25.44 order, unit laid 
down cost .309 cents; regular selling price 37 cents; regular mark-up .061 
cents or 19.74 per cent; lowest selling price .29 cents; lowest mark-up .019 cents 
or 6.15 per cent of cost. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Two items the same?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, two items the same. 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. Thermogene sold as a loss leader, at 8-70 per cent?—A. 8:70 per cent. 

Q. And the next one, Eno’s Fruit Salts, another loss leader?—A. An order 
of $3,240. 

Q. Sold as a loss leader?—A. Sold at a loss of 2 cents, or 3:40 per cent. 

Q. 2 cents a bottle less than they cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that department had a mark-up of what?—A. A maintained mark- 
up of 36-76 per cent on cost, showed a loss on operations for the year ending 
January, 1934, of $3,020; showed a loss on every year for the last ten years. 

Q. The operations for the year you have given us?—A. I gave those, a loss 
of $3,020. 

Q. And for the last ten years?—A. Shows a loss. 

Q. Shows a consistent loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next is the grocery department?—A. This covers the grocery and 
groceteria department; and in the case of the groceteria is shown the regular 
mark-up and the lowest mark-up. 

Q. This is interesting. This is where they feature a number of loss leaders. 
Take the first one, Kellog’s Corn Flakes?—A. An order of $325, unit laid down 
cost 84 cents. The grocery department regular selling price, 10 cents; mark-up, 
1% cents or 20-48 per cent. In the groceteria department the regular selling 
price was 10 cents, a mark-up of 1% 9 cents, or 20-48 per cent; lowest selling 
price, 6 cents, a loss of 1% 9 cents or a loss of 20-48 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next is Clover Leaf label salmon, which is a loss leader?—A. An 
order of $70. 

Q. 6:02 per cent below cost?—-A. 6-02 per cent loss on cost. 

Q. Then take Carnation Milk, which sold at 1-20 per cent below cost?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Corn flakes sold at 1% cents: below cost or 24-80 per cent?—A. 24-80 
per cent, yes. 

Q. Pork and beans?—A. Sold at 549 cent or 9-74 per cent loss. 

Q. And Chateau Cheese?—A. Chateau Cheese sold at 4+ of a cent loss. 

Q. Less than cost?—A. Less than cost, or 16°65 per cent on cost. 

Q. An interesting thing there is it was a purchase of only $16 worth?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. To make it a loss leader?—A. That is right. 

Q. $740 of Naptha soap?—A. Naptha soap, lowest selling price was 3 cents, 
regular selling price 4 cents. 

Q. A loss leader of 11 per cent?—A. A loss leader of 11.8 per cent on cost. 

Q. And Campbell’s soup?—A. An order of $3,220 sold in the grocery depart- 
ment at 10 cents or 41:04 per cent mark-up on cost. In the groceteria it sold at 
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9 cents or a 26-94 per cent mark-up on cost; and as a loss leader, that is at 
6 cents, or 15-37 per cent loss on cost. 

Q. And the grocery department had a maintained average profit of what?— 
A. 24-58 per cent, and the groceteria, 14-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. And last year?—A. The grocery department showed a loss of $7,048; 
last year the groceteria showed a profit of $16,522. 

Q. The grocery department in its operations for the last ten years showed 
what?—A. Showed losses except in two years, 1930-31 and 1932-33. 

Q. And the groceteria department?—A. Showed losses in 1931-32 and 1932- 
33; a profit in 1930-31; a loss in 1929-30; a profit in 1928-29, a loss in 1927-28. 
It was not consistent. 

Q. The next is meats and meateteria?—A. Yes, meats and meateteria. 

The CHAIRMAN: It gives an illustration there of what they call standard 
beef selling with the red ribbon beef and running about half the price. It is 
rather a good commentary on the packing house evidence we had a while ago, 
or at least the evidence in connection with the packing industry. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the meateteria, Winnipeg—standard beef?—A. That is in the car- 
cass meats? 

Q. Yes, in the carcass meats?—A. For standard beef the invoice cost per 
pound was 43 cents; the average selling price in service meats, 8449 cents; the 
average mark-up, 3% cents or 77-5 per cent. 

Q. The next is red ribbon beef?—A. Yes. The invoice cost per pound was 
7 cents, at practically the same date—within a few days of the same date. The 
average selling price in service meats was 104 cents; the average mark-up, 33 
cents, or 50-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next is standard beef?—A. Standard beef, on October 4, 1933, 
invoice cost per pound, 4 cents; average selling price, 8-7 cents, an average 
mark-up of 4-;%; cents or 105-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Red ribbon beef next to that?—-A. Within a week, 8 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Young: ; 

Q. Those are the same cuts, I suppose?—A. They are carcasses, and the 
selling price shown is built up with the same cuts. The average selling price was 
13-35 cents; the average mark-up, 5-35 cents, or 70-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. There was no deception of the public, was there? They knew whether 
they were getting standard beef or not? 


The CuHarrmMan: That is the trouble. I don’t think they did. 

Mr. SommervitteE: There is no suggestion of any deception of the public. 
The Wirness: I could not say. 

Mr. Youne: I mean, was there any standard beef sold as red ribbon beef? 
The CHarrMan: Oh, no, not in that. 

The Witness: I could not say. I don’t know. 


The CuarrMan: It is very difficult for the public to discriminate. For 
instance, standard beef is not marked in a way that they know it is inferior to 
the red ribbon. 

Mr. Youne: The red ribbon is marked because it is superior. 


The CuatrMAn: I know it is, but the other beef is not marked so that you 
will know it. Here is red ribbon which cost them double what the standard beef 
cost them. 


Mr. Heaps: Is there any evidence to show that on this special price they 


got from the public, they paid the same price that they always paid for their 
beef from the packing plant? 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On the special price? 

Mr. Hears: When they give a special to the public as you have indicated, 
at a low price, do the packers allow them any special discount? 

Mr. SommervitiE: I don’t know. 

Mr. Hears: I notice on page 14 there are just two or three firms from 
which they purchased their beef, or packing houses. I just wondered whether 
they allowed any special rebate. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: There are six firms from whom they bought their meat 
or. this statement. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 


The Witness: There was no indication of special allowances in the meats 
and meateteria. There was in the groceries. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then take the next item, which is standard beef, 7 cents?—A. 7 cents; 
average selling price, 10-45 cents; average mark-up, 3;‘5 cents or 49-7 per cent. 
A week later, red ribbon beef had an average invoice cost per pound of 9 cents; 
average selling price, 14-345 cents; average mark-up, 5-345 cents or 60 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Then we come to veal?—A. Fresh veal, invoice cost per pound, 5} cents; 
average selling price, 73 cents; average mark-up, 235 cents or 42 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Fresh veal again, invoice cost 4 cents per pound; 
average selling price, 775 cents; average mark-up, 3,3; cents, or 82-2 cents on 
cost. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Fresh veal again, invoice cost per pound, 6 cents; 
average selling price, 93 cents; average mark-up, 33 cents or 65-5 per cent 
on cost. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Where there are these mark-ups of 60 to 65 per cent, 
it would be interesting to find out how much the man got for his calf. 


Mr. Heaps: About $1.25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The Harris Abattoir is the next one?—A. Frozen lamb, invoice cost per 
pound, 11 cents; average selling price, 1775; average mark-up, 675 cents or 
61-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next one is fresh lamb?—A. Fresh lamb. Invoice cost per pound, 
9 cents; average selling price, 14; cents; average mark-up, 53% cents or 65- 7 
per cent on cost. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is this frozen lamb Australian lamb?—A. I could not say. It was pur- 
chased from a Canadian firm. 


Mr. Younea: I notice that the frozen lamb sells for more than the fresh 
lamb in both instances. It is 11 and 94 cents. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Spring and fall. 


The Witness: Fresh lamb in the fall and frozen lamb in the spring, in 
both cases. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is your note there?—A. Well, in compiling these statements, the 
average selling price was obtained by accepting the meat department’s test of 
86332—2303 
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yield on carcasses and then determining the selling price of the various cuts 
from the advertised prices on or about the specified dates, and where such could 
not be located Mr. T. Edmondson furnished approximate prices; we calculated 
the average selling price per pound for a carcass. 

For the year ended 31st January, 1934, the gross profit of the meats depart- 
ment as a whole, after write-downs, shortages and before workroom wages and 
expenses, was 40.75 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the meateteria operations showed what?—A. The operations of 
the meateteria showed a profit of $101 for the year ending January, 1934. The 
operations of the meats and provisions department showed a loss for the same 
year of $20,971, and the meats and provisions department have shown losses 
consistently for ten years. 

Q. That covers the operations and the spread of the Winnipeg store?— 
es. 

Q. As a sample of the others?—A. Yes. In the front of that file there are 
summaries of similar statements for Vancouver, Calgary and Edmonton. I have 
the detailed statements. 

Q. They are filed. Can you tell us the comparative results in various 
stores? Are the mark-ups all the same all the way through?—A. The maintained 
mark-up varies in different stores. : 

Q. What was the maintained mark-up in the various stores?—A. I can give 
you the maintained mark-up for the five years in the various stores. These are 
not in any printed schedule or typed schedule. 

Q. Just read them?—A. All right. 


Percentage 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Winnipere (ee 2h ee fe 32.9 34.08 Biot) 36.4 36.82 
Mancotverae ik aati. Fe 44.42 41.81 39.61 38.98 42.64 
Callan a) he wee ae 35.59 ail Sil 31.98 BOR 2i 39.06 
IWdmonton: ce Ha a teen ee 33.38 o2hOL 33.85 33.77 37.90 
VA CEOTNA ee eee ce ees es 40.48 38.28 7/ stil 36.35 38.93 
Daslsatoonepes se lice ae h oe 34.51 29.88 25.74 33.48 335) .3'1. 
Kamloopsee . te ee ee 31.26 32.42 Bot 32.84 32.63 
Nelson: 2h). Fe Sie See 44.20 43.18 38.67 SL6D 37.34 
Wernone site ieee. we arin ee 36.59 Sts}. 35.83 37.29 35.42 
Workton hoc) ee ee ee 36.66 3B) 35.85 36.67 38.87 


Lethbridge was only open during two of those years. 


The CuairMan: Is that all? 
The Witness: That is all. 


The CuatrmMan: Have you under your hand a statement showing each of 
those stores’ earnings, which made a loss? 


The Witness: You mean by departments? 

The CHarrman: No. 

The Witness: ‘There is one in the files for each of the last five years, one 
of the files I used this morning; statements 11 to 15 give the consolidation of 
the individual store for the past five years. 

Mr. SomMervILLE: In the financial statement? 

The Witness: In the file of statements No. 11 to No. 15. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Purchase examples. 

The Witness: Not that one, no; it is the one I filed first this morning, No. 
11 to 15, I think. 

The CuarrMAN: Yes, here we have Vancouver, which is 11. 


The Witness: This is a consolidation of the ten stores, and it shows the 
percentage at the bottom. 


The CHarRMAN: We will just read into the record the footnotes. 
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Mr. SomMervitie: No. 11 for the year 1930— 

The Witness: That is for the year ending 31st January 1930. 
Mr. Nasu: Statement No. 15 is the last one. 

The Witness: Statement 15 is for the last year. 

Mr. Sommeprvitte: That indicates what? 


The Witness: Winnipeg shows a loss of $135,878.07. Including the coal 
department, it shows a profit. Vancouver showed a profit of— 


The CuarrMan: Give it to us without the coal department, because. it is 
not comparable that way. 


The Witness: The Winnipeg store showed a loss of $160,953.53; Vancou- 
ver showed a profit of $177,708; Calgary showed a profit of $45,557; Edmonton 
showed a profit of $7,857; Victoria showed a loss of $38,429; Saskatoon showed 
a loss of $43,653; Kamloops showed a profit of $1,185; Nelson showed a profit 
of $3,898; Vernon showed a profit of $1,120; Yorkton showed a loss of $681. The 
total stores showed a loss of $6,388, converted by— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Converted by the coal department into a profit—aA. A profit on the 
coal department of $25,075, that is the coal department of Winnipeg, I should 
say. 
Q. Below you indicate the gross profit on each of those stores?—A. That 
is where I took the percentages which I read into the record just a moment ago. 

Q. In connection with the suppliers of goods to those stores, you made a 
list of them, or at least you have set out each supplier in connection with your 
information on price spreads?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as an evidence of some of the large suppliers, you had one furniture 
company supplying living room suites to the extent of $20,000 to the Winnipeg 
store; another one supplying $12,500 of bedding, $8,000 of bedroom furniture? 
—A. $20,000 living room suites, $12,500 from a bedding company, of living room 
suites, $8,000 bedroom and dining room suites, $7,500 living room, dining room 
and bedroom suites. 

Q. In connection with the clothing department on page 7, you have one 
firm in Montreal supplying $65,000?—A. $65,000, branded clothing and better 
grade suits. 

Q. Another firm supplying $14,000?—A. Medium grade, made to measure. 

Q. Another firm supplying $6,500?—A. In Toronto yes, better grade. 

Q. Another firm in Montreal supplying $5,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the suppliers by provinces were insofar as clothing is concerned, 
Quebec 79 per cent; Ontario 14 per cent; Manitoba 1 per cent, and others 5 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the boys’ department, you have one firm in Ontario 
supplying $14,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same firm another $7,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A firm in Winnipeg supplying $3,500?—A. Yes, overalls. 

Q. Then you had in the men’s clothing and coats department, low price 
made to measure suits, one firm in Montreal supplying——A. $35,000. 

Q. A firm in Winnipeg supplying overalls to the extent of $7,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a firm in Montreal supplying windbreakers to the extent of $5,500? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Boys’ clothing to the extent of $5,000?—A. Ontario. 

Q. Pants $5,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A firm in Cornwall?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Another firm in Montreal supplying $3,000?—A. Yes. By provinces, 
they are Quebec, 67 per cent, Ontario 13.7 per cent, Manitoba 10.2 per cent 
and others 9.1 per cent. 

Q. In the case of women’s—A. Coats and suits? 

Q. You have one firm in Toronto supplying $11,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a firm in Winnipeg supplying $7,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another firm in Winnipeg supplying $4,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case Ontario supplied 52 per cent?—A. 52.9, Quebec 24.3, 
Winnipeg 18.6, sundry 4.2. 

Q. In the matter of dresses, a Montreal firm supplied $17,000 worth?— 
rs Yes, another firm $4,500, another $6,500, $4,500, and $3,500, and another 

3,000. 

Q. Give us the division there?—A. Quebec 81.5 per cent, Ontario 13.9 per 
cent, Manitoba 2.3 per cent, sundry 2.3 per cent. 

Q. Sportswear?—A. Women’s sportswear, a Montreal firm $5,000, Toronto 
firm $4,500, Vancouver firm $3,200, Toronto firm $3,000, Montreal firm $1,850, 
Ontario firm, Stratford, $1,800, Toronto firm $1,800; Ontario 60 per cent, Que- 
bec 30 per cent, Manitoba 2.5 per cent; British Columbia 5 per cent, sundry 2.5 
per cent. 

Q. Women’s dresses further down, page 20—A. Women’s dresses. 

Q. A Montreal] firm .$11,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. Toronto firm $9,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Montreal firm $4,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Winnipeg firm $3,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. A Montreal firm $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s dresses and underwear, a Montreal firm supplied print dresses 
to the extent of $20,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Toronto firm $7,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whitewear was supplied to the extent of $5,000 by a Montreal firm?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Toronto Slip Company, made slips to the extent of $4,500’—A. Yes. 

Q. Bathrobes, Montreal firm $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Men’s shoes, one firm supplied $11,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. An Ontario firm; another firm in Quebec, supplied $6,500 worth?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Rubber shoes, supplied by an Ontario firm to the extent of $5,000?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Another one $3,700?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then another Ontario firm supplied shoes to the extent of $15,000?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Give us the next one?—A. A Montreal firm, $9,500. 

Q. The next one is in Ontario?—A. $9,500. 

Q. Rubber shoes, $8,000?—A. Winnipeg. 

Q. Slippers, Gutta Percha Rubber Company, rubbers and overshoes, $20,- 


000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Importers of Bathurst shoes?—A. Toronto slippers. 

Q. $20,000?—A. $20,000. 

Q. Another firm in Montreal?—A. $4,000, another firm $3,500, a Winnipeg 
firm $3,000, another Montreal firm $3,000. 


Mr. Youne: These are not single orders. 


The Witness: That is approximately the amount for the year from these 
firms. 
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Q. Stoves, refrigerators and washing machines, $6,500 the first one?—A. Yes. 
Q. $2,500 for another one?—A. Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 


$3,200 for another?—A. Yes. 
$4,000 for another?—A. Yes. 


Q. Wallpapers, $5,200 for one firm?—A. A Montreal firm, $7,700 from the 
Toronto firm, $2,000 from Foreign Suppliers. 


Q. You are filing a complete set of these as exhibits?—A. Yes. 
Q. See that complete set is made up?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: I think we will adjourn now to meet at eleven o’clock, when 
we will take up the factories and the smaller stores. 


The committee adjourned at six o’clock, to meet on Wednesday, June 20, 
, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House or Commons, Room 368, 
June 20, 1934. 


‘The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CuatmrMan: Order, gentlemen, the minutes of yesterday indicate certain 
witnesses heard, certain documents filed, and one or two accounts passed. I 
will declare the minutes adopted. 

Now, Mr. Sommerville, what have you for this morning. 


Mr. SomMervitite: In order that we might complete the picture of the 
department stores, and that Mr. Nash may then present a composite picture of 
the whole situation, we are presenting the four smaller stores this morning. 
We are commencing with the A. J. Freiman, Limited, in Ottawa. 


Mr. 8. H. Dosetu, Called and Sworn. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Dobell, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 
Dillworth, and are the resident representative of that firm in Ottawa?—A. Yes, 
I am the resident partner of that firm in Ottawa. 

Q. And you had charge of the enquiry into A. J. Freiman, Limited in 
Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Will you give the committee the benefit of your enquiry upon the 
subject matters that were referred to you?—A. Starting off with the Ottawa 
company: the business of A. J. Freiman, Limited was started in a small way 
by Mr. Freiman 34 years ago as a house furnishing store. Later the ready-to- 
wear was added and gradually the business was built up until it is now the 
largest department store in Ottawa. It has grown from sales of $250,000 25 
years ago to sales of over $2,800,000 for the year ending January, 1934. In 1931 
sales were over $4,000,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. The company was incoporated in 1921, and was reorganized 
by supplementary letters patent in 1928. The following financial statements 
are submitted: 
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A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS AS PREPARED FROM ComPANY’S ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


ST 31st January, 31st January, |} 31st January, 
1925 1926 1927 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
ASSETS 
li@ashvon Hand andan Danks cnces a] see eee 12,369 39 14,778 68 9,099 85 
2|Accounts and Bills Receivable— 

3 Less Reserve for Bad Debts and Premiums.... 375,850 56 525,953 94 565, 763 13 

INterechsandise Inyentoryennn- 40. cece ee eee 588,753 98 475,028 51 498,157 37 

4\@ash' Surrender Value of Life Insurance Less: Loanss|)):.:.-..-.0e<ec cerns) soe e eee ole ee eee 
5|Cash Value of Net Equity in Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies... c.,0 ¢ sie.6. « disscja 8 ope oie = nies aio «eae sae 1 PacIIRERS sleep ei eel |G reise ie eee ce eee 

Gl Bond seo es es Pee rete 3,000 00 3,000 00 3,000 00 

WMortgage Receivable... .. 06. ..65 0.008. ics eee oe cee ee os + <eeetee laa le aaietele eae steel te aie eee eee 
8|Land and Buildings at Ottawa and Pembroke at 

Net Book Value). ct eee ee 655,935 65 842,935 65 958,935 65 

9|Furniture and Fixtures at Net Book Value.......... 79,768 63 79,586 27 79,468 90 

10 (Deferred) Charges. asc sate onpetenk «tetera mee: 3,254 30 4,632 15 12,545 00 

Al Goodwalls ache oly es se cab ne eine oer tre 300,000 00 300,000 00 300,000 00 

12 Total:Assets.. cali gcc .ceisee serie. v8 2,018,932 51 2,245,915 20 2,426,969 90 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

13|Bank Loans (including Overdrafts)................- 138,326 79 214,507 03 250,000 00 
1A Atccountsiand) bilssPayable:..s.: cadence eee 

115|Maxes: Payables. tas se 282s re ne eee eet 182,840 61 100,631 13 86,520 97 
16) Accrued: Gharzes; 266285 gees eee ee ee 

TiMortgages'Pavabless3. 6 60: csec eck cece eee 280,000 00 405,000 00 465,000 00 

18\Gapital Paid-U pris aie 4. 1 eRe aa. 2. 1,055, 700 00 1,080,700 00 1,080,700 00 
19 Six percent Cumulative Sinking Fund Redeem- 
able Convertible Preferred Shares, Par 

value. $100:eachiee sc... vs. dt Pe Ne PEL. BIOERE 3 RRS Se SEO leg eaetd. See toe eta oiecic oe enero 

20 GCommoniStock,-noyBar value: sites: . vcs seyodllios ete eye eae IRI © eee - iets fee ere 

21| Special Reserve tor Redemption of Preferred! Stock:.|n. =< 4-9 ee oe ios eee eee | ie i= eee ee 

92 | Sarplusee si see ros cok caine ware eee Sree 362,065 11 445,077 04 544,748 93 

23 Total Liabilities and Capital........... 2,018,932 51 2,245,915 20 2,426,969 90 
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Statement No. & 


31st January,| 31st January, | 31st January, | 3lst January, | 31st January, | 31st January, | 31st January, 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

$ cts: $ cts. $ ets. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
12,479 65 24,200 98 26,100 14 25,895 74 48,458 82 43,057 02 12,330 28) 1 
707,427 19 769,239 88 963,837 85) 1,078,848 29} 1,092,593 30 906,673 03 924,120 88] 2 
520,579 46 825,570 56 996,905 84 933,749 32 893,146 49 749,881 20 802,262 21) 3 
BE Oicnoicioiticiekel IMATE ORIEGICI: ited IIE ech 63,339 60 114,520 63 134,470 54 29,882 88] 4 
Fe A are arid ick eee hha ee 10,346 16) 5 
Be ee Oe Ooo ee eG Cvs hee ear cies 6 
3,500 00 1,000 00 1,000 00} 7 
1,015,935 65) 1,258,503 99) 1,568,974 16) 1,638,677 18] 1,639,376 25) 1,639,376 25) 1,640,694 81) 8 
94,663 07 90,893 62 117,461 13 138,206 33 148,757 65 150,285 13 154,889 66) 9 
13,782 50 28,937 44 29,032 77 57,369 38 36,092 36 32,205 50 22,383 80/10 
BOOROOO MOOS a eee eee. Me eee ale | ad NE ec Gee om ocihlcs cc omare aero cc. skit y aae =e 11 
2,667,867 52) 2,997,346 47| 3,702,311 89] 3,936,085 84] 3,976,445 50) 3,656,999 67) 3,597,910 68}12 
406,693 26 250,000 00 670,000 00 714,000 00 743,000 00 552,000 00 562,000 00/13 
57,782 28 66,942 87 25,899 87 144, 543 97 129,163 16 127,635 54 125,100 38)14 
SiG ta Ee 34,209 68 42,246 38 35,244 21 34,120 13 11,179 46 10,040 46/15 
Ne Aa sails «x5 11,344 23 8,019 91 12,164 76 19,147 62 9,517 14 13,106 87|16 
443,000 00 441,500 00 581,500 00 564, 250 00 547,000 00 529,750 00 521,125 00/17 
ALEK SO 56700 i (10) isvevascececnstavcearovavces | vercvapey wecucnewssravanvavil | nvoicustannecicteintnawiser|iovenceaacarararaterataventn| agreeavarerarevavaugetotsl thctaceuconiueatewennd 18 
Bese pak ee) 1,000,000 00 975,000 00 954,500 00 937,100 00 928,000 00 928,000 00/19 
oLoME BBO AG 475,700 00 475, 700000 475,700 00 475,700 00 475,700 00 475,700 00/20 
SOD WHOO BE EE t6l OOO cea 21,895 00 42,524 60 53,698 31 60,983 71 60,983 71/21 
679,691 98 717,649 69 902,050 73 993,158 30) 1,037,515 28 962,233 82 901,854 26/22 
2,667,867 52} 2,997,346 47| 3,702,311 89] 3,936,085 84| 3,976,445 50] 3,656,999 67} 3,597,910 68/23 
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A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE PRorit AND Loss AccouUNTS AS PREPARED FROM THE COMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


Year ended Year ended Year ended 
roa 3lst January 3lst January 3ist January 
1925 1926 1927 
Sie CbS: CSE SHED $__.cts. 
MN Salesic. Gh Osi sR iege  eeoe eae nt eee 2,340,355 20 2,521,322 64 2,752,614 97 
Z|Costot sales yA. 0e cb ee ee ae 1,631,822 42 1,801,495 51 1,944,997 00 
SIGiTOss /RrOli tt hein Seek. lak Cee eee se 708,532 78 719,827 13 807,617 97 
4'Gross Profit percentage to Cost of Sales............ 43-42% 39-95% 41-52% 
}|Expensesiper Schedulle.set .¢. (23d ).c Cee 593,484 11 601,778 17 677,233 74 
GiNetOnenstineseromtior WOSSee. se es ee 115,048 67 118,048 96 130,384 23 
SurpLtus Account 
7|Balance at Credit Surplus Account at beginning of 
DETIOG: fe ee a ee eee 280,219 18 362,065 11 445,077 04 
8|Net Profit or Loss before providing for Dominion 
Income uRax on ace tae ee 115,048 67 118,048 96 130,384 23 
9)Provision for Dominion Income Tax...............- 13,9389 12 16,266 44 12,095 67 
10|Life Insurance Premiums, etc., less Increase in Cash 
Surrender’Walue’. <0 boc ee eee 19,263 62 18,770 59 18,616 67 
11\Sundry Adjustments—Noet.-: Ja. sic cas... dos: Geelaa- -- - dee-eae- alee -- - Sse seernenae|:-- iae-Saaseee a 
12\Dransferred to Sinking Hund Reservey;..-.- ea-eenlsat-.-- s4-Goe- nie: eee oe") soe ee ee 
13)Dividends paidi.. acer ser. <+ slur gio ase. ++ Seep eelaae: «-caee eet.) Sem meee ees - aoe eres 
14|Balance at credit Surplus Account at close of period. 362,065 11 445,077 04 544,748 93 
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SrateMentT No. 9 


Year ended | Year ended | Yearended | Year ended | Yearended | Yearended | Year ended 
3lst January] 31st January } 31st January | 31st January } 31st January | 31st January | 31st January 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

$ cts. 3 © cts: 3) cist Ss) cbse S$) ctse 3) cts: Si Cts: 
3,094,680 39] 3,292,383 22} 3,916,938 71] 4,021,630 26} 3,824,586 40} 2,866,360 81} 2,822,416 53] 1 
2,184,910.71| 2,311,962 42} 2,762,029 00} 2,905,146 16} 2,709,972 77} 2,016,536 70} 1,978,824 91) 2 
909, 769 68 980,420 80} 1,154,909 71} 1,116,484 10} 1,114,613 63 849,824 11 843,591 62] 3 
41-64% 42-46% 41-81% 38-43% 41-13% 42-14% 42-63%] 4 
743,105 16 699,012 13 861,143 85 930,797 23 969,521 29 851,135 41 843,782 27) 5 
166, 664 52 281,408 67 293,765 86 185,686 87 145,092 34 1,311 30 190 65) 6 

Surptus Account 

544,748 93 679,691 98 717,€49 69 902,050 73 993,158 30} 1,037,516 28 962,233 82) 7 
166, 664 52 281,408 67 293,765 86 185,686 87 145,092 34 1,311 30 190 65) 8 
ieee 7/al 47,466 55 21,914 32 7,995 80 2OKOT72 95 |): sree te eee Ss Boe ee ae 9 
ZOOM OS ees cere 6,305 50 7,761 40 15,603 61 7,924 13 4,508 91/10 
Be mre eS OSHS GRAS |... |: ee ENR |... SRR ee 1,890 91 29915 63s ord e 
BE Paes. Sole. aE eee. 21,895 00), 20,629 60 ila} 7A 7228540 ian eet AN 
atch ed i | 40,107 98 59,250 00 58,192 50 55,770 00 55,770 00 55,680 00/13 
679,691 98 717,649 69 902,050 73 993,158 30) 1,037,516 28 962,233 82 901,854 26/14 
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A.J. FREIMAN LIMITED 


ScHEDULE or Expenses SHOWN ON COMPARATIVE Prorit AND Loss ACCOUNTS AS PREPARED FROM 
CoMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


Year ended Year ended Year ended 
— 3ilst January 31st January 31st January 

1925 1926 1927 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
fl Salaniesrands @omimisslonsin cn aseiece eee 299,783 78 305, 757 01 339,893 72 
QIAGMeTntising... 11 ie Oa... | NEMA Ree, ee ee 139,871 25 144, 530 29 135,322 67 
3] Delivery, including Freight and Express Account. . 16,850 49 17,620 72 21,060 82 
ECA rip oy of Ue Pi ORI ie parse Aa Go ene Sian AeA 14,531 10 isl pede Onelis) 16,015 89 
Hlkrintinewand Stationerve.... 195.2 seovees aa. ee eee 3,418 15 4,228 13 3,661 11 
GUEST RUMSUTATLCES iopuerversrciceareravers crorcl her sporammnng cece trate Var: 8,464 60 10,487 40 11,943 50 
faleeravielling <.. Jee. See ie eee ae. MR ak. i) 14,574 09 18,872 42 21,274 78 
Silaxes; WMunicipal-and Provancialescee- ene cee 16,800 74 20,675 10 24,140 73 
Gillmterest and suxchanress > ae. oe erry ers seen 39, 230 02 50,458 83 60, 248 93 
HOPRem te es Via en Saree ba a terre caee mae rea 6,360 00 8,859 96 8,859 96. 
Ti bieht; Heat and Power:..:......0.... ase eee 8,134 17 11,044 37 13,858 85 
12|Relephonerand Welesmapliee. 9. Se eee 3,182 52 3,600 99 4,367 57 
13 |(Postave and Pixcise..065 06 sea. eee nears il, ye) 7! 1,543 10 1,201 97 
14| Depreciation, Buildings and Furniture and Fixtures. 13,500 00 13,500 00 13,500 00: 
15|Provasion for Bad! Debts. +. ..5.0-5 e610. eee 15,000 00 15,000 00 20,000 00 
16|Sundry, Wxpensesy4 aio e3 gee ee se ee 17,859 48 15,195 06 PBT (as 
17 TotalsMxpenses sje. Wess oe eee ee 619,134 09 653,129 53 719,072 15 

Deduct: 

18| Net Premiums earned on Time Payment Accounts 25,649 98 38,840 36 27,838 49 
19): Rents received tn sks oc. . SEN eRe bos, Bee ale ect ene 12,510 00 13,999 92 
20 593,484 11 601,779 17 677,233 74 
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Statement No. 10 


A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


ScHEDULE or Expenses SHOWN on Comparative Prorit AND Loss ACCOUNTS AS PREPARED FRoM 
CoMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


Year ended| Yearended | Yearended | Yearended | Yearended | Yearended | Year ended 
31st January] 31st January |} 3lst January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
376,124 87 378,179 68 459,614 75 526,872 00 527,877 52 419, 662 90 419,247 79] 1 
150,976 50 120, 294 24 154,373 47 15, ove 3S 159, 787 10 ipl Gail GR 135,310 39] 2 
23,760 97 25,570 89 30,236 42 19,794 95 22,020 36 24,202 11 29,957 57) 3 
12,775 03 16,136 09 14,836 17 20,191 62 19,790 25 18,297 10 16,597 15}] 4 
5,926 89 4,692 81 7,384 18 6,986 04 7,935 32 Deel 4,753 00] 5 
13,614 40 14, 233 21 15,909 53 ey INA (0) 16, 231 13 15,297 97 14, 628 76] 6 
34,916 38 14,749 13 GSE om 10,951 84 13,690 22 11, 268 73 14, 627 07| 7 
24,935 30 27,177 93 33,503 20 37,955 21 54,905 81 51,568 65 52,199 28] 8 
59,309 28 48,186 34 TA, (44 73 78,557 81 90,604 11 293.13 84,285 91] 9 
9,659 96 16,559 96 22,438 26 25,774 92 25,811 59 26,028 25 25,459 92/10 
18, 280 35 17,984 56 22,920 37 24,973 66 25,554 05 24,535 96 21,503 62/11 
5,150 37 5,049 35 4,888 73 6,485 53 5,969 09 6,143 61 6,159 86)12 
625 28 605 72 1,281 48 Biol 15} 2,387 34 2,789 45 1,789 65)13 
13,500 00 20,000 00 20,000 00 24,704 00 26, 224 00 1,140 00 896 00/14 
20,000 00 20,000 00 20,000 00 21,140 56 20,909 26 20,831 50 67,400 00)15 
25,168 82 25,908 17 25,308 34 28,656 93 32,395 00 25,318 82 27,851 30/16 
794,724 40 755,328 08 922,126 95 999,042 30} 1,052,092 15 897,620 86 922,667 27|17 
36,539 32 36,836 05 33,417 03 35, 200 00 51,000 00 15,400 00 49,000 00/18 
15,079 92 19,479 90 27,566 07 33,045 07 31,570 86 31,085 45 29,885 00/19 
743,105 16 699,012 13 861,143 85 930,797 23 969,521 29 851,135 41 843,782 27/20 
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StatEeMENT No. 2 


RecaPiTvLATION oF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES FOR THE FiscaAL YEARS ENDING IN 1932, 1933 AND 1934 


Regular Temporary Total 
Departments 
1932 | 1933 {| 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
ixecutivie@thice pes vanes. yo5. 6. ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Accountings@imice:: Sse ye ORT 16 18 LG 8 6 Us 24 24 24 
Accounts Receivable and Credits............ 30 38 37 28 11 12 58 49 49 
Superintendence General Store.............. 5 4 5 2 1 2 i 5 a 
WittiriGenamce mrs {te eri ten ee ee ed ae toe, 2 4 4 4 2 5 6 6 9 
AG wertisin gee tO Sate i PRET. cro tek. 5 5 5 0 0 0 5 5 & 
NWWandowaisnlays 2000 es pai kane i 6 5 1 0 2 8 6 0 
Buyers and Department Managers........... 15 16 17 0 0 0 15 16 17 
Receivingvand Mianking. f.40050 ko. 8. 4 5 4 3 ii 2 a 6 6 
MACHR ENSONS emt tee tae ep on grat te: 151 134 131 iBye | loys 140 | 288] 241 271 
Goneralusellinet:: se eo tere. 33 29 29 34 22 Sill 67 51 60 
TEEFRGa IDSA A Cun OR tar te en eee ee eee 5 5 5 4 2 2 9 ti a. 
ENR DCMVELVe (ta aedak (A tie 8. crt 14 8 6 1 0 1 12, 8 a 
MiulGionsp hie qe ce wthoiaee healt ws 2 2 2 0 0 0 2 2 2 
Hurtepairs ce. Woe SPT aie 1 3 7) 6 2 2 7 5 4 
urgstorages. 9 pelow fates. oohk ok. 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 2 
[Beene avere Sy avoyay.7 Rec See aN ae ear a 3 4 7 il 3 4 4 Uf 11 
MientstAliterations:. 4: ee4en boa a) 19! 3 3 3 1 1 1 4 4 4 
ladies: Aliteratians:.# ot aert te cpents eel). : 16 13 13 9 7 6 25 20 19 
PD) ranpemeswVOLK ROOM qa) joo. oe ae 4 3 2 il il 1 5 4 3 
iumniture epairetas. gees. Bot leeks” & 4 3 3 0 I 0 4 4 3 
Operating and Housekeeping................ 15 12 12 10 dl 9 25 19 21 
336 316 310 250 174 228 586 | 490 538 
Statement No. 3 
A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED 
CoMPARISON oF Rates Pap TO REGULAR EMPLOYEES JANUARY 1930 AND JANUARY 1934 
—— All Grades | Below $12.00 } $12.00-$14.99 | $15.00 and 
Over 

Motalebimployeeste 12 jie, ee 1930 341 36 102 203 

1934 311 10 178 123 

Alli Malesimiployeess) s6se 25.0. er. 1930 146 12 4 130 

1934 137 6 23 108 

Allbbemale-Bimployees...) 5.0545... 06005 5. 1930 195 24 | 98 73 

1934 174 4 155 15 

SalesiClerks:ie se ootalia ss: 10: f..2. 4. a 1930 231 23 78 130 

1934 176 4 116 Do 

Male.F. Ak Bee |. 1930 83 5 3 75 

1934 58 3 ipl 44 

Hemalensect seen ce 1930 148 18 75 55 

1934 118 4 105 9 

Expense Help........ ARoy a) esery epee We oH 1930, 49 12 11 26 

1934 62 3 29 30 

Male tai? : Vaan. 1930 27 7 0 20 

1934 38 3 8 27 

Hemalercyan. ae 1930 22 5 11 6 

1934 24 0 21 3 

Oficeee Ae Ag t6..| t rPotaltyemeens? &. bo 1930 45 1 13 31 

1934 52 0 33 19 

Mialetecree ti eaes. 1930 20 0 il 19 

1934 21 0 4 17 

Hemales-. acess. 5 0. 1930 25 i 12 12 

1934 31 0 29 2 

Managers, etc....... Totals o1Grevcurs. : 1930* 16 0 0 16 

1934* 21 0 0 21 


*All Male in 1930. 
*1 Female in 1934. 
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Statement No. 8 is a comparative balance sheet for ten years. Statement 
No. 9 isa comparative profit and loss and surplus account for ten years. State- 
ment No. 10 is a schedule of the expenses for ten years. These have been 
prepared from the financial statements of the company. The statement 11 
shows departmental operating results for the year ending the 3rd February, 
1934, showing the percentage of gross profit on cost of sales and the total of 
direct and indirect expenses on the profit or loss in each department. Direct 
expenses include a charge to each department for rent, interest and insurance 
on stock—commonly referred to as loading. 

Q. What is the rate of interest?—A. Six per cent. The records of the 
company show an expenditure for the year of $889,000, which is divided up 
against departments directly and indirectly; the principle being that as much 
as can be charged directly to a department on an actual ascertained basis is 
so charged, and the balance of indirect expenses, which come to about $232,000 
are charged on a percentage basis to sales. 

Q. Yes. That is, there are certain expenses which can be definitely allocated 
to departments?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And these expenses are so allocated, but with respect to these general 
expenses which cannot be so allocated they are fairly allocated on the basis 
of the proportion of that department’s sales to the total sales of the store? 
—A. Yes, these indirect expenses total 8-72 per cent of sales, so that particular 
percentage is taken in distributing them over the departments. 

Q. Then there is added departmentally 8-72 per cent of sales, which gives 
the amount charged against the department for pro rated expenses?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That is set out in the financial statement you have shown?—A. Yes. 
Consignment goods: It is only in very exceptional cases that any goods are 
purchased on consignment. The few cases that there were are in electrical 
goods, washing machines and radios; I think there was one instance in silks; 
women’s dresses, ready-to-wear articles, etc., are never bought in that way. 

Q. With reference to the financial statement, Exhibit 8: the total assets 
have grown from 1925?—A. From $2,018,932.51 at the end of the year ending 
the 31st January, 1925, to $3,597,910.68 as at the end of January, 1934. 

Q. And the capital stock of the company?—A. The capital stock of the 
company, prior to the reorganization, stood at $1,055,700 of common stock. 

Q. At the present time there is outstanding and held ey the public in 
preference shares—?—A. $928,000. 

Q. And the balance is common stock—?—A. The pele is common 
stock, $475,700. 

Q. Held by Mr. Freiman?—A. Held by Mr. Freiman and his associates. 

Q. And the surplus has grown from—?—A. $362,065.11 in 1925— 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What does that surplus include—does that indicate that profits were 
ploughed back into the company?—A. Yes, and money that was put in the first 
ear. 
: Q. Dollar for dollar?—A. Dollar for dollar. The reorganization resulted 
in no writing up of assets except for the amount of $395,000, of which $367,000 
was based on an appraisal of the company’s assets $319, 000 it was—on 
appraisal of fixed assets, and $76,000 was from reserve for bad debts which 
was found to be in excess of the requirements; of that write-up $300,000 
was used to write off the books an amount of goodwill which had appeared 

on the books up to that time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. There was no inflation?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Iisley: 


Q. There was a large increase in the total assets between January 31, 
1929, and January 31, 1930; what was the reason for that, that seems to be 
the largest single increase. 

The CuHairMAN: It synchronizes with the issue of the stock. 


Mr. Nasu: It synchronizes with the issue of the stock. You will notice 
that goodwill drops by $300,000 written off the assets. They wrote down good- 
will, there was no inflation. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Was there some addition to the buildings that year?—A. Buildings 
have been added to periodically, more or less all along. At the present time 
it was a large part of a city block which is owned, and ten years ago there 
was very much less than that. They bought more land and added two floors 
to the building which they had and which they bought. 

Q. Would not that account for some of the increase?—A. That would 
account for some of the increase, there is an increase being made from year 
to year. There was no specific big building program which went on in any 
one year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. So that the total obligations to the public are represented by the out- 
standing preferred stock?—A. Yes, sir. That preferred stock carries—there is 
a reserve for the redemption of preferred stock on the balance sheet there; one 
clause at the time of the issue of that preferred stock was that 10 per cent of 
any profits available for common shares were to be used to establish a reserve 
for the redemption of preferred stock. That is how that got on the books. 

Q. Then turning to statement 9, comparative profit and loss accounts?— 
A. Sales have increased from the year ending in January, 1925, from 
$2,340,355.20 tc $2,822,416.53 in the last year. 

Q. And they reached a maximum?—A. In the year ending the 31st Jan- 
uary, 1931, $4,021,630.26. 

Q. You observe the comparison between 1927 and 1934 in the matter of 
sales and expenses—in the year 1927, what were sales and expenses?—A. In 
the year 1927, sales were $2,752,614.97, as compared with expenses of $1,944,997. 

_ Q. No, no, expenses?—A. I beg your pardon; $677,233.74. 

Q. That is the expenses of that year when the sales were $2,752,000, they 
ran to $677,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this last year the sales were— —A. $2,822,416.53, and the expenses 
were $848,782.27. 

Q. About $170,000 more? 


Mr. NasH: From 25 per cent to 30 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What has been the position with respect to the gross profit percentage 
on cost of sales—mark-ups?—A. The gross profits started off in the first year, 
that is January, 1925, at 43-2 per cent; and then the schedule is as follows: 
39-95, 41-52, 41-64, 42-46, 41-81, 38-43, 41-13, 42-14, and 42-63 per cent. 

Q. Not the variations, or the large increases, that we have observed in 
some cases?—A. No sir. 

Q. Then the net profit or loss during the past year, after providing for 
Dominion income tax— —-A. It was a loss for the last year of $190.65. 

Q. And there was a small loss the year before?—A. A small loss the year 
before. 

Q. In the previous years there was a substantial profit?—A. There were 
profits ranging from $293,000 down to $115,000. 
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Q; Perhaps you would just give us these profits?—A. In the first year 
under: consideration, ending January, 1925, the profits were $115,048.67; in the 
next year $118,048.96, then $130,384.23, $166,664.52, $281,408.67, $293,765.86, 
$185,686.87, $145,092.34, and a loss of $1,311.30 in 1933, that brings us down to 
the loss for the last fiscal year of $190.65. 

Q. And that was after providing for the 6 per cent interest and all space 
charges to departments?—A. Yes, sir. There was no depreciation provided, 
except a very small amount in the last two fiscal years. 

Mr. Senn: Are you going to analyze that item 5, expenses. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is on Statement 10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It will be analyzed?—A. Yes. 
Q. Next is Statement 10: Item No. 1, Salaries and Commissions; I presume 
that includes wages?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Take the first item, there has been an increase there from $299,000 in 
1925, to $419,247 in 1934. It did reach its peak—what was the amount?— 


A. $527,000 odd in 1932. 
Q. Then there is an increase in delivery charges, of what amount?—A. The 


first year it was nearly $17,000, in the last year it was nearly $30,000. It did 
exceed $30,000 by a small amount in one year; but substantially the first and 
last years were respectively the lowest and the highest years. 

Q. I observe an increase in taxes? 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Why that increase in delivery charges with the falling off in the business? 
The CHAIRMAN: Competition in service. 
The Witness: Competition in service I would think is the chief thing. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: And the wages of delivery men? 
The CHAIRMAN: More competition, requiring more service. 


The Witness: I think the public are expecting more service in the way 
of delivery, as well as it is in respect to attention behind the counter. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Interest and exchange is an item I see, there has been a substantial 
increase in that?—-A. That is an increase, it was $39,000 in the first year and 
$84,000 in the last year. It did reach a peak of $113,000. 

Q. I presume that is due to the increased buildings that were constructed? 
—A. Increased buildings and mortgages have increased a certain amount, as 


shown in statement No. 8. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. That had nothing to do with the fluctuations of exchange on the pur- 
chases abroad?—A. Practically none at all, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And rent I observe here has increased?—A. Yes, on certain warehouse 
space. 
Q. From?—A. Rent has increased from $6,000, which was the low in the 
first year to $25,000 in the last year. 

Q. Is that larger premises rented?—-A. Yes. There were very small premises 
rented to begin with and then there were larger premises rented. On the other 
hand, in the lower part of this particular statement there is an item “rent 
received,” the last line, which shows the revenue received from rent. 

Q. That is in respect of what premises?—A. That is in respect of some of 
the premises which they occupy and which they have leased to other tenants. 
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Q. And then there is an item “net premiums earned on time payment 
accounts” as. a profit?—A. As a revenue. 
Q. What is the explanation of that?—A. There is a deferred payment plan 
in the company under which 20 per cent is added to the sale price which the 
customer must pay unless he has paid his account within eighteen months of 
the time of the sale. If he has paid up his deferred payment within eighteen 
months he gets a rebate of this 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is that 20 per cent reflected in the mark-up?—A. It is reflected in the 
sales. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Included you mean?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Then the man who pays cash gets his goods much below that mark-up. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The mark-up does not apply to the man who pays cash. 

The Wirness: He has to pay 20 per cent more if he does not pay cash, 
that is the only difference. 

Mr. Youne: The man who buys on time pays just the same. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, no, the mark-up is the same on the goods. When 
goods are sold on this deferred payment plan a provision is made that 20 per 


cent be added to the sale price, but if the purchaser pays within eighteen 
months nothing is charged. 


The Witness: Right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. He gets them at the cash price?—A. Right. 
Q. And if he does not pay within eighteen months then this 20 per cent 
really becomes effective?—A. That is it. 
Q. And it operates only after eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And only to the extent to which the account has not been paid within © 
the eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. That is, on the unpaid portion of the account?—-A. I have no definite 
information on that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But this $49,000 represents the premium on these accounts which were 
not paid within eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And which go back into the receipts of the company and are credited in 
this way?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. And the mark-up has nothing to do with this?—A. No. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. It is really a penalty for non-payment?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is selling on cash terms if you pay within eighteen months?—A. Yes, 
sir, that is what it is. 

Q. And in order to ensure payment within eighteen months then this 
penalty of 20 per cent is added?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I notice there is a substantial provision for bad debts in 1934, more 
than previously. Is that considered sufficient to meet the bad debts that have 
to be written off?—A. I am advised that that is the amount the auditors recom- 
mended should be provided in that year, in accordance with the condition of the 
accounts at the closing of the year. 

The CHatrMAN: This apparently is an adjusting year. 

The Witness: I would think so, from the look of it. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Would you say that the previous provisions for bad debts were all 
absorbed in former years or are part of them included in this amount?—A. The 
amounts actually provided in former years are not shown here. The auditors 
at the end of the last year considered that the amount needed was larger than 
before. 

Q. But these amounts that were set aside in former years were they really 
bad debts that had been written off, or was it just a provision that had been 
made for them?—A. Provision for both I think. The usual method is to pro- 
vide a certain amount to write off bad debts, and debts that look as if they 
might occur and become bad debts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In any event, this provision was made of $67,000 last year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And because it was made as one of the items the expenses for the year 
are increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that probably accounts for the small loss of $190. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. With regard to this item Salaries and Commission, that takes in wages? 
—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you a statement showing wages and salaries?—A. They are dealt 
with in a later statement. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. What is the nature of the commissions, are they commissions on sales? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you just deal with the question of wages and salaries now?—A. 
There is a statement submitted in connection with this and I can outline the 
general policy and conditions. 

Q. Yes?—A. With regard to the regular staff, store hours are from 9 to 6, 
six days a week, with 14 hours off for lunch, making a 464 hour week. 


Overtime 

Overtime after 6 p.m. and after 1 p.m. on Saturday afternoons in July and 
August when the store is closed, is paid for over and above the regular week’s 
wages, at the regular rate. 

Q. On a cash basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had some evidence in connection with other companies where overtime 
was compensated by giving a person an hour off some other day?—A. They 
are paid in cash in this store. With regard to legal holidays, no reduction is 
made from regular weekly wages on account of legal or religious holidays upon 
which the store is closed. A full week’s wage is still paid in spite of the fact 
that there might be a holiday in it. 

Q. That covers not only legal but religious holidays?—A. Yes. With regard 
to bonuses, spiffs, and commissions, department managers in addition to their 
salaries get a bonus based on profits of their department. Spiffs are given at 
the discretion of department managers from time to time. 


— 
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Q. “Spiffs,” that is another name for a commission?—A. A spiff is a com- 
mission for moving certain lines of goods. It usually refers to goods which have 
been in the store for quite a little time and the managers are anxious to have 
them moved. In the furniture and ready-to-wear departments a commission is 
divided amongst salesmen when operating expenses for the department are less 
than a certain percentage of sales. 


Employees’ Discounts 


Managers and assistant managers get 20 per cent and other employees 
10 per cent on all purchases for their own use, except on clearing and broken 
lines in some cases. 


Salary Cuts 


Two cuts of 10 per cent each went into effect in March, 1932 and May, 1933 
but these did not affect employees earning less than $12 a week, nor did it reduce 
the wages of any employees to less than $12 a week. In addition, married men, 
and many others earning over $12 a week, were not cut and it was found that 
in effect the last 10 per cent cut worked out to about 5 per cent of the total 
pay-roll. 

Q. 5 per cent of the total payroll, that is, it only affected half the employees? 
—A. No, it probably affected more than half the employees, but the actual 
total dollars of the payroll were only 5 per cent less rather than 10 per cent 
less. 


QO. Ohi yes: 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Did it apply to all salaries?—A. It applied to everything over $12 a 
week. 
Q. The same rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you please proceed?—-A. Christmas Bonus. Up till last year the 
company always paid a Christmas bonus, running up to $100 for department 
managers. 


Holidays 


In the last year there have been no holidays with pay, but regular employees 
have been permitted to take time off without pay by arrangement. Previous to 
the last year, managers were given two weeks per annum with pay, and all 
other employees one week with pay and one week without pay, which could 
be expended by arrangement. Last year managers got 14 days holidays, one 
day at a time. They were not allowed off for two weeks time with pay but 
one day at a time when it was convenient. 

Q. And there are certain sickness relief funds in the company?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. To which the employees contribute?—A. Yes. All employees who wish 
to do so, pay 15 cents per week which entitles them to free medical attention 
of all kinds, including operations. A doctor retained by the company is in the 
store from 9 to 10 every morning for the purpose of attending to employees, 
and he is sent to the houses of any employees who may be off through sickness 
or accident. Those who do not wish to subscribe the 15 cents per week do not 
need to do so, and are not entitled to the services of the company doctor, but 
very frequently the company will have its doctor attend and even operate on 
valuable employees in spite of their not being numbered amongst subscribers. 

All regular employees are entitled to be paid for one full week of sickness 
in each year, and this is extended in the case of each employee by one week 
for each year in which they have been in the service of the company. Individual 
consideration is, however, given to all cases of sickness, and a valuable or 
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promising employee kept away by a bona fide sickness or accident, whose 
means would be severely strained through non-receipt of wages, would in all 
probability be paid in full for at least a month of absence and often longer, 
even though the length of service did not provide for it. 


Marital Status 


There are no fixed rules, but in recent years preference has been given to 
those who need the employment, and to whom a salary is a virtual necessity. 
Married men get a minimum of $18 a week. 


Temporary Staff—Rates 

Employees are taken on at a rate depending on experience, appearance, 
age, etc., i.e. according to their value, rather than to the minimum for which 
they could be obtained. They are paid at weekly rates but in the case of less 
than a full week, at hourly rates equivalent to their weekly rate. 
Overtime 

Temporary employees working for a full week for a fixed weekly rate, get. 
overtime in addition, for any time in excess of regular store hours. 


Legal Holidays 

No deduction from weekly pay is made for temporary employees working 
for a full week in which a legal or religious holiday occurs. 

Q. And do they get legal and religious holidays?—A. Yes. Regular em- 
ployees get paid for holidays. 

Q. Now your scale of wages?—A. That is statement No. 2. 

Q. Statement No. 2 shows the total number of employees for 1934?—A. 
Yes, the total number of employees. 

Q. 538 made up of?—A. 311 regular employees made up of 137 male and 
174 female employees. I might add that in this company the number of 
temporary employees is very large in comparison with other department stores. 

Q. And the temporary employees, according to this statement number to?— 
Avy 228: 

By the Chairman: 


Q. A total of 5388?—A. 538, yes. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. That is a very large percentage of temporaries is it not?—A. The regular 
temporary employee, that is, an employee taken on temporarily who is gradually 
becoming regular is not considered a regular employee until he has been six 
months in the service, so that in itself leaves a larger number of temporaries. 
In any event, it has been the practice in so far as possible to spread out employ- 
ment among as many people as possible because of the difficulties of the last 
few years in connection with employment. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Then they are not called temporary because of lack of experience, it 
is only because they are temporary employees?—A. Yes, sir; there are really 
two categories of temporary employees, that is regular temporaries and real 
temporaries. 

Q. And the minimum wage does not apply to temporary employees, does: 
it? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh yes, they have got to be paid the hourly rate based 
on the weekly rate. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now then, you have given us a statement below that, statement No. 
3 showing the way in which these are divided up, total employees by grades? 
—A. These are regular employees down below, 311. 
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Q. 311 regular employees in 1934?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of whom 178 were getting under $15 and 123 were getting over $15? 
—A. Yes sir, $15 or over. 

Q. And in the case of women there were 137 female employees, 6 getting 
under $12, 23 getting from $12 to $15, and 108 getting $15 or over?—A. Yes 
sir. That is one comment that should be made in connection with that, in 
connection with the six male employees getting below $12 and the four female 
employees; the records of the company give those particulars but in fact those 
consist, except in the case of two parcelers, of the same people working in 
different departments. 

Q. Oh, getting some money from each department?—A. So all except two 
out of these ten would really be moved into the $12 to $14.99 category. 

Q. That being so, there are only two out of the twelve then that would be 
getting below that?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And they are parcelers?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Inexperienced?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. They do not have to have grade 11 certificates to be parcelers there, do 
they, the same as in the Hudson’s Bay?—A. Not that I have heard of, Mr. 
Heaps. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, with reference to your examples of price spreads, statement 
No. 11 indicated the maintained mark-up on the operations. What was the 
maintained mark-up for the year on all the operations?—A. 43 per cent. 

And in your dress goods?—A. 42 per cent in dress goods. 

In shoes?—A. 41 per cent. 

Ready-to-wear?—A. 37 per cent. 

Men’s clothing?—-A. 39 per cent. 

And furniture?—A. 37 per cent. 

Carpets?—A. 43 per cent. 

And on the average?—A. 43 per cent. 

After all mark-downs?—A. Yes, sir. 

And statements 4, 5, 6 and 7 give illustrations of these mark-ups. In 
the furniture department you have given us illustrations running from 27 per 
cent to?—A. 92 per cent. 

Q. Yes, and the average on the whole is 37 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in men’s clothing?—A. In men’s clothing the average is 39 per 
cent; the individual spreads run from 78 per cent down to 20-7 per cent. 

Q. Yes, and in women’s ready-to-wear?—A. The average being 37 per 
cent; the individual spreads run from 95-2 per cent down to 11-1 per cent. 

Q. And in women’s shoes?—A. The average being 41 per cent; the spread 
is from 64-4 per cent down to mark-downs. 

Q. Yes, there are three items there, one item calf pumps sold at 16 per 
cent below cost; one at 27 per cent below cost; and another sold at 28 per cent 
below cost?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Iustey: They may have been clearance sales. 

The Witness: ‘That is the original mark-down that they put on the 
books. 

Mr. SoMMervILLE: The first bought at $1.05 and marked to sell at 88 
cents; the next bought at $1.21 to sell at 88 cents; and the third bought at 
$1.26 to sell at 88 cents. 

The CuHarrMAN: All sold at 88 cents. I imagine it was a special sale. 

The Witness: That is the only case of loss leader that we came across. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will now take Dupuis Fréres Limited 
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DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE BaLaANce SHEETS As AT 31st JANUARY, 1925 To 1934 


=a 1925 1926 1927 
ects. $° cts: ie CUS 
ASSETS 

1|Current— 
2 @ashion Handiandsin Bankes) c254) 265.2 eee eee ee 19,070 91 11,734 74 41,887 16 
3 Aceounts Receivable... jase ke oes. eee. eee 368,360 90 434,977 81 475,329 22 
4 Bills! Receivables sy. 4) Wath 4. Gas ae ue eee eee 8,917 58 16,031 54 19,176 05 
5 Reserve for Doubtful Accounts... .-92)*-0-2> ee 5,000 60 9,500 00 9,000 00 
& Investments at Coste yloce) str. bee SG. eR | a Se |e a. ae 
iG Merchandise: 22) 8..<. fees ee ee ee ie 1,128,782 00; 1,392,491 00; 1,521,418 00 
8 Supplies .).b 5's cg siya ale en oe re eee 6,26 68 8,022 00 8,022 00 
9 1,526,399 39} 1,858,757 09} 2,056,832 43 
10] Sundry— 
11 Life Insurance Policies— 
12 IPremiums¢Paid 36h een pea ee eee (PAS SR) al? 62,182 17 62,182 17 
13 Cash Surrender Value: ». 0.0 266 ooo oh ck wake Oe sale ee COO eT SE ee 
14 Accumulated Reserves, Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

panies! evar ae LEW A OTR NERO aR: EE. REE Gar Ere SE ee Use Se A Bee 
15 Accounts: Paid: in Advance. shes ode Gi isk: Gee eee ae eel ek | ee 
16 Mail Order Investment. 772.4; 2% See eke ee e| eee a rere |r ene eral Oe eee 
il/ Promotion. Hxpense. 22. ).0 6 OE ee, Rd he all ORS OE OUI Me ce ci ie 
18 Deferred: Charges’: 555 ees eee ce ae 172,944 27 167,747 20 233,660 70 
19 Sinking: Hundoinvestmentseas. 4s 4 een ere ee 48,000 00 48,000 00 48,700 00 
20 283,126 44 277,929 37 344,542 87 
21|Fixed— 
22 Landvands Buildings: hoi ese ee A eee 2,146,204 15) 2,181,657 22) 2,181,139 64 
23 Hurniture, Hixtures:skollings StoCkes. ror ee. oe. e 466,088 31 497,731 40 512,809 13 
24 Depreciation Reserve, Furniture, Fixtures and Rolling 

Stocks sage ak ees Se A sae 24,760 00 32,160 00 43,560 00 
25 2,587,532 46] 2,647,228 62] 2,650,388 77 
26| Goodwill $s5). Nake aig eet ae 0s eee eine aor eae 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38 
27 5,636,978 67} 6,018,835 46) 6,291,684 45 

LIABILITIES 

28] Current— 2 
29 Bank Woanss oi. ie cc eeek Sano w eee eae he eee 690,000 00 887,010 97) fee. eer eee 
30 \Accounts:Payable—Tradel hii: Ss 3402) (os) hha Aree oe 213,996 83 348,382 75 481,568 87 
31 Sundry ee eee 47,996 36 21,471 48 26,965 92 
32 Bills Payable iio. oh eo sh eeeas ee ee 61,561 78 92,348 90 118,593 74 
33 Accrued! Interest on Mortragessso46). 79-66 ee soe ee 900 00 1,060 00 8,962 00 
34 Accrued Dividends on Preferred Stock 29,872 34 31,453 31 31,195 31 
35 Reserve for Income Taxesi. nis 0420. bocce oe deees Teenie aS een ee oer rree oe ie aes ene 
36 1,044,327 31] 1,382,227 41 667,285 84 
37| Reserves— 
38 Reciprocal Insurance...... ADE) OTP, Es cls A, Re L.A ae eee ree 
39 Contingencies: .:./: jo2c5 coe she ceee ae he LR eee 28,189 87 46,812 80 43,554 30 
40 Acerued(Charges, 2.25. 32s hee see ee as 12,905 15 15,355 91 13,685 06 
41 41,095 02 62,168 71 57,239 36 
42) Fized— 
43 Mortgages and Long Term Loans....................- 47,390 00 67,390 00} 1,055,475 80 
44|Capital— ; 
45 Snecial, Redeemable) Pid i eee a eee cee 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00 
46 Common. | oie kee eee ee eae ee ee 2,000,000 00} 2,000,000 00) 2,000,000 00 
47 Surplus—Previous balance: \: sens. 24. ee oe 887,849 51 908, 666 34 911,549 34 
48 Forlyeard }. Bie. Segoe pe: Ge ee 20,816 83 2,883 00 4,634 11 
49 4,504,166 34! 4,507,049 34] 4,511,683 45 


5,636,978 67 


6,018,835 46 


6,291,684 45 
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Statement No. 1 


ComMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS AS AT 31sT JANUARY 1925 To 1934 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$ cts. $ cts $a cts. 3 cts: 3° cts: S$) gcts $ cts 

1 
50,295 29 23,259 56 AAD HA iL 20,121 87 30,347 48 36,638 16 36,754 77| 2 
573,009 49 499,869 94 487,655 59 535,380 00 553,121 54 501,982 36 474,276 64| 3 
10,650 85 10,650 85 Os GK OLD) aN ls is scils ch Solas 8 UR 8 a Wt eT Ka es 4 
9,250 00 7,250 00 7,643 93 53,538 00 46,602 30 40,101 80 54,283 48) 5 
Sado 0 Gerd ented ence I IOUS c NesaA ge CNC Fe ene okeis nen mines 5,160 00 IPP hay bY 124,055 02 12,577 50] 6 
1,767,036 42} 1,486,040 00} 1,246,449 39) 1,020,649 50 895,753 54 789,954 48 TANG. MBE BIG 2 
11,038 00 10,175 00 10,954 00 11,344 00 10,689 00 9,960 00 8,285 00} 8 
2,402,780 05| 2,022,745 35} 1,767,587 01] 1,539,117 37| 1,565,488 78) 1,422,488 22) 1,193,747 79) 9 
10 
11 
GG TSE) TZ 0.5 aievocee eis cy ate bs gue Be GRE APR SER LRN | TRG DE RTPI, | APP ee ran LP Omens tear roe 12 
ae een. ee 77,147 00 82,549 00 88,605 09 85,987 58 37,201 25 39,759 10/13 
cee erect cacy ELeres e| (e cea Ee Eas | Fe PPC ae Be We Osie2s 9,447 08 9,853 09 11,619 98)14 
42,325 68 36,063 68 30,011 78 25,000 00 VPA AA SALT TBs es Sa Oa | NEE i eats 15 
entries ee Spe er a 75,000 00 75,000 00 75,000 00 75,000 00 75,000 00/16 
20,000 00 20,000 00 50,000 00 50,000 00 50,000 00 50,000 00 50,000 00/17 
169,618 30 146,084 74 137,993 46 ita. too 46 104,106 34 Ae ol 57,915 76/18 
59,300 00 67,500 00 79,000 00 91,400 00 91,400 00 92,600 00 251,300 00)19 
353,426 15 346,795 42 454,554 24 452,841 78 435,203 77 338,871 91 485,594 84/20 
2,188,656 35) 2,188,656 35} 2,188,656 35] 2,189,251 35) 2,202,962 35| 2,178,047 15) 2,133,047 15/21 
579,698 44 597,565 92 622,389 53 647,602 72 674,487 13 685,749 36 694,948 10)22 
57,960 00 82,595 40 100,000 60 112,000 00 125,009 00 142,164 60 187,681 53}23 
2,710,394 79] 2,703,626 87| 2,711,045 88] 2,724,854 07) 2,752,449 48) 2,721,631 91] 2,640,313 72}24 
1,239,920 38} 1,239,920 38} 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38} 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38/25 
6,706,521 37) 6,313,088 02) 6,173,107 51] 5,956,733 60} 5,993,062 41) 5,722,912 42) 5,559,576 73/26 
27 
503,939 32 275,000 00 225,000 00 100,000 00 50,000 00 50 OOO KOO cayree es. oe 28 
411,077 60 200, life 19 166,734 51 202,319 29 305,530 63 210, 242 54 136,594 51}29 
25,645 38 18,122 20 14,613 32 7,049 41 9,261 39 VOI Sore ese a ye 30 
113,270 83 101,129 68 117,055 25 HA G18} 7G) IPR Ppa O¢/ 39,137 79 66,973 60/31 
420 00 30,267 00 30,189 06 30,186 00 28,750 89 25,738 00 24,867 00/32 
31,327 31 Som oll 31,299 31 30,933 31 leone oil 737 31 149, 842 31/33 
See Crater ee 15,000 00 9,114 11 5,766 08 8,000 00 12322) 92 11,947 37|34 
1,085,680 44 726,367 38 594,005 50 488,867 84 545,002 49 351,301 99 390,224 79135 
36 
Raericrmeraee pec aw ee Wee. Saha 7,681 23 9,447 08 9,853 09 11,619 98/37 
45) Bal OBA a pele ek a ET ana a BEAD SR ck) Ea TS ln ny | Ee ee 38 
eer eee it eC Ee Se cule es [bcs es cc ee es aca [G os oo 6 cucseuthpemealbener ate omacteceust 39 
hs SAA GO hin Cages: eae al ceeds SPAS Saas. 7,681 23 9,447 08 9,853 09 11,619 98/40 
41 
1,055,475 80} 1,055,475 80} 1,035,475 80} 1,059,725 80} 1,037,032 48 957,077 00 910,000 00/42 
43 
1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00) 1,595,500 °0|44 
2,000,000 00} 2,000,000 00} 2,000,000,C0} 2,000,000 00} 2,000,000 00) 2,000,000 CO} 2,000,000 00\45 
916,183 45 924,320 21 935,744 84 948,126 21 804,958 73 806,080 36 809,180 34/46 
8,136 76 11,424 63 12,381 37 143,167 48 I PAG} 3,099 98 156,948 38/47 
4,519,820 21) 4,531,244 84] 4,543,626 21) 4,400,458 73] 4,401,580 36}. 4,404,680 34) 4,247,731 96/48 
6,706,521 -37|- 6,313,088 02} 6,173,107 -51) -5,956,733 60} 5,993,062 41] 5,722,912 42) 5,559,576 73'49 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TRADING AND Prorit AND Loss FOR THE YEARS ENDED 31st JANUARY 


1925 To 1934 
ara as 1925 1926 1927 
$ cts. S 7 CLs: 3° cts: 
1\Store— 
7) NSC a re rn nn Sal en ny nn a Mh Saal Cane wer gegaliber go sgcndaaocleccorsoaondege 
3 Cost of Sales— 
4 Opening Inventory®. «Aes. ede toe see reece ol eave Sieg ake fetes ell eagles fle lel ele lait etree 
5 Add—Purchases’..\.246: 8.5) 2isa aie hlie sles esa ade = | toes eae On ll fee Gai See ll a creer ie 
6 Duty and Preight= >. .or een boos facets Col gee eects creel | reer ieee ee eevee | Roe peer ert 
YA | aun en A UR, eae ho ditienk Vinal ls oh dab oe yap dll, sugecw ue: Sel dle Saane orc aoc 
8 Deduct—C losing Inventory (nee. ene eres tl eee ee | ee eres ice | Pree iene eres 
1) th Se Gia ae ond bei ee nie iia uve hai vot d\. wae WE WOH Ub Ol) SASNSSOEH AG A((o Hdee GOd 06007 
10 Grose PT ORE ssijacs dio Se asciaa bse 6s viele o sin css fies cleparole chee ell Ave peter no eee ooo seein eer eee 
11 General: Expenses: :% 5.005705 si 5 cota 8 ote aces ca eeny paneer a | eR cee Grenson el eater ts eee ete 
12 Bad. Debts. ares... Re le A CO epee eee ys os | ee te eet | aetna one ee 
13 NED PROFIT 5 cole eee Se Conc tite elec ooo TRB ye pee ae a agree 
14|Mail Order— 
JO ORT eg ek ee eee ee eee ee icc pitta seers clues © | epegers iene opesee oie) OSes arama pears air tee aren ee 
16 Cost of Sales— 
iW) Openmpyinventonve- sco eee ee beget ieesay icy: ~ =|| bps aye pis arse cll hess ele alike ill Sor et efor 
18 Purchases including Duty, and Mreightas. castes sel ee cre oc ee er ee 
19 Closing, Inventory... of es eh ee Dee eo ee eee ae eee ee er fe yee eee 
CON ee bea me uo eho cee ae (i ee ee 
21 Gross Profite Te eo uae oe Chea eae ee | icra aie: Ge | 4c a acerca 
22 General Expenses}: 5. , 85 SRE ARCS. SNe, Pe 6k Tae Ibe ee ee ee er eee eee 
23 Near’ Loss 0% 22. 8S BS Seed | Fae ae cess oe |, ie tems eerie |b atits o rete Serer ae le pe er ae ee 
24| Consolidated— 
25 GES Oe ee Re ee re eee 4,748,258 89| 5,242,722 97; 5,868,718 05 
26 Cost of Sales— 
27 @peninesnventornves sae ee ea ene 1,075,168 00) 1,128,782 00} 1,392,491 00 
28 Add—Purchases, Duty and Freight................ 3,344,533 44] 3,860,281 06) 4,263,522 88 
29 4,419,701 44) 4,989,063 06} 5,656,013 88 
30 Deduct—Closinginventorye see qe ee eae 1,128,782 00; 1,392,491 00} 1,521,418 00 
31 3,290,919 44) 3,596,572 06) 4,134,595 88 
32 ‘Gross"Profits®. 2984208, 2. SS OSE 8 Mera 1,457,339 45) 1,646,150 91 1,734,122 ile 
33 General“Expenses? 20 ire ee eee 1,296,113 98} 1,506,422 42) 1,606,631 89 
34 NEeTAPROFID!. 525 Pe See ne ccd cette eee 161,225 47 139,728 49 127,490 28 
35| Surplus Adjustments— : 
36 Income Cax Provision 8 eee eee 16,718 72 14,461 49 232 17 
37 Preferred Stock Dividends.............. Bike PE a WS 123,689 92 122,384 00 122,624 00 
38 Discount on Preferred Stock written off.............. 
39 Adjustment) re Mite insurances sso se eee 
40 Excess Book Value of Insurance Collected 
41 ‘Profitton Hxchange>.. ee ee ees 
42 DepreciationyAdjushmente- cee eee ee eee eee ee 
43 Profit on Preferred Shares Redeemed................ 
44 Loss on?salevorhealvbistatercs:: serena ee eee 
45 140,408 64 136,845 49 122,856 17 
46 Net INCREASE IN SURPLUS......)...002s--.00. 20,816 83 2,883 00 4,634 11 


*Includes Reorganization Expenses. 
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Statement No. 2 


ComPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TRADING AND Prorir AND Loss FOR THE YEARS ENDED 31st JANUARY, 
1925 To 1934 


1928 1929 1930 19381 1932 1933 1934 
$ cts Sh Cts, se Cts: Ss ‘cts: $ cts: 2. Cts 37, cts. : 
5,069 352-98] 4,619,874 96] 4,485,324 84) 4,212,917 98] 4,111,390 99) 3,552,192 16) 3,528,471 41 ; 
1,521,418 00] 1,377,408 00} 1,118,953 00 899,868 00 786,480 30 735,706 98 652,482 48] 4 
3,171,830 34) 2,749,122 07| 2,740,358 88 5 
148,963 42 TOs Le 100,357 22|{ 2,675,160 88] 2,669,990 43] 2,288,529 89) 2,341,821 61/ 6 
4,842,211 76] 4,239,293 24) 3,959,669 10] 3,575,028 88] 3,456,470 73] 3,024,236 87| 2,994,304 09| 7 
1,377,408 00} 1,118,953 00 899,868 00 786,480 30 735,706 98 652,482 48 604,831 00) 8 
3,464,803 76] 3,120,340 24) 3,059,801 10] 2,788,548 58) 2,720,763 75) 2,371,754 39) 2,389,473 09] 9 
1,604,549 22) 1,499,534 72| 1,425,523 74| 1,424,369 40) 1,390,627 24] 1,180,437 77) 1,138,998 32)10 
1,450,994 40} 1,309,229 57) 1,273,289 30] 1,213,518 60} 1,200,807 23) 1,099,334 75 988,627 03}11 
5,835 36 aloe, 12,945 48 52,358 32 9,719 27 9,160 00 50,667 71/12 
147,719 46 186,391 83 139,288 96 158,492 48 180,109 74 71,943 02 99,703 58}13 
14 
1,799,775 54) 2,109,542 50) 2,302,318 27) 2,042,821 14) 2,056,130 22} 1,4C0,039 60) 1,048,623 35/15 
16 
364,582 61 389,628 42 367,087 00 346,581 39 234,169 20 160,046 56 137,472 00}17 
1,303,593 60| 1,400,683 77| 1,545,670 88} 1,307,506 01) 1,308,962 04 901,417 33 682,038 13]18 
1,668,176 21] 1,790,312 19] 1,912,154 88) 1,654,087 40) 1,543,131 24] 1,061,463 89 819,510 13/19 
389,628 42 367,087 00 346,581 39 234,169 20 160,046 56 137,472 00 111,306 36/20 
1,278,547 79) 1,423,225 19] 1,565,573 49} 1,419,918 20} 1,383,084 68 923,991 89 708,203 77|21 
RAL ORAL nb) 686,317 31 726,744 78 622,902 94 673,045 54 476,047 71 340,419 56/22 
531,020 45 739,072 51 742,652 37 764,775 58 711,043 86 545,537 29 408,969 64/23 
9,792 70 52,755 20 5,907 59 141,872 64 37,998 32 69,489 58 68,530 08/24 
25 
6,869,128 52| 6,729,417 46| 6,767,643 11| 6,255,739 12| 6,157,521 21| 4,952,231 76] 4,577,094 74126 
27 
1,521,418 00) 1,767,036 42) 1,486,040 00) 1,246,449 39) 1,020,649 50 895,753 54 789,954 48)28 
4,988,969 97| 4,262,569 01] 4,385,783 98] 3,982,666 89} 3,978,952 47) 3,189,947 22} 3,023,859 74/29 
6,510,387 97| 6,029,605 43} 5,871,823 98} 5,229,116 28| 4,999,601 97} 4,085,700 76] 3,813,814 22/30 
1,767,036 42} 1,486,040 00] 1,246,449 39) 1,020,649 50 895,753 54 789,954 48 716,137 36)31 
4,743,351 55| 4.543,565 43] 4,625,374 59| 4,208,466 78} 4,103,848 43] 3,295,746 28] 3,097,676 86/32 
2,125,776 97| 2,185,852 03| 2,162,268 52| 2,047,272 34) 2,063,672 78] 1,656,485 48] 1,479,417 88|33 
1,987,850 21) 2,052,215 40} 2,028,887 15; 2,030,652 50} 1,921,561 36) 1,654,339 29) 1,448,264 38/34 
137,926 76 133,636 62 133,381 37 16,619 84 142,111 42 2,146 19 31,153 50/35 
36 
BSUO SOO eevee. |. foo. secs 2,167 32 7,437 60 13 O00 (00 ieiceeasnuere 37 
121,790 00 122522500) 121,000 00 120,070 00 PAORS2SnOO| ee sco eee 161,304 00/38 
Bee Taser [ities PAGO IA «sleds esas e ce 13,300 00 13,300 00 13,300 00 19,004 47/39 
ce beg: Jeo eH OBS SSG enRHe Gr or eames 24,250 00 POU ON cn cee cnet 4,960 89/40 
eee ee Meee a eee oe cso fe a co cits’ ciflo div ce sc ei oo cin oe ees wisisie ware « Ta Le Ges aegig| uk 
ccocosecce sé elleb6 Gee G SCs Geol leah Geo cme ctl (Gc gms Si tnasie a] lien tran senipariee SLY) elle denenese come eo 
a ee he toe isco c sla cc ec ee cesses us|ocdeecsecesees MOT Soa na oon e149) 
a eae! 42,167 48/44 
SA Ss [men en ener CT 45,000 00/45 
129,790 00 122,212 Co 121,000 00 159,787 32 140,989 79 953 79 188,101 88|/46 
8,136 76 11,424 63 12,381 37 143,167 48 ILA IPAL GE 3,099 98 156,948 38/47 
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3624 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Sratement No. 2A 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 
(Store) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JANUARY 3lst, 1934 


$ $ 
Administration— 
Salaries sec choses ierkece osc Ne Gite cee ee nde 139,390 62 
Supplies ree oe ke ee ena ee nee a 4,584 97 
Sundry Expense 2... eee ee ie a Pa 6,195 42 
LBS EOE Oe MOM Ona Ur Oddo camino Ad aoe Sebel oo. 12,451 26 
IXECULIVEVEEXPONSOe sores eee rete a nr Riper eer ate per er rege cyte 10,758 60 
IM SUPAN CO! se cic ec, a aie SRE Oa ree ie ee rnc crate 12,159 84 
IPOSEAD ES ie hele a oe NTE Sn ccc a UN Ee te 7,044 82 
MelephoOne eet ie since he eae ailcsia eae cr EE ae cee ae Saat 7,566 79 
IMItETESt On OLOCI i emetic Oe tere sit Pee ete ees ieee ene 41,503 00 
Bad Depts oo cae oak oe ke cee ah ee ee Ee ee ee eee 50,667 71 
292,323 03 
Occupancy— 
DAIATICS: «00 Sos ee ce deci ea ee ee ee eee 35,997 86 
Upples! £6. ye TEA Nee) eee Serena <1, erence eases «ote ees eee 6,722 81 
Sundry: HxXpense. cscs oe, ce oe oe eee ee eee ee 128 21 
Sundry Rentals er se ee ee ee nee ae eee 16,490 68 
MAX GS ook Sack se ue hee Heche OST EIGER Loe 27,214 8&8 
ANSUTANCE s,s ee te ee Poe sees ae eee es ee ni Tg are ee 1,700 34 
Coalnre 2 ee OR ok eR etn Oe te Get eee ee ae 6,461 33 
FRepalre. on ee so oceanic oe EI SORE oe ie ree 5,301 94 
Micht-and Powertens se). 08 es Cee) oe ile Ren en cn eee 22,272 43 
Interest’ on Building: r. sore ee ee ere eee ee 126,000 00 
DD Spreciationy sic 5s oS See ane oi ee a ee Pee 39,492 75 
287,783 23 
Advertising— 
Salarest a: oe eee ft cr eee ee ae) oe One Re 18,117 20 
Suppliest. 2 vee ecg 00 en, nnn en nese Arey On ny ee pena ape (a aaa 9,422 84 
Sundry Expense: eo ees 0 Geir ane Meee Oe 5 Sie seen seem ge ace ee eee 3,627 85 
Circulars'and’Pamphlets®) Ae se eo ee ee a oe 662 11 
iProprammesiand’ Periodicals se oe. ce ee iy ee 7.062 49 
ING WSPADEIS Ree here er bc ee ee Ic Set tone Feit 2 Senne ana 120,733 20 
Catalopie—GClérey eo te ie ee a eee TTA GB 
161,393 22 
Buying— 
Sallariegt: yee in een Geen eee amen eee mere Greg, ee eres pare e er” 58,567 54 
Supplrestss. oye eee etc meets Mer No ce Bree ere mt ome | er ean ae 1,808 49 
Sundry ixpense-.. ee ee a ee ee 259 29 
WPravelling MWxpensetet - 0 fe ee cae eee eee ea = ieee eee 3,724 79 
64,360 11 
Selling Expense— 
Salaries 32. pene ce) Gee ee A cn ioe ee ROME Ace Rate oe eae 329,915 48 
Suppliesstece eae ee ne eee i ait 53,031 62 
Sundry Pxpense ssi ani oes) 4 Ie eee Le ee eee 17,294 16 
Taxes ‘and *Licensest e502 ae as ee Mee ee ee ne ae ee 1,597 50 
Repairs ie fie eee rr ren ee ee sie te crepe a Gare eee ae 6,107 82 
Wnsurancess tee ee a eee Be ee Oe ee eee 1,511 84 
knterest.on’ RollingStock4en we se ee yen ee, See 2,400 00 
SundryCredits— Mall Orders Divisione. \6ee ee en rn ae 3,646 98 
Depreciationion Ralling; Stocker as.) eect a ee ee ee 1,158 20 
409,369 64 
Interest on MuOans es oe ey pee eee ee a eee ete re ae 13,409 12 
Alterations... ej aig gn ce an ee eee Cer eee 26,161 85 
39,570 97 
1,254,800 20 
Deduct— 
Discounts:taken ss soy se coe ear ree oe eee 43,330 98 
Sundry Revenues ys ee eee eee cre tre eens Sah pete ene 2,271 48 
Interest on Merchandise andeizentsees..<- a eee eee 169,903 00 
215,505 46 
1,039,294 74 
SuMMARY— 
Bad Debts.ri eo eo le eis Ce EOS enon: Oe ee Sen aral| Geeeeereaee eae 50,667 71 
General Expense 202) 6. 6:5 [ES EEN, oe al oie eae ey ee 988,627 03 
1,039,294 74 


PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3625 


DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE SraTeMENT No. 2B 
(Mail Order Division) 


GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 3187, 1934 


Administration— $ $ 
SSIAIeS ce Sea meine er CAR eR Oe 34,436 10 
UDDIed ep erm ae ten Meme my merce role 1,421 73 
pees ee eee a eh ee ee rer a a, 1,268 CO 
TMSURANCE fo eM ee Pee eee en een MeL LAS. 19 
Rostage ena er ee ee re ae ee ne 8,677 29 
pelephone EEE GIG AO Hence acd Oey, ERE AGI RGR aN et jebis a 
MDENSC Ae wer ete un ee ety ten Lc: cig Wucpaee ‘| 
Ree Re Sarna st 45,634 57 
Occupancy— 
SELL Sr openscimee 4 coma nie is CIN Ae Cp Reta Cree Renu ee tee an aan ee 4,612 74 
RUURCny EUXPENSE ER he Ge ee el cy he, 553 96 
RETICAL A 13,830 83 
meintandeeoweraer sien cy ee ei ee ao LO gee, 857 43 
TREVERTIE 6 Gdns go Coo co Ms ee a Be Nba Spee Ges Hs es eat ial See Ba ue ai Tlitage 
—_—_____—_____ 20,572 08 
Advertising— 
SHIETICE cooucdosa co fen Gee a a ee a ei eae 4,284 29 
INGWSDADEIS ME epee re Ae em ne en eee ce RE. 674 10 
(CCHRCTIETRG SES Conan Secunia font, aod e ie ae en Ree ee eee 1,264 10 
SUDDINCSH maw cere rrr us crm te ee RRR, Ee sO 200 95 
Sthaobay CEN lean 1B qaaeoeee eyes ena G Myo UUs ONG ane Gana 112 67 
Made Summer @atalopuer edt ar ee pint: 0.8 i meee aoe eee: 17,513 62 
PAUUUTOM @atAOPNet hs RR ERE AE ee 33,483 29 
Mid= Winter ©atalopuesc: 2 ernie bh a eee cee ey 16,253 60 
Spline Catalopiowee yee eee ee ee sa ee 38,963 28 
Cxralocirelolidav Seasons he ye ee. 9,358 76 
Mpecin M@atalopuerpe ys doy eee ee ee 31 38 
Circnlan@atwoelel ay 7 gust Ge in ee ie PEL Tp 
123,264 16 
Buying— 
SE scutes Sem gary CHG UC LToc Cierra naey ape yt mags see cee RC Pi GN) GB} 
Supplies 74 55 
i 1,965 38 
384 73 
64 83 
_—_ 28,047 02 
Shipping and Delivery— 
SIE. eee code coe eee eee nl ctr ttc Ream mn) Cte eC nn rae OO 43,565 30 
DUPDliose ea fae aE Ce yc ae i Ra Fe ke 15,893 94 
Seine ieintancds PIXpress 4.0) 09.69 od Be pei il ct ale 86,889 12 
SUNCIRVBEIXDENSELNE ost. h ce Mme ee te 1,598 82 147,947 18 
M.0.D.—Store— 
ISIE COME ee en ey fe ee eS a Re Gb: 10 00 
uying— 
HSRICS Rte etm va eV Oh ere eek ge es $ 897 10 
SS UTC IsV ax DENSERE Mee ere ey ys es hy ae a 49 14 
——— — 946 24 
Selling— 
(SHETI Ee GS oes Gee rater emo RONG vee rte eg $1,183 59 
Sune Ry Px pense verse nese eran tntehtatire 88 55 
vebabesonmiransiGrse eee eee iets 95 25 
1,367 39 
2,323 63 
ManvuracTrurRINGc—Furrier— 
VCD ALCS EEE ese rr eas eet pee es a a BP 141 30 
SUNG RR eRe re re Me ieee yk ee) 10 00 
== 131 30 
MANvUFAcTURING—Dresses— 
Nalany anda @Onmmissions: oe ee ce de a cc. $ 129 99 
SundnyeBxpenser. 4. o.pn ee eee oe 9 53 
IRebatecemts een OO ey ee eo a 842 10 
sakes —Ondles Uaxn ve mee er GB 813 48 
———_— 1,795 10 
esse SUNGRY MVeW EDUC 5) gsc te aa A ee ee oe an 137 48 
1,657 62 
MANnurAcTURING—Coats— 
IRGIDEXIS So Ue Seo Rte Ss Pee rs tons EN Oar ln sc Ores 1,446 77 
Waves Sales baxe wn ne tee tee em le CUR yeaa 813 47 
UTICA ae eet Rae eo ate hae) Bh et 0 65 
2,260 89 
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DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE Statement No. 2B 


(Mail Order Division) 


GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31st 1934 


Sunpry DEPARTMENTAL ExPENSES— $ 
General so... Se RRP coc PERERA SE OR cE REE IGE 494 86 
Cafeteria. (og 8) 2b eho. UES A RE RRR es ee ee kee 19 15 
American and ‘Horeion xchange: -42..452 +24 een eaten eee 90 88 
Adjustment 7e-Accounts Payalbles)..-.-4. +4 .--5 ee eee eee ee 143 79 

Loss'on Goodsitransferred to Stores... 2225. .,0- 20s .ee ee eee lne esl: cee 
osson Sales’ of Hurnitureiand Hixtures:-2.-. 2 es een eee ee lee eee 
(COMMISSIONS! Py eee ce che a ee tae UE ats Err Royer ga alte Coe 
Collectionion Cheques. 3:67. 5 2 P it Ta ca ct ir opie | et «Soh ae ape ae 
Bad? Debts? iyi. EER ol. ie ee Se ee rs ee ek eae ee 
Interest and Discount allowed— 
Discounts 7esAccounts Receivable~+.-: +) ss.eee sont eee eee eee 489 43 
Interest—Cataloguel oo ..55 i. skeet eee ee ee Ge eR Eee Doe re 78 57 
Special Discounters a eee ene SPAS On anne 129 84 
Interest’on Loan trom'’Store: i... be gicy een eis Se a en |e a ere 
Deduct: 
Interest and Discount Earned— 
Interest on Contracts §4.).: 3. (2 .2s cake eee eee seen eee $ 10 50 
Discount on Accounts’ Payable: -.2+....--2:..2.0s0s 508 12,854 40 
Bond Interest 2h Sesac3. . ei. bec cciesh ve eee es 90 00 
~— 12,954 90 
Deduct: 
Sundry Revenue— 
Sundry $ 530 00 
Post office. . 931 37 
ClO Dee. Ae eae os Daisies is SRE ee 12 95 
— 1,474 32 
Administration—Printer—— 
Salary oo o0 Fee os eS Asin Pee eee $ 1,488 17 
Purchasess.. ioe eee oc cie she sie Lalas See Ne Serre manne 2,622 46 
$ 4,110 63 
Less:— Revenues. 00n.es. oo ooo kee eis eak est ees 6,143 00 
Sea 2,032 37 

ApD:— 

Replacement of Goods lost or damaged in transit.................. 1,794 56 
Depreciation? 202 s3. 0. ss See Re ss Bee See 4,865 98 


697 84 
38,148 75 


418,770 69 


16,461 59 
402,309 10 


6,660 54 
408,969 64 
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(Exclusive of Managers and Executives) 
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DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF REGULAR Starr WaGE Rates FOR THE WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY 1930 AND 


10TH JANUARY, 1934 


StareMent No. 29. 


Under } $12.00 | $15.00 } $18.00 | $4.00 | $5.00 $6.00 
— Year | Total | $12.00 to to and to to to 
$15.00 | $18.00 | Over | $4.99 | $5.99 $6.99 
Regular Staff— 
1 otal sieeaa nes: 1930 1,032 585 140 115 192 33 69 66 
2 1934 785 479 80 83 143 113} 48 48 
3 Male sottcran anes 1930 381 84 56 74 167 2 22 13 
4 1934 325 87 46 56 136 3} il7/ 18 
5 HMemale.c ices: 1930 651 501 34 41 25 31 47 53 
6 1934 460 392 34 27 7 10 31 30 
Retail Selling— 
7 Total eae 1930 433 247 60 39 87 9 17 13 
8 1934 323 205 30 30 58 2 ili) 9 
9 Males: Gee 1930 144 29 Ol 21 (BIA Hemane 4 4 
10 1934 110 i7/ 15 22 Fa Bt es il 3 
11 Hemale. jicios quien: 1930 289 218 39 18 14 9 8 9 
12 1934 213 188 15 8 2 2 16 6 
Store Services— 
13 Totals. ceases 1930 165} 49 19 40 57 1 a 8 
14 1934 160 72 20 21 GUNES: yee oe 6 il 
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STraTEMENT No. 29 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE SumMARY oF REGULAR STAFF WAGE Rates roR THE WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY 1930 AND 
10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Managers and Executives) 
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The Witness: The company has been in business since about 1868, having 
been operated as a partnership up until 1907. In that year a company was 
incorporated under federal charter, which continued until 1921. In 1921 the 
company was reorganized and a provincial charter was obtained with authorized 
capital of 20,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock of a par value 
of $100, redeemable in 1936, and 20,000 shares of common stock of $100 par 
value. In December, 1933, supplementary letters patent were obtained by 
which the status of the preferred shares, of which only 13,442 remained out- 
standing, was altered. The 8 per cent dividend was reduced to 6 per cent, its 
cumulative feature was waived for the years 1934 and 1935, and the dividends 
due in January, 1933 and 1934, were to be paid by certificates due May 15 
and November 15, 1934 and 1935, respectively. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What about that common stock? Was the money put in? There is 
$2,000,000 of common stock from 1921 to 1934. Does that represent cash paid 
in?—A. That represents cash that was originally put in by the family with 
profits ploughed back until that time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. Yes. The preferred shares of the company 
are, it is understood, widely held throughout the province of Quebec, while the 
common stock, except for qualifying directors’ shares, is held by the members 
of the family. 

The company operates a retail store and mail order house in the city of 
Montreal, catering principally to French speaking custom. A mail order 
catalogue is issued in both languages but the company maintains no outlets 
outside of the city of Montreal. 

Financial Statements: Statement No. 1 shows comparative balance sheets 
for ten years. Statement No. 2 shows comparative statements of trading and 
profit and loss and surplus accounts for the same ten years. It will be noticed 
that 1928 was the first year of mail order business and that from then on the 
operations of the store and mail order are shown separately. Statements No. 
2-A and No. 2-B are an analysis of the expenses of the store and the mail 
order division. Statements Nos. 3 and 3-A show the details of operation of each 
of the departments and workrooms of the retail store for the last fiscal year, 
the basis of distribution of expenses to departments being as follows:— 

(a) Salaries and sundry direct charges are charged directly to the depart- 

ment affected. 

(6) Delivery expenses are apportioned according to the number and weight 
of packages. This expense includes a 6 per cent interest charge on the 
value of delivery equipment, and 20 per cent per annum depreciation. 

(c) Buying and purchasing department expenses are divided pro rata to 
sales. 

(d) Newspaper advertising is divided according to the number of lines and 
other advertising in proportion to sales. 

(e€) Window display is based on a rental of window and employees’ time. 

(f) Rent is based on location and floor space, including interest on the 
book value of the building at 6 per cent, taxes, depreciation on fixtures 
and building, and insurance on building and fixtures. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. I notice an item of goodwill, $1,239,000 on the first page?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of what is that made up? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Goodwill. 
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By M7. Heaps: 
; Q. Just goodwill? I mean it is the goodwill of the firm, the name. Is any 
interest paid on it?—A. Any interest? No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

(g) Maintenance is allocated over the departments on the basis of floor 
space. This includes heat, light and power, elevator service, cleaning, 
repair and so forth. 

(h) Interest represents 6 per cent on the inventory of merchandise at the 
end of each month. 


Statement No. 4 shows similar details of the operations of departments of 
the mail order division. 

Merchandising: Statements Nos. 6, 8, 12, 16 and 20 show examples of price 
spreads in various departments of the retail store. Statement No. 26 shows 
examples of price spreads in one department of the mail order division. On 
the whole the mail order department shows a smaller margin of profit than 
the retail store. 

Consignment purchases: Certain merchandise, principally women’s shoes, 
women’s ready-to-wear, furs, stoves, and marble statues are purchased on 
consignment, the total value of such goods in the store at 31st January last 
being $26,458. The mark-up on women’s shoes is approximately 50 per cent to 
54 per cent and the returned goods are said to consist of defective merchandise, 
and are inconsiderable in volume. The manufacturer makes occasional allow- 
ances for advertising which are not taken into account in arriving at the unit 
laid down costs in the statements explanatory of price spreads. 

Women’s ready-to-wear and furs are purchased on consignment from certain 
Montreal manufacturers, in some cases there being an understanding that 40 per 
cent of the shipment is to be regarded as an outright purchase and 60 per cent 
as a consignment. Mark-ups on consignment shipments examined were no 
greater than the mark-up on outright purchases. There was no evidence that 
large quantities of consignment merchandise were returned to manufacturers, 
nor that price reductions and allowances were given by manufacturers on slow 
selling goods to any appreciable degree. 

Q. Look at Statement No. 1. You have, first of all, a reserve for doubtful 
accounts which has steadily grown from $5,000 to $54,000. What about current 
assets?—A. Current assets have grown from a little over $1,500,000 in the year 
1925. 

Q. They reached $2,400,000 in 1928 and then dropped to $1,193,000 in 
19342—A. Yes. 

Q. That was perhaps due to the fact that their merchandise has dropped 
from $1,100,000 to $716,000?—A. There is over $1,000,000 drop in merchandise 
between 1928 and 1934. 

Q. That means they are carrying less merchandise, merchandise of a lesser 
amount?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Lower values. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, of course, lower values. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What is the significance of that goodwill, $1,200,000?—A. That good- 
will was put on the books, presumably at the time of the reorganization in 
1921. The information sent us from Montreal does not show that. 

Q. Would that be a case of writing-up? 
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The CuamrMan: It would be an offset to the common stock I should think, 
Mr. Kennedy, would it not? 

The Witness: I think it would. I said a little while ago that $2,000,000 of 
common stock was all cash. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It seems to be a tremendously variable thing. 
I think Canada Packers had $4 for goodwill. 


Mr. Youne: Maybe they didn’t enjoy very much. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. With regard to that reserve, is that reserve for doubtful accounts an 
actual cash reserve or only a bookkeeping entry?—A. A bookkeeping entry. A 
reserve for bad debts is never an actual cash reserve set aside. It is a bookkeeping 
entry reducing the profits, reducing the distributable profits. 

Q. It should correspond with the actual bad debts that are written off?— 
A. Oh, no. The usual practice is to go through the accounts and find out how 
much are actually bad, and write them off; and in addition, provide for certain 
accounts which look as if they might be bad. 

Q. What happens when some of these are collected? 


Mr. Epwarps: It is credited. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is reflected on the other side. 


The Wirness: It does not affect the reserve for bad debts at all, because 
there is no actual write-down of the account until the account is definitely bad. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then I observe that sinking fund investments have increased from 
$48,000 to $251,000?—A. Sinking fund investments are preferred stock held 
for redemption. 

Q. I observe that land and buildings, and furniture, fixtures and rolling 
cee are comparatively similar to the position in 1925?—A. Very little change 
wal ehelsy aa. 

gunn appreciable change and no appreciable increase in the amount? 
—A. No. 

Q. The depreciation reserve on furniture, fixtures and rolling stock has 
increased from $24,000 to $187,000?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I think the Chairman was right about that 
common stock of $2,000,000, because I note that goodwill and surplus taken 
together in 1925 come to $2,000,000. That is the explanation. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Goodwill and surplus? 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Yes, taken together. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, surplus is $900,000. 

The Witness: That would not necessarily be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The surplus account is shown at what?—A. $809,000 at the end of last 
year. From $887,000 in 1925 it went up as high as $948,000 in the year 1931. 

Q. And your general expenses in Statement No. 2?—A. General expenses 
for the store as a whole were $531,000 in 1928 and $409,000 in 1934. 

Q. Where are you getting that?—A. I beg your pardon. I am reading the 
mail order. It shows general expenses in 1925 of $1,296,000 and in 1934, 
$1,448,000. | vss 


Mr. Nasu: Those have gone down somewhat. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then I observe that your trading and profit and loss statement from 
1925 to 1934 shows a net profit in your sales?—A. A net profit in sales. 
Q. In the store, of what?—A. $161,000 in 1925. That is before the mail 


order was started. 

Q. Where do you get that, $161,000?—A. In the first column. 

Mr. Nasu: Well down, Mr. Sommerville, below mail order. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, I see it. 

The WiTNEss: $161,000 in 1925, and the store alone in 1934 showed a profit 
of $99,700. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the mail order department, which has been in operation for seven 


years?—A. It has a loss for each year. 
Q. Consistently?—A. Yes, consistently; a loss of $9,800 approximately in 


1928 and $68,000 in 1934. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Is there any explanation why the mail order should be carried on at a 
loss all those years?—A. None was reported to us. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is, of course, after charging interest and the items 
that are referred to as general expenses, depreciation. 

Mr. Nasu: In spite of the loss, it helps to carry some of the overhead shown. 

Mr. Senn: That is what I was going to ask, whether that would assist in 
making a profit for the other business. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Look at Statement 2-A. I observe there is a charge in the matter of 
general expense, interest on stock, $41,503; interest on buildings, $126,000; 
interest on rolling stock, $2,400?—A. Yes. That is taken out. Those different 
items are taken out just below. 

Q. That amounts to a total of $169,903 of interest charged?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: Chargeable to the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes, chargeable to the department; and a substantial amount set up for 


bad debts, $50,667?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Will you just proceed with the wages?—A. Statement No. 29 shows— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just one moment. You show on your Statement No. 1 reserve for doubt- 
ful accounts of $54,000 odd. Then I notice in expense account, bad debts of 
$50,000 odd. Does that mean that in addition to the reserve indicated above 
here, the reserve for doubtful debts of $54,000, that they actually charged in 
their general expense account, $50,000?—A. No, $50,000 is only for the store. 
There is also a third item in the mail order which i is Statement 2-B. 

Q. That would be an addition still further. The $50,667 is the one I see in 
the general account, the general expense account, Statement 2-A. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. It would mean that they provided in that your $50,000, 
as a result of which they brought the reserve up at the end of the year to $54, 000. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are sure of that? 
Mr. NasH: Yes. The $54,000 would be the balance in the reserve account. 
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The CHatrMAn: It all depends whether your $54,000 is deducted from the 
other. I have not made the addition. 

Mr. Nasu: Oh yes, it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if it is, it is deducted down here in your general 
account as well, because your general expense account is deducted, is it not? 

Mr. Nasu: No, you are looking at Statement No. 1. 


The revi Well, it is deducted out of your profit and loss account. 
It is a straight deduction there. 


_ The Wirness: That Statement No. 2-A referring to bad debts at the bottom 
is Just a summary of the top part of 2-A. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. No, it is a direct charge in 2-A?—A. Yes, under administration. 

Mr. Nasu: I think I see Mr. Stevens’ point. I am correct in saying this, 
that the charge for the year was $50,000; and that after adding that to the 
previous amounts written into the reserve and deducting therefrom bad debts 
written off, it left a balance in the reserve of $54,000. 

The CHamrmMan: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What was the profit or loss on the operations for the whole year?— 
A. $31,000 of net profit for the whole year ending 31st January, 1934. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. After paying 6 per cent interest?—A. 6 per cent was Just charged to 
the department, and is taken back again. 


Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: This reflects everything. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Does this $31,000 reflect everything?—A. Yes. 
Q. All departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In other words, there was $99,000 profit in the store, and there was 
$68,000 loss in the mail order; and the net balance is $31,000 of net profit?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, let us have the wage situation?—A. Statement No. 29 shows a 
comparative summary of regular staff wage rates for the weeks ended 8th 
January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. It does not include managers and 
executives, and is summarized into four categories of: Under $12; $12 to $15; 
$15 to $18 and $18 and over. In addition, it is divided into male and female, 
and into the five functional classes of occupation of retail selling, store services, 
administration, workrooms and mail order. 

Q. Yes. In the Province of Quebec there is no Minimum Wage Law for 
employees of department stores?—A. Not of department stores. 


Mr. Bovutancer: They are putting one in now. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Are they? Does it apply to store clerks of any kind?—A. I could not 
say. 

Q. How many are there on the regular staff who are getting under $12.00? 
—A. 479. 

Q. Out of a total of —A. 785. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is there anything to indicate which of these are male and which female, 
in the 479? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Some of them are under $5.00 a week, Mr. 
Sommerville. 
Mr. Factor: Does that include those working for $4.00 $5.00 and $6.00? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. I will come to that. And of that number how many male employees are 
there?—A. 87. 
Q. And there were a total number of how many employees?—A. 785. 
Q. Of male?—A. 325. 
Q. That is, 87 out of 325 earning less than $12.00. And females?—A. 392 


out of a total of 460. 
Q. Get less than $12.00 a week? 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Would these be young boys?—A. Not a particularly large number, 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you mean to say that these are adults working their full week and 
receiving less than $12 a week?—A. I am not advised that there were an undue 


number of boys. 
Q. There may be a large number of grown-ups and married men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Were these people who are temporarily employed?—A. These are regu- 
lar staff. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLB: You will observe that of the 325 there were 110 who 
were retail selling employees male, and of these 17 get less than $12 a week. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Do they get any bonus or commission in addition to that?—A. They are 
included, such as they are. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you happen to know whether or not there is a regulation there that 
they have to have a B.A. degree before they can get on the staff?—A. I have 
never heard of it, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Under $6, how many male?—-A. Under $6 there were 20. 
Q. How many female?—A. 41. 
Mr. Facror: Where do you get that, Mr. Sommerville? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Right across (Statement 29) the first five columns are broken up. Then, 
how many are there getting from $6 to $7?—-A. 18 men and 30 females. 
Q. And from $7 to $8?—A. Six male and 32 female. 
Q. And from $8 to $9?—A. Seven male and 45 female. 
Then $9 to $10?—A. Seven male and 118 female. 
Well then, how many would there be under— —A. 58. 
58, and of females?—A. 266. 


Ge. 
a 
a. That is, 266 females out of 460 get less than $10 a week?—A, Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

me What hours is the store open?—A. The regular hours call for 50 hours 
a week, 

Mr. Factor: These 58 men under $10; what is their total employment? 

Mr. Sommervitie: Here we have them broken up into retail selling, store 
service, administration, and charge office, work rooms and mail order. 

Mr. Factor: Can you tell me, roughly, where the majority of them are 
employed? 

The CuarrmaNn: In the mail order and the work-room, it looks that way 
to me. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. Looking at the mail order, there were 29 male employees under $12 a 
week out of 54?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there are 96 female out of 116 getting less than $12? 


The CHAIRMAN: They are service and work-room. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Reverting back to hours, is it 50 hours per week all the year round?— 
A. I have not the information as to whether they are closed in July and August 
or not. 

Q. Are any holidays allowed to employees?—A. On legal and religious 
holidays the store is closed. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Do the different departments have the same hours of labour; for instance, 
the work-room department or the mail order department—do they have the 
same hours as the store?—-A. Yes, the information is to that effect. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do they give them any holidays with pay the same as many of the 
other stores do?—A. Yes. 
The CHatrRMAN: That is a pretty large proportion below $10 a week. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: Very large. 
The Witness: One week’s holiday with pay each year, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the mail order department under $7 how many are there?—-A. There 


are 27 women and 19 men. 
Q. That is 46? 


By Mr, Factor: 

Q. What do the men do in the mail order department, are they parcellers 
ee ae know?—A. I would only be making a guess if I undertook to answer 
that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Filling orders, I expect. 

The CuHatRMAN: Probably packing, trucking and so on. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Have you the executive salaries alone? 

Mr. Nasu: The departmental managers’ salaries are taken for the weeks 
ending the 8th January, 1930 and the 10th January, 1934. There were 55 in 
the retail store in 1930; salaries ranged from $25 to $90 a week—as against 52 
in 1934. In the retail store in 1930 there were six salaries from $75 to $80, 
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whereas they were reduced to two in 1934. In the $65 to $70 class there were 6 
in 1930 as against 8 in 1934. In the $45 to $50 class there were 5 in 1930 as 
against 10 in 1934. The lower classes, from $25 to $40 a week increased in 
1934. 

Mr. SommervitLteE: What is the highest salary? 

Mr. NasH: $95 a week. 

The CuarrMan: That is for department managers. How about the execu- 
tives, just to give us the group for the executives if you have it. 

The Wirness: It will take a moment or two to find that, sir. 

The CuHairman: All right. 

Mr. Nasu: I am afraid we have not got that right at hand, we will see that 
it is put in. 

Mr. SomMERvVILLE: If you will let me have a statement on your departmental 
profit and loss, and mark-ups statement 3. 

Mr. Heaps: Are you through with the wages? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are just getting information about the executives. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
What was the average mark-up in this case?—A. In which department, 
sir? 
. For the whole, the percentage on cost?—A. 53 per cent. 
The average maintained mark-up was 53-7 per cent?—A. 53-7 per cent. 
And then individual mark-ups, take for instance silk?—A. 47 per cent. 
Piece goods?—A. 70:1 per cent. 
Lace?—A. 77:3 per cent. 
Men’s boots and shoes?—A. 53 per cent. 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear?—A. 53-8 per cent. 
Dresses and Coats?—A. 51-4 per cent. 
Women’s shoes?—A. 49 per cent. 
Washing machines?—A. 58-4 per cent. 
. And where is Men’s Clothing—? 
Mr. Youne: That would be number 49. 
The Witness: Men’s clothing, 51-1 per cent. 
Q. Men’s hats?—A. 57-2 per cent. 
Q. And in your department results, certain departments showed a total 


net profit of $117,000, while other departments showed net losses of $65,000? 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Instey: What is the percentage of expenses to sales in this business? 


The CuHarrmMAn: Pretty high, you take that statement we had a moment 
ago—No. 2 I think it was—general expenses. 


The Wirness: In the last year the general expenses were $1,448,000 as com- 
BaEE to sales of $4,577,000. 


The CuairmMan: Where do you get the four million. 

Mr. Nasu: That is about half way down. 

The Witness: It is consolidated, sir. 

The CuHarrMan: Oh, yes, $4,577,000. 

Mr. Iustey: What percentage does it work out to? 

Mr. Nasu: About 33 per cent. 

Mr. Instey: Has it increased during the last few years? 
Mr. Nasu: In 1928 it was about 27 per cent. 
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Mr. Instey: I notice that in this company there has not been much in- 
crease in the fixed assets. 


Mr. SomMervite: No. 

Mr. Instey: None, but their expenses seem to have gone up while their 
wages appear to be very low. 

The CHatrMAn: Very low. 

Mr. Iustey: What is the main explanation? 


Mr. Facror: It is beyond understanding why department stores such as this 
dealing wth the public will allow the payment of such low wages. 


Mr. NasH: We cannot lay our hands immediately on the comparisons 
wanted; perhaps it would please the committee if we were to put in a short 
summary which would give these facts in one page. 


Mr. SommerviLuE: And will you be good enough also to include in that the 
increased mark-up, if such exist, so that we will be able to follow them in the 
same way as we have the others. 


The CuHatrMAN: Yes, if you will. 

Mr. Heaps: I wonder if you would get us for this firm the average wage 
paid to employees. 

Mr. Factor: Is not statement 29 sufficiently enlightening for you? 

Mr. Hears: No, I would like a-little more information. 


The Witness: It would go from 31 cents to 22 cents per hour, for sales 
help; and from 40 cents to 23 cents for stores service. 


Mr. Hears: That is the average, what does that include? 
The Witness: That is just the statement as it came. 


The CHatrMAN: That would include the managers, and all the rest, right 
down to the lowest. 


Mr. Hears: That is what I wanted to get at, I wondered if it included 
the executives as well. 


Mr. Factor: Statement 29 gives you a very fair picture of this. 

The Witness: I might amend that, Mr. Heaps, these are sales extras. 
Mr. Hears: Which? 

The Witness: Those were cents per hour I quoted you. 

Mr. Hears: You will give us the others? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, turning to spreads, take men’s shoes: The percentage there 
runs from—?—A. From 119 down to 29 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained mark-up was—?—A. 53 per cent. 

Q. And men’s overalls?-—A. The spread runs from a high of 116 per cent, 
down to a low of 19 per cent, with a maintained mark-up of 50-9 per cent. 

Mr. Senn: Is that maintained mark-up reckoned on the price received 
for the total volume of goods sold? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. After allowing for mark-downs and shortages?—A. Yes. 
Q. Furniture?—A. From a high of 85-7 per cent to a low of 4 per cent; 
with a maintained mark-up of 44-6 per cent. 
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Q. Women’s underwear?—A. From a high of 130 per cent to a low of 
4 per cent; with a maintained mark-up of 47-4 per cent. Women’s shoes, from 
a high of 122 down to 17, with a maintained mark-up of 49 per cent. Mail 
order division, ladies’ sweaters and dresses, from a high of 101-5 to a low of 
26 per cent; a maintatined mark-up of 47-9 per cent. 

Q. A maintained mark-up of 47-9 per cent on the mail order department 
in Ladies’ Sweaters and Dresses?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The mail order department has been in operation for about six years 
now?’—A. Yes, since 1928. 

Q. You have your narrative on wages. What are the features about wages? 
—A. Overtime is paid at regular rates, and one week’s holiday each year is 
allowed to all employees who have been with the company over one year. In 
addition bonused holidays are frequently granted for meeting special sales 
quotas. 

All employees make a contribution for sickness insurance to the Catholic 
Syndicate which is under the management of their own representatives. Male 
employees pay 20 cents and female pay 10 cents per week, the benefits derived 
therefrom being as follows: 

For male employees: 


$8 per week for 10 weeks’ sickness. 
$250 death benefit if employed less than two years. 
$500 death benefit if employed more than two years. 
For female employees: 
Half of these rates of benefit, except that those female workers 
who are supporting families may, by the payment of 20 cents a week, 
become entitled to the same benefits as male employees. 


The company makes a contribution to the syndicate of from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per annum. 

All employees are entitled to a discount of 20 per cent on cash purchases 
from the company. 

The company has no regular pension scheme but a number of employees 
have been superannuated and are paid varying amounts at the discretion of 
the management, the total expenditure for pensions have approximated $3,000 
a year for some years. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Are those payments optional or compulsory?—A. Optional. 
The Cuarrman: At the discretion of the management. I think Mr. Senn 
was referring to the pensions; they are at the discretion of the management. 
The Witness: Yes, sir, entirely. 


Mr. NasH: We will file a short summary in connection with this company, 
Mr. Chairman, and we will include the questions Mr. Heaps asked. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What was the chief item of expense during that year?—A. We have 
not got the comparative statements from year to year. That is one of the 
things that Major Nash is arranging to file. 

Q. Then we will take up Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 

Mr. Nasu: In connection with Henry Morgan & Company I would like to 
make this statement to the committee: We could not make this investigation 
because we are auditors for Henry Morgan & Company, so we cannot speak at 
all as to this particular firm. Investigation was made by Creak, Cushing & 
Hodgson, Montreal, and they have forwarded us these statements. 
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Norse.—Lunch room workers are provided with breakfast and lunch. 
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ScreputEe No. 4 


CLASSIFICATION oF DurarTMENT MANAGERS, EXECUTIVES FOR CALENDAR YEARS (D) 


Calendar Year Calendar Year Calendar Year 
—<—— 1930 1932 1933 
Number Salary Number Salary Number Salary 
ects: $ ets. $ cts: 
Department Managers............ 33 |. 187,948 17 Son ll2ho02) 50 36 S265 ae 
‘Average 4,180 25 | Average 3,410 98 | Average 3,090 71 
Interior Decorators. sce. . ae. oe 6 | 26,049 70 4 10,831 05 4 10,518 38 
Average 4,341 61 | Average 2,707 76 | Average 2,629 59 
Expense Managers and Assistants. 19 60,523 78 18 | 52,632 00 BB 61,531 52 
Average 3,185 46 | Average 2,924 00 | Average 2,675 28 
IXECUUIVES: at sie ee Biacics coe e 8 | 98,700 00 ThA a 13 6 44,678 25 
Average | 11,712 50 | Average 8,202 54 | Average 7,446 38 
ScHEepuLe No. 5 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 
NuMBER or Emptoyess, Toran WAGES AND REDUCTION IN WAGES 
— 1930 1932 1933 
Number of Employees as at Ist November each year............. 1,428 1,147 1,260 
Wacositor first weels in, Novembersese: cherie be .c.ccss vee $ 10,930 88 |$ 7,093 08 |$ 7,041 23 
Year to Year to Year to Eleven Mos. 
— 31st Jan. 31st Jan. 31st Jan. to 31st 
1931 1932 1933 Dee. 1933 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Total Wages for year— 
euimeWarese soe seen Oke Pes | Ee Gil eat) 583 629,657 52 456,997 70 433,371 17 
EXPENSES hoe tes ea uaen «. 621,758 18 553, 200 00 442,005 98 394,144 39 
1,383,088 71 | 1,182,857 52 899,003 68 827,315 56 
Reduction in Wages— 
On 16th October 1931—Cut of 10% on all help over $30.00 
per month. 
Estimated reduction for two and one half months......... $ 29,370 00 
On 1st May 1932—Further cut ranging from 5%, 74% and 
10% and commissions cancelled to sales help. 
Hstmated reduction on both) cutsiior year: sc. +... eos. ssc nes sce sec ....$ 137,600 00 $ 151,000 00 
Less: 
On August 1st 1933—Commission to Sales Help restored of 1% on all Sales...... 26,000 00 


Estimated Reduction for eleven months 
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125,000 00 


——____ 
—————— 
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ScHEDULE No. 6 


HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND Po.uicy oF SHoRT TIME EMPLOYEES 


General conditions of employment— 

Employees engaged on no fixed period for resignation or dismissal. 

Employees’ Benefit Fund maintained. A share of profits earned by the 
Company is credited to this account, and paid to employees as necessity 
arises. Nothing credited to this account for the past three years. 

Dividends paid in year 1930 amounted to $68,484.00, and no dividends 
paid since. 

Bonus Ledger. A share of profits is credited to each employee who is 
entitled to draw this money after seven years service, one-third is 
payable, after fourteen years two-thirds is payable and full amount 
after twenty-one years. Nothing has been credited to this fund for 
the past three years. Last credit in 1929 amounted to $57,841.80. 

Holiday. After six months service—one week’s holiday at full pay. After 
one year’s service—two weeks holiday at full pay. 

Sick-leave. Paid half-pay for one month. Doctor’s services and medicine 
provided free. 

Bonuses. Cash bonus paid in profitable times as well as reserve credited 
above. No bonus paid since 1930, when $62,919.29 was distributed. 

Employees. 20 p.c. discount allowed on all purchases. 

Death of Employee. Balance at credit on Bonus Ledger payable to Estate 
of deceased. 


Policy of short time employees— 

Henry Morgan & Co. maintain a list of employees available for temporary 
employment. A certain number of such temporary help are trans- 
ferred to the permanent staff. This system was introduced September 
1933. Usual rate of pay paid to this class of help. Register shows 
about 200 names at present. 


Needle Trade— 


Not interested beyond simple alterations in dresses, etc. 
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ScHEDULE No. 20 


Eleven 
Year to Year to Year to Year to Months 
— dlst Jan., 3ist Jan., dist Jan., dlst Jan ended 
1930 1931 1932 1933 31st Dec., 
1933 
Ee Ouse Sects: $...cts. 32 GuS a cise 
ING lout iay en Ge ae Oe set os es a esas a es 16,379 18 6,659 34 4,184 79 8,711 36 20,639 39 
Mila ne lane se ae in 2S Se Ao oa on es ed See Os oe 1,691 19 6,365 08 14,312 80 7,404 90 9,202 88 
AND iat ae Sys Oy 2S Sa es BS oe oh Ss Sate ae oe SSA SSS 9,845 27 1570522 5,011 16 OF Lior ol 4,765 32 
WORE On oR nk ye Ne 3,860 60 1,804 59 12,620 16 9,378 05 3,895 72 
NUDGE ase COR mn ee ta Gene 6,842 58 18,920 31 10 34 11,890 68 8,560 24 
dinky. 5 Coe Ge eee Sia bee Cee sated sue eee 3,824 63 5,306 56 8,015 34 403 66 920 16 
PAUISM Stee eee tae ae Oo Ee OE So a ON be a Ie Sy 2,159 92 3,914 01 oeoOu2 ol |) LO.Onn On a Ril 
SED ibe Tan bore prt te Ge ie Sit meh hb tron Rts Oo de 85 6,022 57 708 45 2,660 82 4,080 66 8,814 47 
(ONCUOL DYER SE BIE SRE I Ba 3,497 62 11,069 56 5,685 61 5 eD ol 3,892 88 
Novertberwert here: herre etm iho ewe? 3,305 71 5,763 30 | 11,582 40 | 29,893 54 AWRY GB 
IMECeMber es seas 5,130 23 13,701 89 1 Sin On 6,923 38 13,604 11 
AMAT P ene eee Me st eter ck 7,006 37 4,168 40 5,730 26 | 17,251 58 
Gy gahys} lls} 57,392 61 73,242 74 81,603 78 82,285 99 
Inventory of Goods held on Consign- 
ment— 
Sista |lcolst lane | alstJan |) eolstvan..| sist, Dec., 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 
3 . cts. 3) cts: 3). «ctst S$ cts: $ cts- 
26,163 41 26,449 98 21,000 00 27,126 14 32,864 51 


Notre.—Records not available to distinguish between sales of goods held on consignment and sales 


of Company’s own goods. 


HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


ScHEDULE No. 21 


Comparative LINEAGE oF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FOR FIVE YEARS ENDED 31st JANUARY, 1934 


“ “ 


HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES AND REBATES 


Lineage 


ScHEDULE No. 23 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$-> cts: Sa a. cts. $e. < cts: 3 cts. So cts: 
Adwertisineyallowancessee -4) or oo asc ac 5,870 04 4,856 70 7,071 44 4,189 11 7,734 42 
Riebatese ec iy eog os otis eae oe ee ees 7,101 41 5,346 07 15279 12) 611 38 1,403 69 
86332—2343 
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By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. Just proceed with your narrative, please—A. This company is owned 
and operated by the Morgan family by whom it was started in the last century. 

Wholly owned subsidiaries consist of the Morgan Trust Company and 
Morgan Realties Limited. The former collects for goods sold by the store on 
the deferred payment plan and turns over to Henry Morgan & Co. Limited pro- 
ceeds of cash collected. It also operates a storage department and administers 
a few private estates. Employees number about 12. 

The latter, Morgan Realties Limited, owns the store which it leases to Henry 
Morgan & Co. Limited, who, by book entry, pay rental for the use of it. It 
also owns and administers other property and its employees number about 6. 

Q. What do you mean by “book entry’’?—A. I mean that there isn’t 
necessarily a transfer of cash from Henry Morgan & Co. Limited to Morgan 
Realties Limited for rental of the store. 

Q. The Realty Company being wholly owned it may be a bookkeeping 
entry ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in the company when the amount is arrived at for rental then that 
is subdivided and charged against the departments?—A. Yes sir. 

Dominion Motor Car Co. Limited is another wholly owned subsidiary and 
is engaged in painting and body repairs of motor cars. 

Sales for the eleven months ending 31st December, 1933, were slightly over 
$21,000. Wages paid were approximately $10,600 and average weekly wage 
per employee was $15. 

A factory is also operated a short distance from the store, its sales being 
treated as a department of the store. Work done in this factory consists of 
painting and decorating, polishing of furniture and floors, upholstery and curtain 
making, carpet making and laying, carpet cleaning and washing, cabinet and 
furniture making to order, and electrical and plumbing works. 

Sales for the eleven months ending 31st December, 1933, amounted to 
$268,000, upon which a gross profit of $76,470.61 was realized, which was 39-9 
per cent of cost of sales; and the net loss after charging expenses of slightly 
over $17,500. 

Nine managers are employed for the various divisions and approximately 
150 employees who, together with the managers, received in the eleven months 
ending 3lst December, 1933, approximately $140,000. The average weekly wage 
of employees, exclusive of managers, was $15 in 1933. 

Sales of the department store proper for the eleven months ending 31st 
December, 1933, were slightly over $4,500,000, on which gross profits of approxi- 
mately $1,374,000 was earned representing 43 per cent of cost of sales. After 
charging expenses, net loss of the various departments of the store totalled 
approximately $279,000. 

Invoices have been examined in order to obtain examples of price spreads 
in the departments of furniture, men’s clothing, women’s clothing and women’s 
shoes. The maintained gross profit and the net profit or loss of these depart- 
ments, expressed as a percentage of cost of sales, were as follows:— 


Maintained Gross Net Departmental 


Profit or mark-up Profit or Loss 
IAUUUTEMUGMIe Re ese a ee nn are nee, Stes 32% : Loss 20% 
MiengseCloti nines owe ak gs. 42% Profit 1% 
Women’s sshoessere a me. con tN 45.8% Profit 24% 
Women’s ready-to-wear— 
IDmesses ty . eye. Via tog fata f 21.4% Loss 34% 
Coats: - 43.2% Loss 12% - 


Mr. NasH: Those losses are after all charges. 
Mr. SomMMervILLE: After rental space, interest, and all these charges are 
made. 
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Net consignments received in each of the last five years have increased 
from $55,000 to something over $80,000, and consignments goods held at 31st 
December, 1933, amounted to approximately $33,000. 

Newspaper advertising for the year ending 3lst January, 1934, amounted 
to 2,431,064 lines as compared with 2,583,858 lines in the year ending 3lst 
January, 1930. 

Advertising allowances have varied between $4,100 and $7,700 in each of 
the last five years, substantial amounts having been received from hosiery 
and shoe companies. Rebates have varied considerably, ranging from $7,100 in 
1929 to $611 in 1932, and $1,400 in 1933. These have been received from thirteen 
companies, comprising manufacturers of rubber, perfumes, silk, etc. 

A comparative classification of male and female sales clerks’ rates of wages 
in November, 1930, 1932 and 1933 are presented as schedule No. 1, of expense 
wages as schedule No. 2, and of dining room wages as schedule No. 3. 

Schedule No. 4 indicates a comparative classification of department and 
other managers and executives showing numbers in each allowed, the total 
salary paid and the average received by those in each category. 

Schedule No. 5 sets out the total number of employees with wages paid 
for the first week in November, 1930, 1932, and 1933, and for the years ending 
ae January, 1931, 1932, and 1933, and the 11 months ending 31st Decem- 

er, 1933. 

On 16th October, 1931, a cut of 10 per cent was made in wages of all help 
receiving over $30 a month, and on Ist May, 1932, a further cut ranging from 
5 per cent, 74 per cent and 10 per cent was made. At the latter date com- 
mission of 1 per cent on sales were cancelled to sales help only to be restored: 
on August Ist, 1933. 

General conditions of employees are set out in schedule No. 5. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, look at schedule No. 1. This is a classification of sales clerks’ 
wages?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1930 there were 7 who were receiving under $35 a month?— 
A. Yes, sir. In 1932 there were 7; and in 1933 there were 6. 
Q. Then sales clerks receiving under $50 a month?—A. 25 in 1930; 29 in 
1932; and 26 in 1933, receiving under $50 per month. 


Q. So you have these numbers remaining constant for those receiving 
under $50. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): How does this store manage to survive pay- 
ing those wages? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This is per month, it is not per week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then the next?—A. Those receiving under $80. 

Q. Yes.—A. 46 men received under $80 per month in 1930; 62 in 1932; 
and 73 in 1933. 

Q. That is an increased number of men who received under $80 a month, 
a slight increase from 1932?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what percentage of the whole male employees are receiving under 
$80?—A. 39 per cent of all the men are receiving under $80. 

Q. Then how many men are receiving between $80 and 59] Oy ommes e e 
1930; 42 in 1932; and 21 in 1933 receiving under $90 per month. 

Q. Then the next under $100 a month?—A. 90 men in 1930; 126 in 1932; 
and 124 in 1933. 

Q. That is 66 per cent?—A. 66 per cent in 1933. 
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Q. And then there are how many men receiving over $100 a month?— 
In 1933 there were 63 men receiving more than $100 a month. 
Q. 63 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. How many were receiving over $150 per month in 1933?—A. 12 in 1933. 
Q. What about the female sales clerks’ wages?—A. In 1930, 40 female 


sales clerks received less than $35 per month; in 1932 there were 69; and 112 
in 1933. 


Q. That was a large increase in that number. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. 112 out of how many?—A. 112 out of 407. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And then how many are there receiving under $50 per month?—A. 262 
receiving under $50 in 1933. 
Q. What proportion is that?-A. 64-7 per cent. 
Q. And then under $80?—A. 371, or 91 per cent. 
Q. And how many received over $80 per month?—A. 36. 


Q. Then in the matter of wages of expense clerks or expense employees, 
that covers all those departments not covered by sales?—A. Yes, sir. 64 men 
received $35 or under in 1930; 45 in 1932; and 43 in 1933. Under $50 per 
month there were 85 in 1930; 67 in 1932; and 73 in 1933. 

Q. That has not been decreased?—A. No. 

Q. Then under $80. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Those men who draw less than $25 per month are they full grown men 
or are they boys? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I presume mostly parcel clerks. 
Mr. Nasu: We cannot tell you very much about it, Mr. Young. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Under $80 a month?—A. Under $80 a month there were 228 in 1930; 
211 in 1932; 218 in 1933 or 74 per cent. 


Q. Yes?—A. Under $100 per month there were 306 in 1930; 261 in 1932; 
271 in 1983, 92 per cent. 


Q. Those figures have remained fairly consistent throughout. Now then, 
classification of expense wages, female?—A. Under $35 there were 184 in 1930. 


Q. That was 63:01 per cent?—-A. Yes, sir; 157 in 1932; 184 in 1933, nearly 
70 per cent. 


Q. A five per cent increase?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then under $50?—A. Under $50 there were 224 in 1930; 201 in 1932; 


226 in 1933, 85-93 per cent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the equivalent of $12 per week, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the percentage getting less than $12?—-A. 85-98 per cent. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is female expense wages?—A. Female expense wages, yes. 


Q. That would include girls working in the wrapping department, parcelling 
department, cleaners, etc?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What hours do these people work?—A. I have not got that. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then general conditions of employment and policy of short time em- 
ployees, will you read that please?—A. General conditions of employment and 
policy of short time employees. 

General conditions of employment. 

Employees engaged on no fixed period for resignation or dismissal. 

Employees’ Benefit Fund maintained. A share of profits earned by the 
company is credited to this account, and paid to employees as necessity arises. 
Nothing credited to this account for the past three years. 

Dividends paid in the year 1930 amounted to $68,484 and no dividends 
paid since. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is that a bonus to employees?—A. I would read it as so. 
Q. How was it distributed? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is paid into a benefit fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Anyhow, there has been nothing paid since 1930?—A. No. 

Bonus Ledger. A share of profits is credited to each employee who is 
entitled to draw this money after seven years’ service, one-third is payable, 
after fourteen years two-thirds is payable and the full amount after twenty-one 
years. Nothing has been credited to this fund for the past three years. Last 
credit in 1929 amounted to $57,841.80. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you know how much has been paid out to the employees from this 
fund? 

Mr. Nasu: There is a statement of that. For what year would you like it? 

Mr. Heap: For recent years. 

Mr. NAsH: In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was nothing. In 1924 there was 
$35,000; in 1925 $40,000, in 1926 $46,000, in 1927 $46,000, in 1928 $51,000, in 
1929 $54,000. 

Mr. Hears: There was nothing paid out in the past three years to employees 
from this fund? 

Mr. Nasu: Not from the Superannuation Fund. 

Mr. Hears: How many people are drawing from it now? 

Mr. Nasu: I cannot tell you. 

The Witness: I have a note, that in the last ten years nearly $174,000 has 
been paid out to employees from that fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. In four years?—A. In 10 years. 
Mr. Heaps: $14,000 a year approximately. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, turning to your price spreads statement, departmental operating 
statement, the gross mark-up for the year was 43 per cent on cost of sales and 
that covers all departments in the store, I observe, and your mark-ups run from? 
—A. 12-9 per cent is the lowest. 

Q. 12-9 is the lowest—percentage to cost of sales, I mean—and runs to 
63 per cent?—A. To 76-1 per cent. There is one loss leader. No. 53 shows a 
loss. 

Q. That is the pattern department?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In the statement referring to the shoe department, I observe the per- 
centage mark-up to cost runs from 122 per cent down to 38 per cent; women’s 
ready-to-wear from 146 per cent down to 20 per cent. In women’s ready-to- 
wear, the first item of dresses, just look at that and let me have it—23 dresses?— 
A. 23 dresses, invoice price per unit $7.50, sales tax 40 cents; total unit cost, 
$7.90; initial unit selling price, $19.50; margin, $11.60, a percentage of margin 
to cost of 146-8 per cent. 

Q. It runs from 135 per cent, 119 per cent, 112 per cent, 108 per cent, 105, 
63, 59, 53, 46, 34, down to 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then men’s clothing department?—-A. Men’s clothing runs from 93-6 
down to 3-3 per cent. 

Q. I observe the last one is Chesterfield overcoats specially priced at $25. 
That synchronizes with a certain advertisement we had placed before us here, 
of a certain large store in Montreal. On November 3, 1933, these people paid 
$24.19—Morgans—and sold for $25, a mark-up of 81 cents or 3:3 per cent?— 
we Yes. 

Q. Then it runs from that up to 93-6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the furniture department?—A. It runs from 154°3 per cent dowr 
as low as 41 per cent. 

Q. You will give us a comparative statement from these figures similar to 
that which you have?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: I think we should file the original report from Mr. Hodgson. 
which is embodied in this printed statement. 

(Report of Creak, Cushing & Hodgson re Henry Morgan and Co., filed, 
marked Exhibit 225.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all the department stores? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, there is a statement from Ogilvy’s. I think we car 
finish that. 


The CuHarrMaNn: All right. 
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Statement No. 3 
JAS. A. OGILVY’S LIMITED 


STATEMENT or SALES AND Gross Prorir ror THE YEAR 1933 


Percent- 
age of | Percent- | Percent- 
Cots of Gross Gross age of age of 
No. Departments Sales Sales Profit Profit Initial Mark- 
to Cost Mark- downs, 
of Sales up etc. 
$ $ $ % % % 
‘ 
Ze) aOresses— Women S.<4.05-50550.4 67, 254 47, 263 19,991 42-3 68-8 26-5 
298 \Coats—— WOMenL Si. xii unto ask Me Sat 50F157 21,220 42-3 61-5 19-2 
Ole SPOLUS Ap Dameleerpe ae ey. seer 35, 491 24,352 11,139 45-7 66-5 20-8 
Alea union Misses: Wiping. 8 erca. a ee 37,990 26,174 11,816 45-1 66-5 21-4 
BO pe (MUM CII, pam cyl es TE ac ae 50, 047 29, 513 20, 534 69-5 90-9 21-4 
Sis | ANioraaVern iS} SLVOER ES She hob ae wack ..e, 94,791 63, 060 81,731 50-3 2-1 11-8 
G04) Chidren’stShoesss) 4a... sae ae 507 260 5,970 2,290 38-3 56-5 18-2 
a7 Underwear yee sy es ee ae 22,750 14, 688 8, 062 Be Ghofs} 64-4 9-6 
20) Mens sHmoishineg ieee 7a ore 93,018 58, 458 34, 560 59-1 70-2 ilvei 
24 Mens Clothing: 2 a 2 awe ae 82, 964 56, 082 26, 882 47-9 68-2 20-3 
257) |\Boysshurnishingss: sss56. eee: 17,859 11,734 6,125 52-1 68-8 16-7 
AP Monch Ohholaninyean se ga g5oscn enone 24,784 15,998 8,786 54-9 63-8 8-9 
63 |Men’s and Boys’ Shoes........... 16, 608 11,094 5,514 49-7 65-7 16 
45% 8\ Humnatucen ee one: ses 4.) See oe 125, 738 99, 056 26, 682 26-9 49-1 22/2 
497 Welandwaress 22 (ac. energies: 46, 220 32,178 14, 042 43-6 52-5 8-9 
15A|MollethGoodse a. ee 38, 505 26, 148 12,357 47-2 55-4 8-2 
G54) Mengs Bummi shun cigs Aa eee ogee 20,908 14, 026 6, 882 49 62-1 13-1 
66:7 Mens @lothimpere sence oe 31, 792 PH) PAN) 9,577 43-1 54-5 11-4 
67) Boy Si Hur nishing: Sess ese ee tee 9,122 6, 072 3,050 50-2 61-3 11-1 
68) |Boysy Clothing: eae) 45. sitnae: 11,427 7,839 3,588 45-7 59-2 13-5 
69 |Men’s and Boy’s Shoes........... 11,159 7,489 3,670 49 57 8 
tie \WomenistShoesieeg sce eas 17, 202 12,544 4,658 37-1 61-5 24-4 
78. |iReady=to-Weale. son ns ees 31,797 21,308 10,489 49.2 66-4 17-2 
(Albee NW GHUDH GV MATa boat ok egg A umRI 6,069 3,468 2,601 715) 89-2 14-2 
80) siElouse Dresses. Aerie, epee 7,992 5, 374 2,618 48-7 58-8 10-1 
SOMeINGIN Eres: Chiser h etcne kn aie el eee 19,309 12, 298 7,011 OM 64-3 7:3 
JAS. A. OGILVY’S, LIMITED Statement No. 1 
SuMMARY oF KEGULAR Starr WAGE RaTES 
(Payroll of 7th January, 1934) 
Total Under $12.00- $15.00- $18.00 
$12.00 $15.00 $18.00 and Over 
Total Regular Staff— 
ARG Galles. HAE Base oo see Pie ae ann tc 425 159 82 Ue 107 
IMS aes ceo cs eect ogee ret a 173 24 29 39 81 
Mem Alene). et. Ga ee eee 252 135 53 38 26 
Sales—Help— 
Ro tally ee eters creer ee 175 50 46 31 48 
Males cee ea abc cgi meses horace tiesag 59 8 8 12 31 
Hemale aig os ee a eee ete 116 42 38 19 Wes 
Workrooms and Store Services— 
oye RAR Ne Aa SM Re Stags 156 50 22 37 47 
Mallee noi 0h ee aan ies creer 86 8 15 23 40 
Premaley 22 sess ee yO aaa 70 42 Ul 14 uf 
Office, ete.— 
MRO tell hs eee ee eS 55 26 13 iG 9 
Malem eaten teenth ae aoe eoeee a 19 5 5 2 u 
Pemale oo) ie atiaer so aren arc eas 36 21 8 5 2 
Kitchen and Waitresses— 
Oba eat SR Ger ea ig eels Sage ae 389 33 1 2, 3 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you just proceed with Ogilvy’s?—A. James A. Ogilvy’s, Limited: 
This business was established in 1866 and was bought by its present owners in 
1928. It is a privately owned company and there are no outside shareholders. 
Sales for the past ten years have been as follows:— 


Year ending 31st January— 


eat hb diec.o8 dao sage One oe ib CemrlO LABOR ND. [oid mie aria hiG Clr nae cy ea $2,069,160 
Orr ete EE AL ea erie ice Vag ea ier eine) Se elk ones 0's 1,994,894 
NOR epee ee tee eee ee atresia) |e sqipei d's el, eve is Pa AT) 
DAB AERP eeeid ALI. MRP EA ey Re. HL MIS ce cea ES RianT ae is) abe cua 2,284,299 
TRAD as ORI oie aimee toc a on cea Nene Hie Saal Csr ras anne) 2,570,757 
WE ice eo bio dba gceng bile OMe Ola AN Use mcm eS lamar a earner 3,182,224 
NOSES Sep acer ae fe Scns tered et ck: oe Aotae ade. aE a bee 3,041,195 
IRD. 8 8 ote an Ecuchoe SS Data) moieties RP OIe He Re PreIn cine ric an cr acetamnte) 2,959,676 
ES) oA TOS He baw i Oe” ise ae ettanes etic aaa ann Sinmun ueesaieh 2,368,246 
Bb amaei nd dials aigeiauie Spc unl O8 Bio ede ene (oie recente men 2,401,914 


With regard to employees’ remuneration, a commission of one-half per cent 
and in some cases one per cent of sales is paid in addition to regular wages, and 
certain bonuses are occasionally paid also. 

Statement No. 1 shows the results of an analysis of the pay-roll of January 
7, 1934, after adding to the basic wage rate the average weekly commission 
varned by each employee in January. In this connection it should be noted that 
the volume of sales in the month of January is considerably lower than in some 


other months of the year and the commissions earned in that month, therefore, | 


would be lower than those of some other months. 
Mr. Youna: These are weekly rates, not monthly. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Wirness: The minimum wage for inexperienced juniors is $7.20. The 
present management has been operating the business since 1930 and during that 
time, due to difficult business conditions, no definite arrangements have been 
decided upon with regard to many features of employment benefits, insurance, 
pensions, and items of that nature. 

The policy with regard to holidays has varied. In 1933, all those with over 
two years’ service and seniors with over six months’ service received one week’s 
holiday with pay. In the previous two years all employees received one day’s 
- holiday with pay for each month of service, with a maximum of 12 days. All 
regular members of the staff, both full and part time, are paid for all legal or 
special holidays. 

Bonuses have not been paid since 1930, but in that and prior years they 
ranged from $10 to one day’s pay for each completed year of service. In special 
sales events, which are held from time to time, bonuses are sometimes given or 
holidays granted with pay. 

A discount of 10 per cent is granted to employees on substantially all pur- 
chases and the management has calculated that in the year 1933 these discounts 
were the equivalent of approximately 35 cents to 40 cents per week to a person 
earning $12 per week. 

Statement No. 3 is a statement of gross profits, cost of sales and mark-ups 
of some of the departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take women’s dresses?—A. 42-3 per cent maintained mark-up. 

Q. We have here an illustration which we have not had in the others, which 
is rather interesting. In this case you have the percentage of the initial mark- 
ups?—A. The percentage of initial mark-ups and the percentage of gross profit 
to cost of sales. 

Q. What is the amount in the case of dresses?—A. Women’s dress, 42-3 
per cent. 
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Q. That is maintained?—A. Maintained. 

Q. What about the initial?—A. 68:8 per cent. 

Q. And the amount of mark-down?—A. 25-6 per cent. 
Q. On that department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the regular policy, or did they do that because they could not sell 
at that initial mark-up?—A. It is what every store does, but it happens that this 
is the only statement on which it is shown, on which the amount of mark-down 
is shown. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The mark-down is big in this case. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, very large. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You mean that they all mark them up and mark them down again?— 
A. The percentages of initial mark-up that we have been showing you, the 
percentages of mark-up that you have been having, are the maintained mark- 
ups of each department after taking care of workroom wages, shortages and 
mark-downs for various reasons. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: We had evidence from some other stores that the mark- 
down in one case was 9 per cent over the whole year, for the whole store; in 
another case the mark-down was 44 per cent. 

Mr. Youne: We thought that was because they could not sell the goods and 
they reduced the price; but apparently it is marked up with the deliberate 
purpose of marking it down. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, no. 

Mr. Factor: It just happens to be. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They mark them up at a certain price originally. They 
carry them for a certain length of time at that mark-up and then reduce them, 
and this is taking into consideration all the reductions that take place. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Younc: J understand. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And as was stated, in seasonal goods or fashionable goods, there is a 
greater variation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or a greater mark-down than in standard goods?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: If I may interrupt, I think in both Eaton’s and Simpson’s 
cases, Mr. Young, it showed that we could not follow to the last unit of the 
order to get the full mark-down. They buy 100 dresses and they will sell 
75 at the original mark-up; they mark them down and sell 15 the first time, 
and they have got 10 left. Then they mark them down a second time, and 
then they have 5 left. Then they mark them down a third time and ‘clear 
them out. 

Mr. Youne: You never got such mark-downs as these. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 
Mr. Factor: You never got a record of mark-downs such as these. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The next is women’s coats?—A. 61-5 per cent was the initial mark-up; 
the maintained mark-up was 42-3 per cent. 


7 
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Q. And the mark-down was what?—A. 19-2 per cent. 

Q. Take, for instance, the men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing, 68-2 per 
cent initial mark-up; mark-down, 20-3 per cent; maintained, 47-9 per cent. 

Q. Boys’ clothing?—A. Boys’ clothing, initial mark-up 63-8 per cent; 
mark-down, 8-9 per cent; maintained, 54-9 per cent. 

Q. There is not the same variation in boys’ clothing. Take hardware.— 
A. Hardware, 52-5 per cent initial mark-up; 8-9 per cent mark-down and 43-6 
per cent maintained. 

Q. And lingerie, at the bottom?—A. Lingerie, 64-3 per cent initial mark-up; 
mark-down, 7:3 per cent; maintained, 57 per cent. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Do you know if this firm buys direct from the manufacturer, or does 
it deal through wholesalers?—A. I don’t know. There was no report made of 
any different practice from what we found in the others. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: Oh, from the manufacturers. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. You have got some examples of price spreads?—A. Examples of price 
spreads statements are Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Q. Underwear runs from?—A. Underwear runs from 131 per cent down to 
52-9 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained mark-up is what?—A. 54-8 per cent. 

Q. The next one is shoes?—A. Shoes run from 264-9 per cent down to 
39-1 per cent. The maintained is 50-03 per cent. 

Q. And men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing runs from 152-1 per cent, the 
highest, down to 50-2. 

Q. And the maintained?—A. The maintained mark-up of the department, 
47-9 per cent. 

Q. And in the case of ladies’ dresses?—-A. In the case of ladies’ dresses, 
a high of 153-5 per cent and a low of 49-4 per cent; maintained, 42-3 per 
cent. 

Q. And you have the wage scale?—A. Yes, No. 1. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Kennedy, Winnipeg) : 


Q. There must be something wrong there, when the high is 153 per cent and 
the low is 49 per cent, to have the maintained at 42 per cent?—A. Those are 
the initial mark-ups. The goods are bought to sell at that, but they have to 
be written down the longer they are in stock. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have here a summary of staff wages?—A. Yes. Total regular 
staff—this is from the pay-roll of 7th January, 1934—of 425. Of them, 173 
were males and 252 females. They are divided into sales help, work-rooms, 
office, kitchen and waitresses. They are again divided as follows: Under $12; 
$12 to $15; $15 to $18, and $18 and over. 

Q. How many are there getting $18 and over?—A. Getting $18 and over 
there are 81 men out of 173, and 26 women out of 252. 

Q. And how many employees getting from $15 to $18?—A. Getting from 
$15 to $18, 39 men and 38 women; from $12 to $15, 29 men and 53 women; 
and under $12, 24 men and 135 women. 

Q. That is a total of 173 men and 252 women?—A. Yes. 

Q. 425 altogether on the regular staff?—A. Yes, on the regular staff. 

Q. All right, thank you. 
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Mr. Factor: Does this finish the department stores? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until 3.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
J. Grant Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Glassco, at the request of the Committee you enquired into certain 
shoe factories in the Province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there were eight of them that you enquired into?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are shoe factories that supply shoes to departmental stores? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you found their names in what way?—A. By following back the 
merchandise advertised by the departmental stores, and by examination of the 
price spreads statements which were prepared by the investigators in these 
stores. 

Q@. That is, with the advertisement of the departmental stores you ascer- 
tained at the departmental store who made these shoes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you followed that back into the factories where they were 
made?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in all cases you made an examination of these particular eight 
factories that did supply shoes to the departmental stores that were so adver- 
tised?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And these included the largest departmental stores?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do these firms specialize in manufacturing for departmental stores 
only ?—A. Some of them do, some of them supply practically all of their output 
to departmental stores, others do a more general business. 


Mr. SommeErviLLE: JI think we will find that as we examine each one. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Does this investigation include the shoe manufacturers of Ontario, or 
just Quebec?—A. Just Quebec. 

Q. Do not department stores get shoes from Ontario factories as well as 
those in Quebec?—A. To a certain extent, but I believe the majority are made 
in Quebec. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In connection with this you have a memorandum. I am going to ask 
you, there are only eight firms enquired into, to take them by letter and not 
py name?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will take this first one, we will refer to it as Company A?—A. 
This company was incorporated under Quebec charter in June of 1932. It 
commenced business as manufacturers of low-priced women’s shoes about 
October, 1932. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Might I ask at this point, Mr. Chairman, if there is a minimum wage 
regulation covering the shoe industry in the Province of Quebec?—A. There is. 

Q. Perhaps at this stage it might be well to deal with that particular phase 
of the matter? 


The Cuamrman: Might I interject: Mr. Boulanger calls my attention to 
an announcement which alfects what we were going over this morning. A change 
has been made in the Minimum Wage Law in the Province of Quebec which 
provides that the Minimum Wage in commercial establishments for inexperienced 
help shall be $7 a week for less than six months; $8 a week from six to twelve 
months; $9.50 from twelve to eighteen months; $11 a week from eighteen to 
twenty-four months, and $12.50 minimum for over 24 months. 


Mr. Hears: How does that compare with Ontario?—A. Slightly lower, 
particularly in outlying districts such as Hull, Three Rivers, and Quebec. 


Mr. Boutancer: They have three classes. 


The Cuatrman: Yes, this is in the second class—Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Hull; in the smaller villages and towns, Chicoutimi, Joliette, Levis, Valley- 
field, Shawinigan Falls, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Thetford Mines, etc., is a $10 
minimum wage with the usual allowances. 


Mr. Heaps: That provides a minimum of $10 after two years? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is in the smaller districts. In Montreal it is 
$12.50 in commercial establishments. 


The Witness: The Company has an authorized capital of five hundred 
preferred shares having a par value of $100 each, and four thousand nine 
hundred common shares, having a par value of $10 each, with approximately 
$38,000 of the capital paid up. The working capital appears to be sufficient 


for current purposes and operations since incorporation have resulted in small 
profits. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The company’s net worth?—A. Is approximately $30,000. The com- 
pany sells to departmental stores, jobbers, chain store organizations and to a 
limited extent to small retailers. During the first nine months of operations 
twenty-three per cent of total sales were made to departmental stores and in the 
succeeding year 13-94 per cent. Do you wish me to refer to customers by name? 

Q. No, you refer to two department stores? 


The CuHatrMan: In Toronto. 


Mr. Youne: Perhaps you had better give us the town in which the factory 
is located and then we will all be on the same footing. The two departmental 
stores which are the largest customers purchased approximately $33,000 in 1933 
and $28,000 in 1934. 


_ An attempt was made to determine to what extent the departmental stores 
enjoyed a price advantage over other retailers but the company’s officials stated 


that they had been requested by their larger customers not to supply compe- 
titors with similar lines. 


As is the case in other shoe companies examined, although the company 
makes but few standard lines, there may be slight variations in shoes manu- 
factured for a particular customer which alter the cost to some extent either 
up or down, and render comparisons extremely difficult. 
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The legal minimum rates of pay applicable to female workers at the point 


involved are as follows:— 
Per Week Per Hour 


Working Week—48 hours 
Experienced workers, having over 24 


months’ experience at the trade.. .. $9 00 1S - 4c, 
Apprentices— 
Hirst, Period of six mOmthe.. ce ce eee aa) 12° 5c. 
Second period of. six moniise: 26 em) ee 0) OU 13-5e. 
Whird period of six Months... eee 2 Cel 14-5e. 
Hourth period of six, monuise 5 4 5) 2) esatnn 16-6c. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is a working week of forty-eight hours?—A. A working week of 
forty-eight hours. 

Q. I thought it was fifty-five hours in certain outlying districts?—A. That 
is in the clothing trade and other trades, the shoe trade is uniform. 

Q. As to minimum rates—perhaps we had better get that for the whole of 
the province and then deal with it as it applies to this particular territory ?— 
A. I will just give you the minimum rates for the whole of the province. They 
are in three scales. The first applies to the City and Island of Montreal and a 
radius of ten miles around and beyond the Island. 

Q. And that is $7 for the first six months?—A. And $8 for the second, $9 
for the third, $10 for the fourth six months, and $11 for experienced workers for 


any with over twenty-four months’ experience. 

Q. Now, outside of the city of Montreal in town?—A. The first division is 
for towns having a population exceeding 6,000 people; apprentice is paid $6 for 
the first six months, $7 for the second, $8 for the third, and $9 for the fourth 
period of six months, and $10 after two years’ experience. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. They are not paid a weekly rate are they, so many hours a week?— 
A. The minimum rate for an experienced worker is $10 for a week of forty- 


eight hours. 
Q. But where an experienced worker only works three days out of six, she 


would only receive pay for the three days, she would not receive the amount of 
the full minimum?—A. It would be pro rata. 

The CHatrMan: Of course we have all these rates on file, and the new 
rates are set forth here. This particular company pays the scale of $9 to 
inexperienced workers, apprentices $6 the first six months, then $7 and $8 for 
the various periods of apprenticeship. 

Q. For a fully experienced worker the minimum wage with this company 
would be $9 a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or 18-7 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You say, this company pays; you mean, this company should pay, 
rather than paid?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Apprentices for the first period would get 124 cents an hour?—A. They 


should. 
Q. For the second six months they should get 135 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 


Q. And for the third they should get 145?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And for the fourth period they should get 16-6 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
The company commenced manufacturing operations about the 1st October, 1932, 
employing local inexperienced operators. From the commencement of manu- 
facturing to the end of 1933 all female employees were paid at the rate of 
10 cents per hour. : 

Q. 10 cents per hour, although the minimum for the first six months of 
apprenticeship was 124 cents per hour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hears: Have you any idea how long it takes one of these girls to 
become experienced? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That does not come in, it is covered by the Act which 
states that for the first six months the pay shall be 12-5 cents per hour, the 
second six months 13-5 cents per hour, the third six months 14-5 cents per hour 
and the fourth six months, 16-5 cents per hour. 


Mr. Hears: It makes this difference, it is possible by the mechanical nature 
of some operations to become experienced in a very short time in a particular 
trade. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 


The CuatrMAN: Of course, that is a question to be dealt with by the 
administrators of the Minimum Wage Law. There is the law. The question 
now is, are they complying with that law, even though that law may be 
unsatisfecatory as it stands. 


The Wirness: At the beginning of 1933 all female operators (with the 
exception of polishers) were paid on an efficiency piece-work basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. An efficiency piece-work basis?—-A. Perhaps if I go on, Mr. Sommerville. 
This system was imtroduced by an industrial engineer and designed to allow 
an operator of 100 per cent efficiency to earn slightly more than the minimum 
wage, according to her experience, under the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec. 

Q. At any rate, starting out at 10 cents an hour as a flat rate for everybody, 
they then commenced to put on an efficiency piece-work basis as the result of 
the advice of:the industrial engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And has that worked out to pay them more or less than 10 cents an 
hour?—A. I believe it has worked out to pay the inexperienced workers less 
than 10 cents an hour. 

Due to the short period that the company has been in operation and to 
the fact that all operations were started with inexperienced workers, the com- 
parison of wages paid to females was restricted to the following:— 


(a) A comparison of the rates paid to operators under six months’ experi- 
ence for corresponding weeks in 1933 and 1934. 

(6) A comparison of the rates paid to operators over six months’ and 
under twelve months’ experience for 1933 and 1934. This comparison 
does not cover corresponding weeks due to the accumulation of 
experience. 


That is statement No. S-1. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: That will go in at this point. 


a 
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The Wirness: The same operators that are numbered 1 to 6 on the top 
part of this schedule are shown earning 10 cents an hour for the 3-week period 
ending 27th April, 1933. 

The second part of the statement shows, for the three weeks ended 26th 
August, 1933, those same operators again still earning 10 cents an hour with 
the addition of several more; and in the last column are shown the wages 
paid to the operators in the same department and presumably upon the same 
operations after the introduction of the piece-work system. 

Operator No. 10 had an average hourly rate of 8-02 cents. 

Operator No. 11, for 3 weeks ended 30th April, 1934, earned an average of 
7-73 cents. 

Operator No. 12 earned 9-85 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 13 earned 6-80 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 14 earned 9-61 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 15 earned 12-50 cents per hour. 

Mr. Hears: What percentage earned the minimum wage according to the 
length of time they had been there? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think that will be developed as we go along. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In any event, in statement S-1, you have 5 of these 6 operators earning 
less than the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: They all earned less than the minimum. 

The Witness: No, 124 cents is the minimum. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is the hourly rate. The hourly rate for one was 
8-02; for another 7-73; for another 9-85; for another 6-80; for another 9-61. 

Mr. Heaps: When they were making 124 cents how long had they been 
in the employ of th. company? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is the first six months. 

The Witness: They might have had as much as a year’s experience. 

Mr. Hears: Then she is getting less than the minimum. 

The Witness: Perhaps I had better answer Mr. Heaps’ question. Of the 
female employees employed by this company 96 per cent are paid less than the 
minimum wage in April, 1934. 

Mr. Heaps: But in this particular case where you said they were getting 
the minimum they were not. 

The CHAIRMAN: She was getting the minimum pay for an apprentice in 
the first six months, Operator No. 15, and that was the highest one of the 6. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then for the three weeks ended 26th August, 1933, the hourly rate of 
these 6 same employees is 10 cents an hour.—A. Is still 10 cents an hour. 

Q. Although at that time they were entitled to 134 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: It may have been the third six months. 

The Witness: They commenced operations in October, 1932; they were 
on the second period. 

Mr. Hears: What date does this apply to now? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: August, 1933. 

The Wirness: Then taking them in April, 1934, Operators doing the same 
work rate as follows:— 

No. 16 received 11-60 cents an hour. 

Mo. 17 reecived 11-70. 
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No. 18 received 10-73 cents an hour. 
No. 19 received 8-77 cents an hour. 
No. 20 received 13-89 cents an hour. 
No. 21 received 13-69 cents an hour. 
No. 22 received 14:02 cents an hour. 
No. 23 received 14-01 cents an hour. 


Mr. Factor: That is all below the minimum wage scale. 

Mr. Hears: Except one. 

The Witness: The difficulty of determining just what the infraction is is 
not having comparable employees. There is a certain turnover but the experi- 
ence is not at all comparable; we took the same operation where we could. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Do they keep on changing their employees taking on mostly inexperi- 
enced help?—A. The turnover is not so heavy in this plant. 

The CHartRMAN: In any case, Mr. Factor, in that second list the one 
receiving the highest—14-17—is receiving less than the minimum wage for the 
second 6 months apprentice. 

The Wirtnsss: A third six months, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A third?—A. Yes. The third period she should receive 143 cents. 
Q. And she was receiving 14-17?—A. Less than the rate for the third, but 
slightly more than the rate for the second six months. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Operators 1 to 6 that you have set out in statement S-1, in the top part 
of the schedule, the same six operators are numbered 1 to 6 in the lower part of 
the schedule?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first being for six months and under twelve months experience?— 
Ay Yes: 

Q. And you have also added there 9 operators who were over 6 and under 
12 months experience?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that indicates that they are still getting 10 cents an hour?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. But then by way of comparison, the two last columns on the right hand 
side of statement S-1 compare the rates for the three weeks ended April 30, 
1934, for 6 other operators?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not the same as the original?—A. 6 operators doing the same work. 

Q. The same kind of work?—A. The same kind of work, yes. 

Q. And over the 3-week period ended the 30th April, 1934, which is 18 
months after the company commenced operations, the lower list of 8 operators 
shows the wages received?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it is in the third period of the 8 persons chosen only one has 
obtained the minimum wage. 


Mr. Factor: Not even one. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
. But you do not know whether those operators are in the third period or 
not?—A. Yes, I think they all are, sir. 
Mr. Heaps: Would not they be in the fourth then if that is the case? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Can the witness tell? 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Tell us when they were engaged, that is, operators 1 to 6?—A. Well, 
operators 1 to 6 were all in the first six months; what we want are operators 
10 to 15. In the outside volumn of the top part of the schedule the operators 
are less than six months experience. In order to get the hourly rates of workers 
having the same experience we have to take different operators because in 
April the first lot had passed out of that experienced category. 

Q. Take operator 23?—A. Operator 23 had over 6 and under 12 months 
experience. 

Q. When was operator 23 engaged, October, 1932?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Take the column operators 16 to 23, what about them?—A. They are 
all over 6 and under 12 months experience. 

Q. Well, that is different from what was stated before?—A. They are in 
the second period. I was mistaken. 

Q. And as operators in the second period under the minimum wage law 
what should they have got per hour?—A. 134 cents. 

Q. So then there are four who are getting less than called for by the law? 
—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Out of the 8?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Another point here, Mr. Glassco, in your table you say there is a 48- 
hour week in effect there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Many of them here worked 55 hours per week, in fact the second week 
it shows everybody worked more than 48 hours?—A. The Act says, Mr. Heaps, 
that the working period for which these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
48 hours per week, and a definition of the length of the week enables you to 
determine the effect of the hourly rate. 

Q. Is there any provision there respecting overtime? | 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Yes, they may work up to 55 hours, in which event they 
would be paid for everything over 48 hours. This was 10 cents an hour they 
were being paid. 

The Witness: They started on a time basis and then when they put in their 
piece-work system it became piece-work for most operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I think an examination of the next schedule with your narrative will 
further illustrate the point raised by Mr. Heaps?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Was there any evidence to show that these girls were actually inex- 
perienced, or were they girls who were taken on who had experience in another 
firm?—A. The only record from which you can adduce their experience is from 
the records of the company. There was not a proper system showing experience. 
This factory is not in a territory where there had been other shoe companies 
operating. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then will you just please proceed with your narrative?—A. Statement 
S-2 gives the current average wages of female operators. It shows that with two 
exceptions all operators working on piece-work were paid at rates lower than the 
minimum wage. ‘There were no bonuses paid to bring these wages up to the 
minimum. 
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SHOE MANUFACTURER “A” 
ScHepuLE or WaGes ror FemaLte EMPLOYEES FoR THREE WEEKS ENDED 27TH APRIL, 1934 


Statement No. S-2 


First Week Second Week 
No. Operation 
Hours Amount Hours Amount 
$ $ 
1. Fitting Room— 
1A Tee, nice anti cpest renee RTI Sewing nese eee 45 6.10 52 6.76 
ES ae teCrahe. yet Sree Notes Meg Pai ee cca ve 54 5.65 48 ys) 
Init NS ORE Ee a Piety bn ces Giger ae Mace or 54 ONG 54 8.05 
a i ee hate Berry erie SOMOS NUN ieee 54 6.75 58 7.05 
Da eee eG MSE Orie oon tGk 6 a Od ey Re aS 54 6.65 54 6.85 
Gir ieee Stee ie eR Ga re eee reas asa ue ot 52 6.15 52 6.25 
Nee aee ete ect i race Rao a hci te cae ee 48 5.65 58 6.25 
(0,9 GR Cork PRR em ee ire ah Gem Sen a ie ad 85 Cota Ce 52 6.10 52 6.15 
Se Geena aye cl cies: cen eee ers aces fale eee ree nnn ee 54 4.65 56 5.10 
ID eee eA ERS GAN Ai a as MOURA A menial ath fa 52 5.76 52 5.85 
DO ee GH AGECtG cpa Caer O eG: Sf PGi Pegs aaa 52 Da10 52 5.65 
Re ek ew tay oude hol aps mala ta ME Too ET. 54 TEM) 56 7.60 
See Ee Leu enc Cm sine iki ep et itehay) Ae 54 Wok 56 7.85 
A ces 2D SM MEAN Be aaah BRAM ORE Sai: Wa os eee 54 6.10 39 4.85 
De ee sae 6 cists reise ieee ne ie nS, eros 45 6.35 58 8.35 
1 OTe Sat OR RN i i Aimee es 8 eos eee oe 54 1.30) 58 7.65 
I (ASR Re Sed RE ae RE aoe SRM CREA Sabre 54 7235 56 7@.05 
PBR ea tis sere Meee aa ae aunts OSE rates aan gut 54 7.80 58 8.35 
Qh OSs Wares Deere nese: ee as etna nea 52 6.85 52 7.05 
7A A aera ap aC ao ahi Ge a pe Oot rk 54 6.35 43 5.59 
De.) wet ccagensee een ee Maree Laas NOCH TOR. tS 50 6.85 54 7.10 
PARE SPIE Paes AY CRA AS op et ee as Aree, Sek 48 5.35 54 6.05 
Pa Ry ea rea eet ebay inh eis Saree NR GU SS ee ee yes 51 5.00 52 5.00 
DEE Pe OIG. AAO AEO RR AE. Se CE ay Be 52 5.55 52 5.45 
PAs eae St CO Se Rrra Br Men Gy Ge nt ge 52 6.10 52 6.05 
QOUES SAAS EECA, EA SOR SUS Oe cers en ope 54 6.10 52 6.05 
Qh RAR Oe SET BE LV EEO. Se 54 6.25 54 6.35 
74S Ria ees SEES Sera cutee Pe ee aes 54 6.85 54 Of 115) 
PN i PR enc dl at aie oR Aad ae ul COMMENT AEC Oe, Uae as 52 5.65 52 5.45 
Oo iy Reeser ears aco eee at a SE ean ee) Saag oz 4.00 52 4.00 
WA ra Le es na Se ar eae a rey Cuneo ae 53 3.50 52 4.05 
OA Ne es a neeee Te renin Bt ad pel ctia Ge te re hi eee 54 5.00 56 5.20 
BE Pe pe cnc eS py cide dans see SSS eA tie aes a 52 3.00 52 3.60 
Soy. Sa a MR a a a pee ag oe deen ee SN laid Ge Sse & ote 52 5.00 
OD SRA REGS TOR ARR) AD Me eae 8 erionsitinocs sae 52 6.65 29 Bell 7 
OG ae eR A ane ene | Dee ess Geen 52 6.85 46 6.45 
SEGRE CR nn RE AI SORE Neely Be Pe Bere eee 52 7.20 56 eh) 
OBr SEE AY RENT. SOASI eee COIR OETA BG 52 710 56 7.75 
BO NCE Ee sot ee es Sel Pt er et Bs Ses 50 6225) 34 4.15 
AQ US SOO NTE een Renn ee EERE elas Neneh ten By) 4.25 54 4.70 
Ch Lier are ae Kat can Cr nae a 4 Marking essen 52 3.00 52 3.00 
BOS PR Hy nC ee, Beane gape eee So ae laa ayer cane 52 2.50 52 2.00 
CEM ne ROME ten oc mantis ae es ieee ray see ca 52 2.50 52 2.50 
BS PS eye OnE Var Penge cca igs atten en 0 52 2.50 52 3.00 
Ais A RR HAI eRe enn A De ECA ARE Sy alec 52 2.50 52 3.00 
AG ye eee gre ya are ee ap ean LRM RRMA EO aes oC euE aso oaks 39 2.50 
17 ee ee eee Readings ay 44 5.22 52 6.05 
TAS ay FO ee a Me ean Pn Geen Ne ea 53 6.50 52 6.50 
APCs er OE Ee Raa crete bc nvelettings ae seeee 54 5.25 57 5.50 
OE OSE OT: SRR ER | ee CCPC ora tae: 52 4.50 52 4.50 
1a) PE Renee EN eM Ca ciaeo nn LEN ois une Sikiving sere 51 6.65 52 7.05 
GRA BOE eh ptialyS (eres Se Eis fo WRGInp en seen 54 4.50 48 4.50 
SSW RRR LL Rie at er Rs Mint he AF Stamping) 034 52 3.00 52 3.00 
BAIS ees pet oe tae galas ae ae Glueing: 5.452 esl Gee be | eee eee 52 2.50 
Ta aC RNa eRe Si a oreladive 5 soe | ae ROO ele ae cer 15.00 
2. Making Room— 
Uae ee ee Meme ai yn ey ca IPolishing® eases 48 7.20 48 7.30 
bY Rue e er tee a aA nee ALS aie og SOG SoS A ye Oe ie 48 7.20 48 7.30 
BB! Leica gpd tigi tes eine Rye tenes peace Fe oa ee eee eee 48 6.50 48 6.50 
it) ie Re eee eae eon eS is Tae GULL a anne ain an 48 7.40 48 7.30 
GO ei ee oi Sa Seo SA eA Da pales en 48 6.50 48 6.50 
EON nines ee Ae en Anes Lie wre Hess Seo ees 48 6.70 48 6.80 
GQiey Lie NSE kee tae | aoe COPE) ge Ee ena 48 6.90 48 6.80 
OB ees ae Rta Se a Sih Eye hae ee eabinae 48 7.40 48 7.30 


Minimum wages for women under Minimum Wage Act of Quebec 
Rates per hour applicable to Municipalities with a population of less than 3,000. 


* Those marked are the only employees paid within the legal minimum wage. 
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Statement No. S-2—Concluded 


Rate per hour, 


Third Week Weekly Average Experience Weekly Average 
Rate (months) 
per hour First Second Third 
Weekly Period Period Period 
Hours | Amount | Hours | Amount | Average Over | Under | of six of six of six 
months | months {| months 
$ $ Cents Cents Cents Cents 

52 7.05 492 6.64 
54 6.05 52 5.58 
53 8.00 532 Cs 
53 7.00 55 6.93 
53 7.05 532 6.85 
52 6.10 52 6.16 
54 6.05 534 5.98 
52 6.35 52 6.20 
52, 5.45 54 5.06 
52 6.05 4 5.88 
44 5.05 492 5.27 
54 Gale 542 7.28 
54 7.65 542 7.53 
54 6.05 49 5.67 
54 8.05 524 7.58 
52 7.45 542 7.48 
52 7.05 54 i lo 
52 8.05 543 8.07 
22 3.06 42 5.65 
52 6.05 492 5.98 
52 7.05 52 7.00 
52 5.75 51} 5.72 
53 6.00 52 5.33 
43 4.75 49 5.25, 
52 6.05 52 6.07 
54 6.31 533 6.15 
54 6.35 54 6.32 
52 7.25 53h 7.08 
52 5.65 52 5.58 
52 4.50 52 4.17 
52 4.50 522 4.02 
54 Sat) 542 §.32 
52 4.00 52 3.53 
52 5.00 EP. 5.00 
52 7.05 442 5.82 
52 7.05 50 6.78 
52 7.65 534 7.53 
52 7.45 532 7.48 
ap 6.02 453 5.47 
52 4.75 523 4.56 
52 3.00 52 3.00 
52 2.50 52 2.50 
52 2.50 52 2.50 
48 3.00 502 2.83 
52 3.00 52 2.83 
52 2.50 453 2.50 
48 5.55 48 5.61 
52 6.50 524 6.50 
54 5.50 55 5.42 
52 5.00 52 4.67 
52 7.15 513 6.95 
52 5.00 512 4.67 
52 3.00 52 3.00 
52 2.50 52 2.50 
Becca si US OOF alco eas a 15.00 

48 7.20 48 7.23 15.06 12 1 ee bois Aa OR i Ae i 15.06 

48 7.50 48 aa 15.27 12 ISR and Sah. Podesta 15.27 

48 7.00 48 6.67 13.89 6 n LPH Rea eta LECH ary Ree ca 

48 7.50 48 7.40 15.42 12 DB) Ol ay OP. eel caper? 15.42 

48 6.70 48 6.57 13.69 6 LIZA al a a ia! BS GOR ere tc 

48 6.70 48 6.73 14.02 6 nO: sh ees Be tee 149025. 0 Awe sD 

48 6.70 48 6.80 14.17 6 TAG. Bes Re. giana Sane es ea 

48 7.20 48 7.30 15221 12 UES} oes SP ETS Racial 12H 

ee ne cic es Sete cc ea cic cae ue scwc ce Mie oa ce ctouta we 12.50¢ 12. $40 14.58e, 
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Q. This statement S-2 shows the wages that are prevailing now?—A. Yes. 
Q. For three weeks ended 27th April, 1934?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The wages actually paid?—A. The actual wages paid, and the hours 
worked, and the average rate per hour based on the three weeks payroll. It 
shows that in the fitting room operators 1 to 55 all work on piece-work and that 
with the exception of two operators all these employees were paid less than the 
minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, 53 out of 55 operators in the fitting room were getting less than 
the minimum wage?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. And these are practically all the girls who work there?—A. These are 
all females. 

Q. These figures show the hours of work 56, 54, 52, 50 and so on all the 
way through, extraordinarily long hours for girls to be working at that operation. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is what the witness is calling attention to. For 
instance, you have the wages shown for the girls. Take the first one who sews, 
45 hours for the first week and earned $6.10; the next week 52 hours and earned 
$6.76; the next week 52 hours and earned $7.05; the weekly average 49% hours 
and an average salary of $6.64, or a rate per hour of 13-28 cents, and she is one 
of those who has had experience of over 12 and under 18 months, that is, she has 
been with the company that long. No. 2 has worked 54 hours the first week and 
she gets $5.65; the next week she worked 48 hours and received $5.05; the next 
week 54 hours and received $6.05, an average of 52 hours per week for those 
three weeks with an average weekly wage of $5.58 and a rate per hour of 10-73 
cents and she has had over 12 months’ experience. The next one works the first 
week 54 hours and get $7.15; the next week 54 hours for $8.05; the next week 
53 hours for $8; an average of 53% hours and get $7.73 or 14:31 cents per hour. 
Then you go further down and you find that there are only two who obtained the 
minimum wage during these three weeks. 


The Witness: Yes. The minimum wage is shown at the foot of each of the 
last three columns, and every one whose actual average wage appears in the 
first column should receive 124 cents an hour. 

Q. Should have received 124 cents?—-A. Yes. One girl out of the 55, the 
forelady, was paid at $15 a week, leaving 54 employees who should have been 
paid 124 cents an hour. Of nine operators who should have received 124 cents 
an hour only one actually received that amount; in the second period of the six 
months’ apprenticeship there are six operators who should have received 134 
cents an hour on the average. None reached that amount. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. I see a number of boys here, Mr. Glassco, six of them receiving about 
$2.50 a week for 52 hours, what age are those boys. 


Mr. Factor: Let us finish the fitting room. 


The Witness: The boys are shown in the experienced column; their rates 
have not been extended into the last three columns because they are not subject 
to the Minirnum Wage Act; but they are shown to be receiving weekly average 
wages of $3, $2.50, $2.50, $2.83, $2.83 and $2.50 for 52 hours, 52 hours, 52 hours, 
502 hours, 52 hours and 454 hours respectively. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. But since that time the Minimum Wage Law of Quebec has been made 
to apply to males, has it not?—A. I think it has been made to apply to males 
who are replacing girls; a girl may not be put out of her position and a boy 
taken on at a lesser rate. 

Mr. Bounancer: I think the meaning of the new amendment is that a 
manufacturer cannot employ a man at a lower wage than he would have to pay 
to a woman. 

Mr. Factor: That is how I understand it. 

Mr. Heaps: Maybe boys work all the time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Wait a minute. These boys were aged from what? What were the 
ages, do you recall?—A. IJ think 15 to 18. 

Q. With reference to the girls that were working in that fitting room, the 
first 34 were engaged in what operation—A. In sewing. 

Q. And the next 7 were engaged in what operation?—A. They were per- 
forating. 

Q. And the next six, six boys, were engaged in what operation?—A. Mark- 
ing. Two girls beading, two eyeletting, one skiving, one lacing, a boy stamping, 
a girl glueing. The forelady is the fifty-fifth employee. 

Mr. Factor: A girl glueing, $2.50. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: $2.50 a week, 52 hours for a girl who was glueing. 

Mr. Hears: She sticks to her job. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Would it not be of interest to the committee, 
Mr. Sommerville, to establish definitely just what the present law is relating 
to males in Quebec, if it is known to the witness? 

The Witness: I don’t know definitely as to the effect of the new amend- 
ment. 

The CHarRMAN: ‘There is an amendment that was made only a month 
ago. 
2 Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): My recollection is to the effect that no 
employer of labour can employ male labour at a rate of pay lower than that 
established by law for females. 

Mr. Bountancer: That is my understanding. I think I gave the bill to 
Mr. Sommerville. 

Mr. SommervittE: I think that was the bill that was proposed at that 
time. 


Mr. Bounancer: It was passed. 
Mr. Factor: It has no reference to boys—adults and males. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Adults and males surely would include them. 


The CHatrMan: Let us get this final point clear—we have broken into 
the middle of it—about the final three columns. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. With reference to the three columns on the right-hand side of the State- 
ment S-2, that indicates that of all these employees who were there for the 
first period of six months, only one out of all received the minimum wage?— 
A. One out of eight. 

Q. And in the second period of six months, of the six employees there 
during that period, none received the minimum wage?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in the third period, those who had been with the company over a 
year and less than eighteen months, only one out of— —A. 33. 
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Q. One out of 33 had received the minimum wage?—A. Yes. The second 
group are operators in the making room, and they are all operating on polishing, 
working 48 hours a week in all cases for each of the three weeks, and receiving 
average weekly wages for those 48 hours of from $6.57 to $7.33. There were 
none in the first six months of apprenticeship. There were four in the second 
period who were all receiving slightly above the minimum wage, in two cases 
half a cent above the minimum wage. There were 4 in the third period of six 
months, all of whom were receiving more than the minimum wage. 

Q. This company ships its goods to certain departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Looking at the mark-up in the mail order catalogue of one of these 
firms, we find— 

Mr. Factor: What is the firm name? 

Mr. SomMervILLE: A firm supplying to these departmental stores. 

(ihe Witness:  Wirm “Ae” 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Supplied by firm “A.” 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It shows the goods supplied at a mark-up of 67-80 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. One item?—A. Yes, one item. 
Q. And another item with a mark-up of 78-50 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Hears: Could you tell us, Mr. Sommerville, how much these firms 
themselves mark up on their own cost of production? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I was going to ask that. 


The Wirness: That is for another branch of the same mail order house, 
the higher mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Were you able to follow back and get the cost of production of these 
shoes in this particular factory?—A. No, sir, not in connection with these 
purchases. We followed back several specific purchases or sales made to 
departmental stores and obtained the management’s estimate as to the cost. 
But the company has no cost system which shows accurately how much the 
shoes cost to make. 

Q. And you cannot, therefore, give us the breakdown of their costs?—A. 
No. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Not for any particular sale. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Not for particular sales. 


Mr. Heaps: Have you got that in a more general way? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Can you give it to us in any other form, or indicate it to us in any way? 
—A. Possibly best by describing the operating results of the company. 
Q. All right?—-A. For the year ended June, 1933, the company’s sales were 
$150,000, upon which they made a gross profit of $23,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the shoe factory?—A. The shoe factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Gross?—A. Yes. Against that they had administrative and selling 
costs of $16,000, reducing the profit to $6,000. They appropriated, for bad 
debts and depreciation of capital assets, another $2,900, leaving a net profit 
before dividends and income tax of $3,400, which is approximately 24 or 24 per 
cent on sales. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. You say in your narrative here that “although the company makes but 
few standard lines, there may be slight variations in shoes manufactured for a 
particular customer which alter the cost to some extent either up or down and 
render comparisons extremely difficult.” Did you see any of these specifications 
that were furnished to them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether they required the boot to resemble a good one, 
although it was not quite so good?—A. In talking to the manufacturers about 
comparable prices, they say that buyers will ask for a shoe to sell at a certain 
price, and it may closely resemble one of their standard lines. If they can 
produce the shoe at a price to give them a spread and still meet the retailer’s 
price, they will change the specification slightly and make it. 

Q. They will make a slightly inferior shoe look like a standard one, is that 
it?—A. I presume it would look like it in some cases, yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any effort to deceive the public in the quality of the shoes?—A. 
I don’t think so, sir. 

Q. Nothing like that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I notice in your narrative you say that departmental stores received 
13-94 per cent of the supply from this shoe company “A.” To whom were the 
other 86 per cent sold?—A. To jobbers, chain store organizations and small 
retailers. Perhaps I can give you the breakdown of that. The sales to depart- 
mental stores in this particular period, the second period, were $36,000; sales 
to boot and shoe chain stores, jobbers and retail stores were $224,000. I am 
afraid I have not got the breakdown except of the departmental stores. 

Q. What were the total sales in that year?—A. $260,000. 

Q. $260,000, and 14 per cent supplied to the departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can figure out that the balance were supplied to jobbers and who 
else?—A. And retail stores and chain stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is not possible for you to find out whether they made a profit on their 
sales to the departmental stores or a loss, or whether they made up any loss by 
sales to retail stores?—A. It would be a very lengthy thing to determine, and 
it was not, in the time at our disposal. 

Q. Will you just continue with your narrative? You were dealing with the 
wages of the female operators. 

Mr. Factor: Pardon me before you start that. I don’t want to appear to 
hold any brief for the departmental stores. The only reason I point this out 
is that here we have singled out two departmental stores because they have re- 
ceived 13 per cent of the supplies of that manufacturer, and 87 per cent goes to 
other stores. We don’t go into the other stores to analyze it and follow it up. 
We just take the departmental stores. Then we have a schedule of wages that 
sort of links the two together. I think that is not quite the picture to present 
to the public. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not got through yet, Mr. Factor. We are bringing 
forward some evidence regarding general stores, general retailers. 


Mr. Facror: They should be all grouped together. It is a shocking picture 
of wages that is being presented to us, and we are linking the two departmental 
stores with that manufacturer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not two. There are four or five. 
Mr. SomMeERVILLE: All of them. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are nine, anyway. 
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Mr. Heaps: I think it is a fact that we established that no retail stores, 
either departmental or otherwise, have anything to do with the fixing of wages; 
parang the firm started just two years ago and fixed their wages at 10 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Factor: Quite so. That is why I am making the point. Why single 
out, in the narrative, the ultimate source of 13 per cent of the sales to these 
departmental stores without also dealing with the others who received the product 
as well? None of them are responsible for the standard of wages in the shoe 
factories. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You will remember there were put into the evidence, at 
the beginning of the inquiry, certain statements as to advertisements of shoes, 
and the committee requested that these be followed back into the factories to 
find out where they were made. The result was they were followed back in a 
number of cases, to give the committee the evidence that they desired as to 
what happened in those factories. 

Mr. Youna: Yes, the people that made these complaints said that certain 
stores were responsible for the low wages in the factories. It is just possible we 
may find that the complainants are responsible, or equally as responsible as those 
of whom they complain. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: When the story or the series is completed, it will be for 
the committee to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN: What we are dealing with now are the facts of the case. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, I know; but we are presenting it in a way that I certainly 
think is not a complete way of presenting it. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think you will find, by the time that we get through 
the eight cases that are being presented to-day, a very fair statement of what 
the position is, or the relationship at any rate. 

Mr. Epwarps: Another fact, Mr. Sommerville, is that the specifications for 
these shoes were such that they had to pay much lower wages in order to fill the 
specifications at that price. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That may have been. 

Mr. Epwarps: Would that not be considered? 

Mr. Factor: That is a point we should investigate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we proceed with what we have got. I think we 
have gone pretty far. 

Mr. Nasu: Perhaps I might say that our reference only covers departmental 
stores. We could not go into the others. 

Mr. Youne: Your instructions were to investigate the purchases of depart- 
mental stores? 

Mr. Nasu: Yes. 

ai Youne: You were instructed to investigate their purchases and nobody 
else’s? 

Mr. Nasu: No. 

Mr. Factor: That is the point I am making. There is a very dismal picture 
of wage conditions presented. Your instructions were to trace these shoes and 
confine it to those sold to departmental stores. From the figures, departmental 
stores only got 13 per cent. In all the other eight cases you have only traced 
them to the departmental stores. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. 

Mr. Facror: That is the point I am complaining about. 

Mr. Epwarps: Have you the percentage for jobbers, Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Nasu: Not as separate from chain stores and retailers. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The year before you had 33 per cent?—A. 23 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, let us proceed?—A. We come to the male employees. 

Q. Now, you were saying there was no bonus paid to bring these wages of 
the female employees up to the minimum?—A. No. 

Q. And you have been dealing with female employees regarding whom 
there is a minimum wage law in force?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say as to male employees?—A. No complete record was 
available of the hours worked by male employees. The records which were 
available, however, and information supplied by the management, indicated 
that male employees in 1934 were receiving the following wages: 44 or 63-8 per 
cent of the total received 10 cents per hour or less. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were these grown-up males or what?—A. They would be grown-up men 
and boys; boys from 15 to 18, I think. 


By the Charman: 
Q. All right, will you continue?—A. 16 or 23-2 per cent of the total received 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour; 8 or 11-6 per cent received from 15 to 20 cents, 
and 1 or 1-4 per cent received from 20 to 25 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
That was 69 male employees?—A. Yes. 
How many female employees were there in that plant?—A. 63. 

Q. A total of 182 employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. About fifteen families are employed on certain 
operations in their homes. This practice was first started in January, 1934, and 
officials stated that the average earnings per family per day is approximately 
$1.50, which is said to represent the equivalent of at least ten hours of adult 
labour. Officials state further that the work sent out in this fashion is per- 
formed by both children and adults of both sexes. 

Q. You didn’t follow that back?—A. No, we didn’t follow that back. 

Q. The statement of the officials was accepted?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: That was quite enough. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do they take the machine home to do the work on, or is this hand work 
that they do at home?—A. I think it would be principally hand work. There 
might be some simple sewing operations which would be done by pedal machines 
in the home, but I think it was mainly perforating and marking. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That is the earning of the family?—A. That is what the officials said. 
Q. $1.50?7—A. $1.50 a day. 


Bayi Heaps: 
Q. And they work on a piece-work basis in the homes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. You don’t know what hours they put in at home?—A. No; only the 
officials said that $1.50 would represent about 10 hours of adult labour. 


Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. About in line with the wages in the factory?—A. Yes, about that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, will you continue?—A. An attempt was made to secure infor- 
mation as to the cost of specific purchases made by the departmental stores 
but due to the absence of any complete cost records it was not possible to secure 
this information. 

Mr. Gustav Franeq, Chairman of the Quebec Minimum Wage Board, stated 
that this Company had been fined for violation of the Act. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you got the date when they were fined?—A. I am afraid I have 
not got it here. 

Q. Evidently there has been no change in their methods, so far as wages 
are concerned, even though they were fined?—A. I don’t know whether there 
has been any change since our visit. We were there in May. I can't 
answer that. ; 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. These are the conditions you found in May?—A. Yes, those are what 
we found. 

Q. At that time Mr. Franeq had intimated to you— -—A. They had been 
fined at that time. 

Q. Previous to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we come to company B?—A. I wonder if you would like to have 
me just deal with this company “A” on statement 7 at the back there while we 
are here, it is the last statement I think; or shall we take them all at the end. 

The CHatrMAN: Let us leave that for the moment, it includes them all does 
it not? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: Let us wait till we get through with the others. Take 
company “ B.” 

This company was incorporated on the 24th February, 1919, with an 
authorized capital of 5,000 shares of $100 each. The business was originally 
started by one individual in 1898 who operated as a sole trader until incorpora- 
tion in 1919. The capital of the company is now held by members of this 
individual’s family. 

The company manufactures men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, and 
employs approximately 500 persons. It is in sound financial condition and 
operations for the past five years have resulted in a fair return on the invested 
capital. 


Sales— 

The company’s annual sales have approximated $800,000 of which, in 
1933, 43 per cent were made to department stores or large jobbers. The sales 
records were examined and comparisons made of prices to large and small 
buyers, which indicated that the former enjoyed a price advantage of from 
ten cents to twenty cents per pair of shoes. The company’s largest single 
customer is a department store, which in 1933 made purchases of approximately 
$220,000. 

At certain periods of the year the company carries large stocks of finished 
shoes, and it is the policy to regularly clear distressed or slow moving lines 
at reduced prices to the large buyers. Officials stated that no considerable 
proportion of the whole volume is represented by sales of this nature. 

Officials stated that the company does not sell on consignment and gives 
no advertising allowances or special discounts. 
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Manufacturing Costs— 
This company is the only shoe manufacturer investigated in the Province 
of Quebec which maintains a complete system of costs records. 


Wages— 
The company pays its factory employees entirely on a piece-work basis, 
and follows the practice of discharging any female employee who, for three 


consecutive weeks, fails to earn the minimum wage as established by the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Did you follow up these discharged employees to see what they did for 
a job?—A. I did not, sir. But the fact that most of the female employees 
earned more than a minimum wage indicates that the rates set are reasonable. 
Q. Or that these employees are determined to hold their job?—A. I should 
explain that in this territory there are a large number of experienced shoe opera- 
tors available. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. There is plenty of experienced labour available?—A. Yes. 

The fact that most female employees earn more than the minimum wage, 
indicates that the rates set are reasonable. 

The company maintains complete records as to the experience and number 
of hours worked by female piece-workers, but no such records are available 
regarding male employees. 

Statement S-3 shows that the average hourly wage earned by a group of 
both experienced and inexperienced female workers for selected periods in 
1933 and 1934, and the average weekly earnings in the same periods of a group 
of male piece-workers. 


StareMent No. 8-3 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “B” 


STATEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE WAGES AND RATES OF A REPRESENTATIVE. GROUP OF EMPLOYEES FOR 
CERTAIN PERIODS IN 1933 anD 1934 


== 1933 1934 

Female Workers (Representative Group)— cents cents 
Average rate per Houmn(allawOrkerge fae nc gery MRM ige ho. tas o PORE IAE es 23.6 26.4 

Imexpeniencediworkers ce iees. ies th, bei ds OS, 13.5 21.0 

oe be AEIXDERICNCEHRWOLKEIS Nie. Sere hl nk ei ue ee A 25.0 26.5 
Average weekly wages (alliswonkers)m hie Sat te, FItke. Ate SEN LP ae W115 10.26 
IexpenienCeGawOLkersaseirss eet een cr ee 5.56 6.96 

cs os xpenenceaawonkersieem) (as. yh wht Wi. poomce 2S 10.86 

Note.—Out of a group of 40 representative workers only six are classified as 
anesperienced, and only one worked for a full week of 48 hours in either 
period. 

In the 1934 period examined only four workers worked for a full week 
of 48 hours. 

Male Workers (Representative Group)— $ $ 
GuitmesWepte Awerace weekly CAIMINGS: 5... 06 bho osc sie chanseotiee oF ode 16.04 12753 
Sole fitting Dept. ef dull adhe a iciparsss bapa sicaeicies ae x ep pate eat 16.54 15.35 
Sole cutting Dept. i MP. i iat e CE id ft aE ed 16.04 14.66 
Treeing Room Cues ar ase OSG Seer ee sesame IPAEGP) 12.75 
Bottoming and Lasting Depts., Average weekly earnings.................. 20.58 16.06 
Hinishinew ent) Average. weekly earnings: i 42 65057 6) WSIS BOR LL 29.01 25.40 
Awerive weeklyaearminpss all departments: -. 050. ee. <- ch oes se eee ooo. ce 19.88 16.79 


Norse.—The comparison of earnings of male employees is based on groups of 64 and 59 men in 1933 
and 1934 respectively. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How many female workers are there out of the 500?—A. I think about 
200, I am not sure of that, I have not got it in my hands. We only analyze 
a certain representative group to get the trend of wages between 1933 and 1934, 
and to test as to the compliance with the Minimum Wage Scale. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes.—A. The schedule shows that for female workers the average rate 
per hour of all workers increased from 23-6 cents in 1933, to 26-4 cents in 
1934; the rates for inexperienced workers have increased from 13-5 to 21 cents 
an hour; and experienced workers from 25 to 26-5 cents an hour. Now, the 
next three amounts show the reverse of that, due to the fact that the hours 
worked in 1933 were greater than those worked in 1934, so that the comparison 
is rather the average hourly rate. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is, the actual earning?—A. These are the actual earnings. The 
actual weekly rate without a record of the hours is not in itself indicative of 
the true wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is your note on that—out of a group of 40 representative workers 
only six are classified as inexperienced, and only one worked for a full week 
of 48 hours in either period? In the 1934 period examined only four workers 
worked for a full week of 48 hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the average earnings of all workers for 1934 was $10.26 for inex- 
perienced workers?—A. That was the average of all. 

Q. For inexperienced workers it was $6.96?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And for experienced workers it was $10.86?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. These are both male and female?—-A. These are all female. I do not 
know whether that would be the average for the year, that is for the purposes 
which we selected, which are normally fair periods of operation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. Now then, that is the condition with respect to female workers? 
—A. Yes. Male workers are all shown on average weekly earnings due to the 
absence of any record of the hour, and they are taken for the same period as 
the female. 

Q. Yes.—A. So that they show a considerable decrease from 1933 to 1934. 
In the cutting department the average weekly earnings were $16.04 in 1933 
and $12.53 in 1934; in the sole fitting department the average weekly earnings 
were $16.54 in 1933, and $15.35 in 1934; in the sole cutting department the 
average weekly earnings were $16.04 in 1933, and $14.66 in 1934; in the treeing 
room the average weekly earnings were $12.52 in 1933, and $12.75 in 1934; 
in the bottoming and lasting departments the average weekly earnings were 
$20.58 in 1923, and $16.06 in 1934; in the finishing department the average 
weekly earnings were $29.01 in 1933, and $25.40 in 1934; and the average 
weekly earnings for all departments was $19.88 in 1933, and $16.79 in 19384. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for males?—-A. That is for men. 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was that due to a decrease in the hours worked?—A. Apparently, sir, 
there is no record of hours. The average trend of girls’ wages as most of the 
weekly earnings would indicate has been toward working shorter hours. 

Mr. Heaps: Has there been any change in the operation of this firm in 
the past three years? 

Mr. Youne: The rates have increased very considerably from 1933 to 1934 
for females. 

The Witness: J think possibly that was in some degree due to the minimum 
wage act coming in. It became effective only on October 1, 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Oh, yes, and that may account for some of the adjustments and that 
might bring up the average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. But these regulations which have been put into effect do not directly 


affect male labour?—A. No. 
Q. Has there been any change in the rates of pay there?—-A. Not that we 


know of, sir; not that we had any evidence of. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. This company seems to have paid better wages and made better profits 
than the other company, can you explain that?—A. They are a well estab- 
lished firm, and I think they operate efficiently; they have a good connection 
and a good reputation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They have been established a long time?—A. And they have a good 
labour supply. 

The CHAIRMAN: In regard to the question raised by Mr. Heaps, and the 
one asked by Mr. Factor a while ago: I have before me the bill, but we have 
not got the act as it was finally passed—I think it passed as introduced. 

Mr. Boutancer: The act passed as it is. 

The CuHatrMan: ‘The bill is known as the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
revised statutes 1925, chapter 100 as amended. It provides that the bill be 
amended by adding thereto after Section 6 thereof, the following section 6A: 
“no male worker may be employed in any kind of work at a rate less than that 
fixed by the order of the commisison for female employees for the same kind 
of work. This Act shall come into force on the day of its sanction.” 

Mr. Hears: That would not necessarily in any way affect these boys 
whom we referred to a few minutes ago and who were receiving $2.50 per 
week for a 50-hour week, because there has been no rate fixed by the Board for 
that class of work. 

Mr. Facror: It may be glueing operations. 

Mr. Hears: All right, with glueing operations. 

The Witness: Officials state that the workers in this plant are highly 
efficient, and that it is the practice to charge back losses on damaged shoes 
to the employees responsible. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is there much of that?—A. I do not know definitely how much there is. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now we will take company C. 


This company was incorporated by Quebec Charter in 1922 with an author- 
ized capital of $99,000. It commenced operations in a Quebec city and 
continued there until 1925 when it became insolvent and compromised with its 
creditors at 50 cents on the $1 on unsecured claims. Arrears of rent were 
settled by the issue of bonds and the operations were then moved to a town 
in Quebec. 

“On 12th January, 1927, Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained where- 
by the authorized capital became $25,000 preferred stock and 749 shares of 
common stock, no par value. At the time of this reorganization second mortgage 
bonds were issued for cash and subscribers received a bonus of 20 shares of 
common stock for each $1,000 bond. These shares were subsequently purchased 
by the three Directors, who now jointly hold a majority of the common shares. 


This company manufactures men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 


During the past five years the company has earned small profits consis- 
tently, on an average turn-over of $175,000 per annum. 


Sales. — 

During the past four years approximately 50 per cent of the company’s sales 
have been made to departmental stores. The largest single customer in 1933 
was a department store, which purchased merchandise amounting to approx- 
imately $40,000. The sales records were examined to see whether departmental 
stores purchased more cheaply than smaller retailers. No comparisons were 
possible on special lines but the company’s regular sales appeared to be made 
at the same prices to all classes of buyers. 


Wages.— 

In this factory all labour is paid on a time basis, and certain operations, 
such as the cutting of soles, are contracted for on a quantity basis. 

Q. In the factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the employees take these contracts? 


The CuarrMan: It is virtually piecework. 


The Wirness: Yes, it is virtually piecework, but it may involve two or 
three employees. 

An analysis was made of the payroll for the two weeks ending 28th of April, 
1934, and the hourly and weekly wages of male and female workers were calcu- 
lated. The results of this analysis are set out on Statement S-4. The wage 
rates in this company are, particularly in the case of male employees, consider- 
ably lower than those in effect in some other factories examined. The Com- 
pany employs 29 men and boys who received less than 10c per hour and whose 
average wage for the period examined was $2.85 per week. 
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STATEMENT No. S-4 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “C” 


ScHEDULE or AVERAGE WAGES Par AND Hours or WorkK PER WEEK COMPUTED FROM PAYROLL For Two 
WEEKS To 28TH Aprit 1934 


Number | Number | Wages Average Wage Average 
Class of labour of of received hours 
workers hours Per hour } Per week | per week 
$ cts. § 
All factory hands (including foremen). . 140 15,691 | 2,190.46 14.0 Heth) 55 
Men and stags (excluding foremen)...... 89 10,051 | 1,222.69 12.2 6.71 55 
Women: (alltclasses)k 2.) cee. 45 4,979 716.27 14.4 (earl 48 
Men (10c. per hour and up).............. 60 6,847 | 1,056.94 15.4 8.47 55 
Stags (all males at less than 10c. per 
OUD) Eee he een cn. 29 3, 204 165.75 5.2 2.85 55 
Apprentices (less than 10c. and more 
HOGIN Hey ere VoD) oes Ss eee Gages ye 15 1,746 118 .28 6.8 3.74 55 
*Boys (5c. per hour and less)............ 14 1,457 47.47 BIK74 1.76 55 


*These boys are all at least 14 years of age. 


This average for all workers reflects both the low scale of wages generally, 
and the high percentage of cheap labour employed. The foremen are paid an 
average of $20.29 per week, flat rate. The men and boys average 55 to 60 hours 
work a week. 

These figures were taken directly from the payroll, as made up by the 
company, and analysed in the supporting schedule. There are no other wages 
paid, and there are no deductions from wages. 

The period represented is a fair picture of the company’s operations at 
present. 

41 male employees are paid less than the minimum wage for women. 


Q. That is, 29 male employees averaged $2.85 per week?—A. Yes. 

Out of a total of 89 male employees, 41 received less than the minimum 
hourly rate for inexperienced females, which is $6 for a week of 48 hours, or 
124 cents per hour. 

Statement No. S-5 shows the number of hours worked and weekly earnings 
of a number of employees of this company. 

Q. That is a very bad situation. How many employees were there in this 
plant?—A. Including the foremen, 140. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. You mentioned this company going into insolvency, and compromising 
with creditors at 50 cents on the dollar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were the wage earners taken care of?—A. I do not know, sir, it is a 
privileged claim and if they paid anything to the unsecured creditors they prob- 
ably had to pay wages. 

Q. It is a privilege for a certain time?—A. Up to three months. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The 140 factory workers included the foremen?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the average wage per hour for the two weeks prior to the 28th April, 
1934, was—?—A. 14 cents. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for men, women and foremen?—A. All hands, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And that was an average of how much per week?—A. $7.70 for a 55-hour 
week. That is broken down into men and stags—stags are helpers—women of all 
classes, and men rated at 10 cents per hour and up; stags, apprentices and boys. 

The CHAIRMAN: Extend those as you go along. 


The Witness: Men and stags numbered 89, they received an average hourly 
rate of 12-02 cents per hour or $6.71 per week for a 55 hour week. All women, 
of whom there were 45— 


by Mia.) Faction: 
Q. That is the actual earnings, $6.71 a week?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: For 55 hours. 
Mr. Hears: That is 10 hours a day and 5 hours on Saturday. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That would be 7 hours overtime. 
Mr. Hears: Not for the men. 
Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The minimum wage act fixes 48 hours for the women. 


The Witness: The first schedule for apprentices female is 12-5 cents an 
hour, the average for all men is 12-2 cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. These men in the second line, are they married men, of these 89 men 
how many are married?—A. I am afraid I do not know that, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At any rate all the men on the average got less than the inexperienced 
girl in her first six months, as required by the order of the Minimum Wage 
Board?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: That is $6 for the first six months, then it is a little higher. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For a 48-hour week? 

Mr. Hears: Yes, that is right. 

The Witness: Four men are excluded from that payroll. There were 45 
women of all classes who received an average hourly wage of 14-4 cents or $7.37 
a week for a 48-hour week. 

Mr. Factor: Why do these women earn more than the men? 

Mr. Heaps: On account of the Minimum Wage regulation. 

The Witness: The tendency has been in the last year for the rates to 
women to increase, the rates to men have stood still more or less. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The average rate to women has increased?—A. In most cases. 

Q. Now then, how many men were there getting 10 cents per hour and 
up?—A. 60. 

Mr. Factor: Up to what? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The average of what these sixty men got is what?—A. 15-4 cents per 
hour, or $8.47 a week for a 55-hour week. 

Q. These are the sixty highest paid men in the plant?—A. Yes, that leaves 
29 men out of the 89, who are called stags, and who are all employed at less 
than 10 cents per hour; the average hourly earning was 5-2 cents, and the 
average weekly earning was $2.85 for a 55-hour week. 
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Q. Well then?—A. We have broken down the 29 stags in the next two 
groups: Apprentices at less than 10 cents an hour and more than 5 cents per hour, 
15 of them earning 6-8 cents per hour or $3.74 a week of 55 hours; and 14 voys 
earning 5 cents per hour or less, who actually earned 3-2 cents per hour or $1.76 
for a week of 55 hours. 


Mr. Heaps: There is apparently no evasion of the Minimum Wage Act, 
is there— 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: These are all for men. 

Mr. Hears: I am taking women of all classes, they have 144 cents per 
hour, and I was wondering if there has been any evasion there. 


The Wirness: No, there has not been so far as women are concerned; there 
is a 3 per cent evasion and they are allowed 20 per cent. 


The CHarrMAN: You are assuming, of course, that all these women are 
inexperienced. 


Mr. Hears: 14-4 cents per hour is a little beyond beginning. 


The Witness: We have extended the proper wages for the employees in 
these cases. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. From this manufacturer the departmental stores purchased 50 per cent 
during the past four years?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only thing I can say is, if I were an executive of a departmental 
store I would make an inquiry about these wages before I would purchase goods 
from factories such as these. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These boys you say are at least fourteen years of age?—A. Yes. This 
average for all workers reflects both the low scale of wages generally, and the 
high percentage of cheap labour employed. The foremen are paid an average 
of $20.29 per week flat rate. The men and boys average 55 to 60 hours a week. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is there any regulation under the factory act that you know of which 
regulates the number of hours a boy can work in a factory?—A. I do not 
believe there is, sir. 

Q. Here you have men and boys working a fifty-five and a sixty-hour 
week—?—A. I am afraid I do not know that. These figures were taken directly 
from the payroll, as made up by the company, and analyzed in the supporting 
schedule. There are no other wages paid, and there are no deductions from 
wages. 

Q. I should not think there would be?—A. The period represented is a 
fair picture of the company’s operations at present. Forty-one male employees 
are paid less than the minimum wage for women. 

Mr. Factor: That is not possible now. 


Mr. Hears: Oh yes it is, there are no minimum wage rates in most of the 
provinces that cover minimum rates for men. 


Mr. Facror: According to the provisions of this Act male employees are 
not to get less than female. 


Mr. Heaps: That is for men, if they work in the particular line of work in 
which women are employed. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That is immaterial. 
Mr. Hears: No, it is not. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Read the Act. Let me read this section, this 
is what the Act says—I would like to get Mr. Heaps’ point of view—no male 
worker may be employed in any kind of work at a rate less than that fixed by 
the Order of the Commission for female employees for the same kind of work. 

Mr. Heaps: That is right; you see there has been no rate set by the Board 
for this particular class of work for which women are employed. 

Mr. Sommervit_E: Look at statement S-5, the next sheet, and you will get 
the statement perhaps exemplified there; you have got men working as cutters; 
there are no women cutters?—A. No, very rarely sir. 


Statement No. 8-5 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “C”’ 


STATEMENT SHOWING Hours WoRKED AND WAGES EARNED BY A NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Fifteen days ending Fifteen days ending 
8rd March 1934 18th September 1933 
Rate Rate 
Hours | per hour | Wages Hours per hour | Wages 
$ $ $ $ 
Cutters (Men)— 
1S SIR RAL eA eae ee I CR 1103 0.20 22.10 95 0.18} eon 
Ds saat ORS eagle peep bons 8). 1103 0.143 15.95 100 0.14 14.00 
SNe ea Ra SS SBR A EEN Ss: eR 71 0.09 6.39 100 0.03 3.00 
Rate per Rate per 
week of week of 
48 hours 55 hours 
Fitting (Women)— 

Salthe cc REE A SCURRY ean a gh AAG Be sient 1113 9.00 20.91 100 8.00 14.54 
Es iy a ee et cay eres anv 119 7.00 U7 835) 100 550) 10.00 
Boao, Vase Caren a ge fed Se Raat ale 118} 7.00 17.28 100 5.50 10.00 
CPC COCO en Ie Deore eo oe me omen 1183 7.00 17.28 100 aad) 10.00 
(s} ier, rie Amie Ween ee eure ae Ce 119 9.00 22.31 95 6.50 11522 
Giteu ss cement aia Sea 116} 6.00 14.56 102 6.00 11.12 

Rate Rate 

per hour per hour 
0.30 37.20 100 0.30 30.30 
0.20 22.80 101 0.194 19.69 
0.16 18.32 101 0.15 15.15 
0.09 10.26 99 0.073 7.42 
0.023 Pot al eicgu as ae oa Sal ea ecteraaell DAB a 
0725 31.62 1073 0.25 26.87 
0.163 18.81 1003 0.16 16.08 
0.103 13.75 97 0.09 8.73 
0.25 30.00 101 0.25 2 
0.20 24.00 112 0.20 22.40 
0.174 17.50 913 0.174 16.01 
0.123 14.44 100 0.103 10 50 
0.05 3.10 97 0.03 2.91 

A enema Ai ais capes oc 100 0.13 13.00 


Q. And you have got these men at lasting?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if there are no women working at lasting that is an operation for 
which there is no minimum wage. 


Mr. Hears: There is no provision made for it. 


Mr. Facror: The Act merely says that men employees are not ta be paid 
less than female employees for the same kind of work; it has nothing to do 
whether there was a regulation or order issued for that kind of work. 


The CHariRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Glassco. 
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The Witness: This statement S-5 has been referred to. Do you want 
me to deal with it further? 


The CHatrMAN: Yes, finish it. 


The Wirness: Three men, cutters, received an average rate per hour in 
1934 of 20 cents, the first operator, against 184 cents the previous year; the 
next operator received 144 cents in 1934 against 14 cents in 1933; the next 
received 9 cents against 3 cents the previous year. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. A cutter must be an experienced worker or does he work on a machine? 
It is not a hand operation.—A. I am not quite sure of that, sir. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are all machine operations nowadays. 

Mr. Nasu: I think a lot of them just have a hand stamp. 

The Witness: On women’s shoes the cutting is quite different from men’s 
shoes. 

Mr. SomMerviLLE: The important one got 20 cents an hour there. 


The Wirness: The women are paid on a time basis and the rates are, 
therefore, quoted on a weekly rate. The rate for the first woman in the fitting 
department is $9 in 1934 against $8 the previous year; the second gets $7 
against $5.50 the previous year; the next $7 against $5.50 the previous year; 
the next gets $7 against $5.50 the previous year; the next gets $9 against $6.50 
in 1933, and the next $6 against $6 the previous year; that would be the same 
operator in each case. 

Q. Now then, you come to lasting and you get men earning from 30 cents 
an hour to 24 cents an hour in 1934. The first operator received 30 cents an 
hour in both years; the next received 20 cents in 1934 and 194 cents in 1933; 
the next received 16 cents in 1934 against 15 cents in 1933; the next received 
9 cents in 1934 against 74 cents in 1933; the next received 24 cents in 1934. 


The Witness: 24 cents in 1934, not employed in 1933. 

Q. And the next?—A. The next received 25 cents in 1934 and the same in 
1933. 

Then in the finishing department, the first operator received 164 cents in 
1934 and 16 cents in 1933; the next received 104 cents in 1934 and 9 cents in 
1933; the next received 25 cents in 1934 and the same in 1933; the next operator 
received 20 cents in 1934 and the same in 19338. 

In the sole department, the first operator received 174 cents in 1934 and 
the same in 1933; the next received 124 cents in 1934 and 104 cents in 1933; 
the next received 5 cents in 1934 and 8 cents the previous year; and the last one 
was not employed in 1934 but earned 13 cents last year. 

Q. As against these men’s wages running up to 25 cents an hour, the 
number of them is so small as compared with the total number of men employed 
that in the end the average of the whole staff of men is only 12-2 cents per 
hour.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or $6.71 for a 55-hour week?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: That is about the worst picture we have had yet. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We are coming to some more. 

Mr. Youne: I was just wondering if the wages paid there in the making 
of a pair of shoes compared at all with the duty on an imported pair of shoes. 

The Witness: I cannot say. 

Mr. Youne: The duty is far more than the wages at those rates. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We have the example in this case of one departmental 


store price spreads set before you of the mail order department, purchasing 
86332—237 
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from this company black side leather oxfords made for $1.43, sold at $1.98 or 
a mark-up of 38-5 per cent. Now the next company, Mr. Glasseo.—A. Com- 
pany “D”, sir. The printed narrative on this company has been slightly altered 
due to further information which we have secured since this was printed. 


COMPANY “D” 
ANALYSIS OF PAYROLLS FoR THREE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS IN May, 1934 ann 1933 


Summary of Averages— 


1934 Period 1933 Period 
Average Average Average Average 
Number Weekly Hourly Number Weekly Hourly 
Employed Wage Rate Employed Wage Rate 
Females: 
ixpervenced = ie ae 89 $8 52 18 .4c. 65 $9 44 15.4e. 
JInexperienced.. .. .. 109 5y ak! 1229¢- he, 6 18 11.0ce. 
Ally Hemaless:) =: ee 198 (} 7 15. 6c. 137 1 783 H3e2e: 
Males: 
Eixpenlenced@e a a04. 2 134 to 17.9e. 94 ii, Sys} 18.7c. 
Inexperienced.. .. .. 83 iD ae soe! 54 8 09 NS aro 
All Males cess D7) 6 95 16. 4c. 148 10 31 UW/s(0%e- 


Weekly Earnings of Male Employees— 
1934 Period 1933 Period 


Under $4 per, weekus Ge cet. oe a ee 26 4 
Hrom=—si 4" to $b per weelose: 7 ee ee eee 54 7 
5: toli6 per? week. <7 aoe Auer ee Bee aie 26 10 
6,t0,: 37) Demawicek:. Giuciydeueys cof Roe ee 28 30 
7 to. 8 per weels. 0 es ose oe ee ee ily 11 
8. toy 9 -percweeke. oo ire Gaps ee Sees 17 13 
9 to: L0) peraweek:.cccestyan steieat ee be 21 7 
10;:to,” Vl per. weeks. ae Soe eee 12 6 
TT tor 12 “per” week. 428s" (Sk. SS. Ae Uaeae 12 9 
12: to, ASispentwweelkte wires De tee eee ee 4 9 
IB sto, 4 yper weeks... 8 weet ke ee 1 12 
Wa toe be per weekrey, . ce ure eect mane 2, 5 
I15ttoi “6 per iweek: 120s) Si. cee ES es 1 6 
16° to: Wikemer: week.) so. Semen ceo ioe — 5 
Lito. We" per =weelae 7) ate pea ee) eee — 9 
US: toed per sweek:. sh. . oy Renee Gea ee il 8 
19: to’ 20. per! -weekk: 2. t95 85.2 — 2 


| 
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The Witness: “ D”’ Shoe Company. This company was incorporated under 
Quebec charter in March, 1926 with an authorized capital of $30,000 in 6 per 
cent Cumulative Redeemable Preferred shares and $19,000 in common shares. 
On 23rd August, 1927, Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained to change the 
name of the company to the name it now bears. 

The company makes women’s McKay single sole shoes and its factory is 
located in a country district in the province of Quebec. 

During the past five years the company’s sales increased approximately 75 
per cent, to a total for 1933 of $650,000. It made substantial profits each year 
and dividends were paid regularly on both the common and preferred stock, 
large disbursements being made in 1930. The investment in fixed assets in- 
creased from $20,000 at the end of 1931 to $96,000 at the 31st October, 1933, 
and as a result the working capital has been materially reduced. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Extensions to the factory?—A. Yes, sir, since 1930. 
Sales 

Since 1930, over 90 per cent of the company’s sales have been to departmental 
stores. In 1933 sales to one departmental store were approximately $350,000, 
and sales to another were about $250,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, $600,000 out of $650,000 to two stores?—A. Yes, to two stores. 
The company employs no travelling salesmen, and sales other than to depart- 
mental stores are practically all to jobbers. The same shoes are not sold to both 
departmental stores and jobbers. 

As a result of this sales policy, the company has had no bad debt losses 
and its selling overhead is very much lower than that of manufacturers who sell 
more generally to the small retailer. 

It is the company’s policy, at the end of each season, to dispose of distressed 
or slow moving merchandise at less than regular selling prices. 

Mr. SomMervitte: I wonder what would happen to a company selling 90 
per cent of its output to two stores, if those two purchasers happened to go else- 
where, where they were paying lower wages? 

Mr. Youne: I wonder what would happen to the company if they were not 
able to sell anything to either of these two stores. 


The Cuatrman: There is no doubt about it they are benefactors. 


The Witness: Wages. 

All employees are paid on a time basis and the rates paid are very low, 
substantial infringements of the Minimum Wage Act being noted. 

The pay-rolls were analyzed for three consecutive weeks in May, 1933 and 
1934 and the following averages obtained. 


DB Vr Eneans 


Q. Were there any prosecutions taken against that firm?—A. I do not 
believe those people have been prosecuted, sir. 


iy), Mae. AY oung 


Q. Did you make any estimate of the labour cost there is in producing a 
pair of shoes in any of these factories?—A. Yes, I can tell you, sir, in some of 
the others. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will get an analysis, Mr. Young. 


The Witness: This analysis is divided in two sections—1934 period and 
1933 period. 


Females——There were 89 experienced females employed in 1934 at an 
average weekly rate of $8.52 or an average hourly rate of 18-4 cents so that 
there has been an increase in the amount per hour earned, but due to a smaller 
number of hours worked there has been a decrease in the weekly earnings. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For experienced females?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, in that connection, is there a larger proportion of inexperienced 
females than is provided by the Act?—A. Yes. The Act provides for 50 per 
cent of apprentices and inexperienced workers. 

Q. And here you have 109 as against 89?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now the next having to do with males?—A. There were 134 experienced 
males employed in 1934 at an average weekly rate of $7.70, or an average 
hourly rate of 17-9 cents; in 1933 there were 94 experienced males employed 
at an average weekly wage of $11.58, or 18-7 cents. 

Q. Now, experienced males to the number of 134 were paid a smaller wage 
per hour than the 89 experienced females?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. The inexperienced males, of whom there are 83 in 1934, earned 13-9 
cents an hour or $5.72 a week compared with wages paid to 54 inexperienced 
males in 1933 of 13-7 cents per hour and $8.09 per week?—A. Yes. 

86332—2373 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Can you give any reason why they have such a large number of in- 
experienced persons employed there?—A. This again is a new territory for 
the manufacture of men’s shoes; it is not a territory in which there might be 
expected to be found a large labour supply available. The minimum wage for 
experienced females is 18-7 cents per hour and it will be noted that the average 
of all such workers was in the 1934 period only 18-4 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So that for all the workers they got less than the minimum wage?— 
A. On the average. 

Mr. Factor: And some of the males got less than less. 

The Witness: The proportion of females classified as apprentices is 55 
per cent as against the legal limit of 50 per cent. 

Of the female apprentices 83 per cent received less than the minimum 
wage and 20 per cent of the experienced workers were paid less than the legal 
rates. The extent of the underpayment was substantial and 107 female workers 
who should have received an average minimum of between 13-5 cents and 16-6 
cents actually were paid at an average rate of 12-9 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 107 of them?—A. Yes sir; they should have been paid between 13-5 
and 16-6 cents and they actually averaged 12-9 cents. The wages paid to male 
employees were reduced from the 1933 to the 1934 period while the rates of the 
females increased. 

Q. Men got lower rates this year than last?—A. Yes, and the wages to 
women went up. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there any union of these shoe workers in the province of Quebec?— 
A. No sir. 

Q. They are not unionized?—-A. No. Approximately one half of the in- 
experienced men work at an hourly rate of 10 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. One half of the inexperienced men worked at an hourly rate of 10 
cents?—A. Of the 83 inexperienced men one half approximately worked at an 
hourly rate of 10 cents. 

In October 1933 the working week of the factory was changed from 60 
hours to 48 hours and this has decreased the weekly earnings by a considerable 
margin. The weekly earnings of male employees in the two periods examined 
were as follows,—and that is the schedule on the bottom half of the analysis 
that was handed i in and put in the record. Those are average weekly rates of 
the men falling into the different classes. 

Q. The 48 hour period is the period that now prevails?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And last year there were 4 men who earned under $4 a week?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. And there are 54 men earning from $4 to $5 a week?—A. Yes sir and 
7 last year. 

Q. And 26 men earning from $5 to $6 per week?—A. Yes, and 10 last 
year. 

Q. And 28 men earning from $6 to $7 a week?—A. As against 30 last year. 

Q. How many men earning $7 or under?—A. In 1934 there were 134. 

Q. 134 men in 1934 are earning less than $7 a week working 48 hours a 
week?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And then there are 12 men earning from $7 to $8 per week?—A. Yes, 

sir, and 11 in 1933; 17 earning from $8 to $9 in 1934 against 13 in 1933; 21 
earning from $9 to $10 per week in 1934 against 7 in 1933; 12 earning from 
$10 to $11 in 1934 and 6 in 1933; 12 earning from $11 to $12 in 1934 against 
9 in 1933; and then they drop off in the 1934 period; 4 earning from $12 to $13 
per week in 1934 against 9 in 1933; 1 earning from $13 to $14 in 1934 against 
12 in 1933; 2 earning from $14 to $15 in 1934 against 5 in 1933; 1 earning 
from $15 to $16 in 1934 against 6 in 1933; none earning from $16 to $17 in 
1934 against 5 in 1933; none earning from $17 to $18 in 1934 against 9 in 
1933; 1 earning between $18 and $19 in 1934 against 3 in 1933; none earning 
from $19 to $20 in 1934 against 2 in 1933. 


Q. Then in that company we find we have had some evidence of spreads 
in some of the departmental stores. Company “D” supplied some of the depart- 
ment stores, one item women’s shoes supplied at $1.10 a pair sold at $1.95, an 
initial mark-up of 76:95 per cent. Another item, brogue oxfords bought at 
$1.22 sold at $1.98, mark-up 78 cents or 62-3 per cent; another item bought 
at $1.22 sold at $1.98, mark-up 76 cents or 63 per cent. Then calf skin shoes 
$1.32, sold for $2, mark-up 68 cents or 51-5 per cent; black pumps $1.32, sold 
at $1.98, mark-up 66 cents or 55 per cent. Another item $1.17, sold at $1.69, 
a mark-up of 44 per cent. In another company that has been before us, the 
goods from company “D,” shoes, bought at $1.44 sold at $2.29, a mark-up of 
70-90 per cent; and three other items, 67-80, 67-80 and 65 per cent. 


Now, let us have the next company, company “EK” ?—A. The next company 
was started by a family in 1865, and was incorporated under Quebec charter 
in 1903 with an authorized capital of $40,000. In March, 1933, certain members 
of the family withdrew from the company and voluntary winding-up proceed- 
ings were instituted. Letters patent were obtained in July, 1933, incorporating 
the company under its present name and giving effect to an authorized capital 
of $80,000, of which $41,300 is paid up. The capital is all held by the family 
or employees of the plant. The company makes men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes. 

The company’s operations resulted in small annual profits up to 1933, in 
which year, due to the reorganization, the plant was closed down for a period 
and an operating loss was suffered. The investment in inventories is relatively 
high, but the working capital appears sufficient for current needs. The com- 
pany experienced heavy losses in bad debts during the past four years. 


The greatest part of the company’s business is done with small retailers, 
the department stores and jobbers only taking 2-3 per cent and 18-7 per cent 
respectively of the company’s output in 1932, and 3-4 per cent and 12-8 per 
cent in 1933. 

The company issues standard price lists for each range of shoes as A, B 
and C price lists, the A being the lowest range and the prices at which sales 
are made to buyers with good credit ratings. An examination of the invoices 
revealed the fact that no preference over this price list was given to department 
stores or other large buyers, the small retailers of good credit standing obtain- 
ing shoes at the same prices as large buyers. 


Wages— 

The Company operates its factory entirely on a piecework basis and main- 
tains proper records both as to hours worked and experience of female piece- 
workers. No information was available, however, as to hours worked by male 
employees. The labour turnover is relatively small and the wages paid appear 
to be well above the minimum rates set by the Quebec Minimum Wage Board. 
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_ An examination of the wage records showed that the following rates were 
paid during selected periods in 1932, 1933 and 1934:— 


Experienced Inexperienced 
Female Workers Female Workers 
Average Weekly Earnings 1932.... $ 8.49 — 
5 ry LOSS) ee 11.30 $6.57 
, . 19347 9.69 8.25 


gi The average hourly rate of all female pieceworkers in May, 1934, was 
+ cents. 

The average wage for experienced male workers for the periods examined 
was $10.60 per week in 1932 and $12.46 in 1933, and the average for inexperi- 
enced workers was $4.66 per week in 1932 and $7.48 in 1933. 

In the absence of information as to the hours worked by male pieceworkers, 
it is not possible to make a comparison on an hourly basis. 

Q. A small proportion of their output goes to the department stores?— 
Aes, 

Q. The conditions there are better than in other places?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, take the next company. 

The CHAIRMAN: Company “ F.” 

The Witness: This company was incorporated under provincial charter 
dated 18th August, 1927, and commenced business about the end of 1927. It 
was originally started as a community business and was sponsored by the local 
chamber of commerce of one of the towns in the province, about fifty residents 
in the town subscribing for the stock. After the company had operated for a 
short time, one of the families became interested in its operations and purchased 
the small lots of stock outstanding in the hands of the original subscribers. 

The company now has an authorized capital of $75,000, of which $35,300 is 
issued and fully paid. The company manufactures low priced men’s and women’s 
shoes in a city in Quebec, employing approximately 250 people. 

The company made moderate profits in the past five years which represent 
a fair return on the invested capital, amounting at 31st August, 1933, to approxi- 
mately $43,000. 

During the past year the company built a new plant and obtained a 
mortgage from the municipal authorities for $17,000. $7,000 of this mortgage 
bears interest at 4 per cent per annum and is repayable at the rate of $1,400 
per year, commencing 2nd January, 1934. In accordance with an agreement 
dated 8th September, 1932, the balance of the mortgage of $10,000 will be 
donated to the company by the city after the company has paid a total of 
$500,000 in wages. 

The company sells to departmental stores, jobbers and smaller retailers, 
and sold 46-88 per cent and 40-63 per cent of its total output to departmental 
stores, chain stores and jobbers during 1932 and 1933 respectively. The total 
sales to this class of buyer were $159,305.08 in 1932 and $138,760.61, in 1933. 
The following summary gives the percentage of sales to total sales made to one 
of the stores, the company’s largest customer, during these years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is a western distributor?—A. A western distributor. 


Percentage 

Sales of Total 
eye ser oreo r ern mr EEE OS roe One 6 $96,919 53 28 
(33 ee es 76,769 40 22 


The sales were analyzed for the purpose of determining whether the large 
buyers enjoyed a price advantage over smaller retailers, but apart from conces- 
sions made to clear slow or obsolete lines, selling prices generally appeared 
uniform. 

There was evidence, however, of certain sales, particularly those to this 
western distributor, at considerably reduced prices. These, the company’s 
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officials stated, were sold at unusually low prices for the purpose of keeping the 
factory busy. Particulars of these sales are shown in statement S-6 which gives 
the complete spread from the factory cost to the retail selling price of the 
distributor. Do you want to deal with that statement S-6 now? 

Q. Just finish with the narrative first?-—A. Wages: Officials stated that 
as there was no shoe factory in the vicinity of this town when this company 
commenced operations, it was necessary to train their own employees,— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was back in 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. They ought to be trained by this time. Will you continue?—A. — 
which resulted in the employment of a great many inexperienced operators. The 
proportion even at the present time is two inexperienced workers to every one 
experienced. The company employs a number of boys whose ages range from 
15 to 20, who start work at rates of $2 to $3 a week. The management stated 
that their wages are increased in accordance with their experience and ability 
rather than upon any definite scale. 

Q. You mean from $2 to $3?—A. About that, sir. Up until the beginning 
of 1934, the company kept no complete record of hours worked or experience of 
either male or female workers. 

Q. How could you find out whether they complied with the minimum wage 
law?—A. We could not, except by using averages. The minimum wage rates in 
force in this town range from $6 per week (124 cents per hour) for inexperienced 
operators, to $10 (20-8 cents per hour) for fully experienced workers. (Work- 
ing week of 48 hours.) 

An indication of the low wages paid by this company in March, 1933, was 
obtained by analyzing the wages for three consecutive weeks. There were 82 
employees, both male and female, receiving less than an average of $6 per week; 
and of these 41 received an average weekly wage of less than $4. 

Q. Both male and female?—A. Yes. The wage records for March, 1934, 
disclosed infringement of the Minimum Wage Act in the proportion of female 
apprentices which was approximately 66 per cent of the total females employed, 
50 per cent being the legal limit. Over 38 per cent of the female apprentices 
employed were paid less than the minimum of 124 cents per hour, the earnings of 
some workers being less than 7 cents an hour and 11 earning less than 10 cents 
an hour. Among the experienced female workers there were a number of 
instances where the wages paid were below the legal minimum rates. 

The Minimum Wage Act does not apply to male employees and no records 
were available for 1933 from which could be determined the hourly earnings of 
the male employees. In March, 1934, however, out of a total of 141 male 
employees, 43 earned less than 10 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Do you know what the others earned, the balance, on an average?—A. 
The men? 

Q. Yes, males; 43 earned less than 10 cents an hour. What about the 
others?—A. I think IJ can give you that better on a weekly basis. There were 
23 who earned less than $4 a week; 17 earned between $4 and $5; 5 earned 
between $5 and $6; 16 earned between $6 and $7; 5 earned between $7 and $8 
and one earned between $8 and $9, making a total of 67 employees earning at 
$9 and under. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. 67 men?—A. Yes. Between $9 and $10 there were 3 employees; and 
over $10 there were 70 employees, making a total of 140. 
Q. Of those earning less than 10 cents an hour you have a total of 43?— 
A. 43, in the last paragraph there. 
Q. Those were all male employees?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, let us refer to the statement S-6. In this case you were able to 
follow through the goods that were manufactured and find out what the cost 
of manufacture was, the result to the manufacturer, and to follow through to 
the retail selling price?—A. We secured the estimate of the officials of the 
company. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. We secured the estimate of the officials. There 
is no cost system. 

Q. You have the estimate of the officials as given to you on these particular 
items?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Of the manufacturing company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Officials of the manufacturing company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these were items which you had taken from the advertisements 
of the distributing company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And followed them back?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Take item 81?—A. No. 81, girls’ black oxfords, material 61 
cents; labour 35 cents; overhead and commission—commission includes 2 per 
cent paid to an agent in western Canada on all business, which has been. added 
into the overhead—14 cents, making a total cost of $1.10. Sold for $1.07 or a 
gross loss of 3 cents. 

Q. 14 cents represents the entire amount for factory overhead?—A. And 
special commission on the sale. 

Q. And commission; and also executive overhead?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Management?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is not in that?—A. No. 

Q. What does that overhead cover?—A. The overhead would cover every- 
thing except the direct administrative and selling expenses of the company. 

Q. So that there was, therefore, no contribution towards the administrative 
expenses of the company; but there was, in fact, a loss of 3 cents a pair on 
these shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without taking into consideration administrative costs?—A. Exactly. 

Q. The manufacturer’s selling price was’ $1.07?—A. Yes. Sales tax and 
freight amounted to 11 cents, making $1.18 the distributor’s or retailer’s laid 
down cost. The mark-up was 77 cents, the initial mark-up, and the initial 
selling price was $1.95. 

Q. Yes?—-A. The second item, No. 82, women’s black oxfords, material was 
71, cents; labour, 30 cents; overhead and commission, 31 cents; a total cost of 
$1.32. Sold at a gross profit of 3 cents, at $1.35. Sales tax and freight was 
13 cents, making a laid down cost to the distributor of $1.48; 50 cents mark-up, 
an initial selling price of $1.98. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In that case the labour cost was 30 cents?—A. The manufacturer’s 
labour cost is 30 cents. 

Q. And if I remember rightly, the duty would be about 53 cents on that 
pair of boots or shoes? 

The CHarrman: Just what has that got to do with it? 


Mr. Youne: I was just wondering whether it pays to manufacture shoes, 
when you pay 53 cents duty on a pair of boots in order to protect 30 cents 
worth of labour. 


The CHamrMAN: It might be more interesting to know the spread in the 
distributing point as against the labour cost of manufacturing locally. 
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Mr. Youne: We will analyze that also. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That spread which Mr. Young is talking about 
being less than the duty might be taken care of if the provincial authorities saw 
that higher wages were paid. 

Mr. Youne: What is that? 


Mr. Kennevy (Winnipeg): If the provincial authorities saw that higher 
wages were paid to these men, would not that be more to the point? 


Mr. Factor: There is no minimum wage for men. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): No. I say if it was established and was 
enforced. 

Mr. Hears: To me a rather interesting fact is this, that in spite of the 
high tariff duties on boots, they still lose money when they sell them. 

Mr. Youne: Yes, there is something wrong. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): No bearing on the cost at all. 

Mr. Hears: Take your overhead and commission, it is more than your 
actual labour cost. 


Mr. SomMeErvIL1E: In that particular case, yes. 


The Witness: You were asking about items which came after the gross 
profit, which the gross profit has normally to cover. There are office salaries in 
this company. In 1933 there were office salaries of $10,000; general expenses 
and office supplies of about $2,800; sundry expenses, collection expense, insur- 
ance, taxes, directors’ fees, provision for bad debts, $5,000; $20,000 in all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. $20,000 that has to be covered by the manufacturer’s profit?—A. Yes; 
and then you have another $21,000 of selling expenses. You have in here, how- 
ever, a special commission which is payable on these sales. A large portion of 
these selling expenses are in, but the administrative expenses are not in. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. $20,000 administrative expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the turn-over was how much? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $175,000. 
The Witness: No, $340,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next item?—A. The third item, No. 83, women’s patent 
strap shoes, 60 cents material; 29 cents labour; 23 cents overhead and com- 
mission, making a total cost of $1.12. Sold at a gross loss of 12 cents, at $1. 
Sales tax and freight are 10 cents; laid down in the distributor’s hands at $1.10. 
The initial mark-up was 25 cents, and the initial selling price $1.35. 

Q. They laid them down in the distributors’ hands at less than the cost?— 
Au Nes: 

Q. Without any manufacturer’s overhead?—-A. Yes, without any adminis- 
trative or selling overhead. No. 84, women’s patent one-strap shoes, the material 
was 59 cents; labour 30 cents; overhead and commission 21 cents, a total cost 
of $1.10. Sold at a gross loss of 5 cents at $1.05. Sales tax and freight amounted 
to 11 cents, making the laid down cost to the retailer $1.16. The initial mark-up 
was 33 cents and the initial selling price $1.49. 

Q. And the next item?—A. No. 85, women’s black pumps, 69 cents for 
material; 32 cents for labour; 24 cents for overhead and commission, a total 
cost of $1.25. Sold at $1.40, making a 15 cent gross profit. 13 cents were added 
to the $1.40 for sales tax and freight, making $1.53 the laid down cost. The 
initial mark-up was $1.22, and the initial selling price $2.75. 
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Q. And that mark-up was as much as the entire cost?—A. Approximately. 

Q. Approximately?—A. Yes, $1.22 initial mark-up; and the total cost, 
factory cost, was $1.25. 

Q. That is including overhead and commission?—A. Yes. Then No. 89, 
women’s one-strap shoes, 68 cents material; 33 cents labour; 24 cents overhead 
and commission, making a total factory cost of $1.25. Sold at $1.25; sales tax 
and freight, 9 cents, making the laid-down cost to the retailer $1.34. ‘The 
mark-up was 64 cents, and the initial selling price was $1.98. The next one is 
one sold at a factory cost of $1.30. The last four items on this schedule are a 
lot of another manufacturer, with whom we have not dealt. 

Q. You are going to deal with him now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Give us the first one?—A. The first one is No. 78, cozy felt slipper, 
material cost 114 cents, labour 5 cents, overhead and commission—no com- 
mission in this one sir—23 cents overhead, making a total cost of 19 cents, sold 
at 27 cents, giving the manufacturer a gross profit of 8 cents; sales tax and 
freight 3 cents, making a laid down cost of 30 cents, initial mark-up 15 cents, 
and initial selling price 45 cents. 

Mr. Factor: Were these sold to the same distributor? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. The second item No. 16, women’s assorted house 
shoes; material cost, 30 cents, labour 15 cents, overhead 7 cents, total cost 52 
cents, manufacturer’s gross profit, 55 cents, manufacturer’s selling price, 574 
cents, sales tax, and freight, 65 cents, laid down cost to the retailer, 64 cents, 
initial mark-up 31 cents, initial selling price 95 cents. These all show a fair 
gross profit to the manufacturer. The last item is men’s oxfords, material 74} 
cents, labour 27 cents, overhead and commission 8} cents, making a total cost 
of $1.094 cents; gross profit 154 cents, manufacturer’s selling price $1.25, sales 
tax and freight 14 cents; making a laid down cost of $1.39, to which 56 cents 
was added, initially, making the initial retail price $1.95. 

Q. It will be observed the labour cost of the last two items are very much 
lower than the labour cost of the company above. That will be reflected in the 
next statement. This last company also distributes through other department 
stores? That is the last mentioned company?—A. Manufacturer, yes. 

Q. G-—A. Yes, we are coming to that now. This is not an incorporated 
company, but is a registered business of an individual who started business 
about eight years ago, with, so far as can be ascertained, little or no capital. 
It has grown in the last eight years from a one man business to a company 
which now employs about 350 hands. The company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of low priced men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes, slippers and sandals, 
and has a plant in the city of Montreal. The company made substantial profits 
in each of the last four years and these have been largely reinvested in the 
business which at 31st December, 1933, had a net worth of approximately 
$48,000. 

Sales 

The sales for the past three years have been as follows: 1931, $209,000; 
1932, $267,000; 1933, $391,000. 

The above reflect a very large turnover in proportion to invested capital 
and the inventories employed at 31st December are shown to have not exceeded 
$15,000 in any of the past four years. 

Q. $15,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. According to their inventories?—A. According to their record. 

Q. How could a company do a $391,000 business on a $15,000 inventory? 
—A. It is an extraordinary turnover, sir. 

Q. It may be more than that. 


Mr. Naso: They turnover stock onee every two weeks. 
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Mr. SommervittE: If the inventory is correct; if it is not correct, it may 
affect other things. 

Mr. Youne: Is it not a correct inventory? 

The Witness: I cannot say that, sir. The sales’ for 1932 and 1933 were 
analyzed and the proportion of sales to departmental stores and others found 
to be as follows:— 


Percentage 

1932 1933 
Chains. Stores and: Departmental Stonesse tek te ee 48.96 51.06 
VODDELS sj: canes He [cee bic Viens Moe eke et es eee tas 8.22 28.00 
Retailers... \Ji ER), GMS aN, ea ee Le Oe dese 42.77 20.94 


The company’s largest customer in 1933 was one of the department stores, 
which purchased merchandise to the amount of $84,000. Due to the difference 
in manufacturing specifications and design, and to the practice of not selling 
the same shoes to both large and small customers, it was not possible to 
determine what price advantage the large buyers enjoyed over smaller retailers. 
Wages 

The company has a time clock with capacity for 100 employees and there 
are approximately 350 people employed. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Three on one ticket? 


The Witness: They could not all punch the clock. The records throughout 
were most incomplete and comparable statistics as to wages in the past two 
years could only be obtained for that portion of the staff for which information 
was available. 

Employees are paid both on a time basis and on a piecework basis and 
the earnings are very low. The analysis made covered three consecutive weeks 
in October, 1933, and October, 1932, this being normally the peak of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing activity. 

Infractions of the Minimum Wage Act were noted in the proportion of 
apprentices which in the 1933 period comprised 90 per cent of the total females 
employed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Ninety per cent of all their females were rated as apprentices or inexperi- 
enced?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The minimum wage law limits it to 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: This was in a city where there was an abundance of 
labour available? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Has the firm ever been prosecuted by the Minimum Wage Board?— 
A. Recently it has. 

Q. Prior to the investigation was there any prosecution that you know of? 
—A. I do not know that this company has been; I don’t believe it has, sir. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the females with less than six months’ service 
(no record of experience in the trade) received less than the minimum wage 
of 144 cents per hour. 

The average earnings of the employees in the periods examined were as 
follows: 


October, 1933 October, 1932 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly 
Wage Rate Wage Rate 
Female workers— 
All ‘femallesiss: Vacs Sapien iS ae $8 75 19 .3c. $7 14 14.0ce. 


Dimeworker soniye pa eee 8 65 18.0c. gio 14.1e. 
Pieceworkersionlyas) 40 oe 9 17 20.8c. 0% 13 .0c. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say approximately 40 per cent of the females?—A. Yes. The law 
insists that in the first six months of experience, everybody shall receive the 
minimum wage for pieceworkers; in the succeeding periods of apprentice, the 
80 per cent clause applies as it does in Ontario, but in the first scale they must 
all receive the minimum wage. 

Q. For the first six months?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is on the basis of 144 cents an hour?—A. 144 cents an hour. 

Q. In this area?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking the corrected schedule, as the typewritten schedule?—A. Yes. 

Q. For all?—A. For all females. 


Male workers.— 


PAU tales’ ok Aen Pak ee: aikntedl Pers $9 39 ake $9 25 aohigeit 
PRIME WOGKELS GODLY fs pay eee yi a) oye ee 8 98 16.0 9 62 Wifeto) 
eCeWOLKers) ONL. vel fa eee Ss eo 9 80 Be aie 8 87 


Mr. Factor: How many males are there out of the 300? 

The Witness: 179. 

Mr. SomMerviLLE: How many females? 

The Witness: 42. 

Mr. Hears: It is cheaper to have men working than women? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes; they are taking it out of the men. 

The Witness: The above weekly earnings are for approximately 55 hours 
and the hourly rates compare with the legal minimums of 144 cents to 20-8 
cents for apprentices and 22-9 for experienced females. 

Mr. Factor: Do you know how many of the 179 are married men? 

The Witness: I believe that is available. 

Mr. SomMemrvitte: Yes. We will get that in the statement before we 
complete this company. The legal minimum wage in Quebec for women 
apprentices is 144 cents to 20-8 cents? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For women?—A. Yes. 
Q. In this case they paid 89 men an average of 16 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. For the timeworkers?—A. For the timeworkers. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. These men had been there for some time?—A. I am not sure of the 
89, but a substantial portion of the 179. 

Q. Then, the figure of 89 is not correct?—A. A substantial number of the 
179 were timeworkers who received 16 cents an hour. The male workers include 
a number classified as boys whose ages appear to be from 17 to 21, and while 
the low rate of pay is illustrated by the above, it was noted that out of the 180 
males employed in October, 1933, 86 received less than the minimum wage for 
girl apprentices. 

Q. Practically 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically 50 per cent of the men received less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Less than the minimum wage. 

Q. For girl apprentices?—A. For the first six months. 

Q. The lowest wage?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: They were not boys, but men? 
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The Witness: They would include boys 17 to 21. Of these, 41 received 
less than $6 per week, 55 hours, the equivalent to 10-9 cents per hour. 


6 received less than $3 equivalent hourly rate 5.4 cents 
13 received less than 4 equivalent hourly rate 7.2 cents 
22 received less than 5 equivalent hourly rate 9.1 cents 
41 received less than 6 equivalent hourly rate 10.9 cents 


The male employees make up approximately 80 per cent of the payroll and 
while the wages of the females were brought up close to the minimum wage 
scale in 1933, the male workers were not similarly increased. It will also be 
noted that the timeworkers received less favourable treatment than piece- 
workers. 

The labour turnover is very high in this plant and a number of foreign 
workers are employed. Over half the employees are shown to have less than 
six months’ service. 

Receipts for wages signed by employees were noted to be in blank as to 
the amounts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The employees just signed a receipt and there is no amount shown 
indicating the wages they got?—A. No. 
Q. Just before we leave that, a question was asked, how many of these 
men were married men? 


Mr. Factor: Out of 179? 
Mr. Hurson: 126. 


Mr. T. B. Hurson, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You are associated with the investigation into this particular company? 
—A. I am, sir. 

Q. And now under consideration. How many of the male employees 
are married?—A. 126. 

@. Out of——= =A’ 172. 
aa @. And did you investigate as to conditions in the factory generally?—A. I 

dele cite: 

Q. What do you say as to the conditions you found there from your 
inquiries from the employees?—-A. Very, very low wages were paid. 

Mr. Factor: We have information on that. 

The Witness: And the actions of the proprietor. He would go around 
and watch the men on the machines, and he would say, “What am I paying 
$6 a week for; slow like that; faster.” And then within the last two weeks, 
there has been two accidents; one man lost his finger, and another had a piece 
taken out of the thumb here. I confirmed that by reports of accidents to the 
board in Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Speak a little louder, please. You say there were two accidents as a 
result of the attempt to speed up the work?—A. Yes. 
Q. By the proprietor?—A. Standing behind the machine. 
Q. Approaching and standing over his men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Did you inquire into the question of wages as to whether or not these 
married men had dependents upon them?—A. I did. The number of children 
for these 126 is 401. 
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Q. You found among the 126 men 401 children?—A. Dependents. 
Q. Dependents?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Epwarps: These men were getting $6 a week? 
The Witness: Some were getting $6 and $7. 
Mr. Factor: The highest is $9.80. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How did these people live?—A. I only spoke to Austrians, and I asked 
one of them how he lived, and he explained to me that four of them lived 
together, four families, and he said, “I bring a slice of bread for my lunch; that 
is all 1. got.” 

Mr. Epwarps: They are Europeans, not Canadians? 

The Witness: Austrians and Italians. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are in Canada. 

Mr. Boutancer: They are human. 

Mr. Youne: Did you investigate any of the factories where they paid 
decent wages, or is there such a thing? 

The Witness: This is the only shoe factory I investigated, 

Mr. Factor: You did not investigate the others? 

The Witness: No, sir. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is one condition you were looking after here. 

The WItNEss: Yes, sir. 

nia Youne: Did you investigate any factories where they pay decent 
wages! 

ae Guassco: Yes, sir; two of these were all right. 

Mr. Hears: What do you call ‘decent’? 

Mr. Youne: A living wage. If there are any factories that do that, we 
want to know who they are. 


Mr. J. G. Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You investigated certain factories, whose goods have been advertised by 
the department stores as you were requested to do—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are the eight?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Eight of them that you have referred to?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Facror: Is there any way we can investigate the Ontario factories? 

The CHairMAN: We can, if the expenses justified it, and time is given. 
What we are trying to do here is to show what enters into this whole 
merchandising scheme, and there is much more of this character to follow. When 
we get through with what we have, we will have to determine what we shall do. 

Mr. Heaps: Would not this be a fair indication of the general conditions 
in the shoe industry? 


The CuHatrman: I would not want to answer that categorically. I have 
my own opinion, but I would not want to answer that in an official way. The 
facts we have merely deal with the advertising of the department stores. 


Mr. Hears: Have you investigated any shoe factories in Ontario? 


Mr. SomMMervILLE: We have no reports on them. There are very few of 
them supplying department stores. 


Mr. Hears: That is very important. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: When we found the furniture factories were mostly in 
Ontario, we had them investigated. 


Mr. Factor: Of course it is a fact that a substantial portion of the supply 
of the department stores came from Quebec? 


Mr. Hears: I have had letters from shoe factories in Ontario where the 
wage conditions in the factories are totally different from what they are in the 
province of Quebec. The fixed minimum wage in Ontario is so much higher 
than in the province of Quebec. 

The Cuatrman: There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. Sommervitie: Before we leave this particular company, let me say 
that we have had evidence before us, which was given in the price spreads, of 
some of the department stores, mail order division of this company, of slippers 
made by the last named company, purchased at 41 cents, and sold for 75 cents, 
a mark-up of 34 cents, 80-72 of a mark-up; and another one, boudoir slippers, 
purchased at 45 cents, sold at 69 cents, or a mark-up of 53 per cent. Let us 
have the next company, Company H. 

The Wirness: This company was incorporated by Quebec Charter on the 
23rd February, 1932— é 

The CHARMAN: Now, wait one minute. Mr. Sommerville indicates that 
there are one or two others, and I do not think we can finish this phase of it 
to-night; and we certainly have had a hard day, at least I feel that it has been 
hard. Look after the statements that have been handed out, they must not be 
left around so that individuals can pick them up as I understand they were doing 
here to-day. 

We will adjourn until eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
June 21, 1934, at 11 o’clock am. 
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HousE oF ComMMons, Room 368, 


June 21, 1934. 


The Special Select Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying met at 
11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry of 
Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHairMAN: The minutes of yesterday’s meeting indicate the names of 
certain witnesses called and documents filed; I declare the minutes approved. 


Mr. J. Grant Guassco, called. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We were dealing with company “H” when we adjourned last evening, 
Mr. Glassco?—A. Yes. 


Q. Will you just proceed with that company?—A. This company was incor- 
porated on the 23rd February, 1932, and began operation in a small town in the 
province of Quebec. Its authorized capital is 500 common shares of $100 each 
and 250 6 per cent non-cumulative, non-voting preferred shares of $100 each. 
The paid-up capital is $35,000. 


From its inception to 30th June, 1933, the company suffered a small loss 
and had total sales of approximately $75,000. The greater portion of the com- 
pany’s, capital is invested in fixed assets, and the working capital appears limited. 
The company manufacturer exclusively ladies’ medium priced shoes. 


Sales 


An analysis was made of the company’s sales from its inception to 30th 
April, 1934. During the first 18 months 19 per cent of the total sales were to 
departmental stores, and in the succeeding ten months 23 per cent were to this 
class of customer. The company’s largest customer among departmental stores 
is a western distributor. There was no evidence of price concessions on regular 
merchandise sold to large buyers. 


Wages 
The company’s employees are paid on both time work and piece work basis. 
The rates paid are particularly low in the case of male employees and infractions 
of the Minimum Wage Act were noted in the case of female employees. 
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The payrolls were analyzed for three consecutive weeks in May, 1933, and 
1934, and showed the following averages:— 


1934 Period 1933 Period 
Summary of Averages Average Average Average Average 
Butea Weekly Hourly et Weekly Hourly 
Wage Rate PLOY Wage Rate 
$  ©cts.|_ cents o) CLse cents 
All Female Workers........ 48 6 83 13-8 41 3 SU eee ea 
Experienced Timeworkers. . 1 9 80 18-7 il de te 14-9 
Experienced Pieceworkers. . U 10 69 19-8 4 8: 20. ee ee 
Inexperienced Timeworkers i 6 76 13-9 7 3 19 10-9 
Inexperienced Pieceworkers. 35 6 01 12-3 29 Se Slice cee eras 
All Male Workers........... cal AN Stee ee scan 48 602). ane See 
Experienced Timeworkers. . 1 2 43 5-0 2 20 54 31-3 
Experienced Pieceworkers. . 3 TGS ce sone ere 2 Dili ee cee. ais 
Inexperienced Timeworkers Us 4 67 11-3 20 5 97 10-0 
Inexperienced Pieceworkers. 26 BS Oe. sian. Aes 17 ROA eRe on ie 
Boys—Timeworkers........ 24 2pae 4-2 6 2 97 5-0 
Boys—Pieceworkers........ 2 QA83|Teeees 1 B Boles nee eee 


In 1934 in the period we examined, there were 48 female employees whose 
average weekly wage amounted to $6.83, an average hourly rate of 13-8 cents. 
In 1933, there were 41 employees, the average weekly wage amounted to $3.87. 
No comparable figure was obtainable in regard to the average hourly rate for 
1933 due to the condition of the records. 

Q. For all females employees?—A. For all females. 

Q. That was for a 48 hour week?—A. I think they worked a 48 hour week, 
yes, sir. The 48 female employees consisted of one experienced timeworker, 7 
experienced pieceworkers, 5 inexperienced timeworkers, and the majority fell into 
the class of inexperienced pieceworkers, of whom there were 35. 

Q. Of 48 women employed there was only one experienced timeworker on the 
job?—A. Yes. 

Q. Seven experienced pieceworkers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 40 were inexperienced?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Is that based on the minimum wage regulations? 
The Witness: Yes, sir, having less than two years experience. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What is the difference between an experienced and inexperienced em- 
ployee in a shoe factory if they are working on a piecework basis?—A. Well, if 
an experienced operator has two years experience in the trade, she can probably 
operate more quickly than an apprentice. 

Q. The class of work they do in those shoe factories is so mechanical that 
in a few hours they become fairly efficient? Is there any difference in the wage 
rate in the case of a person employed six months and another one employed three 
years? Is there any difference in the piece rate?—A. I do not believe that 
there are different rates for the same operations, but I believe the more ex- 
perienced girls are doing the more difficult operations which carry higher rates, 
and which enables them to earn more. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Whether they are working on timework or piecework, the minimum wage 
law says the wage for the first six months shall be not less than so and so?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. For the second six months, it shall be a dollar higher, and for the third 
six months, a dollar higher, and for the fourth, a dollar higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. So in each six months’ period, a person automatically becomes entitled to 
one dollar more than the previous as a minimum, and the four-six months’ periods 
constitute what is called a period of inexperience?—A. Or apprenticeship. 

Q. From the standpoint of the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, a person may be thoroughly efficient at the end of one year, in 
actual fact— 

Mr. Hears: I venture to say at the end of one week. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Heaps, it is a question of law. We may express our 
view later on that feature of the law, but at the moment we cannot alter it. 

Mr. Hears: What I am trying to get at is this: I was wondering whether 
there is any difference in the piecework rate paid to a beginner, and the piece- 
work rate paid to one there 12 or 18 months? 


The CuHarrMaNn: In law there is a difference. Mr. Glassco will answer that. 
Under the law, a worker who has worked more than six months, is entitled to a 
higher minimum rate than a person who has worked less than six months? 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: Are the piecework rates the same when a person starts working 
in a factory, as the rates at the end of 18 months? 


Mr. Epwarps: Why should there be any difference? 

The CuHatrmMan: The law is there. The rates are the same, but there is a 
variation in regard to the first six months, the second six months, the third six 
months, and so on. 

Mr. Heaps: In regard to the earnings; the piecework rates are probably the 
same. 

Mr. SomMeRvILLE: Assume they are. 

The Wirness: We have no evidence of varying piece rates for the same 
operation, and I should like to make that clear. 

Mr. Epwarps: I wish to submit you cannot have an alteration in the piece- 
work rates; the piecework rates are set. 

Mr. Youne: By whom? 

Mr. Epwarps: Well, it depends on the sort of institution. Sometimes the 
union officials in the shop set the price, along with the foremen of the shop. It 
is arranged. 

The CuatrMAN: Insofar as Quebec is concerned, Mr. Franeq in his evi- 
dence said the method was for the shop, the workers, and a representative of the 
company to fix the schedules, and the minimum. 

Mr. Hears: Am I to assume they fixed that $2.50 schedule there? 

Mr. Facror: They can do anything they like. 

Mr. Hears: Did they fix a minimum of $2.50 for boys? 

The CuarrmMaAn: There is no law regarding boys at all. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Assuming the piecework rate would be uniform for the 
same operation, whether six months or eighteen months, yet the pieceworker 
is entitled to be paid under the Minimum Wage law, a higher rate for each six 
months they work after the first six months? 


The Wrirness: Yes. The average weekly rate of the experienced time- 
worker in 1934 was $9.80 against $7.75 in the previous year. The experienced 
pieceworker increased from $8.20 to $10.69 in 1934. The inexperienced time- 
workers of whom there were five in 1934, increased from a weekly average of 
$3.19 to a weekly average of $6.76; and the majority of the employees who are 
classified as inexperienced pieceworkers, increased from an average weekly wage 
of $3.31 in 1933, to $6.01 in 1934. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
7, Q. That is 35 of the 48 females in this factory got $6.01 per week?—A. 
es. 

Q. On the average?—A. On the average, sir. 

Q. Approximately $1 a day?—-A. Yes. The male workers increased from 
48 in 1933 to 71 in 1934. The average weekly rate paid all male workers in 
1933 was $6 per week, which was reduced to an average of $4.71 in 1934. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us get this clear. Of the 71 male workers in this factory in 1934, 
for the period of which you are speaking the average weekly wage was $4.71. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is terrible. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Are there any married men? 

The Cuatrman: Of the 71, 3 got $15.68 a week, and all the rest averaged 
below $6. 

Mr. Hears: What were the average hours worked? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Forty-eight. 

Mr. Factor: How many of them were married men? 

The Witness: I do not know exactly. 

The CuHairMAN: Here is one experienced timeworker who got five cents 
an hour, $2.43 a week. Then, three experienced pieceworkers got $15.68 a week. 
In the inexperienced timeworkers, there were 15 who got $4.67 a week, or 11-3 
cents an hour. There were 26 inexperienced pieceworkers who got $5.91 a week, 
and the hours are not indicated. Boy timeworkers of whom there were 24, 
got $2.32 a week, or 4:2 cents an hour, and 2 boy pieceworkers, got $2.83 a 
week each, but the hours are not indicated. 

Mr. Young: The average weekly amount for the male workers is con- 
siderably less than it was in 1933? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: You find in some industries wages have been going up in the 
last year. Is there any explanation for that? 

The CHairMAn: The female wages did go up a little, although they are 
scandalously low. The number of boy timeworkers have been increased from 
6 in 1933, to 24 in 1934, and with that increase, the average paid to these boy 
timeworkers was reduced from $2.97 a week or five cents an hour, to $2.32 a 
week, or 4 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. From your information, Mr. Glassco, is the introduction of boys into 
these factories a new innovation?—A. I believe that the proportion of boys has 
increased since the minimum wage schedules have raised the rates paid to the 
girls. That is what we notice generally. 

Q. It is a method of evading the minimum wage law?—A. Boys are not 
subject to it. 

Q. I notice one other thing here in regard to the hours worked. After 
they worked 55 hours a week it was necessary for the employees to obtain a 
permit from one of the government departments for the girls to be allowed to 
work more than 55 hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether that is being strictly observed in the factories? 
—A. The only places where we have seen the schedules for overtime is where 
the whole factory has been put on an extra schedule running over 55 hours, where 
individual workers may, in the ordinary week, work up to 70 hours. No permit 
is usually obtained in those cases in the places we have examined. 
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Q. The law requires them to obtain a permit?—A. nen it requires that a 
permit be obtained. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How many of these male workers are married men?—A. I can’t answer 
that exactly, but you can rule out the boys. They are up to about 19 years of 
age. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. When they say “boys,” that means 15 to 19?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How many young men were there altogether?—A. 26. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Out of 71. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That means that 45 were men?—A. Yes. 
Q. You don’t know how many were married?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. There is one thing that seems very hard to explain, and that is that 
experienced time-workers in 1933 got $20.54 a week; and in 1934, $2.43 a week? 
—A. I think in those cases what they have done is taken a very cheap man and 
a very expensive man and shifted them around, put one on a time basis and 
one on a piece basis. There are so few employees concerned that it really is 
not indicative. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The very next item in 1933, an experienced time-worker 
was getting $20.54 and the experienced piece-worker only $2.57. 

The CHatrmMaAn: Now they are reduced. 

Mr. SomMeErRvILLE: Yes, both reduced. 

Mr. Youne: Starve them one year and feed them the next. 

Mr. Factor: I suppose it is a sort of proud record of the Canadian stan- 
dard of living. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do you find any sign of any inefficiency in the management of this 
plant? I had an idea that plants that paid those wages were not very efficiently 
managed, generally?—-A. I think, having regard to the size of the company, the 
investment they have in it and the machinery that is at work, that it is not 
noticeably bad or inefficient. It is about representative. 

Mr. Factor: Is this factory being investigated? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Hears: These wage rates are more or less uniform all through the 
industry. It is only a case of degree, a point more or a point less. 

Mr. Sommervitue: They are very low. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there are several of these companies just as bad. 
Of course, the committee must remember that there were a number of other shoe 
factories which we are satisfied are just as bad, but we have not had an 
opportunity or the nerve to spend the money to extend the investigation that 
far. 

Mr. Youne: I would like to find one that pays a good wage, and see how 
they make out. 

Mr. Factor: You have one there. 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You have one that pays a better wage than the rest. 

Mr. Hears: You would not call them good, though. 
Mr. Factor: Company “B”, the auditor himself says, complied with the 
aw. 

Mr. Sommervitte: They complied with the law. 

The CuatrMan: They are certainly less subject to criticism than the others, 
but they are certainly not good wages. 

Mr. Factor: The female employees earned more than the minimum wage? 

Mr. SomMeRVILLE: You will get that in the cross-section of the next section. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I would like to know if that company produces a higher class of goods? 
—A. Company “B”? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I think it does produce a better quality of shoe than these 
companies we are dealing with. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. That necessarily follows, that the higher grade shoes require more expert 
workmanship?—A. Yes, I think that is so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These that are produced in the factory that is now under consideration, 
company ‘“H”’, are ladies’ medium priced shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And their largest customer is a big western distributor?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps: Are we having any reports from any Ontario shoe com- 
panies, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHatRMAN: We only followed those that came up in evidence in ad- 
vertisements; and if they are not here, they are not here. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We had advertisements of special sales of shoes, and the 
request of the committee was to investigate the conditions in the plant where 
those shoes were made. This is the result. 


Mr. Epwarps: Are there any in Ontario? 

The CHatrMaAn: No. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Not here. There are Ontario factories in other industries. 

Mr. Senn: Is that western concern that took this company’s goods, com- 
pany “H’s,” a department store? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, a department and mail order house. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue with your narrative, please?—A. It will be noted from 
that schedule that over 80 per cent of the female workers are in the apprentice 
class, and in the 1934 period 35 per cent received less than the legal minimum. 
8 females received less than 8 cents per hour who should have received 13-9 
cents according to the legal scale. That is the extreme side of the infraction. 

The comparison of the 1933 and 1934 averages shows that the increases in 
rates to female workers were offset by reductions in the rates paid to male em- 
ployees and also by increasing the proportion of males employed. The boys 
are from 15 to 18 years of age and on time work receive from 24 cents to 5 
cents per hour. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. I understand that the machinery in these shoe factories is not owned 
by the factory. Is that correct?—A. A great deal of it is leased. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. All Goodyear welt machines are leased, are they not?—A. It can’t be 
purchased. A good deal of the special sewing equipment cannot be purchased. 
It must be leased. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: On a royalty basis. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is the rent of the machinery a very big factor in the cost of the shoe?— 
A. I would say it was considerable, sir. You could not afford to leave it out. 


Mr. Youna: What puzzles me is how it is that, with these low wages and 
very efficient machines they boast about, the price of shoes never goes down. 
It is just what it was many years ago. 


Mr. Epwarps: These shoes sell for $1.99 and $1.97. 


Mr. Younae: Go back to when you were a boy, and you could get all kinds 
of shoes just as cheap. 


Mr. Epwarps: Copper-toed. 
The CuHatRMAN: Cowhide. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Mr. Glassco, how do these factories manage to run constantly when they 
are paying less than the minimum wage? Does that mean that the minimum 
wage enforcement has broken down or what?—A. I don’t know whether it 
would be fair to say it was broken down; but perhaps it has not arrived at 
those districts we covered. The orders in this particular industry are com- 
paratively recent—October, 1932. 

Q. It is quite plain that some of them are ignoring it?—A. Ignoring it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean 1933?—A. Yes, 1933. I beg your pardon, October, 1933. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: There were some general remarks here. Were you going 
to consider this schedule? 


The CHatrMAN: Perhaps he had better finish reading that first. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You had better read your general remarks and then we will discuss 
this schedule?—-A. These are certain general remarks which appear to be repre- 
sentative of the companies which we have investigated, which we just noted 
briefly :— 

The financial position of most of the companies referred to was sound and 
during the past four or five years the earnings were generally very stable. Man- 
agement and executive salaries seemed reasonable and the owners were regularly 
obtaining a fair return on the invested capital. 


The prices at which shoes are sold to department stores and small retailers 
are not readily comparable but the department stores appear to purchase most 
of the slow-moving merchandise seasonally cleared from manufacturers’ stocks 
at reduced prices. It was noted that those companies selling a large portion of 
their output to small retailers suffered heavy losses from bad debts. 

During the past few years a number of small shoe companies have started 
business in small towns and the country districts of Quebec. The Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board has established three classifications which result in 
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widely varying rates of pay between Montreal and smaller towns; the compara- 


tive legal minimums for experienced workers being as follows: — 
Wages of 
fully experienced 
female workers 
. Cents per hour 
City and island of Montreal, and for a radius of 10 miles around the 


island. M0 ae ee et tay Se ee ee 2259 
Other cities and towns! of overso.000—spapullatiom.. 30). 60 9. an 20.8 
Towns and villages under 3,000 population.. .. .. .. ., ey». Irs}. 7 


So that there is a spread of, roughly, 4 cents an hour in the wages of experienced 
workers between the city of Montreal and the small villages. 

Q. Does the provision apply in the shoe industry that, if 80 per cent of the 
employees receive this minimum wage, that complies with the law?—A. In the 
case of piece-workers only, with this proviso, that no one may receive less than 
the wage payable to employees in the first six months of experience. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. With several notable exceptions the wages paid 
were found to be below the minimum rates (in certain cases very considerably 
below) and the provisions of the Act limiting the proportion of female appren- 
tices to 50 per cent of the total was not regularly observed. Generally speaking 
the records maintained by the companies as to hours of labour and experience 
of workers were incomplete. 

No Union organizations were observed in the companies visited and in 
certain cases male workers, including boy apprentices, were employed at 
extremely low rates. 

The only company investigated in the city of Montreal appeared to be 
paying female employees less than the minimum wage, and the average wage 
paid to male employees was actually below that paid to females. Mr. Gustave 
Franeq stated that both this company and company “A” had been fined for 
infringement of the Minimum Wage Act, and that other companies investigated 
had avoided prosecution by agreeing to pay employees sufficient to bring their 
earnings up to the legal minimums. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Have you any idea what the fine amounted to?—A. I understand the 
usual fine for the first offence is $50. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 
Q. It was made stiffer at the last session?—A. It has been increased. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Was it not $10?—A. The maximum is now $200. 
Q. Was it not $10?—A. I think Mr. Francq gave evidence that the fine 


was $10. 
The CuairmMan: As low as $10. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, as low as $10. 
The Witness: $50 is the maximum for the first offence, or was. 


By Mr, Edwards: 

Q. What was the average price of the shoes, either to the department store 
or to the jobber? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Of what company? 

Mr. Evwarps: This last company you are speaking of. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is company “ H.” 

The Witness: I can’t locate that very readily, but I would judge the shoes 
to be around a $2 scale. : 
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By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That is, a $2 selling price to the buyer?—A. No, a $2 retail shoe; a 
fairly cheap shoe, women’s shoe. 
Q. That is around a dollar and what? 
Mr. SENN: You didn’t make any investigation into the labour cost? 
Mr. Epwarps: I was just wondering that. 
The CuHairmMan: Just a minute. One at a time. What is it, Mr. Edwards? 


Mr. Epwarps: I wanted to know if he had the sales price broken down, 
$1.70 or $1.60 or whatever it was, into material and labour. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We have not got that. It is not broken down. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. The idea I have behind that is this: Do you find evidence where specifi- 
cations are given by a concern to build a shoe to a price?—A. Yes, there is 
evidence of that. Manufacturers have spoken of it. 

Q. That obtained through this shop, or generally speaking through all 
these shoe factories?—A. Generally speaking, through the cheaper shoes. 

Q. They are trying to build goods to a price. There are only two places 
to take it out of, one out of material and one out of labour, to get that shoe? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): Or out of your creditors. We had evidence of 
one carrying on this type of business going broke, and paying so much on the 
dollar. 

Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 


The CHARMAN: Before you leave that shoe business, let me just indicate 
from the official records cf the two governments the minimum wage so that we 
will have it at this stage on the records. In the Island of Montreal the minimum 
wage for apprentices for the first six months in the shoe business is $7; for the 
second six months it is $8; for the third six months $9; and the fourth six 
months $10; and the minimum for experienced workers after 24 months for a 
48-hour week is $11; for female workers that is. 

Then in the other districts in the second class, the smaller cities, it is $1 
less all round. 

In the third class, villages and rural districts, it is still $1 less. 

Mr. Heaps: That is $2 less than Montreal? 

The CHairRMAN: Yes. In the city of Toronto, in Ontario, there are only 
3 six-month periods for apprentices. For the first six months $8; for the second 
six months $9; for the third six months $10; and the minimum rate for adults, 
experienced, is $12.50. 

Then in cities of 30,000 the rates for the first three months are the same 
but the minimum is $11.50 instead of $12.50 for experienced workers. 

The third classification is as follows:— 

For the first six months $8.50 instead of $9; for the second six months $10; 
for the third six months the minimum rate is $11 for experienced workers. 

Then they have a fourth classification for places below 5,000. For the 
first six months it is $6; for the second six months $7.50; for the third six 
months $9, with a minimum of $10 for experienced workers after that period. 


Mr. SENN: That is in all classes of industry? 
The CuHairMAN: No, that is in boot and shoe factories and other leather 
trades which we are now dealing with. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, Mr. Glasseo, you have prepared a comparative statement of the 
wages paid in these eight factories?—A. Yes. 
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The Wrirness: Dealing first with female employees the schedule shows the 
total number employed by each of the companies “A” to “H” which were 
discussed, except that company “B’” does not represent more than a repre- 
sentative number, but company “B” is a very much larger employer than is 
shown by this schedule. 


Percentage of apprentices to total females. 


In company “A” all the female workers were apprentices. By “apprentices” 
is meant apprentices within the meaning of the Minimum Wage Act, that is, 
having less than two years’ experience. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In company “A” 100 per cent of the female employees were two years 
or less?—A. Yes, sir: 
Company “B” had 15 per cent apprentices. 
Company ‘“‘C” had 80 per cent apprentices. 
Company “D” had 55 per cent apprentices. 
Company “E” had 36 per cent apprentices. 
Company “F” had 66 per cent apprentices. 
Company “G” had 80 per cent apprentices. 
Company “H” had 83 per cent apprentices. 


That compares with the legal allowance of 50 per cent. 


For company “A” it was not obtainable. 
For company “B” 26-5 cents per hour. 
For company “C” 18:7 cents per hour. 
For company “D” 18-4 cents per hour. 
For company “E” 25 cents per hour. 

For company “F” 23-7 cents per hour. 
For company “G” 21-8 cents per hour. 
For company “H” 19-7 cents per hour. 


Apprentice females. 


Company “A” 13-2 cents per hour. 
Company “B” 21 cents per hour. 

Company “C” 13-3 cents per hour. 
Company “D” 12-9 cents per hour. 
Company “E” 19-3 cents per hour. 
Company “F” 15-4 cents per hour. 
Company “G” 18-6 cents per hour. 
Company “H” 12-5 cents per hour. 


Q. With reference to females, while these are the hourly rates for experi- 
enced females the proportions that you show indicate that the bulk of these 
companies have 80 per cent or more of apprentice females?—-A. Four have 
80 per cent or over, sir. 

Q. Four have 80 per cent or over?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would compare with the average that is being obtained by 
them all?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, therefore, there are a small number of experienced females in 
these plants?—A. Yes, being paid as experienced. 

Q. Yes. Well, that raises another point: It may be that a person may 
have had a number of years experience in the industry and yet go into a plant 
and be engaged as inexperienced because they were engaged within the previous 
six months?—A. Generally speaking with these companies, sir, the record of 
experience is no more than the record of service with this company. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Is it as bad as that?—A. There may be instances. I would say com- 
pany “B” possibly has a little more knowledge as to the experience of its workers 
but most of the other companies are not operating in districts where there is a 
large available supply of experienced labour and they take the date they join 
the staff, and that is their experience to all intents and purposes. 


Mr. Sommervitte: And they commence at the rate that is paid for 
apprentices from the date they join the staff even though they may have had 
experience previous to that. 


Mr. Hmars: But if they work on piece work it should not make much 
difference to them. 

Mr. Sommervitte: If your piece workers are paid low enough it would 
make a difference, if piece work is paid only on the basis of the minimum of 
$6 a week. 

Mr. Hears: It should not make any difference; an employee who entered 
that firm should be able to get the minimum rate set for an experienced worker. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: That is perfectly true but if that minimum rate is paid 
on the basis of, as I say $6 a week then everybody else suffers. 


Mr. Hears: I have worked so much piece work in my own day that I am 
speaking from a sort of personal experience. 
Mr. Epwarps: But you never worked in a place like this. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next classification, please?—A. The next classification is 
male employees, average hourly rates excluding boys— 

Q. Excluding boys?—A. Yes, sir: 

In company “A” it was 10-6 cents per hour. 

In company “B’’—not obtainable. 

In company ‘“C” 15:4 cents per hour. 

In company “D” 16-4 cents per hour. 

In company “E” not obtainable. 

In company ‘“‘F” not obtainable. 

In company “G” 16 cents per hour. 

In company ‘“H” 10:9 cents per hour. 

In the case of company “G” time workers only. 


Q. Then the average hourly rates for boys from 15 to 18?—A. The average 
hourly rate for boys from 15 to 18:— 
Company “A” 5:4 cents 
Company “B”—not obtainable. 
Company “C” 5-2 cents. 
Company “D’—none. 
Company ‘“E’’—none. 
Company “F”—none. 
Company ‘‘G’—none. 
Company “H” 4-2 cents. 
Then the infraction of the Minimum Wage Act is indicated by the per- 
centage of experienced females paid less than the minimum wage:— 
Company ‘‘A”—none. 
Company “B” 18 per cent. 
Company “C’’—none. 
Company “D” 20 per cent. 
Company “E” 7 per cent. 
Company “F” 36-7 per cent. 
Company “G” 37-5 per cent. 
Company ‘H’—none. 
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Q. That is because they were all being paid as inexperienced?—A. I think 
it would be fair to say, sir, that in many of these companies there were so few 
employees treated as experienced or having. the length of service— 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Take a girl working in one of these factories after being there for seven 
or eight months and she is able to earn the high maximum of the minimum 
wage’—A. On piece work? 

Q. Yes, on piece work, would she get that amount?—A. I think she would. 

Mr. SommMeErvitte: The evidence shows that they did not get it. 


The Wirness: Mr. Heaps said if she could turn out a terrific amount 
of work would she be paid for it. I think she would. 


The CHAIRMAN: [ think we had better stick to the record and leave out 
the us.” 


The Wirness: The percentage of apprentice females paid less than the 
minimum wage shows:— 


Company ‘A” 83 per cent. 
Company ‘‘B’—none. 
Company ‘“C”’ 3 per cent. 
Company “D” 83 per cent. 
Company “EK” 12-5 per cent. 
Company ‘“F” 38-4 per cent. 
Company “G” 38-2 per cent. 
Company “H” 42-5 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, even those who were receiving this lower rate that was allocated 
to persons in the first two years of employment, 83 per cent in company ing 
were being paid even that amount?—A. Yes, sir. 

G. And 83 per cent in company “D” were not being paid that amount?— 
ine eS. 

Q. And 38 per cent in company “F”?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And 38 per cent in company “G”?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And 42 per cent in company “H”?—A. Yes, sir. 

The next classification is the percentage of female employees receiving 
10 cents or less per hour:— 


In company “A” 20 per cent. 

In company ‘“B’’—none. 

In company “CO” 2 per cent. 

In company “D” 1 per cent. 

In company “E’—none. 

In company “F” 12-2 per cent. 

im company, G 1 or 2-5 per cent. 
In company “H” 16-6 per cent. 


Q. That has to do with females?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. May I ask, from your experience has there been any change in the 
piecework rates say during the past few years?—A. I do not know. Then the 
next is total male employees:— 

Company “A” 86. 
Company “B” 59. 
Company “C” 89. 
Company “207; 
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Company “EK” 67. 
Company “F” 140. 
Company “G” 179. 
Company “HB” 71. 


Percentage of male employees reeciving 10 cents or less per hour:— 
Company “A” 60 per cent. 
Company “B”—none. 
Company “C” 38 per cent. 
Company “D” 18 per cent. 
Company “E”—none. 
Company “F” 31 per cent—Time workers only. 
Company “G” 1 or 1-5 per cent—Time workers only. 
Company “H” 60 per cent. 


Where I say “none” it is because the record of hours was not available, 
therefore, we have reduced this to a weekly basis to get a comparison. 

The next is percentage of males receiving $4 or less per week:— 

Company “A” 25 per cent. 

Company “B” 5 per cent. 

Company “C” 26 per cent. 

Company “D” 12 per cent. 

Company ‘“E” 21 per cent. 

Company “F” 16 per cent. 

Company “G” 8 per cent. 

Company ‘“H” 58 per cent. 


The next category shows the percentage of males receiving less than $9 
and will, of course, include those receiving $4 as $9 per week is the rate in the 
smallest towns for the experienced female worker. 

Q. Experienced female workers?—A. Yes. 


Q. You are showing how many males in these plants receive less than 
the smallest minimum wage for experienced females?—A. Yes, sir:— 


Company “A” 81 per cent. 
Company “‘B” 24 per cent. 
Company “C” 73 per cent. 
Company “D” 75 per cent. 
Company “E” 46 per cent. 
Company “F” 48 per cent. 
Company “G” 54 per cent. 
Company “H” 86 per cent. 


Mr. SommeErvILLE: That is sweating the men at the expense of the women. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Are these all full time employees, Mr. Glassco?—-A. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is a lamentable picture to say the least, in Canada. 

Now gentlemen, we are proceeding next with the examination of certain 
clothing factories and the labour conditions found therein. These arise in the 
same way as the shoe factories, out of evidence previously given, and while 
it has been impossible in the time at our disposal, and that of the examiners, 
investigators and auditors, to carry the investigation far enough to cover the 
industry in a very large way, nevertheless it does cover a number of repre- 
sentative cases brought to our attention from the evidence already presented. 
The object, of course, being to follow back as we frequently stated when we 
were going through these records of the larger shipments, to follow back into 
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the industry the goods that were sold and of which we already have the mark-up 
and all the other particulars. This will illustrate to the committee the wage 
conditions and other factors that enter into the matter. 

Before we proceed we will just distribute these statements. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. First of all, Mr. Glassco, before you deal with the various schedules 
which have been distributed will you kindly state to the committee the manu- 
facturing methods of the clothing industry in the Montreal market? 

Mr. Factor: Are you dealing exclusively with Montreal now? 


Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: On these facts with respect to the clothing industry, 
yes. The Montreal market covers the country districts as well, they are the 
chief suppliers through Montreal. 


Mr. Heaps: You are taking in some of the outside districts? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. If you will just state the method of merchandising clothing and 
manufacturing it in this Montreal market, then members of the Committee will 
have a fair distinction in their own mind of the various kinds of plants, methods 
and shops that are adopted?—-A. There are two main distinctions. You can 
really divide the clothing manufacturers into two classes; those who manu- 
facture the clothes entirely themselves on their own premises with their own 
employees, and those who use contract labour of one form or another. The 
contract labour varies. There are at least four different types of contract labour. 
The first is the inside contract shop, where the contractor operates on the premises 
of the manufacturer, makes the garments on the premises but engages his own 
employees and sells the garments to the manufacturer at a contract price. 

Q. That is, he sells his work?—A. He sells his work, but receives the cloth, 
thread and various supplies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the machines?—A. In some cases he owns his own machines, in 
other cases the manufacturer owns them. When the manufacturer owns them he 
sometimes pays rent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And this contractor in the shop of the manufacturer receives a certain 
fixed price for the work which he does for the manufacturer?—A. A price per 
garment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Then he pays his own employees?—A. He pays his own employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That price per garment must cover his wages, his overhead, his rent, 
and any profit there is left is for himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. He must pay these things out of his total price per garment?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the contractor in the manufacturer’s own shop?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the first type? —A. Yes. 

Q. What is the second type?—A. The second type is the independent con- 
tract shop in the city of Montreal which solicits work from the various manu- 
facturers. They go around asking the manufacturer if they can make garments 
for them, and they may have five or six customers who regularly ship them 
cloth for making; they are aiso paid on a per garment price, but they maintain 
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their own premises usually in a different building, although sometimes in the 
same territory. 

Q. But they do not restrict themselves to contracting for the one manu- 
facturer?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. They will ‘contract for anybody?—A. Yes, they are in competition among 
themselves. 

Q. They are in competition with the contractor in the manufacturer’s own 
shop, in the sense of price competition?—A. That is quite so, sir? The man who 
is in the manufacturer’s own shop usually has his own arrangement and takes 
all the manufacturer’s work. 

Q. Quite?—A. And the manufacturer who has his own contractors in the 
building does not usually go to the independent, but the independents compete 
one against the other. 

Q. But the point is, the competition of the independents getting say the 
contract price for pants down to a certain figure, does not that effect the price 
that is paid by the contractor in the manufacturer’s own shop?—A. I think it 
would affect the whole level of prices in the district. 

Q. You have the second kind of contractor, the independent contractor; 
that is, the independent shop? 

Mr. Factor: I imagine it not only affects around Montreal, but it affects the 
whole level throughout the whole country. 

Mr. Hears: The whole of the industry. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, what is the third form of contract shop? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Does the independent contractor get the cloth and trimming and other 
things from the manufacturer?—A. Yes, he may occasionally supply the thread; 
but I think it is more general that he receives all the material and just performs 
the labour operation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Does this independent contractor then sometimes contract the work out 
again, some portions of the work?—A. I think there are cases where that 1 is done, 
although it is not general. 

Q That is the inde pendent?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. 


By Mire Factor: 

Q. Why do you call this fellow who gives the work to the independent 
contractor a manufacturer, he is only a dealer in cloth?—A. He cuts it, sir; 
the contractor simply sews, puts buttonholes in, and buttons on, and returns 
them pressed. 

Q. He cuts the cloth to patterns in his own shop?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. He is the one who sells to the large buyers?—A. He is the vendor of 
the clothing to the retailer. 

Q. His investment is in the cloth itself, in the cutting appliances and such 
labour as may be connected therewith?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. These are all ready-to-wear garments?—A. There will be some made- 
to-measure suits made in the first class of contract shop, that is, the inside 
contract shop. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And some in the independent contract shop?—A. Possibly, but not 
largely. 
The CuHairMAN: It is not noticeable. All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The third class then?—-A. The third type is the controlled contract shop 
operating outside of the city of Montreal, usually in the country districts. It 
may operate under a different name from that of its owner, but it is virtually 
a shop of the manufacturer operated as a contract shop, employing labour in 
these country towns in the vicinity of Montreal. The goods are shipped out 
by truck to these shops and factories where local girls are employed working 
under the supervision of what is really a representative of the manufacturer 
himself. 

Q. Yes; and that is the manufacturer’s controlled contract shop?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say controlled?—A. Because in certain cases the manu- 
facturer owns the machinery and has financed the contractor, he may own the 
premises in which he operates in the country. 

Q. Yes?—A. Or he may, as in one case, own all of the capital stock of 
the limited company which is the country contractor. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The idea is to get the cheap labour outside of Montreal?—A. That is 
the main benefit, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, are there any other benefits, take, for instance, labour troubles in 
Montreal—they are a lot more easy to handle if he has a contract shop in the 
country ?—A. It would be, sir, yes. 

Q. And the manufacturers who give out their work to five or six contract 
shops, and these contract shops being located in various areas are less disturbed 
by troubled conditions in one area?—-A. They would be less subject to it. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The help in the country districts is not unionized?—A. Not to any 
extent. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is it not a fact that through these controlled shops the price level for 
the production of garments is reduced to a minimum—the cost of producing these 
garments is reduced by the numbers of contract shops and the competition 
between them?—A. The cost is very low, it is noticeably lower than in the 
shops operated by the manufacturer himself in Montreal. 

Mr. Factor: It is the curse of the clothing industry. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. And is it not a fact that there may be under-payment of employees 
through contract shops, that may not be so easy to trace to the manufacturer 
as though he were doing it himself in his own plant?—-A. The small contractor 
usually keeps no books and very often receive their total earnings from the manu- 
facturers at the end of the week and divide it up without making any record 
of what the individual employee receives. 

Q. Then, is it not a fact that by the manufacturer having four or five con- 
tractors to whom he gives out work, he puts the one against the other, and thus 
keeps down the cost of production on his work?—A. I do not know that he does 
that. 

Mr. Senn: Is any of this work done in the worker’s own private home? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are coming to that. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is there any case where oné manufacturer controls more than one of 
these contractors?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, the manufacturer will have more than one of these controlled 
contract establishments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Perhaps under a different name?—A. Under different names. 

Q. Owned really by this one manufacturer?—A. Owned, or exclusively 
making for this manufacturer, connected in some way. 

Mr. Factor: Are they fairly stable or are there a lot of what are called 
“fly-by-nights”’? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: We will tell you how many there were directly. 

The Witness: Not a great many, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How many contract shops are there in the Montreal district, have you 
any estimate of that?—A. I think for men’s clothing there would be between 
150 and 200 in the city of Montreal. 

Q. That does not include any in the country districts?7—A. No, I do not 
know how many there are in the country. 

Q. Then, the fourth class. 

Mr. Factor: I did not understand the question; did you say contractors? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Contractors. 

Mr. Factor: Are there 105 contractors? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: From 150 to 200. 

The Witness: On men’s clothing. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you call the Montreal district?—A. I would say, in the city; 
there may be some outside of the city but not off the Island. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, what is the fourth method of manufacture in that market?—A. 
The fourth method is by dealing with the contractor who has garments manu- 
factured by home work; that applies to the cheaper grades of men’s work 
trousers, boys’ trousers, coats and vests, knickers, golfing trousers, skiing pants 
and cheap garments of that sort which have a comparatively simple operation. 

Q. And to the cheaper men’s clothing?—A. To the cheaper men’s clothing. 

Q. Cheaper suits?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: Overalls? 


The Witness: Not so much. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That has to do with the cheaper class of men’s clothing generally?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. And to boys’ clothing and knickers and long pants and that sort of 


thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Work clothes? 

Mr. Facror: In connection with this class of work, we had evidence of 35 
cents a dozen being paid for work clothes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

_Q. Now, just tell us about these home work shops and this home work 
which is done in the country district. You say these are supplied by contractors 
who have some place in the country and distribute the work to these homes?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And that is fairly prevalent in certain districts?—A. In certain districts 
there seems to be a great deal of—a great proportion of the farmers engaged in 
making clothing of one sort or another. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. How many contractors do this kind of work?—A. I know of four or five. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In one district?—A. In one district. 

Q. Perhaps you will describe to the committee how that home work is 
handled and what your observations were on that exact kind of work, and 
what wages or rates were being paid for the work being done in the home—first 
of all, how is it handled?—-A. The contractor owns the truck, and with that 
truck he goes to the manufacturer and collects the cloth and the thread, the 
cloth having been previously cut and marked for making. He takes the truck 
into the country. This is the contractor who is doing the whole of the contract- 
ing operation. In some cases there are sub-contractors. This contractor stops 
at the different farm houses where he has workers and leaves one, two, three 
or four dozen suits in pieces to be made up. Three or four days later he will 
return and pick it up and take it back to the manufacturer in the city. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you mean to say that these clothes are made in the farm houses in 
Quebec?—A. Yes, this class of contractor; this is the fourth class of contractor. 


Mr. Hears: What do you think of that, Mr. Young, for work on a farm? 
Mr. Youne: They cannot make a living on their farms in the country. 


Mr. SommerRvILuE: I think we have to come to the conclusion that they 
cannot make a living in this way either. 


By Mr. Sommerville : 


Q. Now, let me see. This contractor has his truck and goes out to these 
homes. This contractor’s investment is his truck?—A. Yes, usually not more 
than that. 

Q. And he operates from his own home?—A. Yes. 

Q. He does not have a shop where he keeps employees working?—A. No. 

Q. He operates in the manner you have indicated, and he gets the cloth 
plus the thread from the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he gives the manufacturer a price?—A. Yes. 

Q. At which he will deliver the goods—the suits made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And out of that price he gets the thread free?—A. Yes. He gets the 
thread and the cloth; he does not pay for it. 

Q. And have you got the price—examples of prices that he contracts for? 
—A. We have the records of one of these manufacturers showing that this con- 
tractor received $1.32 and $1.20 per dozen for men’s pants. 

Q. This contractor received $1.32 per dozen for men’s pants and $1.20 from 
the manufacturer, and this was a manufacturer who sold these pants to the 
large buyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let us follow this contractor through. Then what did you find 
when you followed that through?—A. I found that the contractor made— 
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retained from 20 to 30 cents a dozen out of the price which he received from 
the manufacturer, on a price of $1.30 a dozen which the manufacturer paid 
him. He will put that work out at a dollar a dozen, and the people working 
on the trousers would receive $1 a dozen. 

Q. The wemen in the homes would receive $1 a dozen for making men’s 
pants?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps: Eight cents a pair. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What does that include?—A. A four pocket pair of pants. 
The CHAIRMAN: Buttons too? 
The WiTNEss: Buttons, button holes and pressing. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Button, button holes, pressing and making? 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: How about the thread? 
The CHAIRMAN: He gets the thread. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Wait a minute; this is interesting. 


The Witness: In this case I believe the contractor sells the thread to the 
farmhouse which is really a reduction of the price which he allows the workman. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What is the price he gets for the thread?—A. 75 cents to $1 for a spool 


of 10,000 yards. 
@. And which the contractor has received free from the manufacturer?— 


A. Yes. 

Q. And that amounts to how much per dozen?—A. It works out to 5 to 
10 cents per dozen on pants. 

Q. Would it be an average of 10 cents?—-A. On that class of work it would 
be closer to the average of 5 cents a dozen for thread. 

Mr. Factor: Their price is increased to the farmer? 


The Witness: Yes, because the farmer has to buy the thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The farmers have to buy the thread and that means the farmers would 
then get 95 cents a dozen if the thread costs 5 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the thread which he buys is equivalent to 5 cents a dozen of trousers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought there were some that ran as high as 12 cents per dozen?— 
A. I think that particular case you are speaking of concerns riding breeches— 
a very elaborate amount of sewing. ; 

Q. We will come to them in a few minutes. This is with respect to men’s 
pants. Now, what did you find when you went into the homes of these workers? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): May I ask a question? These prices you have 
given us as being paid to manufacturers— 

Mr. SommervILe: Paid by manufacturers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Paid by manufacturers to contractors and paid 
by contractors to people in their own homes—what steps did you take to verify 
those figures? 

The Witness: The price paid by the manufacturer to the contractor was 
ascertained from the books of the manufacturer and confirmed by the contractor. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): By interview? 

The Witness: By interviewing the contractor. The price paid by the con- 
tractor was obtained by interviewing him and verifying it by interviewing the 
workers who made the clothes. : 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Thank you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. Now, then, what did you find when you interviewed the workers, 
or what did you find as the result of your visit to those homes?—A. The method 
of operation. 

Q. Yes. Have you followed through the method of operation to the 
examples you have given? 

Mr. Factor: Take the cases you interviewed personally. 

The Witness: The usual layout is to have the sewing machine in the room 
next to the front door in the house. 

Mr. Epwarps: Who supplies the sewing machines? 

The Witness: They are foot pedal machines owned by the farmers. 

Mr. Epwarps: And they have to pay for repairs and that sort of thing? 

The Wirness: Yes. They are not power machines—the old type. There 
may be one or two or three machines in the house. The women work on them. 
The ironing is done with small hand irons heated on the stoves and the whole 
family helps pressing the garments.. They will make for a day and press for 
several hours and go back to making again on the machines; and the rates which 
are received perhaps could be best illustrated by dealing with the capacity of 
these houses as factories. There was an instance where four men—or four 
women were working on machines and producing two and a half to three dozen 
pair of men’s pants a day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well, you said four men first?—A. I said four men—I mean four women 
and with help from the men at night and on the pressing. 

Q. These four women made the trousers during the day?—A. Yes. 

Q. The four men did pressing at night?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the result of the combined operation was the production of how 
many dozen?—A. Two and a half to three dozen pair of men’s pants per day. 

Q. Which would be around $2?—A. These particular workers received 
from the contractors 60 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Hears: For men’s pants? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps: Five cents each. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is, they got from $1.50 to $2. 

The CuHarrmMan: About $1.80. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $1.80 was paid for the work of these four women and 
the four men pressing? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: What did these contractors get from the manufacturer in this 
particular instance of the 60 cents a dozen pants? 

The Witness: We were not able to follow that back. The worker did not 
know where the pants were sold, and we could not locate the contractor whom 
they were working for. 
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Mr. Senn: In this particular instance were the workers all members of the 
family or were some hired and brought in? 

The Witness: No, members of the family. 

Mr. Epwarps: What was the attitude of the members of the family 
towards this situation? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will get that fully. I am going to give a number 
of instances. 

The Wirness: They were paid 60 cents per dozen. They said they had 
to buy their thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They had to buy their thread out of the 60 cents and the thread amounted 
to 5 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 
Q. That resulted in them having 55 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 


The CHatmmMan: It is unbelievable. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Give us some instances— 

Mr. Factor: We are back in medieval times. 

The CHarRMAN: It is hard to believe this can be so in Canada. 
Mr. Hears: It reminds one of Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it does. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In the case of the $1.20 a dozen item the contractor received from 20 
to 30 cents a dozen. What contribution does he make in the manufacture of 
those pants outside of trucking them back and forth?—-A. He does not operate 
on them in any way. He trucks and distributes them. 

Q. He is just the trucker?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is a parasite; that is what I call him. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, will you proceed with some of these examples that you checked 
up in the country districts?—A. Yes, sir. There is a case of a woman making 
boy’s knickers for one of these contractors and receiving 30 cents a dozen and 
providing her own thread. They would net her 25 cents a dozen. 

Q. For boy’s knickers?—A. Yes. 

Q. For one of these contractors?—A. Yes. These garments would cost 
at the union scale at Montreal from $1.50—at least $1.50 to make a dozen. 

Q. At the union scale?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. If they were manufactured in a Montreal shop they would cost $1.50 
a dozen?—A. Yes. That is from the scale which we have of the costs in the 
factories in Montreal making that class of pants. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Where they work under union conditions. 
The CHAIRMAN: What was the union rate? 

Mr. Epwarps: $1.50 a dozen. 

The Witness: I think $1.50 a dozen. 

The CHatrMaAN: And she got 25 cents a dozen? 

The Witness: Yes, net after paying for the thread. 

Mr. Factor: Can you tell me what volume— 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, we will get the volume too. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Give me some more examples?—A. A woman working on boy’s pants 
at 35 cents a dozen—ordinary short pants. 

Q. And did she buy her own thread?—A. No, I think she works for a 
contractor who supplies the thread. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. He is one of the more generous contractors?7—A. A woman making 
riding breeches with five pockets at the rate of $1.15 a dozen. 
Mr. Factor: And then we ride horses. 
The Witness: This girl said she could produce five in a day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That would be the equivalent of how much?—A. About 50 cents. 
Q. 50 cents a day making riding breeches?—A. She was an experienced 
operator and had been doing this for seven or eight years. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. She did not tell you how many hours a day it was necessary to work 
to produce these five pairs of breeches?—A. No, she did not. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Have you the same comparative rates for the union shops in Montreal? 
—A. In that one? 
Q. Yes—A. This scale I have is not a union shop—it is slightly lower— . 
there are no riding breeches on it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You have not finished with your list. What else have you?—A. Ordinary 
pants, men’s pants, 65 cents a dozen, with a capacity of one dozen a day. 
Q. This is the same girl?—A. The same girl, yes. That would compare to 
about $2.40 to $3 a dozen in the Montreal shops. 
Mr. Factor: The Montreal shop is not a union shop. 
The WitNEss: No; the scale I have here is slightly below. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Can you compare that with the Toronto store?—A. No, I am sorry, I 
have not those figures. 

Q. I think it would be interesting if we could get a scale of the Toronto 
wages after we get through with the Montreal situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will try to do that, Mr. Factor. 

Mr. Facror: It is this situation which is ruining the clothing industry in 
Horonto. , 

The WitNEss: We found one woman who was the wife of a sub-contractor, 
and she was also working on those trousers herself. Her husband, the sub- 
contractor, was the man who supplied the trousers to the particular contractor 
who we had found in Montreal, and that was where we checked his prices. From 
that woman we obtained the price that he paid to the workers who actually 
made the pants. The sub-contractor received 85 cents, and $1.05 a dozen 
depending upon the number of pockets. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Eighty-five cents to $1.05? 


The Witness: Eighty cents to $1.05. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Depending upon the number of pockets?—A. Depending upon the num-~- 
ber of pockets; and the actual operators received for those garments forty 
cents—a few at forty cents, but from fifty cents to sixty cents a dozen. 

Q. In the homes?—A. In the homes. 

Mr. Youna: Did he furnish the thread in this case? 


The Witness: Yes, that one furnished the thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This contractor supplies some of the firms whose goods have been given 
in evidence as being supplied to the large department stores?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The contractor does not supply the department stores; he sup- 
plies the manufacturer. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The manufacturer supplies them. 


The Witness; I think sir, in a certain type of this merchandise, practically 
none is made in the city. I think this market supplies practically all the cheap- 
est grade of men’s pants. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean the market in this territory? 
The Witness: In this territory. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What territory? 


The Witness: The territory which may be similarly closely to Montreal, 
but within 25 miles of Montreal anyway. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. The rural section?—A. Yes. 
Q. These people are farmers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why do they engage in this kind of work? Have they not got enough 
to do on the farm to keep them fairly busy; are the families too big? What is 
the trouble?—A. I do not know, sir. They have been doing it for some years. 


Mr. Hears: How long? 
The Witness: I do not know exactly how long. 
Mr. Epwarps: Are they small outlying places? 


The Witness: Yes, and clustered in little villages throughout the parish, 
small settlements. You will find it right throughout. You will find the husband 
working on the farm, and the woman sewing at home. 


Mr. Factor: A struggle for existence? 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Are the families large?—-A. I did not see any particularly large families. 
Q. Where you got the four women in one home— —A. In that case it was 


just the mother and three daughters, two of whom were married. 
Q. All living together?—-A. There were saveral buildings there; I do not 
know whether they all lived in the one or not. 
Mr. Hears: Is there any way to show how long this practice has been in 
effect? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Can you tell me how long this has been going on?—A. No, but for the 
last seven or eight years. I gathered from what these people said, they have 
been doing it all their lives. I met an old woman who said she had sewed herself 
for years, referring to it as though it were something she had done all her life. 

Mr. Youne: How does the living standard compare with the standard of 
living of those engaged in similar work in the city? 
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The Wirness: It is pretty hard to compare that, sir; city conditions are so 
different. 

The CHatrMAN: There is a suggestion that while this has been prevalent 
a great many years, it has grown greatly in the last ten or twelve years, due to 
the bargain basement city sales system. 

The Witness: I think most of this stuff—I would not say most of it—but 
a lot of these goods are sold through the mail order houses. They are the cheap 
trousers that you see advertised as moleskin, denim, and work trousers, the 
cheapest grades. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Mr. Glassco, how long has the minimum wage law been in effect in 
the province of Quebec?—A. I think it was first introduced in 1925, but I am 
speaking only from memory. 

Q. For my own information, I should like to know if the change in the 
method of producing some of this clothing synchronizes with the introduction 
of the minimum wage law. 

The CHAIRMAN: It might have grown larger. I think it was due to that, 
but we will see if we can get some information on that. 

Mr. Factor: To evade the minimum wage law. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps: The minimum wage law does not apply to this particular 
story. 

The CHARMAN: Mr. Heaps’ point is, it has pressed out. 

The WitNEss: These people would not be subject to it. 

Mr. Hears: My contention is that the minimum wage law applied to the 
city of Montreal, and in order to evade payment of the minimum wage law 
under the act, they put the work out into the country districts where they could 
easily evade the act. 

The CHairMAN: I have no doubt you are right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you just continue with your observations following that last 
instance of 80 cents to $1.05 a dozen. What is the next information you have? 
—A. We found out who the contractors who we encountered in the country 
made for. We discovered that they made for a number of the companies which 
we have already mentioned, and for whom we have put in price spreads state- 
ments. We made a brief examination of one Montreal company for whom one 
of those contractors was delivering, and from the first of January to the 31st 
May, 1934, the total sales of pants by this company were $54,000, of which 
approximately half were made to the order of the mail order branches of two 
of the larger distributors. 

Mr. Factor: Did these manufacturers do some of the work themselves? 

The Witness: They have their own shops as well, but they said they did 
not attempt to manufacture these cheaper trousers. They made overalls as well, 
and they made mainly overalls in their own shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They made $54,000 worth of these goods from the Ist of January to 
31st May this year?—A. Yes, five months. 
Q. That is that one contractor?—A. One manufacturer. 
Q. One manufacturer did that?—A. They had at least one contractor dis- 
tributing the work in the country. 
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Mr. Factor: Can you tell us where the $54,000 worth of pants went? 


The Wirness: Yes, approximately half found its way into the large mail 
order houses. 


Mr. Facror: Have you the exact figures? 
The Wiryess: $17,067 to one, and $8,200 to another. 
Mr. Youne: $25,000 worth. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Out of $54,000? The prices paid for them being what?—A. To that con- 
tractor, 40 cents, 70 cents and 80 cents a dozen for boys’ knickers. 

@. And then he sub-let them to the home-workers?—A. Yes, that would 
be at 30 and 35 cents. 

Q. Did you look into the books of any of those truckers to see what they 
are making out of it?—-A. They have no books, sir. 

Q. The earnings?—A. The one we talked to said he made $20 a week, and 
did a business of 150 dozen. 

Q. One trucker said he did 150 dozen a week?—A. Yes, out of which he 
made $20. 

Mr. Factor: Not very prosperous. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You don’t know if that is after providing for his car and his gas?— 
A.-No. 

Q. Then just continue your narrative that you have on that?—A. The 
territory of which I am speaking is the territory on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, in a radius of perhaps twenty-five miles from Longueuil. There are 
certain territories and districts—parishes—which specialize in certain garments. 
Vests will be made in considerable quantities in one place, and pants in another. 
These centres are known to be capable of making a certain type of garment, 
being more or less experienced in it. 

Q. In talking with these women who were doing this work, what was their 
observation to you?—A. Their main complaint was the decrease in the rates 
which they received, which had occurred in the past two or three years. 

Q. What did that indicate?—A. It indicated that the rates had dropped 
very considerably—the decreases would be from say $3 a dozen which they 
would receive in 1980 to possibly a dollar a dozen. I think that would be a 
conservative statement. In certain cases they mentioned it was a good deal 
more. 

Q. What was their attitude?—A. Their attitude was mainly one of discon- 
tent with that condition of lowered earnings. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the extent of the output of this area that 
you were in?—A. It is very difficult to judge the capacity of the district. There 
were a great many houses in it which are making constantly. There are a 
number of these contractors travelling through it with trucks every day. I 
would judge, from the appearances of the portion I saw, that the output would 
be quite considerable. The fact that none of these garments were being made 
in the plants of the manufacturers in Montreal which we visited, would indicate 
that they relied principally upon this type of labour for that grade of merchan- 
dise. 

By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is that confined to trousers and vests?—A. There are coats made, very 
cheap coats. 

Q. But very few?—A. Well, boys’ coats. We didn’t see any volume of 
boys’ coats. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But you did find quantities of vests?—-A. Yes, vests and pants of all 
sorts. 

Q. And some coats?—A. Yes, some coats. 

Q. You say you didn’t find that any were being made in any of the fac- 
tories which you visited in Montreal, and you did visit quite a number of them? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And some of these were factories which supplied this clothing to the 
department stores?—A. They were average-sized distributors of this grade of 
clothing. They were representative houses. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were you in any of these houses at meal time?—A. No. 
Q. You don’t know how they fared?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is there any other assistance you can give the committee in respect of 
this particular branch of the industry?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I observe that the four contractors, on whom you have reported in this 
area, supplied these pants to five different companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these companies were all named in the records which have already 
been put in evidence, as suppliers to the large department and mail order houses? 
—A. I am not sure that they all have, but they will all be mentioned. They 
either have been or will be mentioned in the succeeding companies which will 
be referred to. 

Q. That has to do with the home work in country districts, and these are 
instances that you have given us where the contractor takes the pants or 
clothes from the shop through to the home workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said, in the course of your narrative, that there were in- 
stances where sub-contractors came between?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they took something off the price as well?—-A. Yes. 

Q. But that just adds to or complicates the situation, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. And perhaps, in the end, helps to reduce the price to the person who is 
actually making the clothes?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Will you tell us about the operations of the controlled contract shop in 
the uy district? Will you just refer to your narrative?—A. What page 
is that? 

Q. Page 22, I observe here?—A. Yes. This is dealing with a contractor 
employed in a small town about twenty-five miles from Montreal. 

Q. Perhaps we had better deal first with the clothing company that em- 
ploys this contractor?—-A. Very well. That incidentally was the company that 
was dealt with when we were looking at the price spreads of mail order purchases 
by one of the department stores. I spoke about that, and this is the same com- 
pany. 

Q. This company is a company which we will call what?—A. “P”. 

Q. Yes, company “P”. This company has already been mentioned as one 
of the companies that supplied substantial quantities of clothing to mail order 
houses and department stores?—A. Yes. This is a partnership which operated 
for some years in Montreal, manufacturing boys’ and youths’ clothing. The 
company’s financial position is good, and the operations of the year ended 31st 
May, 1933, resulted in a net profit of $7,135. The profits for the year ended 
31st May, 1934, have not yet been determined, but the officials of the company 
estimate that the net profits will be greater than in the previous year. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. With respect to that $7,000 profit, on what turn-over was that? Have 
you got that?—A. $334,000. This year the turn-over has been $448,000. They 
don’t know what their profit is. About 70 per cent of sales for both years 
were to the departmental stores, who were allowed discounts up to 10 per cent on 
large orders. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So that 70 per cent of their entire product in both years went to the 
large organizations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The garments are cut in the company’s factory 
and the better grade of work is done there. They maintain their own shop. 
The balance of the labour is performed by contractors, some of whom make a 
complete garment while others perform only some of the operations. The 
garment being returned to the company for finishing. The company in its own 
shop employs approximately 50 workers, exclusive of cutters and shippers, but a 
substantial portion of the labour operations is performed under contract. The 
company deals with approximately 20 contractors. 

Q. Twenty?—A. Yes, those doing the biggest volume being as follows: one 
in a country town making boys’ pants and trousers at 45 cents to $1.35 per 
dozen; an independent Montreal contractor doing about 50 per cent of the 
operations on coats at 22 cents to 60 cents per garment. 

Q. The Montreal independent contractor does work on ¢oats?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount of work he does represents 50 per cent of the oper- 
ations on the coat, and he gets from 22 to 60 cents per coat?—A. Yes. 

Q. For men’s coats?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You mean the balance is finished in the shop? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Nasu: Mr. Factor is asking you a question, Mr. Glassco. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The balance is finished in the shop?—A. They -bring them back to the 
shop for finishing and pressing. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you proceed?—A. Thirdly, a contractor in a country town close to 
Montreal, who makes complete coats at 60 cents to $1.35 per garment. 

Q. That is for all operations on a man’s coat?—A. Yes. 

Q. 60 cents to $1.35?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How does that compare with the price in the Montreal shop for this 
garment at 60 cents?—A. I do not think it is quite fair to make a comparison 
there, sir. The quality of the work and the operations are different. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A cheaper grade of clothing?—A. Yes, a cheaper grade of clothing. 
These are boys. Then a large contractor in a town some 60 or 70 miles from 
Montreal which makes youths’ coats at $1.55 each. 

Q. For the full operation?—A. Yes. And this is a contractor we spoke 
of a few minutes ago who makes cheap pants and trousers at 50 cents to $1 
per dozen, operating exclusively on home work in the country. 
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Q. So that this distributor has work in his own factory, work in the con- 
tract shops in the country, work in contract shops in the city, and home work 
in the country?—A. Yes. An examination of the company’s pay-rolls showed 
that of 31 women employed in June, 1934, 26 were paid at less than the 
minimum wage rates. The company was recently fined for infringement of 
the minimum wage act and was required to pay over wage shortages totalling 
$1,150 to 21 employees. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was that the first prosecution the firm had?—A. I do not know, sir. 
Q. You do not know if there was any prosecution last year?—A. I do 
not know if there were any. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Did that prosecution react on their employees at all? ZI do not 
mean in respect to getting money but was there any retaliation?—A. The 
prosecution took place before June and the rates in June showed that 26 out 
of 31 received less than the minimum wage. 

Q. June of this year?—A. Yes, June of this year. 

Q. Despite the prosecution they were still paid less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: All right, Mr. Glassco. 

The Witness: We investigated several of the contractors. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In connection with this manufacturer?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mention a specific purchase?—A. Yes, of boys’ 
and youths’ suits. We went back to obtain the costs on those in order to 
show the whole history of the garment from the manufacturer to the public, and 
that will be referred to in statement Q-12. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Did you investigate the wages of the male employees of that manufac- 
turer?—A. The male employees were very highly paid. 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: A limited number though, were they not? 

Mr. Factor: They only have 50 workers. 

The Witness: There were 20 men approximately and that included some 
boys. The boys were paid from $9 to $12 a week, and the men were paid from 
$16 to $22 a week. Those are exclusive of cutters. 

Q. You do not call from $16 to $22 a week highly paid?—A. Well, com- 
paratively high paid. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. $16 to $22 a week were the highest paid men?—A. There was one man 
at $40. 

The first of the contractors making for this company which we investi- 
gated operates in a town about 25 miles from Montreal. He employed in June, 
1934, 7 boys and 14 females. He manufactures pants for “P”’ company and 
his machines are owned by that company. 

Q. When you say “boys” you mean young men from 15 to 20?—A. From 
14 or 15 to 20. The company delivers the work to the contractor and picks 
up the finished work and also supplies the thread used by the contractor. The 
prices paid are as follows:— 


Boys’ knickers—60 cents per dozen. 
Boys’ long pants—$1.10 to $1.35 per dozen. 
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Infractions of the Minimum Wage Act are noted in this shop in the fact 
that 80 per cent of the female workers are apprentices and all female employees 
receive less than the minimum wage. Experienced girls are paid at an average 
rate of 12-4 cents per hour and apprentices at an average rate of 11-2 cents, 
which compare with Minimum Wage Board requirements of 18-1 cents, and 
10-9 to 16-3 cents per hour respectively. 

The 7 boys employed are paid an average hourly rate of 7:7 cents and 
these boys are from 14 to 18 years of age. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How long has this firm been in existence?—A. At least two years. 
Q. And there has never been any prosecution?—A. Not that we know of. 
By Mr. Factor: 
Q. How long does the female help work there per day, the number of 
hours? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your real trouble in all these contract shops is to find hours, is it not?— 
A. Yes sir. We have a record of the hours here, I believe. Yes, 37, 38, 42; I 
would say an average of 38 hours a week. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have given us the hourly rate?—A. The hourly rate compared with 
the minimum wage requirements. 

Q. And you say that everyone of the females were paid less than the 
minimum wage?—A. Yes. June is a comparatively slack period in this trade. 

@. And the machines of this contractor are all owned by the company 
to which he supplies the material?—A. By company “P.” 

Q. I suppose it is easier for a manufacturer to underpay through a company 
than to underpay directly his employees. Now the next contract shop—A. 
This is another contractor in the same town. We can call the contractor “T.” 

Q. If you call the first contractor “P-1” and the second contractor P-2 
then they are connected with the company for which they are manufacturing. — 
A. Yes. 

Q. This contractor is P-2.—A. This contractor operates in the same town 
and makes pants exclusively for company “P” who also owns the machines 
used by this contractor. The cartage is done by company “P,” who also supply 
the thread. 

The prices paid by company “P” to the contractor are as follows:— 

Boys’ Breeches—$1.10 to $1.30 per dozen. 
Boys’ Golf Knickers—$1.10 to $1.30 per dozen. 
Boys’ Short Pants—60 cents to 65 cents per dozen. 


This is a small shop employing two boys and eleven women or girls. All 
the female employees are paid less than the minimum wage, the average rates 
to experienced employees being 12-5 cents as compared with a legal minimum 
of 18-1 cents. Inexperienced employees averaged 8-3 cents per hour against 
minimum requirements of 10-9 to 16:3 cents per hour. The average hourly 
wage for the two boys is 6 cents. Over 70 per cent of the females employed 
receive less than 10 cents per hour. 

Q. Yes. Now the next one?—A. The next one we might call contractor 
Ue 

By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You mean he has nothing to do with this manufacturer?—A. No, he 


supphes to another manufacturer. 
Q. Are you through with this manufacturer “P’”?—A. Yes, I do not think 
we have anything more on him, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. By the way, this contract business is largely a growth of the last six 
years is it not?—A. I think it has increased very materially in the last six 
years, sir. 

Q. Now then, with regard to this contractor?—A. This contractor operates 
some 60 miles from Montreal, and makes coats, pants and vests. Up till 
recently he manufactured his coats in a shop within the Montreal minimum 
wage district but outside of the city, and his pants and vests in the town in 
which he now is. The coat shop which he formerly maintained in the Montreal 
district required minimum wages of from 12-7 cents to 22-7 cents per hour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Per hour?—A. Per hour. The wage which he is paying at the present 
time is 10:9 cents and 18-1 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You mean, the scale he ought to pay?—A. He should pay. This con- 
tractor operates exclusively for company B, which advanced funds for the 
purchase of machinery and holds a lien thereon, 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What is Company B?—A. A manufacturer doing $400,000 a year, of 
which about 20 per cent goes to the large buyer. In January, 1934 a lease was 
made with the municipal authority of the town where he is now located, and 
has his factory, whereby factory property belonging to the city was leased for 
ten years at $10 per year, the lease being renewable for a further period of ten 
years. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That would be 20 years?—-A. 20 years altogether. In addition the 
city granted this man exemption from all taxes including water taxes. 

The CHaAmMAN: Oh. 

The Wirness: And the lease is conditional upon the payment of $25,000 
per annum in salaries. A further condition of the contract is that the con- 
tractor must obey the minimum wage and factory laws and employ only resi- 
dents of the town. 

The CuHamrMaAN: Hear! hear! 

The Wirness: Shortly after the obtaining of this lease the contractor 
applied to the Minimum Wage Board for the suspension of the clause where 
apprentices were limited to 50 per cent of the total females, and his request 
was granted up to the first of December next. He said it was granted but he 
would not produce the letter. We saw the request and the reply from the 
Minimum Wage Board promising to consider the matter. In the absence of 
any record as to the experience of the workers employed, there is no evidence 
of any infraction of the Minimum Wage Law—71 out of 105 female employees 
were paid at the minimum rate of $6 per week of 55 hours. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is below the minimum?—A. No, that is the minimum, sir; this is 
in the country. 
The CuHarrman: I get you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And this is in the clothing industry; in the shoe industry it is a 48 hour 
week. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. This is the minimum rate with a maximum of hours allowed under the 
minimum wage law?—A. That is the lowest schedule, for cities under 15,000. 
Q. They could not get much lower? 


Mr. Hears: And not much higher in hours. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You say there was no infraction—you took these rates of wages and 
hours from their own say-so?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is no other means of verification?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is no record of the experience of the worker either?—A. There 
is no record kept of that. 

Q. As to whether or not that worker was experienced in that industry 
elsewhere?—A. The contract started in this particular town in January with his 
first shop. 

Q. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: January of this year? 
The CuHarRMAN: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And then?—A. Out of 34 male time workers, twelve were employed 
at $5 per week or less, five received $6, and five $7 per week. Ten experienced 
male operators received an average of $20.30 per week, equivalent to 37 cents per 
hour. 

Q. Twenty-four were receiving less than $7 per week?—A. Twenty-two. 

Q. What type of garment is this manufacturer making?—A. These are 
more comparable to the city-made garments than that of any other contract 
we have seen. 

Q. And that includes making the buttonholes, putting on the buttons and 
everything of that sort?—A. Everything. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Can you compare the cost of such garments with similar garments made 
in a shop in Montreal?—-A. It would compare, I should think, about $1.50 to 
$1.60; and the minimum price under union schedules in Montreal was around 25. 
The rates paid by Company B in June of 1934 were: for men’s sack coats 
$1.134 each, pants 25 cents each, vests 25 cents each, top coats $1.15 each, 
overcoats $1.15 each. Working conditions in the factory appeared good. 


The CHarrMAN: Now, it is ten minutes to one. We will adjourn until 
3.30 this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again this day at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Mr. Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, you have another firm, company “R”?—A. This company manu- 
factures low-priced suits and overcoats, and it started operations in 1922 with 
a capital of $5,000. The sales for the year 1933 were approximately $470,000 
of which approximately $70,000 were to one of the largest department stores 
and approximately $15,000 to other departmental stores. An examination of 
the company’s operating statements for the past three years, shows that on a 
capital of approximately $100,000, the profits before salaries or drawings by the 
owners, represented a return of 29 per cent on the capital employed. The only 
labour operations performed in the Montreal plant of this firm is cutting, and all 
work is contracted out for the making operations. 

Mr. Hears: What was the capital employed, $5,000? 

The Witness: That is what this firm started with in 1922. It is now 
$100,000. 

Mr. Hears: They made profits of $29,000? 

The WITNESS: 29 per cent on $100,000. 

Mr. Youne: Does the $100,000 represent investment? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Before salaries. 

The Witness: It is not a limited company; it is a partnership. The 29 per 
cent was before salaries or drawings. 

Mr. Epywarps: That is not the net return. 

The Witness: No; salaries have to come out of that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The company does not make anything in Montreal; it 
simply cuts the cloth. 

The WITNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Men’s suits. 

The Witness: Yes, low priced suits and overcoats, a very cheap line of 
garments. The partnership owns a limited company with a shop in a small town 
not very far from Montreal. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The contractor? 

The Witness: A contract shop. In this plant are made all the sack coats 
sold by the company. The pants and vests are made under contract with another 
contractor in Montreal. This contractor in Montreal receives 35 cents a gar- 
ment, a garment being a pair of pants and a vest. They receive 35 cents for 
each of them, which is an increase of 5 cents over the rates paid before the strike 
in Montreal in September, 1933. 

Mr. Youne: 35 cents a garment? 

The Witness: Yes, 35 cents for a pair of pants, and 35 cents for a vest. 

Mr. Youne: I thought you said this morning 35 cents for a dozen? 

Mr. Factor: These were boys’. 

The Witness: These are different grades of clothing. Offsetting this price 
of 35 cents, however, is an arrangement—I am speaking of the Montreal con- 
tractor who makes the vests and pants—whereby he pays $50 a month to com- 
pany “R” which is said to be rental for factory premises owned by company “R” 
in a town outside of Montreal. These premises are not used hy the contractor. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Company “R” had premises in which they formerly had a contractor 
of their own?—A. Yes. 

Q. These premises are now vacant?—A. Yes. 

Q. This Montreal contractor has taken a contract for 35 cents a garment, 
35 cents for a pair of pants, and 35 cents for a vest?—-A. Yes. 

Q. But he pays $50 a month to company “R” as— —A. Nominally as rent 
for those premises. 

Mr. Factor: What do they pay for those coats in Montreal? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have all that later. 


The Wirness: It is a bit higher than that, sir. An analysis was made of 
the wages paid by the controlled limited company doing the contract on the 
coats in the outside town. This company receives $1.35 and $1.40 per garment. 
Out of 42 female timeworkers, 17 received less than the minimum wage, and a 
further infraction of the Minimum Wage Act occurs in the proportion of appren- 
tices to total females employed. There are only two females paid for experi- 
enced. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Forty of them are paid as inexperienced females?—A. Yes. There are 
51 male employees, of whom 33 receive $7 a week for 55 hours, or lower rates— 

Mr. Factor: Married men? 

The Witness: I do not know that, sir. There are some boys and some 
older men. An examination by Mr. T. B. Hurson of the wages paid by the 
Montreal contractor of this company— 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: By the Montreal— 


The Witness: The wages paid by the Montreal contractor who makes 
pants and vests showed that 80 per cent of the female employees received less 
than the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you know of any efforts made in recent times to organize these 
girls into unions?—-A. At the present time, sir, there is an effort being made 
to organize the coat contractors of this company. 

Q. Is there a strike at that firm just now?—A. No, not a strike. 

Q. Do you know of any efforts being made or that have been made in some 
way by others to offset it?- -A. I do not know of any unusual efforts. There 
is always a resistance against an organization in a town which has not previously 
had it in this country. 

Q. Do you know if, of recent times, there has been any organization amongst 
the coat workers outside of the city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. Do you know that there is a strike in one of the factories now, outside 
of Montreal?—A. Yes, and that strike is under the auspices of the same union 
which was trying to organize this shop. 

Q. Do you know if the Prime Minister of the province of Quebec has 
protested against these men or women being organized?—A. I don’t know 
that, sir. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This company that you have just dealt with, being ‘ R,” supplies goods 
to the large departmental stores?—A. Yes, $70,000 to one and $15,000 to others, 
out of a total of $470,000. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. $85,000?—A. $85,000 for the year. 
Q. Less than 25 per cent?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville : 
Q. These firms are mentioned in the schedules already filed on the price 
spreads of the various companies?—A. Yes. 


oa That also applies to company “P” and company “V,” does it not?— 
a Ves. 

Q. In each case?—A. Yes, in each case. 

Q. We have some examples of boys’ suits from company “P,” in the mail 
order department of one company, laid down cost, $6.04; catalogue selling 
price, $9.45; initial mark-up, $3.45 or an initial mark-up of 56-46 per cent at 
Toronto and an initial mark-up of 52-25 per cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Was this narrative not printed? 
The Cuatmrman: No, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Was this narrative printed?—-A. A portion of it. It has been added to 
since. I have a portion of it available. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There were a lot of names in it. 

Mr. Youne: We had the narrative printed with the names of the mer- 
chants who were buying from these people and we were going to follow it out. 
Now we know who the merchants are, but don’t know who the manufacturers 
are. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Young feels that the committee should know. 

Mr. Youne: I think we are entitled to know with whom we are dealing. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You have not got an extra copy?—A. No, I am afraid I have not. I 
have given out all I have. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Here we have another one of the same department store, 
the mail order department, 2-pant suits from company “ P.” 

The Witness: Those are men’s suits. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 2-pant men’s suits, yes. Laid down cost, $8.80; sale 
price, $13.98; a mark-up of $5.18 or a mark-up of 58-86 per cent in Toronto 
and a mark-up of 54-70 per cent in the west. Another one, men’s suits— 


Mr. Youne: Is that company ‘P’’? 
- Mr. SommMervILite: Yes, from the same company “P”. Laid down cost, 
$8.22; sale price, $12.75; mark-up, $4.53 or 55-11 per cent. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What page is that, Mr. Sommerville? 
Mr. Sommervitie: It is not on that sheet. We are going back to the 
records that have already been filed. 
The CuHarrMAN: Of the department stores. 


By. Mer. Factors 


Q. Can we trace one of these suits and see what it cost to the manufacturer, 
and what profit he made in selling it to the store?—A. I think we have that in 
those printed statements that we distributed. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will get those later. That will be shown. 
Mr. Factor: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, there were some other manufacturers of men’s clothing that you 
looked into also?—A. Yes, sir. We went into these companies first in order to 
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ascertain the cost of the advertised garments, and we had difficulty in obtaining 
accurate costs in many cases. But we obtained some information as to the type 
of organization, and where we could, as to the wages paid. 

Q. And the companies were companies that you inquired into as a result of 
advertisements by the large departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. That were brought to your attention?—A. Yes, advertisements; and 
catalogues in the case of mail order merchants. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first one is labelled company “H”. 

Mr. Youne: What page is that? 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: That is page 17. 


The Witness: Mr. Sommerville, in connection with the selection of this 
merchandise, Mr. Johnston was responsible for the selection of the merchandise, 
and he referred to us these examples which he felt should be followed back. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And he got those from the firms in which investigation was being made, 
departmental firms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first company is company “H”’, which business has been 
established for a number of years, and up to about five years ago was carried 
on by an individual as a sole trader. About 1929 a limited company was formed 
to take over the business and practically all of the capital stock is now owned 
by this family. During the past three years the company has about broken 
even, after paying management salaries, and appears to be in fair financial 
condition. About 90 per cent of the total output of this company is sold to the 
departmental stores, and all large buyers appear to pay approximately the same 
prices. The company operates a cutting factory in Montreal and owns factory 
premises at Joliette. 

Q. Factory premises?—A. Yes. Joliette is a country town in which there 
are a number of contracting clothing shops. 

Q. When you say “factory premises”, is that a contracting factory?—A. 
Well, they own the building. 

Q. But they do not operate it?—A. No. Apart from cutting suits and 
coat, however, all manufacturing is carried out by labour contractors who 
occupy the Joliette premises and pay rent to the company. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How long have they been at Joliette?—A. I can’t tell you that without 
reference to these notes. 

Q. It has some bearing on the question I raised this morning, the length of 
time they have been there. 

Mr. SommervittE: There are a large number of them. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes, but I think you will find they all went about the same time, 
about seven or eight years ago. 

The Witness: The past two years. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Two years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes?—A. Owing to the fragmentary nature of the records of these con- 
tractors generally, we did not, at the time of the original investigation of this 
particular company, attempt to obtain the wages paid outside of the city of 
Montreal; but we presented some evidence this morning which applied to similar 
contracting jobs. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. May I ask another question along the same lines. Prior to two years 
ago was all their clothing made in the city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know that. 
I know that this contract arrangement in Joliette has only been in effect two 
years. 


The CHarrMan: You mean this firm? 
Mr. Hears: Yes, this particular firm. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Prior to manufacturing at Joliette, did they manufacture coats in the 
city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know. 


Mr, Sommervitue: Apparently not; because they owned the factory in 
Joliette and this firm started in that factory two years ago. So they must have 
had a factory more than two years ago. 

Mr. Heaps: But the factory was in Montreal before two years ago. 

Mr. SommervittE: No. They owned a building, another building, and 
these people have been occupying this building for two years. 

Mr. Heaps: Prior to that period they were manufacturing in the clothing 
industry in the city of Montreal. 

The CHatRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sommervitue: They are still in the clothing industry. 

Mr. Hears: They only do their cutting there now. 

Mr. SommervituE: That is all they did. What were they doing with their 
factory in Joliette before that? 

‘ Ape Hears: What were they doing with the factory in Montreal before 
that? 

Mr. SoMmervILtE: The same as they are doing now. 

The Wirnsss: I can find that out for you. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: All right. 


The Witness: Generally, however, the amounts paid to labour contractors 
are much below labour costs for the same operations in some of the Montreal 
factories which were visited. One specific line inquired into in this company 
showed the following rates paid to contractors:— 


MikiNG COS Pada Syasena th. sire L- cricetiis.< acces ay DOncents 
MclsimcRDROMsels: (eo a ef. eee ee sO Cents 
Wien Ce weaiskcOah. gery Soe ice 16 ay ica. 2 Cents 


These perhaps will be more comparable when those statements are put in that 
we have had printed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is a total of $1.57 for an entire suit of clothes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that a 3-piece suit or a 4 piece suit?—A. That would be a 3-piece suit. 


The CuatrMaAN: Don’t make it any worse than it is. 
The Wirness: It is a 3-piece suit, without cutting. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A 3-piece suit, without cutting?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is the amount paid to the contractor?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is not the amount that the worker received for making up that 
suit?—A. No. 

Mr. SoMMeERvILLE: Oh, no. 

The CuarrMan: The operative would get about 20 to 30 per cent less than 
that; probably about a dollar. 

Mr. Factor: That would be $1.57? 

The CuHatrMAN: Roughly speaking, about 25 to 30 cents off that, $1.25. 

Mr. Youna: Does the contractor take the same margin on a suit where 
making a coat is 90 cents? 

The Cuairman: It would not make much difference, if the operative got 
that. It is bad enough. 

Mr. Factor: He didn’t get it, though. That is the point I am making. 

The CHatrMan: No. 

Mr. Factor: On one suit, Just imagine an operator getting less than $1.50. 
It is the most shocking thing I ever listened to. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The selling prices of this company generally 
appear very low, and the specific transactions referred from the investigation 
of one of the departmental stores shows practically no profit accruing to the 
manufacturer, in spite of the extremely low costs obtaining under this method 
of operation. The particulars of this specific transaction are shown in state- 
ment Q-12. 

Q. We have that?—A. It shows a number of them. 

The CHarrMAN: We will go into that later. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Q-12 shows a large number. 

Mr. Factor: You say nothing in this company about wages paid at all. 

The CuHarrmMaNn: Except that they are lower. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, except that they are lower. That is, the records were 
so incomplete you could not get a picture of the wage scale. Is that right? 

Mr. SomMErviILLE: That is, with the contractor. 

The Witness: The contractor. We didn’t attempt to. We knew that 
other avenues of investigation were being followed in connection with the 
contractor, and at that time we made no effort to obtain that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The records were fragmentary?—A. Yes, usually. Mr. Hurson had a 
lot of trouble. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What about pay? This firm only pays the cutters. It only cuts 
garments?—A. Yes. Cutters are usually well paid. 

Q. But it does not carry on any other operation in its own manufacturing 
plant in Montreal?—A. No. 

Mr. Youne: I notice that a certain store is mentioned here as one of the 
principal purchasers of that company. I wonder how that institution is going 
to explain itself if we don’t tell them from whom they bought these goods. If 
we call the owners of that store here and ask them to explain their dealings 
with this company, but we don’t tell them the name of the company, how 
are they going to do it? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We would not refuse to tell them. 

Mr. Youna: It is not going into the record. Where are they going to get 
it? 
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Mr. Facror: It is in the records right here, the records of the committee. 


The CHarrman: The whole thing will be filed here in the hands of the 
committee. Any member can get it at any time. It is just a question for the 
moment—as I said yesterday and to-day—as to whether or not we should 
disclose the names of these individual firms, inasmuch as we have not got all. 
I am in the hands of the committee, but I think perhaps we are following 
the best course at the moment. 


Mr. Factor: I think so. 
The (CHarRMAN: I will leave it to the committee. 


Mr. Youne: If I were a merchant accused of buying too cheaply from 
someone, I would at least want to know who that someone was. 


The CuarrMan: Yes, but we are not quoting either the merchant’s name 
or the other. We will have that ourselves. 


Mr. Hears: Nobody would accuse Mr. Young of doing a thing like that. 
Mr. Youne: I never was able to do it. 


Mr. SomMeErvILLE: They will get the information on any of these. The 
next company? 

The Witness: The next company is company “J.” That has been in 
operation for some years and is a partnership owned by the son. It is one of 
the few concerns in Canada manufacturing from a special type of cloth and 
only a small proportion of the business done is with departmental stores. A 
scrutiny of the sales invoices indicated that large buyers pay the regular prices 
for this company’s products. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is a specialty house?—A. Yes. Several specific transactions with one 
particular departmental store were investigated and are referred to in schedule 
Q-12. 

By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You did not investigate the wages paid?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And the next company?—A. Company “K.” This company has been 
in business for some years and recently became financially involved, the main 
reason being bad debt losses. The volume of business done with departmental 
stores is very limited and a reasonable profit appears to be obtained on the sales 
made to large buyers. 

A specific transaction referred from the investigation of one of the depart- 
ment stores is referred to in schedule Q-12. 

Company “L.” This business has been carried on for a number of years, 
the company being owned by the principal of the business and his family. The 
balance sheet indicates a healthy financial condition and recent operations 
have been profitable. 

About one-third of the company’s total output is sold to departmental stores 
who receive a discount of from 10 per cent to 15 per cent from prices charged 
to the smaller retailers. 

A sale of 300 boys’ suits by this company to a departmental store was 
referred for investigation as to costs. These suits were sold to the store at $1 
each and the initial retail selling price was $1.60 representing a mark-up on 
cost of 54 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is the whole boy’s suit?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. For $1?—A. Yes. The details of this transaction are shown in state- 
ment Q-12. The cost of making the coats, 20 cents each, was observed to be 
extremely low and the company’s officials stated that this sale was made to 
establish relations with the departmental store and in order to make the price 
attractive the company had the coats manufactured by a reformatory school 
at a cost considerably below that at which the company itself could make 
them. It will be observed that the manufacturer made a reasonable profit on 
this transaction. 

Mr. Factor: In this case, Mr. Chairman, the way I feel this afternoon 
I would be inclined to subpoena the departmental store involved and find out 
if they knew that this clothing was manufactured by practically prison labour. 
It is a shocking affair to me, just to put it on record without further investiga- 
tion. 

The CuHarRMAN: Supposing we complete this, Mr. Factor. JI think there 
will be a number of things you will want to ask. I am quite willing. Just 
make a note of it, Mr. Factor, and bring it up when we get this part of it com- 
Saar I think there are a number of these things that should be put right up 
to them. 

The Wrrness: The bulk of this company’s products consists of cheap boys’ 
suits, men’s working pants, golf knickers and breeches. A certain amount of 
manufacturing is done by the company’s own employees but the cheaper lines 
ae a large extent made by contractors in the country districts and in Mont- 
real. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, they have four contracting firms that do the contract work for 
this company?—A. They have more than four, sir, but these four principal ones 
are the only ones we noted. 

Q. Yes, they do the cheaper lines through those contractors?—A. Yes, sir. 
The wages paid to the company’s own employees conform to order No. 11 of 
the Minimum Wage Board, which applies to overalls, shirts, cotton underwear, 
cotton dresses, etc. The rates payable under this order are from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent lower than payable under order No. 8, which covers women’s, 
men’s and boys’ clothing. 

Q. They are not paying the right rate. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They have got the wrong classification—A. They appear to be making 
principally boys’ clothing? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: This company was recently fined— 
The CHamRMAN: That is a new evasion to me. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The company was recently fined?—A. Yes, the company was recently 
fined for infractions of the Minimum Wage Act. 

The rates paid to contractors, particularly those operating in the country 
districts, appear substantially lower than the cost obtainable for the manu- 
facture of the same garments in the company’s own factory. For men’s pants— 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What about the wages received from the contractor on these men’s 
pants? 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: We had one of these. 


The Witness: P-3 this morning was the one who did the largest amount 
of home work. 
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The CHarrMan: Tragic. 


The Wirness: For men’s pants these contractors received from $1 to 
$1.30 per dozen, the company’s factory costs running from $2.40 to $4.20 per 
dozen, Boys’ shorts are contracted out at from 40 cents to 60 cents per dozen, . 
pee prices compare with $1.20 to $1.45 per dozen in the company’s own 
actory. 

Mr. SommervitLE: This company sold about a third of its output to 
departmental stores and we have had some examples in the records already 
filed and price spreads on the goods received from this company by different 
departmental stores? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Of course, if the contractor received $1 in that case they 
retained from 20 to 80 cents; that means the amount paid the men would be 
from 80 cents to $1 per dozen. 


The Cuatrman: From 85 to 95 cents because there was 5 cents off for 
thread. It is all recorded as a matter of fact. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, the next one?—A. The next one is company “N” which is a partner- 
ship which has been in business for a number of years. The company’s working 
capital appears to be limited but a small profit was made last year. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the total sales in 1933 were sold to two 
departmental stores who received discounts depending upon the quantities 
purchased. 

The company employs a number of labour contractors who operate in the 
company’s plant. A specific sale to a departmental store was investigated, 
details of which appear on schedule Q-12. 

Q. That covers the cross section of a number of the firms in Montreal 
manufacturing clothing and who supply the department stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have dealt with some six of them, together with the contractors 
and those who deliver and supply the work to homes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you now turn to the other companies, the larger companies in 
Montreal?—A. The first company is company “A,” and it manufactures men’s 
suits in Montreal, having been in business since 1922. It manufactures a good 
grade of men’s clothing. It is incorporated under Letters Patent of the province 
of Quebee with an authorized capital of $49,000 of which $40,000 is issued. 

During the past five years the company’s operations have been profitable 
and the principals received substantial salaries. The financial position of the 
company is good. Net earnings in relation to invested capital have been as 
follows :— 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Capital and surplus.. .. .. .. $40,444 $64,972 $79,033 $107,909 $130,389 
Net protiiser se = or 264487 YSIS 32,153 26,043 12,504 
Percentage of earnings on 
invyesteds capital) |) 5 65.5 23.3 40.7 24.1 9.6 


Those figures are after salaries. 

The company sells to small retailers and to departmental stores throughout 
Canada. In 1933, sales to departmental stores totalled $280,000 or 43 per cent 
of the total, and included sales of $188,000 to the largest customer. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In this capitalization I notice it rose from $79,000 in 1931, to $107,000 
in 1932, how is that accounted for?—A. Well, just by not withdrawing the 
profits, sir, by leaving the profits in. 
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Approximately 80 per cent of the orders booked in 1933 were examined 
and prices to large and small buyers compared, from which analysis the follow- 
ing facts appear:— 


1. The two largest buyers purchased at 10 per cent to 20 per cent below 
other customers. 

2. In many cases sales to the largest buyer were made at average prices 
for garments falling within several price ranges. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. Let us clear that up. What do you mean by that?—A. The company 
sets its selling price based entirely on the cost of the material. The materials 
are purchased and allocated to five different ranges depending upon the cost. 

Q. Five ranges of suits?—A. Yes. 

Q. And each range has a separate cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Each has a separate price?—A. Yes, because the cost of making is the 
same for all grades of cloth. 

Q. And then to the big buyer they might put in a $9 suit, or $10 or $11? 
—A. And invoice them all at $10. 


3. In the case of large stores, buyers for one unit bought more cheaply 
than buyers for another unit of the same organization. 


Q. That is competition amongst the buyers?—A. Yes. An examination of 
the company’s manufacturing and profit and loss accounts indicates that on 
the whole sales to large departmental stores contributed very little to the 
selling and administrative expenses and profits of the company and that had 
the whole of the output been sold at the prices charged to the largest buyer, 
the company would not have covered its general expenses. I think it is only 
fair, sir, to point out that had they sold all their output to one customer they 
would not have had the same volume of administrative expenses and selling 
expense, but it gives some indication of the comparative selling price. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. But with the administrative set-up that they had, had they sold all 
their output at the price charged to this customer they would have operated 
atealoss Al Wes! ‘sir: 

Mr. Youne: But they would not have had the same set-up. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): I am not saying whether they would or not. 

The Witness: The company uses English and Canadian fabrics— 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Could the factory keep running on the price basis at which it sold to 
the largest buyer?—A. The average price the largest buyer would give the 
factory gave a profit at the volume at which it was working, but the gross profit 
would not in the total be equivalent to the expenses that the company actually 
had during the past year; they were not selling below cost. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. The net result would be a loss?—A. The net result would be a loss if they 
had done that. 
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Mr. Youne: If they maintained an organization to sell to the retail store 
and did not use it they would have lost money, that is what you mean. 


Mr. Factor: I think we can content ourselves with the first portion of the 
statement. 


The Witness: The company uses English and Canadian fabrics which are 
allocated to five different price ranges depending upon the cost of the material. 
The company manufactures only the coats, both the waist-coat and trousers being 
made by contractors in its own shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And you found this practice common with manufacturers?—A. Very 
common. 

Q. They make the coats themselves?—A. The coat is the most difficult 
operation. 

Q. But the vest and trousers are made by contractors?—A. In many cases, 
sir. 

The trend of labour costs is indicated by the following comparison of total 
labour cost (including both the company’s employees and contractors) with 
the total cost of garments manufactured in each of the past five years. 

In 1929 the total cost of manufacturing was $416,000; and the labour cost 
included therein was $123,523, or 29-6 per cent of the total cost. 

Q. What do you mean by total cost of manufacturing?—A. It includes 
material, labour and factory overhead. 


Mr. Hears: What percentage of that was overhead? 
The CHAIRMAN: For the moment we are just showing the labour costs. 


The Witness: I think 9 per cent, Mr. Heaps. That percentage of labour 
to total cost decreased as follows:— 


In 1929 it was 29-67 per cent 
In 1930 it was 29-55 per cent 
In 1931 it was 27-85 per cent 
In 1932 it was 26-37 per cent 
In 1933 it was 23-22 per cent 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But the volume had increased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. If you could give us the percentage in relation to the cost of material, 
it would be very interesting?—A. In regard to the cost of material. 
Q. Yes?—A. If you take the overhead at 10 per cent—I could work it out 


for you. 
Mr. Factor: We can go into that when we examine the textile industry. 
Mr. Youne: This is not the textile industry, this is garment making. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on with what we have. There are a lot of these 
questions, and we can try and get that information later on. 


The Witness: Having regard to the facts that for the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, material costs were falling, due largely to the drop in sterling exchange, 
the decrease in labour cost would be more pronounced than is indicated by the 
above percentages. In the same way, rising material costs in 1933 would par- 
tially account for the further recession shown that year. Normally the effect 
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of falling material costs would be to increase the percentage of labour costs; 
but in spite of that abnormal reaction labour costs went down as the material 
costs went down. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. So that labour costs really must have receded by a greater rate than 
is indicated by the figures?—A. A strike occurred in September, 1933, as a 
result of which labour costs in Montreal advanced from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. The following comparison indicates the cost of making men’s suits with 
two pairs of pants before and after the strike: direct labour on a coat made by 
piece work in the spring of 1933 was $1.60; after the strike it was $1.86. Direct 
labour on a vest made by a contractor was 34 cents before the strike and 36 cents 
afterwards. Direct labour on two pairs of pants made by a contractor was 
86 cents in the spring of 1933 and 90 cents after the strike. The direct labour 
of cutting which is time work was 47 cents before the strike and 53 cents after; 
making a total direct labour on 2 pants suits of $3.27 before the strike and 
$3.65 after. 

Q. That was a four-piece suit?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to repeat 
that I would like to get the comparative cost at Toronto showing conditions 
and costs before the strike and after; we have had a great deal of concern about 
this particular firm as affecting the Toronto situation. 

The Witness: I think we have that, Mr. Factor, on the printed state- 
ment; we will come to it. Trimmings cost $2.15 in the spring of 1933 and 
$2.30 after the strike in the fall. Overhead was 50 cents in each case. The 
total cost, excluding the cloth, was $5.92 before the strike and $6.45 after. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. How long were they on strike?—A. I think two or three weeks. The 
whole industry in Montreal went on strike. 
Q. The complete industry?—A. Yes, it was a general strike of clothing 
workers. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. These are the direct labour costs in the fall of 1933; $3.65 for a 4-piece 
suit—suits that sell at $20, $25 and $30 retail?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. The net result of the strike was that the workingmen got 38 cents 
more per suit?—-A. In this company that is the case, yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the firm that instructed its retail distributors to advance the 
price 25 per cent because of the advanced labour cost?—A. I do not know 
that, sir. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I have not heard that. 

Mr. Youne: You have not? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. At any rate, these costs which you have given us are the same for all 
classes of material?—A. Yes, they have only one standard of making. 
Q. So the total cost exclusive of cloth, overhead trimmings and total labour 
was $6.45?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. On suits that sell to the public at prices ranging from $20 and $25 to $30? 
—A. That scale is still in effect, that is the cost to-day. 

Q. That is the cost to-day?—A. Yes. 

Wages: The company operates a non-union shop and pays most employees 
on a piecework basis. No records were available prior to the first of January, 
1934, of the number of hours worked by employees, but an examination of the 
payrolls indicates that since that date female employees were bonused if neces- 
sary to bring them up to the minimum wage set by the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Board. For purposes of comparison the wages paid during the three weeks 
ended the 24th March, 1934, and the three weeks ended the 25th March, 1933, 
were analyzed. This period was stated by officials to be the busiest period in 
both years. The wages of all factory employees, except cutters and foremen, 
who worked for the full three weeks in 1934, were compared with the wages 
paid for the same period in 1933 and the result of this examination is shown in 
statements No. Q-1, 2,3, and 4. In these schedules male and female employees 
are classified as to experience. 

Q. I wonder whether we had better just look at these now. What was the 
purpose of statement Q-1? 
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A. That shows the employees who were employed both in 1933 and 1934 female 
pleceworkers. 

Q. Yes?—A. And it shows the average for three weeks in each of the periods 
indicated in 1933 and 1934, the average weekly wages, the average hourly wages, 
ete. The summary shows 35 women employed in 1934 and of the 35 women 30 
were experienced operators, five had less than 2 years’ experience; inexperienced 
employees received an average weekly wage of $16.84. 

Q. That is female?—A. That is female, sir. 

Q. Making coats?—A. It worked out an average rate of 30 cents per hour 
as against the minimum wage provision of 282 cents per hour; so that they 
were over the minimum. Five inexperienced operators received an average wage 
of 262 cents an hour or $14.80 a week; the minimum wage requirement being 
18 cents and 25 cents an hour, so they were over there as well. 

Q. These are all coat operators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are higher paid operators than on pants or vests?—A. The 
earnings of these employees increased from 1933 to 1934. The average of all 
women, the weekly wage increased from $14.56 in 1933 to $16.55 in 1934. 

Q. Yes, following the strike. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Who called the strike, do you know?—A. There were two unions in the 
field, and I believe the strike occurred as a result of trouble between the unions— 
competition—and there was a certain amount of unpleasantness. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So these plants kept up the minimum for women on the average?—A. 
Yes. Statement Q-2 shows the rates received by female pieceworkers employed 
in 1934 only. Out of 31 workers 7 were experienced with 2 years’ experience or 
over, and 24 were apprentices. 

Q. And these are also coats?—A. Also coats. 

Q. That means that a large proportion of the workers were paid as inex- 
perienced workers?—A. On this statement, sir, if you take all the females as 
represented by statement Q-1 and Q-2, they are not over 50 per cent, although 
very close to it. 

Q. I see, yes?—A. The average weekly wage of these operators was $11.72 
for 532 hours, or an average rate per hour of 22 cents. 

Q. The other 24?—A. The 24 inexperienced operators, apprentices, received 
an average weekly wage of $10.91 for 542 hours, or an average rate per hour of 
20 cents as against the minimum wage schedules of 18 cents to 25 cents. 

Q. So that, on the average, they would be below the minimum wage scales? 
—A. No, sir, above the 18 cents and’under the 25; they are just within the 
schedules. 
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Statement No. Q-3 
MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER ‘‘A” 


Comparative AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES Durinec THREE ConsEcUTIVE WEEKS ENDED 24TH Marcu, 1934 
AND 25TH Marcu, 1933 


C. Male Pieceworkers Employed in 1933 and 1934 


Weekly Average 
No.| Experience Operation 1934 1933 
Hours Wages Wages 
$ cts. $ cts. 
1 AS ae a Railorg o.oo Pees 8. aoe ee eee 584 9.00 9.00 
2 42 years: .|) Presser.css ee cs. Sean + neers 56 16.58 10.75 
Cy Se Geen Gam Press) Lape and, Canvas... 7h reece 542 14.60 9.07 
Be ees ele Under Baste Pacing 314-0. 5 ans see eee 553 14.17 11.29 
G3} Een ee en ere Pad Lapelisc.:. ci eae pe eee 563 10.16 6.65 
(4 a ee Turn Hd ese .ciac cceica ee eee See eae 57 ileal 7.06 
Zl BAR OAS Bo Press: aining oe ee sae Ca ee ee 604 17.50 14.41 
8 |° 3. years..|) bressJuining 4: yee edie? sce Geen 562 14.25 14.49 
Oe es eae Press) Hdgeiand Collar’... yee aes oe 59 20.79 15hde: 
10 waltsyears.. |: PresstVilesa.. soiccks ee ee ee oe ee 56 Teo) 5.79 
ne eS cen Pockets: ssc oo CMO ae sae ene ee 612 9.97 8.61 
be la Coes Se Press Arm Holon. ct nur ce eee 58 20.61 150733 
13°} 12° yearss: |; Bull Bastines: 0 vayo soon eee oe 313 9.63 6.52 
ah es ava Press Canvassccn sc. oe nae ope ee 42 9.62 5.28 
1G ae ee Press. Wining). 3. ac. Sone eee nae 54 14.12 10.70 
ya eee OG Rad Wiapel sc sicset cre actaee cereen ones 604 10.37 8.38 
1 fg eR EG O56 Shapes rontee eee cs se sene sn coe 574 18.24 20.03 
Weegee cee Sleeve Matcher sec. ccorissseeeeeeee 59% UG Gp |e 8.52 
LE ees rei ge cir Silk Racing: | 0020 Ges ae as eee 62 30.74 27.80 
20h kee IXAMINED! 8550 0e ge eek ee eee 562 20.00 17.00 
Dil ea ee ee Binish Presser “siis cess Seas 63% 32.67 29.38 
PV Aa (raesiab arity ery Armbhole’ @reasing. 2. .4an. oe eee 602 17.23 11.43 
ORY nents COMED BresseHrontss cere eee ee seen: 603 16.61 10.61 
24°) 7 years: .| Banish: Pressene. ce. cn deere ee eee 622 2) 3 21.06 
25) [oe oer eee Binish Presser’: 0 icc. ence ae eee oe 614 28.86 26.49 
1,4412 419.83 331.18 
Number of Men. 35055 is sei rete eee he ence eae 25 25 
Average Weekly wages): 5) iafeooss ee $16.79 $13.25 
Averace:Number of hourse) 3) 7s. 5 ee oe ee a ere 573 *572 
Average ratesper hours. <j... occu. Scans oe oe tee ick he ee eee Oe ee $0.29 $0.23 


* Estimated on basis of 1934. 
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Statement No. Q-4 


AvrRaGre Wrerxiy Wacres Durine Turee Consecutive Wrerxs Enprep 24TH Marcu, 1934 


D. Male Pieceworkers Employed Less Than One Year 


1934 
No. | Experience Operation 
Hours Wages 
cts. 
1 fpaviearnsys|) @anvasandvSastingi se. cals. yc oo. ee ates acer. 58 BPA 
2 Oa Onitinse|| aC ke NVeltshe erp ays! deer 8 Cyc ar: cies Pater ais siclens o/c atu ore ae 584 10.05 
S37 bike Ghee cater ea Ganvyasrand SMApIN eas cec cen athe cc cicow Wear chsiane wes oo 592 7.02 
Ce NS One bbb ob cond [Shing bo BAGH OD GOON SOE GIO Oe RC OGRE CRs htaanie eet eee 60 20.00 
5 APMONUNSS | Iaressely i een nee i tie ee ese sees ca. 552 8.64 
Halley Seeeaes et Pad Wapelier ewe tbat cate” Aue Aci a tog ah CIS itl 583 11.09 
eB Gs See NOIR Shinar ey Fee ape iy ae ae toe 602 13.08 
to fee sna TPA REFS S/E0 gia RSG De TNR ND i I er ce 582 11.61 
9 1 year RWG aAStings ec eet. REC EES Neer ere se eae we 572 7.45 
NORE eee UNIAN GSE ween ERR ney cn ren eR cl 564 6.36 
TS AN is ee caine General eee ere Py eee ne meena 57 5.18 
2S: ERGO ALESSG Te) yee tea hei. a Bete hadi Bik Lasik ane, sitrorewcyantes 61} 9.74 
118) 9 ane See Cas HERESSC Ie 1 Se NS pe er sas Cecicc okvouon tes 58 8.95 
Ibo ae iy Byles abot | Pagel Meera lao neinet gee em Toe a Sa RE ADS Sor Se 38 14.78 
1 ee re Machine Apprentice 53% 6.88 
TICS as ap eee one Toy er poe eo SAGE aE Wins te SmeRes POUND o GET IR Nee eee nw 58 8.00 
ICs els Selon amacan Mark Buttons 58 10.06 
18 Bandontine|:bressioleSviesk sein nies) cep eter ga ac tiee  cicitlens: Lol renal 57% 9.28 
19 Simons 4|) sew hocketsibyaMachine! (0.450000 koe a. ee cle se 524 8.03 
CAD) 8 nt rae ae UPB ashing seer ce a cee rt seo ee cee ice cee ok 614 5.58 
PALL |W Nive an rea ATE SSCT see te ey UA Sees ue eo 582 16.93 
DD AEN IEE aoe ae 2 POUIBE Stine ss gas ah oe aon ica Nae Shes 583 8.66 
Po oo AO Eee ull Bastingss: pe ese ee er eerie aoc eelocen ere 582 5.22 
24 Gmontha! |e Urimbocketsqre Wiese. sesen Joneh sone GaseLie es thtas ai 6.56 
25 Baonthsn| bulla astings eens Mc wc ha oil eller ie oe. 57 5.18 
1,42725 229.60 
Nini beriom Mente A sii Whee cate a ode Soa ek ee a OT Be ge 25 
Averare Weekly, waress.o. Ms oc. rere ee er TE ere ie ere $ 9.18 
PAV GLAZE MIND ETON NOURS.. css. 04. ike 6 he Mee Te cin Mee Pe RE GE SM ee feck 57 
EASTEDEED TROLS) YoTebe LOYOLA rae SM ORGS ERIE BEE er eMule epi Wahu ee Liane ripe vein enn ait litine Brie eek $0.16 
Minimum Wage for inexperienced female worker (per hour)................00eecceeeeeeeeee $0.18 
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Q. What does statement Q-3 show?—A. Statements Q-3 and Q-4 show the 
men employed on coats in this shop. They are all pieceworkers, and in schedule 
Q-3 are shown the pieceworkers who were employed both years, and that con- 
sists of 25 men mainly pressers and tailors and men doing the more advanced 
operations. The average weekly wages of these men in 1933 was $13.25, or 23 
cents an hour; in 1934 they were receiving an average of $16.79 a week, or 29 
cents an hour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I notice that eight of them received less than $12 a week—A. Eight 
received less than $12 a week. 


‘By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How do these male workers compare with the female workers—30 women 
got 30-1 cents an hour, and 25 men got 29 cents an hour? 

Mr. Youne: The women got 20 cents and the average for the men is 23. 

Mr. Heaps: It was 28 cents an hour for experienced women. 

The Witness: That schedule shows a number of fairly well-paid men, press- 
ers and tailors; it also includes all the full-paid mail employees who were 
employed in both years. In Q-4 we have the male pieceworkers employed less 
than a year, and their wages are given for the three weeks ending the 24th March, 
1934. This also covers 25 employees who received an average weekly wage of 
$9.18 for 57 hours, or an average hourly wage of 16 cents, as against the mini- 
mum wage for female workers of 18 cents per hour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is 2 cents an hour below the lowest minimum wage for women?— 
BeVes: 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In this case they are sweated men. 
Mr. Hears: I suppose the men want a law to protect them now, do they? 
The CHAIRMAN: They need it. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You say these men are making coats?—A. All these are operators on 
coats alone. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. And that is the well-paid part of the business? 

The Witness: There are no records to indicate the experience of male piece 
workers and the 1933 records were so incomplete that no attempt was made to 
examine the 1933 wages for employees not still in the company’s employ at 
the time of our examination. We have only gone back to 1933 for the employees 
who were still there in 1934. 

Mr. Facror: Did you examine the workers on trousers? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We are coming to that right now, that is on that pay. 


The Witness: The characteristic of this company’s operations appear to be 
as follows: The company employs a high percentage of workers described as 
inexperienced, and divide the manufacture of a suit into a greater number of 
operations than is the practice generally in the trade, and this requires fewer 
skilled operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just develop that, what do you mean by that?—A. A shop employing 
cutters in the ordinary way, the average cutter in the trade in Montreal, does 
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more than cutting, he lays the patterns out, he uses the knife and cuts the pieces; 
whereas, in this company the cutters’ work is restricted by the division of labour 
to the highly skilled operations. 

Q. Of cutting?—A. Yes, and the boys or apprentices must follow around 
ae do a lot of operations which in other shops are done by the cutters them- 
selves. 

Q. That is one illustration, does that same thing hold throughout the vari- 
ous operations in the plant?—A. Yes 

Q. In other words, they have increased largely the number of operations on 
each coat?—A. I believe they have over 80 odd operations on a coat. 

Q. As against?—A. 60 to 65. 

Q. In their plant. 


Mr. Factor: 60 to 65 is the normal amount? 
The Witness: It seems about the average in other Montreal shops. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They can employ more inexperienced help because the operation is a 
more simple one?—A. Yes, they develop more simple operations. 
The company employs relatively a high proportion of female workers. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Are female workers more efficient at this kind of work than the men?— 
A. I do not know, sir. There are certain operations which you nearly always 
find men doing—putting in sleeves and certain technical operations, and most of 
the operators you see doing them are men, and they usually have a higher pro- 
portion of male operators in the Montreal shops than this company shows. 

The company pays lower wages to male employees than to experienced 
female employees. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That condition was seen also in the shoe industry. It is a rather peculiar 
condition. It seems to me that the men have been getting the worst of it both 
in the shoe industry and in this industry. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a question of the minimum wage law, is it 
not? 
The Wirnesss: They are obeying the minimum wage law as to women to-day. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Yes, but there is a minimum wage law which fixes the minimum wage as 
to women but which has not fixed it as to men?—A. No, sir. 

The labour cost of manufacturing a suit coat is lower than would obtain 
under union schedules. 

This company employs two labour contractors who operate on the company’s 
premises. One is a limited company which makes trousers, and vests are made 
by another contractor. A brief examination of the available records of these 
contractors discloses the following information: firstly, the limited company 
making the trousers was incorporated in July, 1933, and had complete records 
showing hours of labour and experience of female workers. The payrolls exam- 
ined showed that 6-7 per cent of the experienced and 66:7 per cent of the inex- 
perienced females received less than the minimum wage, the combined percentage 
being 29-2 per cent which is 9:2 per cent more than allowed under the Minimum 
Wage Act. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


i Q. And this contractor is the man who received 45 cents a pair for trousers? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is this contractor controlled or owned by the manufacturing company ?— 
A. I do not believe he is, sir. 
Q. He is an independent contractor?—-A. As far as I know. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. He just operates for this company?—A. Yes, in the adjoining room. 

There were 24 females employed who received an average hourly wage of 
30-73 cents but the average paid to the 16 male employees for the same period 
was only 16-52 cents per hour for the same period. 

Q. And that is half the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is in the pants department?—A. In the pants contracting. The 
vest contractor had very incomplete wage records but examination of the payroll 
for a week in March, 1934, disclosed 40 per cent of the female workers receiving 
less than the minimum wage. The average hourly wage for all females was 28:1 
cents per hour and for men 36 cents per hour. 

Q. On vests?—A. On vests they paid the men a great deal more than they 
did in the case of pants. 

Q. Schedule Q-12 shows the cost of manufacturing, selling price, mark-up, 
etc., on merchandise sold to department stores and statements G-8 and G-9 show 
comparisons of manufacturing costs in several Montreal factories and costs in 
factories of departmental stores and other shops in Ontario. 

Statement Q-11 shows wage statistics in comparative form as obtaining in 
Montreal and Toronto shops. 

Q. With reference to company “A,” we have had in evidence so far a large 
number of examples of suits made by this firm—specially made-to-measure suits 
with laid down cost $16.48 selling price $25, mark-up $8.51, percentage of 
mark-up to cost 51-67 per cent. Made-to-measure suits for men $19.13 laid down 
cost, selling price $30, mark-up $10.86, 56-81 per cent of mark-up to cost. Two- 
pant suits laid down cost $17.07, selling price $28.40, mark-up $11.33, 66-38 per 
cent on cost. The next one—laid down cost $17.98, selling price $28.46, mark-up 
$11.38, 66-67 per cent on cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You say that Q-11 shows the comparative wage in Montreal and Toronto 
shops. I cannot make that out?—A. Q-11 shows the average hourly wage 
paid to female pieceworkers divided as experienced and inexperienced; inex- 
perienced men having less than two years’ experience, and the average hourly 
wage to all female workers in five factories. 

Q. Where, in Quebec or Ontario?—A. Some in each. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q@:. Where is “D7”?—A. “D” is in the country in Quebec. 

Q. Where vis: “OC ?-=A; “C” is in the city of Montreal, “A 4s in the 
city of Montreal, “B” is in the city of Montreal and “G” is in Toronto. 

Q. “G” is the only one in Ontario?—A. Yes, in that statement. 
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Statement No. Q-11 


ComPaRATIVE Wace Statistics or MANUFACTURERS or MeEn’s CLOTHING IN SPRING OF 1934 


Manu- Manu- Manu- Manu- Manu- 
— facturer | facturer | facturer | facturer | facturer 
OL) Bey Se Osha By on ota baal Odd 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Average Hourly Wages Paid— 

Female Pieceworkers— 

IUXPETICN CCA eis: ccsiuas hone cece eR or eee ik) 29.3 30.0 29.0 34.7 
Inexperienced ).).285 ao eee a ee earn 16.0 19.9 212 Re 2087 
All BemialesPieceworkersssn sees eee 19.5 27.7 26.1 21.6 Bonu 

Male Workers— 

(No details available as to experience)..... 27.0 Sila 22.6 42.2 SY fa 

Average hourly Wage of all Workers........... 21.6 41.7 24.6 35.8 42.5 

Classification of Employees— 

Female Pieceworkers— % % % % % 
HixpenlenGeGseerecees cng re a eure ae lis) 333 32 393 584 
Inéxperiencediye tase tot EA. cae, 19 4 25 4 4 

Notal Memalewec... sess mene 72 41 57 44 63 

MaleswWorkers yi. see he ieh a jokthe naar 28 59 43 56 37 

Potala ce eee So eC na eee 100 100 100 100 100 


Nore.—The above statistics do not reflect wages paid by labour contractors who manufacture trousers 
and waistcoats for the following of the above Companies:— 


Manufacturer ‘‘C’’ 
Manufacturer ‘‘A’’ 
Manufacturer ‘‘B”’ 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That indicates that in the case of “D” company the average wage to 
all workers was 21-6 as against “G” 42-5?2—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Just double in the Toronto company?—A. That is the highest and the 
lowest. 
Q. And in the “A” company 24-:6—that is the company we have just 
been dealing with—is the average wage to all workers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. May I ask you, without disclosing any names in this Toronto schedule, 
how you arrived at that? Where did you get the information—from the factory 
or where?—A. One of the investigators for the committee made examination of 
this manufacturer in connection with another angle and made a report to us 
as to these costs. 

Q. And these are the wages paid in that manufacturer’s plant?—A. Yes, 
sir. I think I have been talking about the wrong one. The statistics shown 
for “G” are our own investigation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. Your own investigation of the wages in that factory?—A. Yes. 
(). And that is the factory of a departmental store in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. But that does not show the accurate wage picture in Toronto?—A. There 
are other plants paying higher wages, I understand, but we happened to have 
these costs available, resulting from this investigation of the department store 
and I had them inserted here for comparative purposes to show us the com- 
Seek cost of making a suit and paying labour in Toronto as against Mont- 
real. 
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Q. We will get the wage schedule for the other manufacturers?—A. Yes. 
The significant point in this statement Q-11 as far as manufacturer “A” 
goes is the fact that he is by far the lowest in the average wage paid to male 
workers which is 22-6 cents per hour, and the next lowest is the Montreal 
manufacturer who pays 27 cents an hour, whereas the other Montreal manu- 
facturers pay 51-7 and 42-2 cents per hour and the Toronto manufacturer pays 
57 cents an hour. Having the lowest wage paid to male workers, the percentage 
of male workers employed is 43 per cent of the total which is not out of line 
with the Montreal manufacturers and is much higher than the Quebec country 
manufacturer or manufacturer “G” in Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And these wages you have referred to do not reflect the wages paid 
by the contractors for pants and vests for these firms?—A. No, sir. 

@. These are only the wages on the coats for these firms?—A. For com- 
pany CG AN. te 

Q. So that on a comparison of wages for all the operations which are 
performed in other factories by the various companies this would not be a 
correct comparative statement of the wages on the whole suit?—A. No; not 
entirely, sir. 

Q. All right. Take the next company?’—A. Company “B.” This company 
was incorporated under letters patent by the Dominion of Canada in February, 
1933, and has carried on business in the city of Montreal as manufacturers of 
men’s suits and overcoats. The overcoats and suits of this company are high 
quality merchandise and sell considerably higher than sales in company “ A” 
—they are a little better than company “ A.” 


Q. The merchandise sells at a better price than company “ A, 
higher quality again?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is, perhaps, the highest quality we have?—A. Possibly, sir. 

The authorized capital is $100,000 of which $40,000 is issued. The com- 
pany’s financial position shows a net worth at 30th November, 1933, of $53,655 
and there appears to be adequate working capital for current needs. Operations 
have not been particularly profitable, and although small profits were made in 
1929, 1930 and 1931, moderate losses were encountered in 1932 and 1933. An 
analysis of the sales for the year ended 30th November, 1933, showed that sales 
to departmental stores were approximately 65 per cent of the total sales of the 
company, the balance being made to smaller retailers throughout Canada. The 
company’s largest customer purchased $108,000 and sales to the next largest 
customer amounted to $55,000—these comparing with total sales for the year of 
approximately $300,000. 


Q. To these two departmental stores $163,000 of their goods were sold out 
of a total of $300,000?—A. Yes, sir. There appeared to be very little uniformity 
in the prices charged various classes of customers and a number of sales were 
made at reduced prices where stock was being cleared. Sales to the largest 
department store in certain cases were made at an average price for a number 
of garments from several regular price ranges, but no conclusion was reached as 
to the spread in prices to department stores and others. 


A comparison was made of the number of labour costs of making men’s 
suits with two pairs of trousers and men’s overcoats in the spring of 1933 and in 
the fall of 1933 after the Montreal strike, as follows: In the spring the total 
direct labour was $4—$2 in making the coat, 30 cents for the vest, two pair of 
trousers $1 and 70 cents for cutting. After the spring the coat cost $2.25. the 
vest 35 cents, the trousers $1.10 and the cutting 75 cents, or a total of $4.45 an 
increase of 45 cents after the strike. 


” 


and is a little 
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Q. In this plant, manufacturing the highest grade clothing, the direct labour 
was $4 in a suit that sells for $30 to $35?—A. Before the strike, sir—$4.45 after | 
the strike. The trimmings in this case amounted to $2.50, the overhead allow- 
ance was 50 cents, making a total cost exclusive of cloth before the strike $7, 
and $7.45 afterwards. The costs of overcoat are as follows: direct labour $3.60 
before the strike and $4.32 afterwards; trimmings were $2.65 in each period. 
The overhead was 50 cents in each period, making a total cost exclusive of the 
cloth of $6.75 in the spring, and $7.47 in the fall of 1933 after the strike. The 
costs are higher than at the other plants reviewed which appears to be due partly. 
to the higher quality garment manufactured by this company and partly due to 
the greater proportion of garments made to special specifications. 

The company operates a union shop and, with the exception of cutters and 
foremen, most of the employees are paid on a piecework basis. The results of 
an examination of the payroll records of females for the two weeks ended 31st 
March, 1934, and 24th March, 1933, are shown in statement 25. While the 
wages paid in the 1933 period were above the minimum wage rates, in the March 
1934 period, 47-4 per cent of the female workers received less than the minimum 
wage set by the Quebec Minimum Wage Board. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Based on the piecework basis? 


The Witness: 57 per cent of the total employees in March, 1934, were male 
workers who, excluding cutters and foremen, received an average hourly wage 
of 42-22 cents. Contrary to the general trend in this industry, the wages paid 
in 1934 were considerably lower than those paid in 1933. 

The CHarrRMAN: Due to switching to piecework? 


The Witness: No, I do not think so. I think in 1933 they were consider- 
ably above the average in their wage scale. 


Mr. Hears: After the increase of pay after the strike, the wages are lower 
now than they were before. 


The Witness: The costs I gave you after the strike, sir, are in the fall of 
1933. The earnings that were compared at the present time are in March, 1934, 
and it appears the decrease has taken place during the winter of 1933 and 1934. 


_Mr. Heaps: It is strange after they received an increose of 10 to 15 per 
cent that their earnings would be lower now than they were previously. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The wages paid by this firm are shown in comparative 
form of the Montreal and Toronto factories on q-11. 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Give us the next firm. You have some samples of this 
firm and the records show that to one department store the laid-down cost was 
$19.15, the selling price $29.50, a mark-up of $10.35 or 54 per cent; a four-piece 
suit laid down at $18, selling price $29.50, a mark-up of $9.50 or 52 per cent. 
Then we have a three-piece made-to-measure suit laid down at $17.67, selling 
price $26.50, a mark-up of $8.83 or 50 per cent; then we have a four-piece suit 
made to measure, laid down at $17.03, a selling price of $25, a mark-up of 
$7.97, or 46-8 per cent. 

The CHarrMAN: Company “B.” 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Company “ B.” 

The CHaIRMAN: The next is company “C.” 

The Witness: This company was incorporated under letters patent of the 
Dominion of Canada in May, 1925, and has carried on business in Montreal as 
manufacturers of men’s wear, including suits, overcoats, and topcoats. The 
issued capital is $35,000. The net worth at 3lst December, 1933, was $124,237 
and the company’s working capital appeared sufficient for current needs. The 
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company earned large profits in 1929 and 1930, and smaller profits in the years 
1931 and 1933, although the volume of the business increased considerably the 
latter years. Substantial salaries were paid to the owners. 
The bulk of this company’s sales, which approximate $1,100,000 per annum, 

has been to departmental stores as follows:— 

1931, 74 per cent of total sales. 

1932, 74 per cent of total sales. 

1933, 64 per cent of total sales. 


The largest single customer is one of the department stores to which approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the company’s sales were made in each of these three years. 
The company also sells to smaller retailers throughout Canada. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Sales to this company would run to approximately half a million dollars? 
—A. Half a million dollars. 

Q. To the largest departmental store?—-A. An extensive analysis of the 
sales was made to determine the comparative prices at which merchandise was 
sold to large and small customers. In many instances, sales to departmental 
stores were made at an average price and included garments from several dif- 
ferent price ranges, but generally it would appear that the departmental stores 
purchased at 5 per cent to 74 per cent lower prices than the smaller dealers. 

The trend of the labour costs for the past five years is illustrated by the 
following statement showing the relation of wages expense, including contractor’s 
labour, to the total cost of manufacturing for each year. In 1929 the percentage 
of the labour costs to the total cost was 28-3; in 1930, it was 27-1 per cent; in 
1931, it was 26-6 per cent; in 1932, it was 25 per cent, and in 1933, it increased 
to 28 per cent. : 

Q. As a result of the strike?—A. Yes. It should be borne in mind that for 
the years 1929— 


Mr. Nasu: Those comparisons are on the total cost, including material. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Again the same condition prevails with reference to the 
“ce NE ‘ 

Q. The drop in wages may be considerably more because of the drop in 
price of the material?—A. Yes. It should be borne in mind that for the years 
1929, 1930, 1931, the cost of material has fallen, so that the drop of wages was 
probably more pronounced than these figures indicate, and in September, 1933, 
a strike had the effect of increasing wages paid by this company generally from 
15 to 18 per cent. 

Comparative costs of making ready-made suits, made to measure suits and 
overcoats, are shown in statement Q-6. The statistics as to the made to meas- 
ure suits are included because of the fact that this company supplied one of 
the departmental stores with a large number of made to measure suits for its 
speciai sales in 1932 and 1933. Reference to these suits was made in the report 
on that department store. Do you want Q-6? The company operates a union 
shop and, with the exception of cutters and foremen, practically all employees 
are paid on a piecework basis. Wages were analysed for four consecutive weeks 
in March 1933 and 1934. Except for the week ended 17th March, 1934, for 
whieh records were available of hours worked by female pieceworkers, employees’ 
‘time cards were not regularly punched, either in 1933 or 1934. 

Q. So it was impossible to fix the available hours?—A. Yes; as a conse- 
quence, in order to obtain another basis of comparison on an hourly scale, it 


A. Company 
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was necessary to use the record of hours worked by female workers for the week 
ended 17th March 1934; and further to assume that male and female workers 
worked the same number of hours, and that the weekly number of hours worked 
during the 1933 and 1934 periods were the same. 


Q. That is an assumption you had to make?—A. Yes. The results of this 
analysis are set out in statement Q-7. This statement shows higher wages being 
paid to all classes of workers in 1934 than in 1933. It will be noted that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the female workers were not fully experienced and thai 
the number of male operators was 77 as compared to a total of 54 females. 


The minimum wage for fully experienced workers is 232 cents, and the 
average wages paid to this class of employee in 1933 is shown to be 26-2 cents 
per hour. 

Q. Less than the minimum wage?—A. Yes. This figure, however, is sub- 
ject to the accuracy of the estimates and assumptions made and should the 
actual number of hours worked in 1933 have been less than in the same period 
in 1934, the average hourly wage would be higher than shown. It is not pos- 
sible to get anything conclusive on that. 

The CHarrMAN: Because of their records? 

The Wirness: They did not keep a record of their hours; the time clock 
is not punched, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn: A firm like this ought to keep records for minimum wage 
purposes. 

The Witness: It should sir, yes. 

The CyHarrMan: The minimum wage inspector could not possibly check 
it up; he would have to take their assertion. 


The Witness: Yes, they would have to take their word. 
Mr. Nasu: He could check up the weekly wage paid. 
The CHAIRMAN: He could not check the hours. 

Mr. Nasu: Only by the envelope, that is all. 


‘The Witness: There were no records to indicate the experience of maie 
pieceworkers, but the average wages paid are shown to be almost double those 
paid to female pieceworkers, which is in direct contrast to Company “A” where 
examination showed half the male employees receiving less than the minimum 
wage for inexperienced girl apprentices. 

All the waistcoats are made by contractors on the company’s premises. A 
brief examination of the payrolls for March 1934 showed average weekly earn- 
ings of females to be $17.42 and male operators received an average of $24.90. 
A comparison of the effective hourly rates was not possible in the time avail- 
able, due to the condition of the wage records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This firm has contractors in the shop?—A. Yes, making waistcoats. 

@. A large proportion of the work was done by contractors in the shop?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Of the total wage scale of $267,000 paid in 1932, how much was paid to 
contractors?—A. 1932? 

Q. Yes?—A. $267,000 altogether, $222,364 was paid to contractors as 
against $44,319 to their own employees. 

Q. Five to one?—A. Approximately. 


The CuHatrrmMan: About five-sixths was paid to contractors? 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. And the contractors at that time were contractors on vests and pants? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They contracted for all of them? You have not any check on the wages 
paid in 1932 to these contractors?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The contractors did not keep records which enabled you to make a 
check on those? 


Mr. Factor: Except the payroll of 1934. 


The Witness: Yes, sir. Mr. Hurson, I believe, made an investigation of 
the particular transactions. 


Mr. Sommervit1tE: Give us the next transaction please, made to measure 
suits at $16.50. 


The CHatrMAN: These are the famous $16.50 made to measure suits? 


The Witness: Yes sir. The first order of made to measure suits was 
taken in September 1932 and included 1,000 3 piece and 4 piece suits. This 
information was furnished by Mr. Hurson who made a detailed examination of 
the costs and the details of manufacturing these garments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, the first $16.50 suit was made in this factory?—A. In Septem- 
ber 1932. The first order this company made was in September 1932; I think it 
was almost the first as well. 

Q. I understood that this is where the first suit came from?—A. I think sir, 
it was the first suit unless they made some in their own factory before. 

Q. At any rate, we have had information that in September and December 
they put on big sales?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In 1932?—A. Of these first suits, the three piece suits were sold at $11 
to the departmental store. 

Q. And retailed by the department store at $16.50?—A. $16.50. The four 
piece suits were sold at $12.80. 

Q. Retailed at $21.50?—A. $21.50. In January 1933, a larger order was 
obtained and 2,160 suits were delivered. Of these, 1,092 suits were four piece 
suits, and 1,068 were three piece suits, and they were entirely manufactured 
by Company “©” and its labour contractor, with the exception of 260 suits 
which were made from the cloth of the departmental store, cut in the depart- 
mental store’s own workroom and completed by company “ C.” 

Q. This department store cut the cloth in its own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it did not make up the cloth?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was sent to Montreal to be made up?—A. Yes, sir: so that out of the 
2,160 suits, 1,900 were completely manufactured by Company “C” and 260 
were partially manufactured by the departmental store. 

Yes?—A. The suits were made from various cloths ranging in cost from 
91 cents to $2.06 per yard, the distribution being as follows: 


8 suits with cloth at $ .91 per yard 


37 (a3 “ 3 « ile 034 
901 cc (a3 (79 “cc iF 146 “ cc 
160 “ “ “ce “ih 1.213 “h (a3 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Would that be on account of the variation of the wages or the quality of 
the cloth?—A. It is a matter of the cloth, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 
196 suits with cloth at $1.303 per yard 


919 (13 6“ 1.35 “c (3 
4] cc as “ “6 iheulet “ “c 
58 c “ (74 « 150) “c (a 

bal “ “c “ (3 iL 7 “cc cc 
76 “ 6c “ ce 1 (0) “ a4 
93 (a “c “c “ 2.06 “ 79 


Mr. SommervittE: In other words, the majority of the suits were selected 
from a cloth at $1.17, when the cost of the other cloth was up to $2. 

Mr. Younc: These suits sold for two prices? 

Mr. SomMerrvitiE: No, they sold for one price. The 3-piece suit was what? 

The Witness: $16.50, and the 4-piece for $21.50, retail. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The price of the 3-piece suit on this particular 
order remained at $11, but the 4-piece suit was increased from $12.80 to $14.50. 
The cost and gross profit range of these suits was therefore as follows: (a) 3- 
piece suits, showing the low cost, the average cost and the high cost, based on the 
yardage used above, and the highest and lowest cost of the material in the 
average. 

Q. The labour in each case was the same?—A. Yes, the labour in each case 
was the same. 

Q. That is, the manufacturing cost— 


The CuarrMan: Fluctuated with the price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The manufacturing cost was $5.138?—A. Yes, for the 3-piece suit. 
Q. And that manufacturing cost covered overhead, trimmings? 


Mr. Factor: It is shown on 2-C. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: Overhead, trimmings, trimming labour and cutting. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let us have labour without trimming, direct labour? 
The CHarrMAN: $4.40. 


The Witness: You want it without cutting? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Direct labour—no, with cutting?—A. Cutting is 75 cents; making coat, 
$1.55; making pants, 31 cents; making vest, 37 cents; a total without trimmings 
of $2.98. 

Q. $2.98 was the entire direct labour cost in the making of the $16.50 suit?— 
A. Yes" 

Q. And with an addition of— —A. 57 cents for overhead. 

Q. With an addition of 31 cents more for a 4-piece suit?—A. Yes, about that. 

Q. No, 41 cents more?—-A. Yes, 414 cents more for the 4-piece suit. 

Q. $3.39 for making the 4-piece suit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, labour cost?—A. There is a certain element of labour in the over- 
head, in the way of foremen, repairing machines and so forth. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is before September?—A. Yes, this order was made in January. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


asi Q. Yes?—A. The cost and gross profit range of these suits was therefore as 
ollows:— 


3-piece suits: Low cost Average High cost 
Matenialey yer ee TA. Rivka cays vis: $2 96 $4 22 $ 6 69 
Manutacturing! costeti at. fej e. es 5 13 5) 13 5 13 
Mota costar, ery ng ae $8 09 $9 35 $11 82 


——— 


This compared with the selling price of $11 for all the suits, so that the manufac- 
turer’s gross profit or loss on these suits is as follows: On the low cost suit he 
made gross profit of $2.91; on the average suit he made a gross profit of $1.65, 
and on the high cost suit a loss of 82 cents. 
Q. That is gross profit?—-A. Gross all the way. 
Q. What are administrative costs? You have it on the next page set out as 
6-7 per cent for general overhead?—A. 6-7 per cent of the selling price. 
Q. That is $1.21 to be deducted from each of these to give the net profit?—A. 
$1.21 from the 3-piece suit, yes. 
i Q. From this 3-piece suit, the average suit, he had a gross profit of $1.65?— 
5 es: 
Q. If you deduct $1.21 for overhead, he had a net profit of 44 cents per suit 
for the 3-piece suit which he sold for $11?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the mark-up was $5.50, or the selling price was $16.50?—A. The 
mark-up was to $16.50, yes. 
¥ Q. And on the most expensive material he had a gross loss of 82 cents?—A. 
es. 
Q. Plus administration of $1.21, or $2.03 gross loss?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: These are all manufacturers you are talking about? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are manufacturers?—A. Manufacturers’ gross profit or loss, yes. 

Q. Then, take the 4-piece suit?—A. The material varied from a low of $4.09 
a suit, an average of $5.85 a suit, to a high of $9.27 a suit. The labour cost in all 
cases was $5.76, for the labour cost, the total manufacturing cost including trim- 
ming and overhead, making the total cost of $9.85 for the low cost suit, $11.61 
for the average and $15.03 for the high cost suit. They were sold at $14.50; 
in each case and resulted in a gross profit to the manufacturer on the low cost 
suit of $4.65; on the average, $2.89 a suit; and on the high cost suit a gross loss 
of 53 cents a suit. 

Q. Then your administrative cost was $1.59?—A. Yes. 

). For overhead?—A. Yes. 

. That taken from the average of $2.89 would leave $1.30 as the profit 
on a 4-piece suit?—A. Yes, on the average. 

. At $14.50?—A. Yes. 

. When he was selling it at $14.50?—A. Yes. 

. But for a large number of them he only got $12.80?—A. Yes. 

. Which would be a loss, which would make—A. There would be a differ- 
ence of $1.70, yes. 

Q. But that would be a loss?—A. Applying administrative expenses he 
would show a net loss of 40 cents at a price of $12.80. 

Q. On the 4-piece suit, at the average cost of material?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on the average 4-piece suit he lost money on the first two 
orders at $12.80?—A. Yes, at $12.80 he failed to recover his administration 
expenses by 40 cents a suit. 

Q. And he had upwards of 2,000 four-piece suits? 


OO 


OODHLO 
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Mr. Factor: Not all of the average. 


The Witness: I don’t think he had as many as that. The September order 
was approximately 500 four-piece suits at that price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

i A. I think there were approximately 500 four-piece suits 

at that price in September. 

b ee Yes. At that rate he would lose money on those 500 four-piece suits?— 
J Nies. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Do you mean 500 at the average price or 500 total volume?—A. The 
volume of 4-piece suits at that price was approximately 500. 

Q. At the average price?—A. Yes, at that price, selling at the price of 
$12.80. They increased the price of the 4-piece suit to $14.50, but on the first 
order that was taken the 4-piece suits were sold at a price which failed by 40 
cents to return to the manufacturer his administration and selling expenses, 
based on his 1932 operating statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue with your narrative?—A. The costs are those appear- 
ing in the books of manufacturer ‘‘C” and have been adjusted only on the 
basis of the factory expense, as shown by the records. Selling and adminis- 
trative charges for the year 1933 were equivalent to 6-7 per cent of total 
sales. Applying this percentage the following net margins are shown:— 

3-piece 4-piece 


suit suit 

Manufactur ers’ gross profit on average cost. : $1 65 $2 89 
Less: 6.7 per cent of selling price for general overhead. . ily 2a 1, 59 
Net profite. 6... Po eu He Sabi ae $0 44 $1 30 


The 4-piece suits sold at $14. 50. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is that 6-7 per cent fixed by the manufacturer?—A. No, that is what 
his expenses happened to be in that year. 

Q. Calculated?—-A. Yes. A further investigation was made as to the costs 
of made-to-measure suits for a departmental store in March, 1933. This order 
covered 603 four-piece and 500 three-piece suits. The cost of cloth used for 
these suits was from 70 cents to $2.02 per yard, the average being $1.27. 
The comparative average costs of these suits were as follows:— 


3-piece 4-piece 

suit suit 
Clothe? ci ae ar, ENC nn arn Sane cae one a $ 413 $ 5° 71 
Manuf acturi ing cost. Be OL SS EE. SST OR PS ee ols See 
Totals oo: 0 AS oe oe eee eer as Gk ee $ 9 26 $11 47 
Selling ‘prices.c. Se eo" oe ee ee een eee Il 00 14 50 
Gross ce ae $i 1,74 $7 3003 
Less: 6.7 per cent ‘of selling ‘pric ice for general ov! erhead. ib Dil L, 59 
Net) profit: BGR Ne. . ey OR Seon ee my Saar Sy (ae? $ 1 44 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is to say, when the 4-piece suit was selling for $14.50, he had 
$1.44 profit; but when it was selling for $12.50, he had a loss?—A. $12.80. 
Q. $12.80?—A. Yes. The first illustration showed an order in January 
when the average cost of the cloth was $5.85. The March order was made 
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with slightly cheaper cloth which averaged $5.71; and the net profit was 
$1.44 as against $1.30 on the January sale. 

Q. Yes?—A. The increases in manufacturing costs resulting from the strike 
in September, 1933, were 494 cents and 574 cents on the 3-piece and 4-piece 
suits respectively. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: In this company there are a large number of items in 
the records. Here are just a few of them:— 


Laid Initial 
i down selling Initial mark-up 
4-piece ready-made suits: cost price: Amount Percentage 
$10 68 $16 50 $5 82 54.5 
13 54 20 00 6 46 Cur st 
13 69 20 00 6 aL 46.1 
133 7/0) 20 00 6 30 46.0 
12 43 18 00 bd) 57 44.8 
3-piece ready-made suits: 
12 26 17 50 5 24 42.7 
4-piece made-to-measure suits: 15 97 D2) 6.53 40.9 
4-piece ready-made suits: 
10 67 15 00 4 33 40.6 
Il 84 16 50 4 66 39.3 
10 93 15 00 4 07 BY 
12 48 16 50 4 02 ozee 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 


. Does company “C” have a contractor in the country?—A. Not now, sir. 
. Well in 1932 did they have a contractor in the country?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And in 1933?—A. I think it was during 1933 that they left. 
Q. Then company “D”?—A. Company “D.” This business was carried on 
up to 1929 as a partnership. 


Mr. Youne: Are they the same people as the other company? 
Mr. SommervitLe: No, another firm. 


The Witness: This company was incorporated under letters patent of the 
Dominion of Canada in June, 1929, with an authorized capital of 4,900 shares 
of preferred stock ($100) and 2,000 of no par value common shares. 

The company is engaged in the manufacture of men’s suits, overcoats, and 
topcoats. Its factory is located in a country town in the province of Quebec, 
where it employs approximately 230 workers. 

The company’s balance sheet at 30th November, 1933, shows a net worth 
of approximately $243,000 and the working capital appears to be sufficient for 
current needs. Operations during the past four years have resulted in small 
profits or losses, but a substantial profit was earned im 1929. During the past 
five years the company’s sales declined approximately 20 per cent in spite of 
the addition of a jobbing business in woollens, 


OO 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What were the sales in 1933?—A. The sales for 1933, sir, were $784,000. 
An analysis of the sales for the year 1933 showed that 45 per cent of the total 
sales were to departmental stores. The company’s largest single customer was 
a department store, sales to which were approximately 30 per cent of the total 
for the year. 

Comparisons were made of the prices at which goods were sold to depart- 
mental stores and smaller retailers, which indicated generally that the latter 
pay from 5 to 10 per cent more than the departmental stores. A number of 
special sales to a department store covered garments at a common price drawn 
from a number of varying price ranges. 

This company supplied a department store with about 3,000 made-to- 
measure suits during 1933 and a wide variation is apparent in the costs of 
individual suits sold at the same price. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Made-to-measure suits?—A. Yes, made-to-measure suits. 

Q. That is part of this same $16. 502A. Yes, and the same condition as 
to varying range of cloth occurs in this company. 

The labour costs were ascertained of ready-made and made-to-measure suits 
made in 1933 and these are set out in comparative form in schedule Q-8. 

These costs are considerably lower than obtained in the plants of the Mont- 
real manufacturer which were visited. 

This company has considerable investments in plant and machinery includ- 
ing buildings and partly as a result of this and low volume the overhead costs 
in the past several years have been high. For instance, the standard overhead 
on a ready-made suit in most Montreal factories is approximately 50 per cent, 
whereas the rates enforced in this company are almost double. This to some 
extent off-sets the advantages enjoyed by the company through the lower mini- 
mum wage schedules in effect in the town in which they operate and appears 
to account in a large measure for the company’s failure to earn larger profits. 

The company operates a non-union shop, paying most of its employees on 
a piece-work basis. In March, 1934, there were employed 166 female workers 
and 65 males. The proportion of inexperienced to total females was approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. 

Adequate records of the hours worked both in 1933 and 1934 were available 
and detailed records of the experience of individual female employees were also 
maintained. The payrolls for three consecutive weeks in March, 1934 and 1933, 
were analysed and the following information obtained as to average wages 
paid :— 


Female employees: 1934 1933 
Number employed.. . aL Ne Site cre ceed eee 166 82 
Average hourly w age—all females.. .. 19.5ce. 16.8c. 
Average hourly w aac to employees w ith over two ye ears 

experience... .. 19 Te: 18¢. 
Average hourly wage sito employ ees” Ww with less “than ‘two 
Years ,OXPeCTIENCE aye ee es vse ay cae nes eer ae l6e. 14e. 

Male employees: 

Number? employed itis: 38) S/n SAREE) Et Pek ae 65 32 
Average hourly wage... .. .. .. . he. Be th Die: 20. Ge: 


These wages are lone er than paid generally in “Montreal clothing factories, 
anu the minimum wage schedules in force in this town are considerably lower 
than those for the city of Montreal. It was noted, however, that in both of the 
periods examined, the requirements of the Minimum Wage Act were not 
observed. In the 1933 period 53 per cent of the experienced and 9 per cent oi 
the inexperienced females or 45-6 per cent of all females received less than mini- 
mum wages— 

The CHarrMan: For the year 1933?—A. In the 1933 period. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. May I ask at this point if, under the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec, 
the employer is not compelled to send in a list of wages paid to employees?— 
AS Wes, sim 

Q. Well, these lists evidently have gone to the officials of the Minimum Wage 
Law in Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has this firm been prosecuted, do you know?—A. I do not know of any 
prosecution against this company, sir. In the 1934 period the percentage failing 
to receive the minimum wage was 24-8 per cent. Wages earned by individual 
operators varied widely and while some earned considerably in excess of the 
minimum, others fell below by a substantial margin, in some cases receiving less 
than two-thirds of the legal minimum wages. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Before we pass from a consideration of this factory here are some mark- 
ups of sales by this company to one of the departmental stores on the records 
aig pResengs—— 


Laid Initial Mark-up 

down selling Amount Percentage 
3-plece made-to-measure suit. . . . $11 73 $16 50 Se an7, 40.7 
4-plece ready-madesnas wis: . |. 11 84 16 50 4 66 39.3 
4-piece made-to-measure. ..... 15 97 22 00 6 03 BU 
3-piece made-to-measure. ..... 2-26 16 50 4 24 34.6 
MGncoatsier rie congo natn ir 13 60 25 00 11 40 83.8 
MRO DMCOAtS HEE a YS Oe Bete i al 11 00 3 49 46.5 


On the question of cost of manufacture of overcoats and top coats, going 
back to company “C,” schedule Q-6:— 
Statement No. Q-6 
MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER “C”’ 


EXAMPLes oF Unit Cost or Mren’s WEAR EXcuusIvE or Cost or CLotu, BASED oN LaBour Rates BEFORE 
AND AFTER STRIKE DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Prior to After Percentage 
2nd September, 2nd September, increase 
—— 1933 1933 in cost 
of Labour 
3-piece 4-piece 3-piece 4-piece 
$ $ $ $ 
Ready-made Suits— 
CuGtin cy ee Se Se Ie ies 0.35 0.45 0.35 0.45 
Malkcinpr@oatevss ne. ach in ate is ER ion Teo 1.82 1.82 
IMiikanpePaintsiya ks aes acy ks J ee 0.30 0.60 0.37 0.74 
WIKINGAVIESLE sere eho a aetna mes 0.37 0.37 0.403 0.403 
Winimomimnes: nes thresdi 10cs) se. $25. Ss: 1.58 A763 1.58 ev} 
4.11 4.66 4.52% 5.14% 
Overhesdee ee i ce ees 0.48 0.56 0.56 0.65 
ARCS TEE ba cs cl a Ree tena 4.59 Fo 5.084 5.79% 16% 
Made-to-measure Suits— 
Gucci ere Me RPS OAR cai Gare 0.75 0.85 Oia 0.85 
IMinkano: Costin) 59 cn hrcs? . abe ae 1:55 MoD: 1.87 1.87 
WMakaneeeantsee: os cre nce Geeks Se 0.31 0.61 0.37 0.74 
MialkineeVicstiveccn sas epi en Gay 0.37 0.37 0.403 0.404 
Etrimaminesy (ne: thread 10es)s4cae ae Gaeee 1.58 it 7/63 1.58 ib} 
4.56 (59,111 4.973 5.593 
Onvjenheadeyre teeny ENE ee tLe d 0.57 0.65 0.65 0.74 
BB Ocal eee, CM ky ons PUREE) SAAT | 5.1133 5.76 5.623 6.333 14% 
Overcoats| Topcoats |Overcoats| Topcoats 
Coats— 
ub a eee Ca 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
Nisin: Sie BR es EERE 1.84 iLsral Drop, 2.02 
Eirimiminss(incy thread JOch)| 8. 1s. oo. ae 1.69 1.59 1.69 1.59 
3.88 3.65 4.26 3.96 
Owerneadis sas ety oe ieeretien na 0.35 0.33 0.41 0.38 
NOY Ea Mies ON Onan iy ae Fann eens et 4.23 3.98 4.67 4.34 16% 
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MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER “C” 


SraTteMENT No. Q—7 


SumMMARY or Waces Pain Durine Four Consecutive WEEKS IN Marcu 1934 anD 1933 


Employees with | Employees with less 
All Employees over two years’ than two years’ 
TEOGE experience experience 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Female Employess— 
Number of Employees.............. 54 46 44 38 10 8 
*Average hours worked per week... . 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 
Average weekly earnings............ $12.98 Cs haysl $13.74 $12.30 $9.63 $8.91 
AW eTaApe nolnlyy; LACH isi ee $0.27 .7 $0.25 | $0.29.3 | $0.26.2} $0.19.9 $0.18.9 
Male Employees— 
INumbenotEmployecss.0s. jaeene va 57 Information not Information not 
available available 
*Average hours worked per week.... 46.9 46.9 Information not Information not 
available available 
Average weekly earnings............ $24.24 $23.65 Information not Information not 
available available 
wAverage MoUrliyanate. a4) 0 ce $0.51.7 | $0.50.4 Information not Information not 
available available 


* Nore:—The wage and time records were very incomplete and number of hours worked by both 


male and female employees are estimated as described in the accompanying report. 


The WITNESS: 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


This shows the costs before and after the strike. 


Q. Well, after the strike?—A. After the strike, on an overcoat the cutting 
was 35 cents; making $2.22; trimmings (including 10 cents for thread) $1.69, or 
a total cost of $4.26 without overhead; overhead 41 cents, total $4.67 before 


adding the cost of the cloth. 


Q. The direct labour on an overcoat was $2.22?—A. Yes. 
Q. Cutting is 35 cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. And $2.50 is the labour involved in an overcoat?—A. Yes. 

Q. On overcoats we had examples of them selling for $25?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And top coats?—A. The cutting is 35 cents; making $2.02, or a total 


of $2.37 direct labour. 


The CuarrMan: For the labour in making a top coat. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the difference between an overcoat and a top coat?—A. A top 
coat is a spring or fall coat, a light coat usually unlined or just partly lined. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On these overcoats from this same company “C” the laid down cost 


was $12.65; selling cost $12.50; mark-up $11.45 or 83-8 per cent, that is, the 
mark-up represents three times the amount of the entire making including trim- 
mings. Now then, there is one schedule Q-8?—A. Schedules Q-8 and Q-9 should 
be taken together, sir. 
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StateMENT No. Q-8 


CoMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING Costs oF MENn’s Suits Prior To SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- 
— facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer | facturer 
on Bye eee? SOAS “By cel Be Ca ie Ot en} 
ar ha $ cts | $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.; $ cts 
Ready-made suit with 2 pairs of Trousers— 
Labour (Direct)— 

Coat—-own Shop 6: oa ee ee eee 1.30 inl 1.60 2.00 1.79 2.00 2.34 
West--owm Shope jadi. od cake cect ce: (DSBS neal aes seh oia es (BS AO es SEE OL38 7: eee 0.48 

Se COMULACCORS og eM res coe sIypt ys (a's c 0.31 0.34 OfSOF ae ORSOR ain: 
MMrouserss(2)——owil Shops v4) oN) ys acer. (De GIES Seber icc gepraes al Pie AB O54 es ey. 1B} 

= —COMELACTONS Taman erase IMR ke 0.60 0.86 AL SO) Dail ernie eStore OS90 Se ee 

Cuttings ee ea re ea Ue, Gz55) 0.45 0.47 0.70 0.56 0.41 0.60 
Oibentabonrs(Directiy saan lak ecto el ee ee GRO see 0.16 
Motal Direct) Wabour:...2 25 4.5) 2.62 2.87 B20) 4.00 3.66 3.61 4.71 

PTMIMIN See Ne A ee sae eas cs Ge 2.06 5083 25) 2.50 Pail Zi 1.89 5733 
Overhead (including indirect labour)...| 1.12 0.46 0.50 0.50 1.50 1.86 2283 
Total Cost exclusive of Cloth..| 5.80 5.06 5.92 7.00 7.33 7.36 9.67 


Statement No. Q-9 


CoMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING Costs OF MEN’S SUITS AFTER SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- 
_— facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer | facturer 
Gea DY Sore woAe SBit roe a Save, Ct Ga 
SS ciss|) io Cts 6) Cts] 6) Cts}! ects), o. Cts\) © Cis 
Ready-made suit with 2 pairs of Trousers— 
Labour (Direct)— 
Coat-—own shop: facets reo ae 1.30 1.82 1.86 2.20 1.96 225 2.34 
West——own shop: .,:..-.... 0. eebee G25 2 ah es Shee ELE Le ORAD TE REXEL: 0.48 
= CONEACLOL Sai hy nest 8 ob ces SEP eIleR tae 4 0.40 0.36 OfS5i4 Whey. aeocc ORS [ies aa 
PUrousers)(2)=—OWll SHOP) = 24s sec. ae a 0.54 Oar ea ess OR GA | ee i183 
= CONLTAGCLOR: sig. geo Ae ake eee ek 0.90 ASTOR RR ea ee ESTO! ses oe 
Guiting ee See i ee ee 0.55 0.45 0.53 0.75 0.62 0.57 0.60 
Oiher Walbour (Direct) ses. aaa doe cee ees ee ote | a PR aa ee OR OVE 25 oe. 0.16 
Lotal abour (Direct)es 245+ 2.62 3.41 3.65 4.45 4.01 4.27 4.71 
PISrIMATININ Ss: awe ys. e ciah. seiemys Mosc te. 6 bt 2.06 178} 2.30 2.50 Deel 2.09 2.73 
Overhead (including Indirect Labour)....} 1.12 0.54 0.50 0.50 1.45 1.88 94283 
Total Cost, exclusive of Cloth..| 5.80 5.68 6.45 7.45 7.63 8.24 9.67 
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Statement No. Q-10 


CoMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING Costs oF Mrn’s Surts—Mapr To Mzasure Suits For SPEcIAL 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE SALES IN 1933 


Manufacturer ‘‘C”’ 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
— facturer | Prior to After facturer | facturer 
ven)? Sept., Sept., Gis 0 Lt 01) 
1933 1933 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
Made to Measure (one trouser) Suits— 
Labour-Direct— 

Making! Coat—owni Shops a2 90. ae. 15 6 sae 1.30 1.55 i efeir/ ey 2.06 
WVest-——own; SDOp es: Se ee ics ees OR23H lS ses eee 0.38 0.43 
=—(JONtTactar. ss.) sue ahs peewee alk a amin meee 0.40 OF40 Gs erga 8| rs oe ae ene 
Mrousers=-Ownsbop.s. ey. se ae ase 0.27 Oso 4 eee 0.42 0.51 
=—(Ontractore: (soa: toe eee nea Ce eae Oe Sie en eal eee ee 
(GIT UVa eR Ne NON Lt EME Oe ae ee ae 0.75 0.7/5) 0.75 0.56 iL) 
Other Mabour-Direct « ppc sic bos sea egies shes RRs ac Sump este cal| Cea eee ee | nae | earner 0.21 
Total Gabour-Directia. ep go. 4... see ee 7) 1545) 3.01 3.39 34, 1155 4.31 
ADTUTUTMNIN GS Se sepsis kn erent eee Meroe 1.91 1.58 1.58 PA. ild/ 2.20 
Overhead (including indirect labour)............. 1.09 0.57 0.65 1.50 1.29 
Total Cost exclusive of cloth.......... 5.55 5.16 5.62 6.82 7.80 


The WITNESS: 


Statement Q-8 is before and statement Q-9 is after the Montreal strike. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


These schedules show the costs before and after the strike. 


Q. Well, this is the comparison?—A. Of ready-made suits with two pairs 


of trousers. 


Q. Let us take it after the strike then; that illustrates existing conditions.— 


A. Yes. This is statement Q-9. 


Q. And this illustrates the cost of making a ready-made suit with two pairs 
of trousers in seven different factories?—A. Yes sir, without cloth. 
Q. The manufacturing cost is the same irrespective of the cloth used?—A. 
Yes, I think in most of these factories it is the same. 
Q. And four of these factories are in the province of Quebec?—A. Yes sir. 


Q. And three are in Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Which three are in Ontario?—A. The last three. 


Die (t3 Ory cc ACY and 


“B” are in the province of Quebec the first four <1,” By and Gi.” anc um 


the province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, and that indicates what, Mr. Glassco?—A. The coat, which is in 
many cases made in the company’s own shop, in the manufacturer’s own shop, 


eOsic— 

ce Dp nS . 
na, oh : 
be B pe ‘ 
(a9 A ee E 


In the case 


(7s 


of company 
“ of 


“ (a3 cc 


cc cc cc 


This is the direct labour cost of the coat. 


In the case of company —~Hi 7): 
ce ‘cc cc (3 F ” 
(73 G@ ”) 


(74 ce its 


$1 30 
1 82 
2 25 
1 86 


$1 96 
2 25 
2 34 


Q. That is, the cost in company “G” for making that coat is $1.04 more 


than company “ D ”?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. $2.34 as compared with $1.30?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Almost an 80 per cent increase?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Well, is it the same kind of coat?—A. Yes, I think they are comparable, 
sir, 
Q. With the same kind of workmanship in both coats?—A. They are coats 
that sell at the same retail price. 
Q. But there might be a good deal more workmanship in one coat than in 
another?—A, Those coats sell at about $25. 


By Mrv¥ oung;: 


Q. Is it not easier to make a coat of one kind of cloth than another?—A. 
Not in the ordinary run of woollens, sir. Certain material is handled more 
easily, 

By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At any rate, that is the statement given to you and taken by you from 
the books of the various companies showing comparable suits?—A. As nearly 
comparable as we could find, 

Q. Now vests?—A. The vest made in the shop of company “D”’ costs 
23 cents, 

©. That is in the country in Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. In company “C” it 
cost 40 cents, the contractor making the vest. Company “A” paid 36 cents by 
contract; company “B” paid 35 cents by contract; company “ E,” in Ontario, 
made in own shop, cost 42 cents; company “F” paid 35 cents by contract; 
company ‘“G,” cost 48 cents made in own shop in Toronto. 

Q. Then the trousers?—A. Manufacturer “D” in his own shop paid 54 
cents; manufacturer “C” in his own shop paid 74 cents. The contractor of 
manufacturer “A” received 90 cents; the contractor of manufacturer “B” 
received $1.10; manufacturer “EE,” own shop, cost 94 cents; the contractor of 
manufacturer “ F ”’ received $1.10; company “D,” own shop, $1.13. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for two pairs of trousers?—A. Two pairs all the way through. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. From 27 cents a pair to 56 cents a pair is the difference?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next?—A. The cutting, 55 cents for manufacturer “ D ”; manu- 
facturer “C” 45 cents; manufacturer “A” 53 cents; manufacturer “B” 75 
cents;; 62, cents. for company “\H.7); company “FF” 57 cents; company.“ G” 
60 cents—ranging from 45 cents to 75 cents. 

Other direct labour not allocated to the above operations or garments:— 


MiemnCHne ee ee ee cents 
e a Gree eM aes DEC taas LENT SU an gah y 
Total direct labour :— 
nee ay is ee ae Le Rae 
£ iO se eae ew. 1 yalinne Peat) Sih, eli 21 Quay 
a EIA GES NINE GO. or Shots mceine Pyae: coy, 3) (65) 
f tool eee fn oi Vino, oye | DIAG 
e oS RRA SAREE: SaPUGR EY ay cao ena 4 O01 
ce OE ES TT EY RS CRE te CIE UR oguarree tee Hen) rf 
ie piu Cire en ire ee oe 8 ACD, 


Q. Company “G” in Toronto, the direct labour then was $4.71 as com- 
pared with $2.62 in the country in Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. And this firm made these in their own factory at $4.71 and bought at 
$2.62?-A. Bought from a manufacturer whose costs were $2.62. 
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Q. In other words, that is a lower labour cost; what percentage would that 
be?—A. Almost 91 per cent. 

Q. That is the labour cost in the factory from which they were bought in 
Quebec, 90 per cent less than they could be made in their own factory ?—A. Not 
that much, not 90 per cent less; the costs in the Toronto factory were 90 per 
cent more than the costs of the country manufacturer. 

Q. Yes, in Toronto the direct labour cost is 90 per cent more than the 
Quebec direct labour cost in the country factory?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Was there any difference in the quality of the suits? 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: They were the same suits. 
Mr. Youne: There might be a difference in the quality of the material. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: People had to pay the same price for them. 
The CHarrMAN: As a matter of fact, they were the same class of goods, as 
near as our experts here could determine. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then the overhead and trimmings?—A. The trimmings cost $2.06 for 
Company D, $1.73 for C, $2.30 for A, $2.50 for B, $2.17 for E, $2.09 for F, and 
$2.73 for G. The overhead including indirect labour was for Company D $1.12, 
Company C 54 cents, Company A 50 cents, B 50 cents, E $1.45, F $1.88, and G 
$2.23; making a total cost exclusive of cloth of $5.80 for Company D, $5.68 for 
C, $6.45 for A, $7.45 for B—these are the Quebec province manufacturers— 
$7.63 for E, and $8.24 for F, and $9.67 for G, these being in Toronto. 

Q. In other words, the total cost exclusive of cloth varied from $5.68 in 
Company C to $9.67 in Company G in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. These were four-piece suits?—A. Four-piece suits. 

@. Company C in Montreal made them for a total cost exclusive of cloth 
at $5.68 as compared to $9.67 in a factory in Toronto, or $3.99 less?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the firm that supplied most of the made-to-measure suits 
to the Toronto companies?—A. Manufacturer D. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was $5.80 the selling price?—A. No, their selling price was $14.50. 

Q. $14.50 is what they sold it for to the distributor?—A. Yes, but these 
costs do not include the cloth. That is a difference of 70 per cent of the lowest 
price. 

By Mr. Factor; 


Q. As a matter of fact, Company D was the one who supplied most?—A. 
Company D was the largest supplier, yes; twice as much as the others. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did the distributor pay all these factories the same price for that suit? 
—A. The distributor only bought from two, and I believe he paid the same price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is just one further matter I would like to take up to-night, and 
that is overalls; we had some requests to look into the question of overalls?— 
A. I am afraid I have only one copy of that. 


The CuHarRMAN: Give it to us briefly. 

The Witness: This company was incorporated in 1908 by its present pro- 
prietor, and was incorporated in 1913. Its output is almost 100 per cent overalls, 
in the manufacture of which about 100 workers are employed. 

Q. Where is it located?—-A. The company’s plant is located in the province 
of Quebec in the country district. During the past few years materials have been 
purchased from Canadian companies, 90 per cent from one larger supplier and 
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the balance from another. The company sells goods to large and small buyers 
throughout Canada, doing business in Ontario and the East by travellers and 
in the West they have representatives in the principal cities. 

1929, 1932 and 1933 the company made small profits, and in 1931 a total loss 
of about $13,000 which they suffered due to a fire which occurred. The company 
appears to have adequate working capital. An analysis was made of tthe sales 
for 19382 and 1933. The total sales to department stores in 1932 were 29-5 per 
cent, and in 1933, 20 per cent of the total. The largest customer by far is one 
of the Western distributors. From an examination of selling prices it was found 
that price concessions to large buyers were made in a number of cases, but in 
numerous instances small retailers purchased small lots at prices approximately 
those quoted the largest customers. Most of the garments made by the company 
are made to order. No clearance sales of distress stock were found. 

Q. Made-to-order overalls?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrRMAN: You mean, to fill large orders. 


The Witness: Made to a definite specification, and not made until the 
order was in hand. 


Mr. Factor: That is not the overalls of the former Prime Minister? 

The CuHarrMan: Not made-to-measure. 

The Witness: No, sir. 

Mr. Sommervitte: Made from orders. 

Mr. Factor: Did you see the overalls of the former Prime Minister? They 
were in the Mail and Empire last night. 

Mr. Epwarps: Why say “ former ’’? 

The Witness: Examination of this company’s wages was rendered diffi- 
cult by the entire absence of records of hours worked by male and female piece- 
workers; moreover, there was no information on file to show the details of male 
pieceworkers employed. ‘The results of our analysis are shown in statement R4. 


STATEMENT No. R-4 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND Hourty RATES FoR MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS FOR THE THREE 
WeEKs ENDED 25TH Marcu 1934 


Experience Experience 
Total 
—— 2 Years or More Less than 2 Years 
Hours Amount Hours Amount Hours Amount 
Female Workers— 

Total average weekly 

hours and wages........ 4,239.17 $690.51 1,948.00 $351 .85 OU Ne $273 .00 
Total number of female 

MORKerstrn: Liye ea eeay els Ey. 2 oe oe Oley. sects oes 407 e.. ees ye. 42 
Average weekly hours and 

wages for each female 

WORKeT sai heees es BAA E 46.58 S59 48 .70 $8.79 47 .88 $6.50 
Averaresnoubhy, abe es) teem eee G29 Gee eee USPOGC Terence 13.57¢ 

Male Workers— 

Total average weekly 

hours and wages........ 510.83 $140.89 
Total number of male 

WOLIKCES fri sine oe lca acne eee 10 
Average weekly hours and 

wages for each male 

WOTKOE. fe hs ee aan 51.08 $14.09 
Average hourly rate......}....- eee 27 .58¢ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is statement R-4 printed?—A. It is printed but the names are on it. 
This statement indicates that in March, 1934, out of 62 full-time workers 28, or 
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48 per cent, received wages below the minimum wage set by the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board. The average wage per hour paid experienced operators 
was 18-2, and that paid to inexperienced operators was 13-5 cents. The average 
for piece-workers was 16-2 per hour, and the average for all men was 27-5. The 
hours used in these comparisons are those furnished us on estimates by the com- 
pany’s officials. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Estimated hours?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And estimated wages? 
by the pay-rolls. 
Statement R-5 gives examples of costs and price spreads to a western dis- 
tributor. 


A. The wages were taken from the records shown 


SALES TO DEPARTMENTAL STORES StaTeMEnT No. R-3 
Showing percentage to total sales 
Sales to 
Departmental Stores Total Departmental 
Year Sales Stores % 
Name Amount | : to Total Sales 
$ cts. $ cts. 

1932) Army & INavyyotoress; Rieginaiaes ose ry eee eee 56,598 05 
Army & Navy Stores, Edmonton 1,086 81 
Can. Dept. Stores, Moncton....:..... Perea 439 97 
Gane Dept. Storeswlorontoye mane ese eee ee 3,342 73 
T.. Baton Co., Moncton: 2) ya Sees iis ss nee ary 2,784 14 
Ty: Katon: Cox.sMontreall ice cea ee cee ee es 3 06 
Ts -Maton.Cos borontoy as: c pec parents eee es ee 2,881 19 
SIMPSONS, LOLOMbO ns Un eos oe ere. Oe eee 1,436 67 
68,572 62 

Adjustedsto.eluminate sales) Wexeeaness shee oo eee 64,691 00 | 219,594 14 29.5 
1933" jArmy & NawyiStores) Rerinet sen. aa ae aaa 38,579 27 
ArimivyicceNavay, Stores, Mamontoneen sees esheets eee ee 2,596 38 
Can. Depts Stores, Monctone ees oer se ee ee 411 98 
Cant Dept. Storeste MOrontOn scene ee a oe ie 3,094 30 
T..Maton:-Co:, Moncton eta ee ee ee cee 5,238 24 
T.-HatonCo:,:Montreallyss sco s kee ee 28 15 
dy. Baton Co. Moronto saosin ashes ose ee ee ee 6,370.08 
Simpsonis, Montreal... Spent yc. ee ser 2.01 
Simpson’s; “Reginassoeses sone ae ae ee 252 .28 
Simpson's: ROronto, “Vs. ees So ans ne 1,615.10 
58,187.79 

Adjusted: to-eliminate: Sales Pax. 2.2: -0-- -c.-ese 54,894.00 | 268,006.84 20.5 


This statement deals with work-shirts, overalls, denim combinations, and 
moleskin pants sold to the largest customer of the company. The first is the 
work-shirt which the manufacturer sold at $7.55; the material cost $5.04, 
labour $1.25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. $1.25 a dozen, you mean?—A. Yes, these figures are all per dozen. 

Q. For making work-shirts the labourer got $1.25 a dozen?—A. Yes. Over- 
head 77 cents, special commission to western representatives, 15 cents, freight 
to Winnipeg 31 cents, total cost $7.52; leaving a profit for the manufacturer of 
13 cents. 

Q. Per dozen?—A. Per dozen; the selling price was $7.65 per dozen, sales 
tax and freight from Winnipeg to destination was 63 cents, making a !aid-down 
cost for the departmental store $8.28. The initial mark-up on these goods at the 
store was $3.42 to an initial selling price of $11.70. 

Q. In other words, the mark-up was more than the labour, commission and 
freight?—-A. Yes. Blue overall: Material $5.87 per dozen, labour $2.28, over- 
head $1.29, commission .21, freight to Winnipeg .56, $10.21 total cost, profit 9 
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cents per dozen; manufacturers’ selling price $10.30; sales tax and freight .86, 
laid-down cost $11.16, initial mark-up $5.04 and initial selling price $16.20. 

‘Q. Yes?—A. Then there is an order, men’s moleskin pants: $9.57 per dozen 
for material, labour $2.99 a dozen, overhead $1.90, commission 31 cents, freight 
from Winnipeg 75 cents, total cost $15.32, sold by the manufacturer at $15.50, 
a loss of 2 cents per dozen; sales tax and freight $1.18, laid down cost to the 
distributor $16.68, initial mark-up $3.60, initial selling price $20.28. 

Q. The mark-up there exceeded the entire labour involved?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Was there any reason why these were sold at a loss?—A. I do not know 
that,-air. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, there was a comparative statement which was printed that I want 
to look at, it relates to all these companies we have been dealing with in Quebec? 
—A. That is Statement Q-12. 

Q. Will you just explain what this statement is, Mr. Glassco?—A. This is a 
statement showing the costs as far as they can be ascertained of specific goods 
sold to departmental stores. The schedule shows the manufacturers under the 
symbols, and a description of the particular merchandise is shown. The person 
to whom it was sold, the distributor; the manufacturer’s costs divided as to 
material, direct labour, overhead and total; the manufacturer’s gross profit or 
loss; the manufacturer’s selling price; sales tax, freight, etc.; the department 
stores’ laid-down cost, initial mark-up and initial selling price. 

Q. Now, there is one item that is missing?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you give the manufacturer’s gross profit, will you tell me in each 
case what the manufacturer’s overhead is, the amount to be charged against that 
gross profit?—A. I can in most cases, sir; there are several where I cannot. 

Q. If you will give it now in most cases—the cases in which you can do so— 
I shall be obliged? —A. Manufacturer “A” 4-piece suits, 29 in number—material 
$6.66, direct labour $3.27, overhead 50 cents, a total of $10.42; gross profit or 
loss of $1.33 after selling price of $11.75. The overhead selling and administra- 
tion applied on a percentage basis to the amount on these suits, $1.20. 

Q. The net profit on the sale of a suit at $10.42 was $1.33?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMANn: Would it not be better if this statement could be amended 
and the figures you are asking for now put in? 

Mr. Younc: If you are going to have the net profit of one you should have 
it of the other. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: It is not shown. 

Mr. Youne: Why not put in the net profit of the dealer also? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You cannot show it on that suit. 


The Witness: The trouble is we do not know what the suit ultimately sold 
for. I know the initial selling price and the average for the whole department. 

Mr. Facror: We have got something on the men’s clothing department in 
a departmental store showing a loss. 

The CuHarrMAN: That is over the whole range. 


Mr. Sommervitte: And after charging 6 per cent interest and other factors 
that are interdepartmental. 


Mr. Facror: The usual charge. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you amend that statement and have it put in in the form suggested? 
—A. Yes. I can have those figures put in for nearly all those examples. 

Q. That will complete this statement then with reference to those articles 
which were supplied by the various manufacturers to the various departmental 
stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And which you were requested to look into. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you any evidence of the mark-up of these suits sold by other retail- 
ers outside of the departmental stores?—A. No, sir. 
Mr. Youne: I understand we are going to get that, are we not? 
The CHarrMaAN: I think we can get that probably to-morrow. Now, gentle- 
men, we will sit again to-morrow at 10.30. 


The committee adjourned until Friday, June 22, at 10.30 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
June 22, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 10.30 a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the minutes of yesterday’s meetings indicate 
certain witnesses heard and documents filed. We will order the minutes 
approved. 


J. G. GuASSCO, examination (resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Glassco, some questions arose yesterday as to the exact form of the 
present minimum wage amendment this year in Quebec, and you now supply me 
with a copy of this Act, 1934, with the amendment as it passed in legislature this 
year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Reading 6 (a): 


If, in the opinion of the Commission, work which is ordinarily and 
by custom executed by women be concerned, no male worker shall be 
employed at such work at a salary less than that fixed by an order of the 
commission for such work executed by women. 


Mr. Hears: What does that mean? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Just what it says; it is the English language. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, Mr. Glassco, at the request of the committee, you have supplied to 
the members a summary of price spreads of ladies’ garments manufactured by 
Toronto manufacturers and sold to Toronto stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These were garments sold in several department stores in Toronto?—A. 
Wes: sir: 


Q. To the two larger ones at any rate, and these were samples that were 
taken from the invoices found on the files?—A. Yes, sir. These are estimates 
given us by manufacturers. 


Q. First of all you had certain invoices and certain sales?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And then you followed these back to manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And then the manufacturers gave you a statement of their manufacture 
and the costs?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Of material, labour, overhead and total?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And then you show the manufacturer’s gross profit or loss on the trans- 
action?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And his selling price?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the sales and freight on it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the store laid down cost?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The department store’s mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the initial selling price to the public?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is statement No. T-1?—A. Statement No. T-1. 

Q. And that covers eleven different manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have supplied us with a similar statement, No. T-3, repre- 
senting garments manufactured by manufacturers in Winnipeg and sold to 
department stores in Winnipeg and the west?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And these are from eight different manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the cases were taken in the same way from invoices and catalogues 
and followed back to the manufacturer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that shows the profit or loss of the manufacturer in each case?—A. 
The gross profit or loss. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the third statement that you have supplied us with in statement 
R-6?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that refers to some price spreads on some boys’ overalls and cloth- 
ing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sold to department stores by manufacturers in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Referring to three different manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And seven items of manufacture?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, right here I want to make a protest. It 
seems to me that this committee ought to have some regard for its own reputa- 
tion. Here we have manufacturers designated A, B, C. D, and so on, and then 
we have stores with their names—Hudson’s Bay, Eatons, Army & Navy, and 
so on, all of which names have gone into the newspapers, but when we come 
to these manufacturers, who, in my opinion at any rate, have been greater 
offenders than the departments stores, their names are not revealed. I must 
protest. 


The CuatrMAN: Mr. Young, I do not like the way you make your state- 
ment. As far as I am concerned I have not the slightest objection to their 
names going in. I do not like you to put it in the form of protesting as if 
someone had prevented action along this line. I explained to the committee 
yesterday and the day before the reason we had used symbols instead of names. 
I am perfectly satisfied, as far as I am concerned, that the names should go in. 
But I am bound to point out to you though—as I have already done on two or 
three occasions—that the investigation has not been as wide as we would like 
it to have been; we cannot take in all the manufacturers, and there are many 
other manufacturers besides these named whom we have reason to believe are just 
as bad from the standpoint of low wages as are those disclosed. It is a question 
that the committee has to decide—and I put it to the committee—shall we dis- 
close the names of a limited number of manufacturers when we are unable to 
give the facts as regards other manufacturers in precisely the same line. We 
have had the condition disclosed in the boot and shoe industry and in the 
clothing industry as to wages and conditions of labour, a disgrace to this country; 
I think everybody who has heard the evidence will agree with that. But I have 
a desire to be fair; it is a difficult problem, and I am going to suggest to Mr. 
Young that he is not taking the right course in protesting, as I say, as if some- 
one were shielding. If the committee now wish to decide that these names 
should be disclosed I shall offer no objection. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, this raises a point that I brought 
up earlier in the session, if you will recall, about the disclosing of names. I 
realize the difficulty of the problem suggested by you, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch 
as it is not a complete investigation of all the offenders and it might be stated 
that there was an element of unfairness in revealing the names of those we have 
investigated. Now, my view is along the line suggested by Mr. Young, and a 
view which I put forward earlier, and it is this: The press has had full par- 
ticulars of leading business firms of this country; we might as well name them— 
Eatons, Hudson’s Bay, Simpsons, Friemans, and so on, and whatever implication 
against them comes from the evidence we have had submitted it has been public 
property. We have followed these things through the various department stores 
to the manufacturer, and we have been dealing with this matter for the last 
three days and we find a condition of wages there that is absolutely reprehensible 
and indefensible, a scandal in this country. Why should their names not be 
published? As to the point that there are only some, yet if a snake crosses your 
path you scotch it even if there may be other snakes that are not scotched. Let 
in the sunlight; I think the fullest publicity should be given to the names, and 
I would be prepared to move as a member of this committee— 


The CuarrMaAn: Just a minute before you move, I would like you to finish 
your observations. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): My view briefly is this, that all those names 
should be disclosed as they come along. 


Mr. Youne: I am not very much impressed with the argument that we 
should not reveal the names because we have not got them all in. There is a 
factory operating in Saint John whose name was revealed, and having done 
that I do not know why we should stop there and not reveal them all. 
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The CHatrMAN: Well, will the committee leave this until we have an 
executive meeting on Monday when a composite statement can be prepared 
covering the evidence of the last two days accompanying the names of the firms 
involved, and a proper and fair presentation made of the facts? Will the com- 
mittee leave the matter until Monday and then we can decide it? I want to 
again say very definitely, as far as I am personally concerned I am not object- 
ing to the publications of the names. I do think, however, the committee 
must consider the matter in the light of the facts that are before us, and I 
think we should give it probably a little more consideration. Will the com- 
mittee agree to that? 

Agreed. 


The CuHatrMAN: Before you resume, Mr. Sommerville. Mr. Nash, could 
you have prepared for Monday a summarization of the evidence of the last few 
days, giving the salient facts with the names of the companies, and so forth so 
that whatever statement is made will be an accurate statement and not merely 
now attaching names. For instance, there were one or two companies whose 
conditions were very much better than others, and any announcement or pub- 
licity should be with the facts fairly stated. 


Mr. NasH: May I suggest, sir, that Mr. Glassco read from notes in which 
the names of the companies were included although he referred to them as 
company A, B, C, and so on, at the committee’s request. If he were to file the 
notes that would cover the point entirely; the names would accompany them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but we do not want to read over all this evidence 
again; it is the publication that is involved. 


Mr. Nasu: We can prepare a statement. 


The CHatrmMan: A brief summary of it. Try to do that so that we can 
have it on Monday. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Glassco, you were assisted in your investigation by Mr. Hurson into 
some of the garment industries to which you referred yesterday ?—-A. Mr. Hurson 
assisted us in certain cases and also made a number of independent investiga- 
tions for the committee. 

Mr. T. B. Hurson, recalled. 


The CHamrMAN: Mr. Hurson is already sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You made a number of investigations into contract shops in Montreal?— 
A. I did sir. 

Q. How many shops did you visit to investigate?—A. Forty-seven. 

Q. In how many of those did you take as complete details as you could 
get?-A. I found in those contract shops very little records. It was necessary 
to interview every employee to find out the hours and the wages they were get- 
ting. Amongst those 47 shops, I think I only found records of hours in five or 
six, and in one of those I proved the hours shown there were absolutely false. 


Mr. Epwarps: Are you going to get the names of those contract shops? If 
we are going into a wide open proposition I think we should have them, and 
make them available. 


Mr. Youne: We should have them while we are discussing them, so we 
would know who we were talking about. 


Mr. Epwarps: I prefer not to do that; I would prefer to have them 
available. 
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The CuHatRMAN: We have them. Mr. Hurson has made a personal investiga- 
tion of the shops. I would ask the committee to bear this in mind: we have 
been labouring under some rather serious difficulties. There are conditions we 
are desirous of learning about and yet to get the matter in the form of absolute 
and complete evidence would be most difficult. On the other hand, we have in 
Mr. Hurson a very competent and reputable official, who has gone carefully into 
this matter, and what we are here for to-day is to receive his findings to give 
us a picture of, shall I say, conditions ancillary to the facts regarding wages, 
and so forth, so that we might get a clear appreciation of the extent of the social 
effect of the low wages that have been disclosed by the auditors. Whether we 
should at the moment disclose the names of all these places is an open question. 


Mr. Epwarps: I have no desire whatever to open it. I am quite in accord 
with your original statement; but the point is this, are the names available? All 
I wish to know is, are the names available if we want them? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: There is one other point. Mr. Hurson has been investigating 
a certain proportion of the clothing industry in the city of Montreal, and I think 
we ought to have a proper picture of the whole industry, instead of getting one 
small portion. I have been sitting here for days with the officials of the clothing 
industry, and I think they would have been as competent as any to: give us a 
good picture of the whole situation down there. I do not know how many people 
are employed in the clothing industry, in that part of the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have evidence of that. 


Mr. Youna: Here is the position, Mr. Chairman. On page 2397 of the 
evidence, we have the wage record of one factory, that is, one factory in Canada. 
We have just the evidence of that one single factory, which is the only one that 
has been published. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do not get excited about it. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a little stage play, that is all. 

Mr. Heaps: That does not go in the evidence. 

Mr. Youne: I do not care whether it is in the evidence or not, there it is. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That was a particular factory operated by a department 
store and showed losses. 


Mr. Youne: It showed the wages. 


The CHAIRMAN: I rather resent the sugestion we are trying to cover up 
anything, because if there is anything I have done since this committee started, 
it is certainly not to cover up. I do not think you have any justification for that 
atttiude. I have asked the committee, I think courteously, if they would leave 
this question until Monday, and then we would make a complete disclosure of 
names. I think it is something the committee ought to consider quietly and 
sanely. I am not seeking to impose my wishes against the wish of the com- 
mittee to open up the thing; but I suggest to the committee it would be wise 
to give it a little more thought than perhaps the committee has given it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say you investigated 47 contractors?—-A. Forty-seven, but there are 
171 contract shops in the city of Montreal. 

Q. There are 171 contract shops in the city of Montreal?—A. And district. 

Q. Forty-seven of these you visited?—A. I have. 

Q. Of the 47, in how many did you find the minimum wage laws were being 
observed?—A. Four. 

Q. In the balance they were not being observed?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Generally speaking, how did the wage scales that were in force in these 
contract shops compare with the wage scales described yesterday by Mr. 
Glassco as to independent contract shops in Montreal and country?—A. These 
are smaller contractors, and I should say that the evidence shows that they 
were ten per cent lower than he described, maybe a little more than that. 

Q. What was the condition generally of the premises in which these con- 
tract shops are carried on?—A. The majority of them are in a very dirty 
condition, paper strewn over the place, fire hazard and sanitary conditions bad. 

Q. How about ventilation?—A. In buildings like the Ontario buildings, and 
a few of the bigger buildings, ventilation good, but in the small old buildings, 
bad. There was one case or one shop, in the north part of Montreal that I 
asked Mr. Glassco to come and see personally himself. It was about the size 
of that wall to here (indicating). The first time I visited it there were 32 
employees in it. 

Q. That would be about what?—A. From the wall to here. 

The CHatrMan: Fifteen feet? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We cannot get that down on paper. 

The CHAIRMAN: Twenty feet square? 


The Witness: From the wall to this table. That was about the size of 
the shop. 


The CuHatrman: Thirty by fifteen? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And there were how many in it?—A. Thirty-two, including the proprietor 
of the store, the first time I visited it. That was eight or nine days after I was 
appointed to this commission. When we went back on the Monday, there were 
only sixteen or seventeen working there. 

Q. Are the wages that were paid there generally below the legal rates?— 
A. Oh yes, except in a few instances where I found them all right. 

Q. As to the male employees in these work shops, how did you find the 
wages compared with the wages paid to females?—-A. In some cases, they were 
shown very high, $30, $40, $42 for the men; but I investigated in the firm I 
found that a man was employing three or four helpers whom he was paying 
out of that $40. 

Q. Three or four on the one ticket?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had some evidence in that regard?—-A. That prevails in the shops. 
One girl may employ an assistant whom she must pay out of her salary. 


Mr. Factor: We are talking of the male help. In how many cases did 
you find that condition prevailing in regard to the male help? 


The Witness: Nearly every shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Generally speaking, how did the male wages compare with those paid 
females in the contract shops?—A. In many many cases, below what the female 
help was getting. 

Q. I presume with so many independent contractors, the competition is 
very keen?—A. Yes; I will give you an instance of that. I was in a building 
in the centre of the city, with one contractor, conversing with him, and a boy 
passed the door with some pants on his shoulder. He left me and rushed down- 
stairs, and he was trying to find out where the boy was delivering the pants, and 
he told me after, to put in a price and try to get the work. Later on, about a 
week after, the same thing happened to me again. 

Q. These contractors watch where the clothes are being delivered, and they 
follow the delivery boy to the place where they are being delivered, and put in 
a price to get the work?—A. Yes, lower. 


Mr. Epwarps: Eliminating the middleman, that is all. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. How do the prices paid to these contractors generally compare with 
the costs of making similar garments in the shops that were described by Mr. 
Glassco yesterday?—A. Before answering that question, I would like to check 
against Mr. Glassco’s statements, I have some figures here of prices received 
by these contractors in 1931, against the prices received to-day, and they are 
down 50 to 60 per cent on the prices they were receiving. Here is one instances, 
one contractor in 1931 got 90 cents and $1— 

Q. For what?—A. For making boys’ coats and topcoats. To-day he is 
receiving 55 cents, 60 cents, and 65 cents. 

Q. For boys’ topcoats?—A. And men’s topcoats as well. 


Mr. Factor: Per garment? 
The WITNEss: Per garment. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that for exactly the same class of work that was done in 1931?— 
A. The contractor told me it was practically the same kind of coat. 

Q. Just as much work in it now as there was two years ago?—A. Yes, sir. 
Another one, the price reduced for pants from 65 cents to 75 cents, to 46 cents 
and 51 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Men’s pants?—-A. Men’s pants. The price of another contractor in 1931 
was 40 cents to 75 cents; to-day he is receiving 30 cents to 35 cents. 
Q. For what?—A. Pants. 


Mr. Heaps: Per pair? 
The Wirness: Per garment, yes. I am speaking of per garment. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So that the prices have been very substantially reduced during the last 
two or three years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what do you know about homework performed in the city of 
Montreal?—A. That only came to my knowledge a few weeks ago, and I have 
not had a chance to investigate it properly. When I heard about it, I started 
making inquiries, and then I called on two second hand dealers on St. Lawrence 
Main, dealers selling electric machines second hand. I went through their books 
and found out who they were selling electric machines to, I got those addresses 
and I called on those addresses, with some excuse, and I got in to nearly every 
place. When I called at one place, I found work being done. 

Q. The work in actual progress?—A. The work in actual progress; that 
was in the north part of Montreal. 

Q. Yes?—A. There was a man and his wife and two daughters working 
on two machines. They were making a work pant. After a long talk with them, 
he told me he was getting 20 cents a pair. 

Q. 20 cents a pair for work pants?—A. Yes. I may say I found sold by 
these two second-hand machine people, 72 machines sold during the last two 
years to addresses in Montreal. I can’t say whether they are operative on men’s 
clothing. That may be traced out. I am simply telling the ones I did trace. 

Q. Have you learned how extensive the home work is in the city now, that 
we have heard of?—A. A lot of the contractors say it is growing greatly. 

Q. And that is a development of the last how many years in the city?—A. 
By their information, the last two and a half years. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What volume of work is done?—A. As I told you, I have not investigated 
that thoroughly. I could not tell you that. It only came to my knowledge 
about two weeks ago and I went after it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have, for a great many years, been an investigator, and familiar 
with the manufacture of ladies’ dresses in Montreal?—A. Investigator for the 
Department of National Revenue on ladies’ dress manufacturing, to keep an eye 
on it and stop smuggling and under-valuation. 

Q. You have been in touch with that industry for a number of years?—A. 
Eight years. 

Q. Is there a very large amount of manufacturing of ladies’ dresses that goes 
on in Montreal?—A. Very large. 

Q. And generally speaking, how does the scale of wages paid for ladies’ 
dresses compare with the wages, as given us yesterday, paid for men’s clothing? 
—A. The wages for the ladies’ dresses are very low. I have actually checked 
two, by special instructions from this committee. Both were found greatly under 
the scale, and they were convicted by the Minimum Wage Board after my 
investigation. 

Q. Generally speaking, what do you say as to the wage conditions with 
respect to women’s dresses as compared with the wage conditions with respect 
to men’s suits?—A. I would say they were quite as bad, especially in the con- 
tracting shops. 

Q. Are there many contracting shops in women’s dresses?—A. I know of 
about eighteen to twenty. They are ex-manufacturers, went bankrupt, couldn’t 
get any further credit; so the result is they buy their machines and do con- 
tracting. 

Q. Is there a good deal of home work?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ladies’ dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Much more so than in the men’s clothing?—A. Well, I know personally 
of more. As I told you, I have not investigated the men’s thoroughly. 

Q. What are the conditions under which the home work is done?—-A. Gen- 
erally in the very lowest room in the house, unsanitary conditions, crowded. 

Q. What about the wage conditions for the home work, the amount paid? 
Is that less than what is paid in the factories?—A. Well, with that dress home 
work there is practically no wages. Generally father, mother, daughter and 
brother work in it. They simply divide up what they get at the end of the 
week, in proportion. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you any idea of what they get?—A. It depends on what silk they 
can get. 

Q. Well, in the cases you investigated?—-A. In the dresses they may sell 
30 dresses during the week. They give so much ready cash to these jobbers of 
silk to sell a sample; buy a cheap dress and take back a sample and make up 
the dresses to sell around to the smaller trades. That has been prevailing in the 
dress trade for a long time. 

Q. You don’t know what they actually make?—A. It is pretty bad. 

Q. Anything approaching a living?—A. They exist, I say that. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How much do they get per garment, per dress?7—A. $2 made up. I have 
seen some sold for $1.75. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is including material?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is manufactured. What Mr. Factor had in mind was how much 
the worker got for making it?—A. As I told you, generally the mother, father, 
daughter and son work together, and there is no such thing as a wage book kept, 
and you could not say. 

Q. There is no wage book kept, and you could not tell? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Didn’t they get so much per garment, the same as on the men’s clothing? 
—A. If it is daughter and son working with the father and mother, they would 
not work on this basis. They simply work together. 

The CHAIRMAN: How much a garment? 

Mr. Factor: Exactly. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How much does the contractor pay to the home worker per garment for 
this garment? Do you know that?—A. I know for some cotton ones. I am 
speaking of cotton dresses now. They pay them 90 cents a dozen. 

Q. 90 cents a dozen for cotton dresses?—A. Yes. There is only one case I 
actually know the price. 

Mr. Heaps: Family compacts. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, thank you, Mr. Hurson. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Before you go, do you know how many people are employed in these 
170 contract shops?—A. Taking the average, about 15 to a contract shop. That 
is what I think it averages. 

Q. About 15. Do you think there would be at least 2,000 people employed 
in these contract shops in Montreal? 

The CHAIRMAN: 170 of them. 

Mr. Hears: There would be more; there would be at least 2,000. 

The Wirnsss: I should say so. 

The CHAIRMAN: 2,500. 

The Wirness: Because I have two contractors, one of whom engaged 100 
men and another 85. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you know how many are employed in the men’s clothing industry 
in Montreal?—A. The union people did tell me a rough idea, but I have for- 
gotten, when I first started the investigation. 

Q. Do you know if these contract shops, which pay such miserably low 
wages, send their pay-rolls in to the Minimum Wage Board in the province of 
Quebec?—-A. Many of these contract shops have never heard of it. 

Q. The Minimum Wage Board does not know they are in existence?— 
A. I don’t think so. Never heard of them. 

Q. In regard to the sanitary conditions of these shops and homes where the 
work is done, are there any factory laws governing conditions?—A. I was under 
the impression that a man went around and examined, but he certainly could 
not have been in a lot of these, because the paper was stacked high, and if it 
ever caught fire there would not be any chance. 

@. When you discovered these conditions which were so deplorable, did 
you make representations to the authorities in the province of Quebec?—A. No. 

Q. Or to the Ottawa authorities?—A. No, only this committee. 
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By Mr, Edwards: 

Q. Are there any inspectors of these buildings? I mean inspectors as to 
conditions, working conditions and so forth, the same as we have in the province 
of Ontario?—A. I don’t know. I know since I have been investigating, during 
the last six weeks, there have been a lot of Minimum Wage Board inspectors 
going around. 

Q. I mean as to factory conditions?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. As to safe-guards for machinery, and so forth?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. None of that?—A. I don’t know, personally. 

Mr, Sommervitte: All right, Mr. Hurson. I will call Mr. Sparks. 

The witness retired. 


R. P. Sparks, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Sparks, you represent the National Fair Trade Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they requested an opportunity to present the views of the Fair 
Trade Council to this committee respecting some of the subject matter under 
inquiry by the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you now just present your views? Have you got a copy? 

Mr. Youne: First, tell us who the Fair Trade Council is. 

Mr. SomMervILuE: He will, I am sure. 

The Witness: I didn’t expect to be called this morning. I have a few 
tables of a general character, of which I prepared 25 copies. I just telephoned 
to have them sent up, and they will be here in two or three minutes. In the 
meantime I would like to make just a very brief statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right. But will you tell us first, as Mr. Young asked, who the Fair 
Trade Council are? Then make your presentation?—A. Yes. The National 
Fair Trade Council is an organization representing manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. When it was organized we issued a small pamphlet. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. When was it organized?—A. About four months ago, in March, just at 
the opening of this inquiry. We issued a small pamphlet. If I might read two 
or three brief paragraphs, it will generally disclose just what our objects are. 
We set out in the first paragraph:— 

The National Fair Trade Council is organized to give expression to 
the views of those who believe that the large corporate distributors, such 
as chain stores, departmental store organizations, and mail order houses, 
are using unfair, unethical, and other questionable methods to build up 
their business. 


Further on we say:— 

The National Fair Trade Council believes that “ predatory price 
cutting ” as practised by such organizations is economically unsound, that 
the growing extent to which the distribution of consumer goods is being 
controlled by a few great corporations is socially undesirable; that the 
public interest will be served if, with the authority and under the guidance 
of government, manufacturers or traders are permitted to make agree- 
ments with each other which will insure fair competition. 


Those are three brief paragraphs from that circular. I think I should make it 
clear in referring to department stores, we are concerned only with chain and 
department stores. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Before you leave the Fair Trade Council, would you mind telling us how 
you are financed and all about it?—A. Yes, we are financed by subscribers, from 
anyone who cares to subscribe. 

Q. How is your revenue?—A. Not as much as I would like it to be. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Something like the Consumers’ League?—A. I think it grew out of a 
meeting which was held here of representatives of Retail Merchants Association 
from all parts of Canada. All the provinces were represented. The Retail 
Merchants Association didn’t have any central organization. Therefore they 
wished to be represented here; I mean, to have somebody to speak for them 
generally. In addition to that, quite a large number of trade associations, includ- 
ing garment manufacturers and many other classes of trade, felt that they had a 
common interest with the independent retailer as opposed to the interest of the 
chain store and department store. It is a very big question as we see it. There 
is before this committee a conflict between two methods of distribution. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. You are not answering Mr. Young’s question?—A. About finances? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, in this circular we ask the financial support of any who 
care to contribute. There have been contributions from individuals and associa- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we concerned with what their finances are? 

Mr. Factor: It is interesting. 

Mr. Younae: Oh, yes, we would like to know something about this organi- 
zation. I believe they have been doing considerable work throughout the 
country. I think I have seen some letters from them. 

The WiTNEss: Possibly so. 

Mr. Epwarps: An antidote to the Consumers League, is it not? 

Mr. Youne: Possibly. 

The Witness: There were plenty of letters sent out. Thousands of letters 
were sent out. 

Mr. Youne: You mean something working against the consumer, Mr. 
Edwards? 

Mr. Epwarps: Oh, no, no. I don’t know anything about that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, gentlemen. I think what we are here for is 
to hear evidence. Mr. Sparks, representing the Fair Trade Council which, he 
has indicated, is organized for the purposes stated, wishes to present to the 
committee certain information. I think it would be very interesting to the com- 
mittee to receive that information. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: On March 8, the president, Mr. Cook, give an intimation 
of the nature of the association. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is your connection with the Fair Trade Council?—A. I am 


employed as counsel, purely and simply. 
Q. You are a paid official?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You are on a salary?—A. No. I fixed a fee which has not yet been paid, 
but I think it will be. I hope so. 
Q. Are you the only paid official? A. Yes, I am the only paid official. 
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. Does the president get any salary?—A. No. 

. Or fee?—A. No. 

. Nothing at all?—A. Nothing. 

. What are the revenues used for, other than the fee of counsel?—A. We 
have a statistician and economist employed. 

. That is all?—A. That is all. 

. And you maintain an office?—A. Yes. 

. Your revenue for the year would be how much?—A. For the year? I 
don’t know. 


OOHHLOH 


OOD 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have hopes?—A. We have hopes. I suggested to them that we could 
very well use about $25,000. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. $25,000?—A. Yes, but we didn’t get nearly as much as that. We would 
like to have employed one or two outstanding economists. We unfortunately 
were not able to do that, and I am endeavouring to do the best I can along that 
line, myself. There is a great conflict of interests between the different types of 
distribution. JI understand the large distributors are employing a very high- 
priced staff of economists to support their viewpoints; and I think the inde- 
pendent is quite entitled to be heard before this committee just as fully, when the 
time comes, and to put in any facts that they think woud have a bearing on the 
problems before the committee. That is what we propose to do. 

Q. We are not denying your right to come before the committee. We just 
want to know who you are?—A. There is no secret about it, it is a publicly 
organized organization. We sent out about 25,000 of these circulars, with the 
names of the officers and the objects set out. There was nothing secret or private 
about it. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. One firm informed me that they received a request from your organi- 
zation for a contribution of $10,000?—A. No, no firm received any request for 
$10,000, that is absolutely untrue. , 


ay Vir. Y oginge 

Q. Was there one for $1,000 sent out?—A. There was no request for a 
specific amount at all. 

Q. I think I have a letter with Mr. Cook’s name attached suggesting that 
some contribute $1,000?—A. That may be so, I think possibly it is well worth 
that amount to a lot of people. I think it is a very necessary organization, 
there is the possibility for a great piece of constructive work, that is what we 
hope it will be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, Mr. Sparks, proceed with your presentation?—A. I was just saying 
that we were concerned only about these chain department stores. We are 
making no criticism of the single department store, regardless of size. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean by the chain department stores?—A. We refer only 
to the T. Eaton Company, the Robert Simpson Company and the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

Q. Aren’t they department stores?—A. They are chains of department stores. 
There can be no objection to a large department store in a large community. 
That is a natural condition. But when department stores grow to a size that 
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they have a purchasing power of $225,000,000, then they are in a position to 
dominate the producer and to bring about sweat shop conditions in industry. 

Q. I frankly confess that I cannot understand what you mean by chain? 
—A. They have 237 retail outlets. 

Q. You mean, you are referring to the mail order and the Canadian De- 
partment Store? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the Groceterias, the Canadian Depart- 
ment Stores all their branches, order houses and order offices. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I understand your objection is not to a single department store, like 
those we have here in Ottawa?—A. No. 

Q. Where there is one store in its own area, but rather to where there is an 
establishment of a great many of them in a great many areas bringing accu- 
eee buying power into a few hands?—A. I think that expresses it com- 
pletely. 

Q. That is it?—A. That is the story exactly. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Would you limit the area in which they might do business?—A. I do not 
know that we propose to set anything, Mr. Young. We say that if any firm get, 
as the T. Eaton Company have, ten per cent of the purchasing power of con- 
sumers’ goods, it is uneconomic, it is dangerous, and it has brought about the 
condition which you have heard described in the last two days; and we attribute 
that condition to accumulated buying power. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q@. I am not so sure of that, I cannot see why you attribute it to that cause. 
In my opinion, and of course it is only an opinion, you are putting the cart 
before the horse?—A. I will present a few figures. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 


Q. Just proceed with your presentation, Mr. Sparks?—A. I might add, 
while these are being distributed, Mr. Warren K. Cook, President of our Asso- 
ciation, was the first to present evidence. He was followed, I think, by 15 
witnesses, all of whom are associated with the National Fair Trade Council; 
so, if a way, we laid down the foundation at the start of this enquiry upon 
which most of the enquiry has been conducted; and we felt that it would be 
perfectly proper now that the committee is adjourning if we were to summarize 
what has happened as a result of the statements made by us at the start of the 
enquiry. This is a very brief statement as to certain conclusions arising out of 
the enquiry as conducted so far in regard to department stores. The first table 
here is just general figures which I will not read into the record, but I would 
appreciate it very much if it might be taken in. The total retail business of 
Canada is $2,753,000,000. 


Mr. Hears: Mr. Chairman, are we listening now to an opinion on the 
evidence which has been submitted to this committee. 


The CuHarrMAN: I cannot understand why there should be any objection 
to listening to Mr. Sparks. He is representing a certain group, or number, of 
business concerns, such as retailers and manufacturers. He desires to express 
their views to this committee. I think that we ought to hear his views. We will 
weigh his views, and we can estimate the merit or value his statements deserve 
later. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are representing a certain organization and you have certain figures 
and facts which you desire to present for consideration by the committee?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now then, proceed with your first statement. 


Mr. Factor: I am willing and anxious to listen to Mr. Sparks, but I was 
under the impression that Mr. Coates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
to present these figures. I notice they are all based on the reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The CuHarirMAaNn: Mr. Factor, there is scarcely a set of figures quoted by any- 
body in any case, other than those who are auditors citing from their original 
records, but what come from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any one who 
quotes statistics in support of his views invariably gets them from that source, 
and they are available for that purpose for everybody. 

Mr. Senn: I think this is very valuable evidence. 

The WiTNEss: Statement No. 1 shows the total retail business in Canada, 
the total number of retail stores, the total number of independent stores (depar- 
mental stores excluded) the average sales of independent stores, the total sales of 
Eatons, Simpsons and Hudsons Bay Company—which amounts to $288,000,000. 


GENERAL FIGURES RE RETAm MERCHANDISING IN CANADA, IN 1930 
(Based on the Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


otal detail, Businessyin Canadal 4 ie 47d). Pe. ie $2, 753, 000, 000 
otalmumiverolval lke call Ss GOneSee a Gat ae eee cc. gee) yee. | 125, 002 
Total number of independents, department stores excluded...... 116, 380 
Total sales of independents, department stores excluded......... 1, 896, 000, 000 
Averagesalesiper Independent SsOlenn oo baal a 16,345 
Total sales of Eatons, Simpsons and Hudson’s Bay Co........... 288,000, 000 


Number of independents represented by sales of Eatons, Simp- 
sons, Hudson’s Bay Co. (on basis of average sales of indepen- 


Gente SUG8345) Mey ate Se cnceueny sc NMnenen ene te is he 17,620 
Motalmumiberomchaimistoness scenes sone ie teow kc: 8,573 
Motaltsalesrorallechainistonest 548, 000, 000 
Number of independents represented by sales of chain stores (on 

basisiof average'sales of independent: $16:545)hcos. loses. soe. Oe 3333, BPAr/ 
Total number of independent stores represented by sales of 

Eatons, Simpsons, Hudson’s Bay Co., and chain stores................... 51, 147 

By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did you say a minute ago that Eatons handle ten per cent of the total 
trade?—-A. I have the figures here. If I may proceed, I think I have it pretty 
complete. This is not an important statement. It is in a general way important, 
I think, it reveals the tremendous purchasing power of these three companies 
and it discloses that the sales of these three companies represent the sales of 
17,620 independent retailers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What basis is that on?—A. On the basis of average sales of independents 
at $16,345. 

Q. The Bureau of Statistics say that the average sales per independent 
store per year are $16,345?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you are drawing to the attention of the Committee is that the 
sales of these three companies is equal to the sales of 17,620 independent stores? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Then your statement that Eatons controlled 10 per cent of the business 
was an inaccuracy?—A. I will have the figures in a moment, if you will just 
wait. 
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Q. But it was not accurate to say that?—A. I think if you will just wait 
until I present the figures you will find that there is nothing inaccurate about 
that statement. 

Q. You said at the start that Eatons, or the three large department stores, 
controlled over ten per cent?—A. If you will just wait till we come to that, I 
think you will be satisfied. 

Q. Your statement is inaccurate, that Eatons control 10 per cent of the 
business?—A. Of the business in which they trade. 


Mr. Epwarps: Let’s get it, and decide afterwards. 


The Wrrness: Let us look at the next table which shows briefly the 
estimated percentage of business done by the three large stores in relation to 
the total business of Canada in the lines in which they compete. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before we leave this first table I notice that the total sales of all chain 
stores amount to $548,000,000?—A. They represent the sales of 33,527 retailers. 

Q. And the total number of independent stores represented by the sales of 
the department stores and the chain stores is from the figures the equivalent of 
51,147 stores?—A. Yes. The next table shows the total retail business of 
Canada at $2,753,000,000, and of this $803,000,000 was in lines in which Eatons, 
Simpsons and the Hudson Bay Company do not compete; such things as auto- 
mobiles, sales of filling stations, lumber and building materials, fruit, liquor 
stores, etc. I think it is perfectly proper that that should be deducted from the 
total. That leaves a balance of $1,950,000,000 in which these three companies 
do compete directly with the independent retailers. They did $288,000,000 of 
business, and the percentage of that is 14-77. But you will note that in 1930— 
these are the 1930 figures because they are the only general figures we have, 
the Bureau made a special survey and report on business in 1930; so we have not 
the 1933 figures or any other figures. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You have nothing later than 1930?—A. We have later figures but they 
are not as complete. 


EstIMATED PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS DONE BY HatTons, SIMPSONS AND Hupson’s Bay Co., or Toran 
BUSINESS OF CANADA IN LINES IN WHICH THEY COMPETE (1930) 


(Based on the Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Total Retail Business in:-@anada 40355 8. op ee. ee ee eee $2, 753, 000, 000 


Total Retail Business of Canada, in lines in which Eatons, 
pips and Hudson’s Bay Co., do not compete (esti- 


beats ho cto) Pa Renan Ran Sr MUS IN RI Ri Sa Ue GN ANT ibn pando Gas 5 yo sc 803, 000, 000 
Total Retail Business of Canada, in lines in which Eatons, 
Simpsons; and jHudson’s/ Bay) Coz do compete... 3. SA825.65-+ 2 ee 1,950, 000, 000 
Amountiol'Sales—-Watonses i ee ees eee ee ee $ 205,000,000 
Simpsons se Se ee a ee 47,000, 000 
Hudson's: Bay! Coisosens aca ae 36, 000, 000 
Total Sales ofthese three Companies: 1930: 22-2... 2) a) = a ee eee 288, 000, 000 
Percentage of business done by Eatons, Simpsons, Hudson’s Bay Co., 
relation total business of Canada in lines in which they compete et 14-77% 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A special survey was made in that year we understand from Dr. Coates. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What the committee has been trying to find out all along is whether 
in the last few years the ordinary retailer has been losing business through 
these stores, or whether his loss of business has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding loss of business on their part?—A. We have those figures for you. 
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Q. You have those figures?—A. Yes. You will note Eatons $25,000,000 
in 1930 in its relation to $1,950,000,000. Eatons actually did some ten per cent 
of the total business in which they compete. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In that year?—-A. Yes. The next statement is simply a comparison 
of the largest chain department store, of the largest mail order house in the 
world, and the T. Eaton Company. It reveals that there is nothing in the world 
like the T. Eaton Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What do you mean by that, in relation to the population of the country? 
—A. In relation to the population of the country. 

Q. You have taken the population of Canada as being 10,000,000, and the 
population of the: United States at 123,000,000, and you have compared the T. 
Eaton Company in Canada with the Sears Roebuck Company in the United 
States?—A. Yes. 


CoMPARATIVE FIGURES RE RETAIL TRADE OF CANADA AND U.S.A. 


_— Canada Wish. 
epwlaionen, sere eevee: PYLE VE a Lie: keh ahs Cots, 10, 000, 000 123, 000, 000 
Migtalurctailysaless(1930) asses von ee a | egal ao OT $2,753, 000, 000 
Total retail sales (1929)—estimated...........°0.2............ 3, 000, 000, 000 $49, 000, 000, 000 
otal penmcapitaretail sales: @lO29)e. ae see FO ee $300 $398 
Largest despartment store—Mail Order House.................| T. Eaton Co., Ltd. ] Sears Roebuck Co. 
PROGMRSMlESM COZ erm ee a ree een ae $225, 000, 000 $443, 000, 000 
Rercapitasales (1929) %. ja. Hee eee $22.60 $3.60 
Percentage of total retail sales of country.................. 7:5% 0:9% 


= Is that the largest in the United States?—A. That is the largest in the 
world. 

Q. And their total sales in 1929 were $443,000,000, or per capita sales of 
$3.60 in the United States or -9 per cent?—A. Of the total retail trade in the 
United States. 

Q. And you say that in Canada in 1929 sales by Eatons amounted to 
$225,000,000, which represented per capita sales of $22.50, and the percentage 
to the total retail sales of the country would be 7:5?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is on all the retail business?—A. On all the retail stores, yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. You took the complete year 1929?—A. The 1930 figures were for the 
only year I had. 

Q. But these are for 1929?—A. I have taken that year, as a matter of fact 
I did not take it designedly, that was the last year for which I could get par- 
ticulars of the business by Sears Roebuck Company when I was in the American 
Embassy, it was the last year they had. Now, the interesting thing it seems to 
me is the T. Eaton Company does dominate merchandising to a greater extent 
than any other store. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, it has a larger percentage of sales in this country than 
any other store?—A. Than any other store in the world. 


86332—244 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. There is something pretty interesting here, and pretty striking—Hatons 
sales of $22.50 per capita represents 7-5 per cent of the retail business in Canada; 
and $3.60 per capita represents 9 per cent of the sales in the United States?—A. 
Nine tenths of one per cent. 

Q. Oh, I see. 

: The CuarrMan: There is a decimal point there which makes a slight dif- 
erence. 

The Witness: The next table, No. 4 I think if I may say so is the high- 
light of this whole investigation so far. I am not satisfied with the figures I 
am presenting, but I am giving the statement to you as to how they were arrived 


’ 


(SpecIMEN Return) 


NATIONAL FAIR TRADE COUNCIL (Retam Drviston) 
Room 407, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


Name of Firm—Jones and Company. 

City or Town—Blankville. Province—Ontario. 

Kind of Business—Men’s Wear (or Department). 
Particulars of Trading: For business year ended 1933. 


1933 1930 or 1929 
cts. S Cuse $ cts. Ge Cue, 
Merchandise sold during year (total cash and 
eredit sales): .. 4 .ace Ree ot CREE a ays Gee y is Gene she wine S0F400)00) eee ae 42,500.00 
Stock on hand of Merchandise at commencement 
OLWY.GANY AS) 258 UP OO a lee ee ae 15 860087 eee 21800 000K teas tiers 
Add merchandise purchased during year, including 
freighitiandiG@uty.). dh et tes eee ee | ee 17, US2.6L. ee cctece te 25 90000) hes ersky eect | 
93) 043 248 “eerie. be Ae 100-00 vt: creiy: at ok 
Less Stock on Hand of Merchandise atend of year. 13,657.97 19,385.51 18,900.00 28,200.00 
Gross Drading!brofition wean seen nae eee eee TE OTE: 400 eas ee 14,300.00 


If the records of your business are divided into departments please submit figures for each depart- 
ment on separate additional sheets similar to this. 
In order to get your gross profit previous to the depression we would like to get, for comparative pur- 


poses, your figures for 1929 or 1930, if available. 
(Fill in blank on reverse side) 


NATIONAL FAIR TRADE COUNCIL (Retam Division) 
Room 407, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


BB 001 so el Civ 05 Rn Era aR TEA eI SI UE a EA ae ce US a Det dS a be 


City<or Town. ieee ee ees eee eee + PLOVINCES eee eect ct ers apie er eee ec nes 
Kind of Business 4202) eh Aa ee, oe (or Department). 
Particulars of Trading—For business year ended.......... 
1933 1930 or 1929 
$ cts $ cts $..cts $ cts 
Merchandise sold during year (total cash and 
credit sales) ii. yee Ps Ns ed hee ee ee 
Stock on hand of Merchandise at commencement 
(0) Gif 12) ae ROEHL ei ARS mA anita ae ik Medel lun Nisa oid AROS ES 
Add merchandise purchased during year, including 
freight and duty: ssa ot. clade aos meee Necross Sa) See ee ea eee 


Less'Stockon;Hand of Merchandisejatendofyeanstscds1actisls seen ie en ee ee ee ee 


Gross Trading:Profit for Year..s..000 0600005088850 0 ee ee 


If the records of your business are divided into departments please submit figures for each depart- 
ment on separate additional sheets similar to this. 
In order to get your gross profit previous to the depression we would like to get, for comparative pur- 
poses, your figures for 1929 or 1930, if available. 
(See specimen return on reverse side) 
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at. It appeared very desirable to make some comparison of the mark-ups 
obtained by independent stores in their relation to the mark-up which obtained 
in the large department stores. I sent out a thousand copies of a form asking 
the independent retailers (that is a copy of the form—indicated). We asked 
the retailers to furnish us with the information called for by that form as to 
their business: their purchases and sales showing their maintained mark-up 
for the years 1930 and 1933. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Would this be the maintained mark-up above the wholesale or would it 
be in addition to the original cost?—A. On their cost the mark-up on their cost. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this on the same basis as the evidence we have had 
from the auditors? 


The Witness: Yes, sir. I think it is absolutely comparative. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Let us analyse that. Is it a mark-up on the cost of a product from the 
wholesaler or from the manufacturer?—A. From wherever he purchased it. 

Q. That makes all the difference in the world, because in order to make a 
needful comparison you ought to compare that with the cost from the manu- 
facturer, because the gross mark-up of the departmental store is on the cost 
from the manufacturer, and if you compare it with the cost in certain instances 
from the wholesales you have to add to that the mark-up between the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler?—A. I quite realize that. 

Q. Then this table is not a comparison?—A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Q. It is not a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Youne: It is a matter of fact. 
Mr. Factor: Yes, it is a matter of fact. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. If he buys from the manufacturer?—A. Which he mostly does. In the 
lines I have given I am prepared to say that probably 95 per cent of his pur- 
chases are direct from the manufacturer. 

Q. In men’s clothing?—A. There are no wholesale houses selling men’s 
clothing. 

Q. And in ladies’ ready-to-wear?—A. None. 

. Men’s, women’s and childrens’ boots and shoes—there are some?—A. 
Very few; the jobber is pretty well gone. 

. And furniture?—A. I think there are no jobbers in furniture. 

. In hardware there are some?—A. Yes, some wholesalers there. 

. But they are limited?—A. Yes. 

. Mostly hardware is sold through the manufacturers?—A. Yes. I think 
they are absolutely comparative figures. I think they are entirely fair, and 
whether they are or not they are interesting figures. I have no desire to conceal 
where they came from. I have submitted a copy of the form in which they are 
obtained, and I have a copy of the letter which was sent. 


Mr. Youne: Will you read that letter to me? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


The National Fair Trade Council has been set up, with the support 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, for the purpose of repre- 
senting and protecting the interest of the independent retailer throughout 
the country before the Select Committee of Parliament on price spreads 
and mass buying, now in session. 

86332-2443 


cD) 


OOOH 
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The question has been asked on a number of octasions before this 
committee as to the cost of distribution of goods by the independent 
retailer as compared to similar costs by large department stores or mail 
order organizations. 

In this connection it is necessary that we obtain, quickly, complete 
and accurate information as to the average mark-up or gross profit of 
independent retailers engaged in various lines of business. We attach 
hereto a simple form for this purpose, which we would ask you to com- 
plete and return at once. This is practically the same form as is used 
in preparing your income tax return, except that it does not disclose any 
intimate details of your business, such as profits, etc. 

We are obtaining hundreds of such statements from retailers from 
one end of Canada to the other. This information will be treated as 
strictly confidential, and no details in regard to your individual business 
will be disclosed to anyone. The figures which you give us will simply 
be used in combination with other figures to work out average figures, 
which is most essential that we should have. 

Will you please co-operate with us, in your own interest, by supplying 
the information asked for by the return? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And you had how many returns?—A. We had 206 returns. 
Q. And these figures are built up— —A.—built up on the 206 returns. 
Mr. Facror: 200 out of 1,000? 
The WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. These are average figures?—A. These are actual figures. 

Q. They are the average of 206?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you arrive at the average—add all the figures together and 
divide by 206?—-A. No, sir; we weighted. 

Q. In the case of these other stores we have had our own auditors go in 
and check them over and note their mark-up and their expense and their profits 
and their losses; don’t you think it would be fairer if we did the same thing with 
the retailers, instead of taking voluntary figures?—A. I would be very delighted 
if you do it. I think it is unfortunate that it has not been done. 


Mr. Epwarps: It is a big job. 
The Witness: It is a big job. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. We would not need to go into all the stores of the country, but pick out 
representative stores. In one case you have voluntary figures of the com- 
plainants; in the other case we have accurate figures by an impartial body?— 
A. I am satified the figures are accurate. They gave us detailed figures of exact 
sales, and we are sufficiently familiar to know they are the correct figures. 

Q. It seems to me they would carry more weight if they were got the other 
way ?—A. No doubt about it. 

Mr. SomMervitueE: I think it would be very interesting to have an investi- 
gation of the retail stores through the auditors. 

The Witness: We would be very pleased. 

Mr. Senn: Impossible. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It would be a tremendous job for the committee. 

Mr. Youne: We are weighing two different kinds of evidence. 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Sparks’ method is one which is recognized very com- 
monly; they sent out a questionnaire, and upon the composite picture presented 
he has arrived at his figures. 


Mr. Youne: At the beginning of this enquiry we were going to send a 
questionnaire to the big houses. Then we changed our minds and sent auditors 
in instead. Perhaps if we had got their voluntary figures they might not have 
been quite the same. 


The Witness: Of course, Mr. Young, I might say this—it is based upon 
more than forty years trading experience. We know positively from our own 
knowledge that the independent retailer’s mark-up is low. 


Mr. Factor: That does not help us. 


The Witness: No. This is the best evidence we could get. I might say 
this. I took these figures down to the Bureau of Statistics and discussed them 
with the statisticians down there and they regarded them as a very fair picture. 
They said if we had 20,000 they did not think it would change one-half of a 
per cent. They do not take the responsibility—we take the responsibility for 
these figures, and I believe they are accurate. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Have you one of these answers from the retailer?—A. Yes, I have lots. 
I do not know that I have brought them up, but I will be glad to file them with 
the committee—there is no secret. 

Q. I want to see one?—A. There is an example on the back. 

Q. That is a printed example?—A. We found retailers quite reluctant to 
give the evidence which disclosed their business, and when they knew it was 
coming before this committee, for one reason or another, they were afraid. That 
is why we did not get more answers. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. We did not have any regard for the reluctance of the big stores?—A. 
No. I think you will not have any regard for the reluctance of the inde- 
pendents, because we would be delighted if you did do it thoroughly and com- 
pletely. The more you go into it the more we prove our case. 

Q. Is not this the case that you go into one store and buy an article and 
the mark-up is twice as much as the mark-up in another store on another street? 
Have you not found that to be the case in your experience?—A. No, I think— 
not in a general way. It may occur occasionally. The economic law is such 
that that cannot occur. The retail business is competitive. They will mostly, 
in the final analysis, well about on the same basis. 

Q. My experience is that they do not?—A. Well, nobody denies there is 
complete competition in the retail business, and the mark-up on the profit of 
every movement of the retailer is absolutely and solely based on competitive 
conditions. 


The Cuarrman: I suggest we come back to this table. Mr. Sparks presents 
this table, as I understand it, as his view or conviction that the figures are fair 
and accurate comparisons with these others that have been presented. The 
committee will, however, decide in its own mind as to that and determine whether 
or not it wishes further evidence to support or disprove it. 


The Witness: Take men’s clothing and furnishing. I might say we took 
Eatons clothing and furnishing and divided it into six or eight departments. 
We took the total figure for Simpsons and Eatons. We took men’s clothing 
because they have many departments—various departments selling men’s and 
boys’ furnishings ready-to-wear. I think there are ten or fifteen departments. 
We weighted those figures to get Eatons and Simpsons true business. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


_ Q. Pardon me. I just want to see how you arrive at the gross profit. Take 
this example—“ kind of business, men’s wear.” Does that mean exclusively 
men’s wear?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It does not deal in anything else?—A. No, sir. We had some returns 
which we had to throw out. We might get hardware and plumbing and we 
threw it out because the plumbing might influence it. We might get clothing 
and boots and shoes. We could not use that because it might not be fair. But 
we have selected out of the returns those which we are convinced are accurate. 
We have done the best we could to do an honest job. We would not come 
before this committee with any figures that cannot absolutely be said to be 
on a sound economic basis. 

Q. How many of those 200 returns did you have to throw out?—A, I 
suppose 50. We found they were not fair; they were not accurate enough; 
we were not sure of them. 

Q. It is reduced to 150?—A. No, sir. This is in addition. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is reduced to 106?—A. Actual cases. 

Q. You received 256 returns?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of which 50 were discarded?—A. I do not know how many, but we 
discarded anything that did not fit into the picture. Some we would have been 
delighted to put in because they happened to be low. This is an honest state- 
ment. 


Mr. Factor: I do not like all that emphasis; we know that. 
The Witness: I know. 
Mr. Factor: Would you mind filing with this committee the answers? 


The Witness: We will be glad to do that. This statement shows—take 
men’s clothing and furnishings—that in 1930 the independent mark-up was 38-88 
and in 1933, 37-6, whereas EKatons made a maintained mark-up from all their 
furnishing departments of 42:17 and Simpsons 47:48. 


Mr. Hears: What would you say Simpsons and Eatons did to reduce their 
mark-up? 

The Witness: When you ask what they did to reduce their mark-ups, 
they would have to come down to the small retailers if they did not get sweat- 
shop goods. The only way to maintain their mark-up was to take it out of the 
producer or take it out of labour. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What would happen to the retailer if Eatons and Simpsons reduced their 
mark-up—suppose they have reduced their mark-up to the level of the retailer? 
—A. Eatons and Simpsons cannot reduce it with the top heavy mark-up they 
have. 

Q. Suppose they had done that, what would have happened to the retailer? 
—A. If Eatons and Simpsons reduced their mark-up they would go bankrupt, 
but they cannot reduce their mark-up. There is only one thing Eatons and 
Simpsons can do to maintain that high mark-up and that is take it out of 
the producer, and that is what they did—in the evidence. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What do you want them to do? You say they are charging a larger 
margin than the independent retailer and if they lower it they will go broke. 
Is that what you want them to do?—A. No. We have no desire to put any- 
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body out of business. We want to get fair competitive conditions and we will 
put them out of business. They cannot operate if they have to compete with 
us—they cannot operate at the same price we do. 

Q. Perhaps you have an edge on them already; perhaps they are going to 
go out of business. 


Mr. Senn: It does not look like it. 


The Witness: They will not go out of business as long as they are doing 
what we have heard. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In the last couple of days we have had evidence that the sweatshops 
in the Province of Quebec were selling quite a percentage to the stores?— 
A. The only one in the whole lot was the boot’ and shoe company which was 
paying decent wages and selling to independents. 

Q. 87 per cent to independents and 13 per cent— —A. There is this other 
thing about these sweatshops, when they sell to the independent retailer they 
sell at a little higher prices—they sell the independent retailer at a price which 
would enable them to pay decent wages. 

Q. We have found that those who sold entirely to the independent retailer 
had a lot of bad debts?—A. I doubt that. 


Mr. Epwarps: Are we not getting a long way off the trail? 


The Wirnuss: The last time I was here with regard to drugs, I was pre- 
pared to put in a statement of normal losses by bad debts made by the largest 
credit insurance company in the world, and that statement tended to show that 
the average losses through bad debts were 1 per cent. 1 per cent is a high 
allowance to make for bad credit of the retailer. 

Mr. Young: That is over the whole world? 

The Witness: No, United States and Canada. 

Mr. Youne: I was speaking of the evidence we had yesterday. 

The Wrrness: In ladies’ wear the relative mark-ups for independents were 
37:95 per cent in 1930 and 31-05 per cent in 1931; Hatons 39-96 per cent, 
Simpsons 43-73. Men’s, women’s and children’s boots and shoes. Independents 
mark-up 1930, 42-06, 1933, 37-38; Eatons 40-31, Simpsons 41-71 for 1938. 
Furniture. Independents mark-up 1930, 47:18, 1983 43-41; Eatons 49-8, 
Simpsons 44-84 for 1933. Hardware, Independents mark-up. For 1930, 31-64; 
for 1931, 33-57; Eatons 48-96, Simpsons 46-1 in 1933. This discloses not 
only a high mark-up but it discloses another very interesting fact that the 
Independents’ mark-up was lower in 1933 than in 1930. 

On table 4-A we find the reverse condition. We find Simpsons and Eatons 
mark-up steadily increasing whereas the independents was going down. 


SHOWING INCREASING MAINTAINED MARK-UPS BETWEEN 1931 AND 1934 FOR 
EATON’S TORONTO STORES, EATON’S MAIL ORDER AND SIMPSON’S 
CONSOLIDATED STORES. 


(Taken from Statements I-1, J-1 for Eaton’s, and No. 16 for Simpson’s from the Auditors Reports) 


_ame 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Matons Vial Ord ents py cy joe cece ec ate: 38-1 38-2 43-0 43-5 
Baton sMBorontovstores Oh anne MORE AEs Os 37-24 39-35 44-37 47-85 
Simpsons) Consolidated Storess cc ssn Hcg ea im thes. oe. yy: 44-3 40-7 41-9 44.3 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. I account for that by the fact that 
these large stores are inefficiently managed. I mean their set-up was inefficient; 
they had a top heavy structure. Simpsons had a bond interest to take care 
of, and Eatons had too much real estate; and then Eatons had the Canadian 
Department Stores losing money; they had no option but to get a bigger mark- 
up to take care of that overhead. We were going through a period of depression; 
the independent sold at lower prices; he reduced his operating expenses and 
reduced his mark-up but these big stores had purchasing power sufficient to 
resist the ordinary pressure of deflation. They had to have a higher mark-up; 
they could not raise their prices because they would be beaten by the indepen- 
dent, and there was only one way to get it and that was by the higher mark-up, 
taking it out of the producer. That sweatshop business and the purchasing 
of stock at those prices is absolutely and completely related to table 4-A show- 
ing their increased mark-up, the way they got it. 

Q. Did you compare the actual selling price of a given article in these big 
Hey and in the ordinary retail store?—A. I do not think it can be done, Mr. 

oung. 

Q. You cannot say whether the consumer gets better value for his dollar 
in the retail store than in the big store?—A. I think, taking it all round, he gets 
a little better value in the smaller store. It would be a very big job to under- 
take to prove that. The only thing you can do, and I think it proves it pretty 
conclusively, is to find out how much more does the independent pay for his 
goods than the big store; then you can get the relative mark-ups, and I think 
it will show that they are selling at the same price, or about the same price. 
We would like to think we are selling a little cheaper. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I observe that the general store mark-up is extremely low, 18.50 per 
cent?—A. Yes. If I have time to-day I want to deal with that general store. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Later, Mr. Sparks.—A. Yes, a little later. 
The CuarrMan: All right, let us proceed. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You say that the independent reduced his operating expenses. At what 
points did he reduce them?—A. Well, he was able to reduce them at points 
where the big stores could not reduce them at all. First of all, he got reduced 
rents. 

Q. He cut down his rent?—A. Yes, he cut down his rent. 

Q. Wages?—A. He cut some wages, yes. 

Q. Operating?—A. Yes. 

Q. Help?—A. Yes, he reduced his help; he was more flexible; he had a 
small organization and could immediately adjust it to new conditions. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Such as adjusting his deliveries? —A. Yes, in many small ways. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What about the retailer who owned his own building, he could not reduce 
his own rent?—A. He would be in a similar position to the big stores; he has 
real estate, but his real estate would not represent as much per square foot 
as the big stores. The big stores are very inefficient distributors. All economists 
recognize that the department store is inefficient; its operating costs have always 
been lower than the independent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Higher, you mean?—A. Yes, higher. Here is a very interesting item 
by Prof. Nystrom, one of the highest authorities in the world on marketing, and 
it was written in 1919. I will just read the first two lines: 


The average cost of doing business in a department store seems to 
be considerably higher than the average of one-line establishments— 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Do I understand that a man is better off not to own his own property 
in merchandising?—A. I would not offer an opinion on that, Mr. Young. 
Q. You say the man who rents is in a better position than the man who 
owns?—A. No, in a period of this kind the man who owned his property was 
not in as good a position to reduce his rent as the man who has no real property. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Supposing business is on the uptrend?—A. I do not think, Mr. Heaps, 
it enters into this picture at all. 


Q. It does, because if a person has real estate and owns property he is at 
the mercy of the tenant when conditions are bad, but the reverse condition 
would apply when conditions are good. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Dealing with table 4-A?—A. I think perhaps we have gone over the 
essence of table 4-A. 


Q. Now then, dealing with the next statement?—A. I think at this time 
that this matter of credit sales is of such importance that it should be put 
before the committee :— 


CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CREDIT BUSINESS DoNE By CHAIN STORES AND 
CouNTRY GENERAL STORES 


The total estimated credit business done in Canada by all kinds of business 
combined is about 857 million dollars, of which the chains account for 105 
million or 12-3 per cent, and the country general stores account for 80 million, 
or 9:3 per cent. 


However, in comparing the total volume of sales of these two groups, we 
find that the chains have sales of slightly more than 560 million dollars, one- 
fifth of the total retail sales in Canada, while the country general stores have 
less than one-tenth of the total sales. That is, the country general stores 
having less than half the amount of sales of the chains, do about three-quarters 
as much credit business as the chains. 


In comparing these two broad types of operation, it must be taken into 
consideration that. almost half of the credit business done by chains is done 
in a few lines in which instalment buying is the chief factor and which lines 
would form a very small proportion of the sales of the country general stores. 
These lines consist of furniture, household appliances, radios, lumber and build- 
ing material, automobiles and office and school furniture. 

Putting this in another way, proportion of business of the chains to net 
sales is 18-74 per cent, while the proportion of the country general stores is 
35-19 per cent. 
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CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 


INDEPENDENTS, CHAINS AND DrparRTMENT STORES 


D.B.S. 1930 
Total : 
Estimated Proportion of 
oo Total Sales Credit Credit 
Business Business 
cts. $? cts. 

Independentss.¥.. a0 2. ehh acs Serer: Hee eee 1,896, 754,300.00} 692,884,346 .00 36.53 
@ shins ee Sec IR Gee aN emer 553,078,000.00} 105,521,117.00 18.74 
*Dppartment Storestfiss. Ocal. See a 293,487,600.00} 58,697,520.00 20.00 
‘AlleStores: Combined s:4o0 .:ca 8 jee ei eee ee 2,753,319,900.00} 857, 102,983.00 31.13 
{MiailiOrdershouses: (43 2o5 rc. eet ene 657000; 00000 cee es. fete lee ee oe eee 


*No Credit figures are available for the single unit department stores, through a preliminary survey 
made at the Bureau, it was estimated that the proportion of credit business done was only about 20 per 
cent. The proportion of credit business done by department stores in the U.S.A. is somewhere between 
40 and 50 per cent, so that this Canadian figure is somewhat low. 

+The Mail Order business is estimated at 65 million and is included in the Department Store total 
sales. Of this 65 million, almost 55 million was done by Eaton’s and Simpson’s. Mail Order houses 
issue no credit, but rather the reverse is true, as people pay cash with the order. 


With regard to the chain and department store figures, their credit consists 
chiefly of instalment plan sales on heavy goods, such as furniture, radios, office 
equipment, etc. Instalment sales are also included in the independent figures, 
but they do not form nearly as large a proportion of the total as do the chains 
and department stores. 


MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS OF FARMS IN CANADA—1931, 


Total Amount of Farm Mortgage debt (includes mortgage debt on owned 


part of farm only). 2.020. oe ee ee en eee $ 671, 776,500.00 
Amount of Mortgage debt on fully owned farms......................++- 566,016, 900.00 
Dominion’s Loans to Soldier Settlers on the land, reach a total of....... 168,000,000 .00 
Amount of Farm Mortgages held by Insurance Companies in Canada...... 77, 200,000.00 


(See Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Select Standing Committee on 
Banking & Commerce, Session of 1932-1933). 


LOANS TO AGRICULTURISTS, SHOWN AS ACTIVE ASSETS OF THE 
DOMINION, MARCH 31, 1934. 


(Figures from Budget Speech) 


Canadian Farm Loan Board...................::....-8 © 8,503,000.00 
Soldier and General Land Settlement................. 45,202,000.00 
Seed) Grain and Relier Adwancessa-5 se ee oes 2,393,000 .00 
Total: sgcaee oad bee code eee e Soon obi Sea Ree eee $ 56,298,000.00 


CREDIT SALES—NEW BRUNSWICK 
Country GENERAL STORES 


D.B.S. 1930 
== Stores Sales 
Total: Stores. 00.0.0. cece ec etn se eee eee eee hee ee eee 706 12, 236,000.00 
Total Stores Reporting. 1.5222 Aaa ee I leah ne 362 7,050, 000.00 
Total Stores Reporting: cash) salesionlivs) 4) -o eek os eee ae eee 34 455,000.00 
Amount of Gredit business:\done by Stores reporting: .¢:--4.4-25>- see os eee ee eee 3,139, 150.00 
Proportion of Credit Business to Net Sales of Stores reporting............]............-- 44.67% 
Total estimated Credit) Businessssiso uss ans see oe One se eee eee aes] Peer eeeier ae 5,465, 821.00 
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For comparative purposes, the following figures are submitted, showing the 
amounts of advances through other forms of rural credit agencies: — 


Farm Settlement Board (par value of bonds issued)...............---5+- 370,000.00 
British Family Settlement Fund (par value of bonds issued)............ 785,000 00 
Canadian Farm Land Board (par value Shares Capital Stock).......... 29, 690.00 


$ 1,184, 690.00 


The Witness: The whole credit question has been of very great importance 
in the last two years, particularly this year where we have had the Bank Act 
revised and a lot of discussions on credit, and I have tried to draw certain 
conclusions from this credit situation which I suggest are very vital to this 
inquiry. The first statement is simply a general statement. As I say, the total 
estimated credit business done in Canada by all kinds of business combined 
is about $857,000,000. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. $857,000,000 worth of credit given by retail merchants?—A. Yes. 
Q. To their customers?—A. Yes. 
Q. In Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the year 1930?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that the independent stores?—A. No, the independents gave 
$692,000,000; the chains gave $105,000,000, but I want to qualify that in a 
moment, if I may. The department stores gave $58,000,000. The mail order 
houses, of course, give no credit. The country general stores gave about 
$80,000,000 of credit, and that is a particular item I would like to deal with. 

Just as a matter of interest and to demonstrate the importance of this 
credit business, I made a note here of the amount of farm mortgage debt in 
Canada, which amounts to $671,000,000 odd, so that the credit given by 
independent retailers is about $200,000,000 more than the total farm mortgage 
debt of Canada. 


by Me. Factor: 
Q. Not by independent retailers?—A. No, by all retailers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The total amount of credit given by independents is $692,000,000?7— 
pe Yes. 

Q. And the total amount of farm mortgage debt is $671,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the total amount of credit by all stores, independent, chains, 
etc., is $857,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is, you say, $200,000,000 more than the total amount of the 
farm mortgage debt of Canada?—A. Yes. There is a rather interesting thing 
in connection with the mail order. It is unimportant but it is interesting that is, 
the situation is reversed with the mail order. They get cash in advance and, of 
course, they always have in their hands a very large amount of money. It may 
not be very much, it may be about a million at a time, but it reverses the 
condition. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How long do they have that money in their possession?—A. I do not 
know, Mr. Young. 

Q. That is, from the time they receive an order up till the time they ship 
it?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That would be fairly prompt?—A. In the case of some things, yes. In 
the case of furniture perhaps they hold it for a week. 
The next table is dealing with country general stores. 


F—9 
CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA BY PROVINCES 
Country GENERAL STORES 
D.B.S. 1930 

Number Estimated Per 

=r of Net Sales Credit $100. 

Stores Business Sales 

$ cts. $ cts. % 
Britiso;Columbia i.e ee ele 814 | 17,654,000.00} 9,054, 737.00 51.29 
Albertaic se. ye ik i ees wet 1,200 | 28,757,000.00} 9,800,386.00 34.08 
Saskatchewan. Dirac aelanncst oi) aia act 1,641 | 37,710,000.00} 10,800, 144.00 28.64 
MTANILO DAN at ac ele ae ee eee oe 851 | 15,531,000.00} 4,763,358.00 30.67 
Ontario het eee tee ae ye ee 2,662 | 48,066,000.00} 14,948, 526.00, 31.10 
Quebec...... bye soombunboguosoodscseaeduosaok 2,973 | 49,614,000.00} 18,932,702.00 38.16 
New Brunswick BP re eee Ue ATG a BR 706 | 12,236,000.00} 5,465,821.00 44.67 
PNOWAISCOUA Rc Se Ned a ee Ge ya 862 | 14,513,500.00} 5,107,301.00 35.19 
bd cas Oya) Geen an Re See OMAN OE A a 168 3, 253,200.00) 1,144,801.00 35.19 
Camada ne oir ae 2 Ses ee 11,877 |227,334, 700.00) 80,017,776.00 35.19 


*As no credit analysis was made in Nova Scotia and P. E. I., the credit business was calculated at 
the same percentage as the average for the rest of the provinces. 


The Witness: The important figure is the final figure in the fourth column. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What statement is that?—A. This is a summary. 

Q. A summary showing what?—A. The country general stores credit. 

Q. No. 6 is a statement of the credit of the country general stores?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. By provinces?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Showing how 11,872 country general stores provide credit of $80,000,000 
for their customers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the equivalent of $35 per $100 of sales?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Have you a record of what percentage of that is lost?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 
Q. What is the source of the figures?—A. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. I have taken each province. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you leave that, Mr. Sparks, do I understand that your purpose 
in bringing this forward is to show that the independent retailer, and particularly 
the country general store in his own particular sphere of activity renders a real 
service to the public by the amount of credit extended thus carrying over persons 
who may be temporarily embarrassed in a simple way of credit which costs them 
really nothing?—A. Costs them nothing; there is no collateral; it is a form of 
credit which nobody else supplies. If I might read just one or two sentences 
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from the report of the Royal Commission on Banking and Currency headed by 
Lord Macmillan, because I think this is basic. They say at page 70, dealing with 
agricultural credit:— 


. .. .1t now remains to consider the adequacy of the facilities for short 
or intermediate credit. 


and then it gives a list of the various organizations through which efforts have 
been made to provide short term credit:— 

In the first place, the fact that the provincial governments decided 
to engage in these experiments may well be taken as indicating the 
necessity of agricultural credit at lower rates of interest than prudent 
banking practice might seem tq warant, particularly in certain areas where 
agricultural production is attended by certain hazards or requires loans 
of a length which militates against the affording of credit by commercial 
banks. 


And then follows an estimate made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 
memorandum filed on behalf of the United Farmers of Ontario, and the following 
is an extract from the evidence submitted on behalf of the United Farmers of 
Ontario as to the problem of short term credit in Ontario: — 


Generally speaking, within the last two years the banks have ceased 
to function in regard to Canadian agriculture. Agriculture is taken to be 
an activity, or an industry that is not worthy of credit, and from the 
banking point of view I am not blaming them. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. When was that, Mr. Sparks?—A. That is the Macmillan report. 

Q. Well, it would not become comparable with 1930?—A. I think it would 
be more satisfactory from our standpoint in 1930. 

Q. Do you think the country stores gave credit in 1933?—A. Oh yes. What 
I am trying to do, Mr. Heaps, is to show that the Macmillan Commission 
found that there was not adequate arrangement for rural credit and I am going 
to show that there was a great organization functioning, supplying rural credit 
to a greater extent than any other single agency, supplying it without interest 
or at a low rate, and supplying it without collateral, and it was performing 
that function which no other organization was performing, and it was gradually 
being destroyed by the mail order houses. And I think it is a very important 
thing at this time when rural credit and farm credit is a great national problem 
that we should not lose sight of the fact that we have here an institution supply- 
ing $80,000,000 of credit to farmers without collateral. That is why I am 
reading from the Macmillan Commission report; that is what I am drawing 
from this report. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the consideration of the whole subject that factor ought not be lost 
sight of —A. Not only must it not be lost sight of but it is of paramount 
importance. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Does the fact that these retailers give credit affect their mark-up in 
any way?—A. Yes, I should say it would, Mr. Young. I have tried to work 
some way to give an answer to just such a question as you have asked but I 
could get no satisfactory answer in my own mind; but if I may express this 
opinion: They grant this credit at less than it costs them; I do not think they 
make a profit out of doing a credit business, and I think it would be much more 
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profitable for them to do a much smaller business for cash. In other words, 
we are not able to determine what they charge for that credit but we can, I 
think, safely say that they grant this credit at less than it cost them; it is not 
a profitable transaction to them. 


By Mr. Factor: 


é Q. Does the customer that buys for cash in any way contribute?—A. I think 
e must. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Is it possible for a country merchant in retailing his merchandise to have 
two prices, a cash price and a credit price?—A. Mr. Edwards, I do not intend 
to convey that at all. 

Q. I think that is the point of Mr. Factor’s question. 


The Witngss: Mr. Edwards, I do not intend that at all. 
Mr. Epwarps: I think that is the point. 
Mr. Factor: That is not what he said. 


Mr. Epwarps: How can it possibly affect his mark-up? As I say, it is 
exactly the same, because he does not know to whom he is going to sell for cash 
or credit. 

The Witness: He really gets credit from someone else. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In arriving at this mark-up, he has to keep in mind 
what losses he has sustained through bad debts, and the whole scope of his 
mark-up is influenced to some extent, and your point is he has not included 
enough in his mark-up to cover the whole cost? 


The Witness: I think that is true. 


Mr, SoMMeERVILLE: That is the thought you have been expressing in answer 
to this inquiry? 
The Wirness: That is the idea I am trying to express, yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. In cases where these rural merchants have failed, is it not generally due 
to this fact, that they have too much credit on their books?—A. I think perhaps 
ib Is: 

Q. In the majority of cases?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In comparison with volume.—A. That does not disturb the general pic- 
ture that he performed this service. He did loan advances by way of goods, 
which is the same as money. 

Q. We are not denying that—A. He may have lost money by it. I think 
he did lose. I think he performed this wonderful service particularly in this 
depression. It is a great tribute to him. That is one reason why this com- 
mittee should see he is taken care of. 

The Cuatrman: He is still doing it. 


The Witness: He is still doing it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I suppose to the extent to which he grants credit, affects the question of 
relief?—A. I am dealing if I get the opportunity, briefly with the grocery busi- 
ness, and it applies in this case too. 

Q. Dealing with the amount of rural credit, you have set it out and divided 
it up by provinces?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I observe in each province you have indicated some comparative figure 
of the credit that is granted?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, in the province of New Brunswick a total amount of credit 
business given by the country store is $5,465,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the total amount of credit of the farm settlement board and 
British family Settlement Board, and Canadian Farm Board, amounts to 
$1,184,000?7—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, other credit agencies have extended credit to the cus- 
ens of farmers to the extent of $1,184,000 as against $5,465,000?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. That is just by way of comparison of value of this agency to the service 
of the community?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I suppose most of the credit of the department store is on the deferred 
payment plan basis?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no such thing as the deferred payment plan in the general 
country store?—A. No, sir. With a deferred payment plan, they have security, 
they can repossess the article. 

Q. That is what I am coming to. Have you any idea as to what pro- 
portion of the articles bought under those plans is repossessed?—A. No, we did 
not go into the question of repossessing. We were not concerned particularly 
about credit by the instalment plan; it is a very big problem. 

Q. In other words, there is very little chance of a loss under the deferred 
payment plan?—A. They can repossess the article. 

Q. What about the chain stores, have they any deferred plan?—A. No; 
there are some chains—there are two types of chains which we are opposed to, 
the drug chain and the grocery chain. We have no quarrel with the type of 
chain that does operate on the deferred plan. If a manufacturer wishes to open 
up any retail outlet, he is perfectly at liberty to do it. The only type of chain 
we object to is the grocery chain and the drug chain that we will deal with later. 

Q. Are they the type of chain stores that do extend the most credit?—A. 
No, they give no credit at all. I have the figures here of their credit. 

Q. I should like to have them?—A. I have them here. 

Q. They are the concerns that are competing with the general stores in the 
country villages?—A. I have them here. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Go ahead?—A. I do not know if the committee wants to take time 
to look at each province separately or not. Perhaps it might, if we can go over 
them briefly. In Quebec, the country general store gives credit to the extent 
of $18,000,000 roughly, and the Caisse Populaire which is the only similar 
organization I could find—it is a great organization—grants credit to the extent 
of $8,000,000 odd. In Ontario, the country general merchant is not so common 
because of the closeness of the cities, but he gives credit to the extent of the 
cities, but he gives credit to the extent of nearly $15,000,000; whereas the only 
comparable thing and the most important would be the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board, which gives credit to the extent of $51,000,000, which is much 
greater. But when we come to the western provinces, there is very little differ- 
ence. In Manitoba, the country general merchant gives credit estimated at 
$4,700,000; and I have set out here a number of the credit agencies that we 
could find in Manitoba and the amounts which they have advanced. You will 
note their total. A dozen rural credit agencies advance credit to the extent of 
something over $12,000,000, whereas the country general store was nearly 
$5,000,000. In Saskatchewan the country general stores gave credit to the 
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extent of more than $10,000,000, and the regular agencies for rural credits 
advanced $17,000,000. In Saskatchewan, the Wheat Pool, which is a great 
organization, only advanced $13,000,000, somewhat more than the country 
general store, so that the country general store was certainly comparable to the 
services performed by the Wheat Pool. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How did you arrive at the basis of credits advanced by the country 
store? I may have an account with the country store myself. Is it based on 
the total number of purchases I buy or is it on a credit basis?—A. Oh, I do 
not know. The Bureau of Statistics made a very exhaustive investigation into 
the subject, and each store was asked to supply a return showing their total 
sales, and their sales on credit during that year; so this represents the total 
sales made by country general stores during that year. 

Mr. Senn: On credit? 

The Witness: On credit. 

The CHarrMAN: I think that information was distributed earlier in the 
inquiry. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. In regard to the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, I think there is something 
wrong with that figure of $13,000,000, is there not?—A. These figures were 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, and given to me by Professor Cudmore. 

Q. I do not think the Pool are in the loaning business?—A. These are 
advances on wheat, sir. 

Mr. Youne: Is it the total or the initial payment for the wheat? 

The. CHAIRMAN: No. 

The Witness: No; these are advances. Professor Cudmore got me these 
figures. 

Mr. Youne: Advances made by the bank to pool; is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Advances by the pool on the farmers’ wheat. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Government guarantees? 

Mr. Youne: The initial payments would be more than that. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are only used as a comparative figure. 

Mr. Youna: It does not indicate anything, because the pool is not in the 
loaning business. 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless we know what is represented, we are not justified 
in saying that it does not represent anything. Mr. Sparks got figures from the 
Bureau, and he cannot explain just what they cover. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The same thing applies to the Alberta 
figure. 

The CHarrMaNn: If it is important, we can find out what it means; I do 
not think it is important. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Do you think it was the amount guaranteed ‘by the government on the 
advances by the Alberta Wheat pool as against the country general store in 
Alberta with a credit of $9,800,000?—A. You notice in Alberta, the country 
general stores advances were greater than the Wheat Pool and all others put 
together. 


The CuHatrMAN: Proceed. 
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The Witness: The next deals with the credit business; while it deals with 
the chain stores, it affects the country general stores, because they sell a lot of 
groceries. I thought it would be interesting to have that put in. 


The CHarrmMan: What table? 
The Witness: Table No. 8. 


CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 


ComPaRISON BETWEEN CHAINS AND INDEPENDENTS 
Grocery Stores and Combination (Grocery and Meat) Stores Combined 


DEB. 19380 
(Sales Expressed in Thousands of Dollars) 


Taste A.—GRocERY STORES 


Estimated Per cent Per cent of 
Net Per cent Credit of Credit Credit Sales 
—— Sales of Sales Sales Sales Per to Total 
(000) (000) $100. Sales | Credit Sales 
$ % $ % % 
Independentsvi: Wis Bales 4 174,160 wl 47 61,478 ets 98.1 
(Chransy ae eee er ee OF, 69, 539 28.53 1,182 70) 1.9 
MOLAR h ecie tastes arias. 243,699 100.00 62,660 PAS) TAN 100.0 
Tasie B.—ComBINATION (GROCERY AND Mzat) Stores 
Independentse.%¢. sarees. 4. 107,996 66.79 42,487 39.35 97.9 
Chains ee oF gt SR as 53, 708 ook 902 1.68 gZ.1 
otal . sori. £0 165, 704 100.00 43,389 26.24 100.00 
Tasite C.—GRocERY AND COMBINATION (GROCERY AND Mrat) Stores ComMBINED 
Imdlependentsiei. 2. 20). 2 vk 282,157 69.59 103,890 36.82 98 .04 
hans leeches ls len aga. 123, 247 30.41 2,084 1.69 1.96 
Total:.ee ia. Bod: 405, 404 100.00 105,974 26.14 100.00 


I do not think we can over-estimate the importance of the distribution of food- 
stuffs; it represents about 40 per cent of the cost of living, and the conditions 
under which foodstuffs are distributed are of exceedingly great importance. 
The chief bearing to the question of credit in regard to foodstuffs is this: that 
during those depressed times, there were many very respectable, reputable 
working people, who were out of work and who, had the independent store been 
operating, would have been able to get credit perhaps to carry them through 
the winter. The chain stores of course, gave no credit, and they went immedi- 
ately on relief. Now, I do not make that statement off my own bat; I make 
it after discussing it with the most competent social workers who have been 
very close to this relief problem. Their statement to me is that one of the 
principal reasons—the principal, I put it—why relief was so expensive, was that 
the independent grocer, who had rendered credit, was being displaced by the 
chains, and that therefore they had to pay cash or go on relief. In many 
communities, many localities, there was nobody left who would grant credit 
as the old independent grocer did, nothing but chains, and as a consequence, 
they went on relief, rather than use their credit, which was ordinarily given to 
carry them over, $40, 50, or $100 worth of food, and that has been an import- 
ant factor in increasing the amount payable for relief. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. What would have happened to the retailer if he had been giving credit 
through the depression, he would not be there now?—A. Yes, he would. There 
are a great many men, a great many families on relief temporarily; they are 
out of a job temporarily. They may get a job in a month or two. They would 
have gone into the grocery store and the grocer would have carried them, know- 
ai was a reputable man, and when he got a job, he would have paid them 

ack. 

Q. You are speaking of normal times. We have had a depression lasting 
for years?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SommeErvVILLE: I was born during a depression when everybody was 
carrying the merchant. 

Mr. Senn: A good many independent stores that are extending credit to- 
day are still operating in Ontario. 

The CuHarrMAN: Will you present your figures and we will not speculate 
to what extent the grocer may have carried the relief man. Let us have the 
figures. 

The Witness: Table No. 8 shows a comparison of the percentage of credit 
sales to total sales in the last column, showing that the— 

Mr. Youne: Do you mean 98-1 per cent of the total sales are credit sales? 


The Wrrness: No, the other figure, 35-3 per cent, are credit sales. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What is the 98-1?—A. The 98-1 is the percentage of credit sales to 
total credit sales of all foodstuffs sold. Of all foodstuffs sold on credit, 98-1 
of the credit is independent, and 1-9 chains. That is for grocery stores, which 
appears in the second table, and they are combined in the third table, showing 
independents and chains. The third table has to do with groceries and meats. 
The independents sell 36:82 per cent of their total sales on credit; the chains 
sell 1-69, and of the total meat and groceries sold in Canada on credit, 98-04 
of the credit is supplied by the independents and 1-96 by the chains. 

Q. I was always under the impression that the objective of those indepen- 
dent retailers was to sell for cash; that is something they always looked forward 
to, instead of credit—A. Mr. Factor, I have given you the figures. 

Q. The retailers themselves are not so anxious to sell on credit; it is the 
conditions that have forced them to sell on credit?—A. No, I think it was a 
general business practice. 

Mr. Epwarps: It has always obtained. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is more usual in the country than in some of the 
cities. 

Mr. Senn: It is a common practice. 

Mr. Youne: How long do the accounts run; how often are they settled up? 

The Wirness: I do not think I can answer that. 

The CuHamrRMAN: The general practice is a monthly settlement, and in hard 
times, the accounts of men who are on seasonable work, the proprietor of a 
store in a small town or village would carry them for three, four or five months. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): In Alberta, 12 to 24 months. 

The CHamrMAN: They are very often carried along indefinitely, with partial 
payments from time to time. 

The Wirness: Table No. 9 is just a summary of the credit business by 
independent stores in the grocery and food business, showing the independents 
gave credit to the extent of $103,890,060, which represented 36-82 of their 
total business. 
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Mr. Factor: Are there no later figures than 1930 available? 
The Wrrness: No sir; this was the only time it was ever done. 
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GRocERY AND CoMBINATION (GROCERY AND Mzat) Storrs CoMBINED—INDEPENDENTS 


By PROVINCES 


D. B.S. 1930 


Number Estimated Per 
— of Net Sales Credit $100 of 
Stores Business Sales 
$ cts. $ cts. % 
British! Columbian... 0... ae ee nee 1,315 | 19,423,000 00 8,522,812 00 43-88 
WAbertan he Pe ia ame once. ree 807 | 12,475,000 00 4,474,288 00 35-85 
feaskatchewanteseye musi i. chy 2 elie 728 | 10,022,000 00 3, 123,857 00 31-17 
IMGnILODARp ee Ee ree ese ne es ees 1,216 | 13,540,000 00 5, 120,828 00 37-82 
Ontario. § 29 Si a ee OG, 6,717 | 104,141,000 00 | 36,324,276 00 34-88 
ICI ECHR eer tue cia js ook siico ca wiscie : 7,222 | 95,045,000 00 | 32,348,814 00 34-03 
INewebrunswack cy ae oc ee er ac. 1,184 10, 736,000 00 3, 762,968 00 35-05 
SNoval Scotioneenrs! F8.ho ge ear Gakel Mi 1,823 | 15,310,423 00 5,637,298 00 36-82 
*Brinceghid ward Islands. & earch deat. . 222 1,464,177 00 539,110 00 36-82 
AUT @anad a eee ee eS gis RA 21,235 | 282,156,600 00 | 103,890,060 00 36-82 


_* As no credit analysis was made for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the credit business was 
estimated at the average percentage for the whole of Canada. . 
+ As the sales for Alberta and Saskatchewan were not given, they had to be estimated from the 


average sales per store for these two provinces. 
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Drua Stores 


The same for Prince Edward Island. 


Comparison between Independents and Chain Stores 


D. B. 8. 1930 
Per cent Per cent of 
a Net Per cent Estimated of Credit Credit Sales 
Sales of Total Credit Per $100 of Total 
Sales Sales Sales Credit Sales 
independents: 144.7 ons 62,575 81-43 4,399 7-03 9-18 
@hainster sis se: OURS Sabine 14, 274 18-57 390 2-73 8-2 
Total 76,849 100-00 4,789 6-23 100-00 
Crepit Business oF INDEPENDENT Drua@ Stores Canapa—1930 
— Stores Sales 
$ cts. 
Motal Stores. .c.. - 52d g0 ONES Cedar ceuc bbc obo Reon Od ANCE CU enOMrE ys HOMn msn 3,270 | 62,575,300 00 
Motel Shires CoO ooosbnowopeongc: Habugoobuadqacunbodononcéhoanouaoe 2,591 | 50,555,000 00 
jhotaliStores Reporting) @ash——Sales Onlyae. 2000) cee coterie core eer 1,081 | 21,551,000 00 
@reditpe usinessiotStores Repor eine 4 AR. Ci Ce ccie te eid se ee ote oyeie BNP EM 3,554, 200 00 
Proportion of Credit Business to Net Sales of Stores Reporting.............).........0000- %i7-03 
Totalestanateds Amountof ©redit Business. ...06-656 200 coo ieee ee 4,399, 044.00 


Now, table No. 10, while it is not important at this time, has some figures 
in regard to the drug stores. I would be glad to go into the record, because the 
drugs and grocery chains are those which we are mainly concerned about. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Are they included in this?—A. They are on table No. 10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And that also deals with the question of credit?—A. Yes, in the drug 
stores. Now, table No. 11. If there had been enough people contributed to 
our fund, we would have done a good deal of field work in regard to the 
effect on the community of department store, mail order and chain store 
merchandising. I hope we will be able, before this committee adjourns, to give 
some further facts. We have some, but they did not seem to me to be adequate; 
but I thought this statement on Winnipeg was one in which the committee would 
be interested, Winnipeg is known throughout Canada as a two-store town. The 
retail business of Winnipeg has been concentrated in the hands of two large 
distributors. 

Mr. Epwarps: It has been called a one-horse town. 


The CuHarrmMan: Order. You will get unpopular with those cracks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Two fine stores?—A. Yes, they are two fine stores. It depends on what 
you call fine stores. I would not think, from yesterday’s evidence and the day 
before’s, that they were fine stores at all. However, that is a matter of opinion. 
This is the picture in which I see the destruction of the independent retailer. 
Whether he should go or whether he should not go, the fact is he is going. We 
can argue later as to whether he is performing a useful service or not. We 
think he is the best distributor there is, and this is what has happened to him 
in Winnipeg. It is not quite the whole story, because I think Eatons established 
in 1909. 

We took Dun & Bradstreet’s book and we took a selected number of lines 
of business; we got the number of retailers who were operating in 1914, and the 
ratings which Dun & Bradstreet gave them as to their estimated pecuniary 
strength of net worth. 

Q. In 1914?—A. In 1914. And then we took the same businesses in 1934, 
to find out how many were left and what Dun & Bradstreet considered them to 
be worth then. 


RETAIL TRADE IN WINNIPEG—II 


CoMPARISON BY NUMBER OF STORES AND EstTiIMATED PECUNIARY STRENGTH BETWEEN 1914 AND 1934 BY 
Kinps or BUSINESS 


Based on Dun and Bradstreet Ratings 


Population: 1914—170,000 
1934—217, 587 


Taste No. II 
Number of Stores Total Estimated 
Kind of Business Pecuniary Strength 
1914 1934 1914 1934 
$ $ 
Bootsiand: Shoes @t beta ee ee 40 20 562, 500 135, 500 
Menis!@lothinoand: Humnishiness) eee eee a ee 91 49 960, 000 378, 500 
Department and) General Stores)... -- aoe 39 8 1,174,000 28, 500 
Dry;Goods'andaWomenis) Weare ee een ee 51 34 202,000 177,500 
turnnguresce. hee eo ee ice ie en F 19 13 570, 500 5, 500 
Bard ware: os eerste ay ee eee 36 24 269, 500 146, 500 
Stationerss. (ee ee ees eae 14 9 136, 000 50, 500 
290 157 3,874, 500 922,500 


Decrease in Net warth—$2, 952,000 or 76-2%. 
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Q. I think we had evidence to the effect that Eatons went in in 1905?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And of course, the Hudson Bay Company was there before?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that both of them were in operation for nine years?—A. Yes. There 
would be a great many retailers driven out in those nine years; but this is taking 
the last twenty years. It is interesting to see what has happened to the inde- 
pendent retailers. 

Q. Boots and shoes?—A. In boots and shoes there were 40 in 1914 and 
there are 20 now. In 1914 they were rated by Dun’s at $562,500. Now the 20 
are rated at $135,500. In men’s clothing and furnishings, there were 91 in 1914 
and there are now 49. These were rated at $960,000 in 1914 and are now rated 
at $378,500. Department stores and general stores, in 1914, there were 39 and 
now there are 8. 

Q. What do you mean by department and general stores? Does that include 
Hatons and Simpsons?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. These are general stores?—A. General stores. 

Q. That have departments in them?—A. Robinsons would be the big one, 
I presume. 


Mr. Hears: What year was that? 
The Witness: Jerry Robinson would have been the big one. In 1914, 


there were 39, and to-day there are 8 left. Their rating in 1914 was $1,174,000. 
It is now $28,500. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Now his rating is $28,500?—-A. The general stores; the 8 general stores 
in Winnipeg are rated at $28,500. 
Q. But Jerry Robinson has been out of business for years. A.—Yes. That is 
a big shrinkage. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is not his rating. This is the 8 that are left, out 
of the 39. 


The WITNEss: He was there in 1914, and the rating was well over $1,000,000. 
Mr. Heaps: I worked there for a number of years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dry goods?—-A. In dry goods there were 51 in 1914 and now there are 
34. Their rating was $202,000 in 1914 and in 1934 it was $117,500. I put that 
in because it is interesting. It is not a large shrinkage, because the independent 
women’s wear seem to be holding their own even against the department stores. 
Furniture is really the interesting picture. There were 19 in 1914. There are 
only 13 left now, and they are mostly second-hand furniture dealers. In 1914 
the furniture retailers were rated at $570,500. Now the 13 left have a total 
rating of $5,500. In other words, there are no furniture retailers in Winnipeg 
except Eatons and the Hudson Bay Company. 

Mr. Facror: We had that evidence before. 


The Witness: In hardware, there were 36 in 1914 and there are 24 now. 
The rating in 1914 was $269,000, which has fallen in 1934 to $146,500. Of 
stationers, there were 14 in 1914 and there are 9 in 1934. Their rating was 
$136,000 in 1914 as against $50,500 in 1934. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Do you attribute all these changes to the presence of the two big stores? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. No other forces at work?—A. No. I might point out that the popula- 
tion has increased from 170,000, in that time, to 217,000. I think that a normal 
condition would be an increase in these ratings. 
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Q. Has there not been a change in the ordinary retail store itself? Does it 
not get along now with smaller capital than it did some years ago?—A. I think 
not. 

Q. You think not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That would not account for the disappearance of the stores?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next is Table 11-A?—A. Yes. 
Q. The number of stores with $20,000 rating or higher?—A. Yes. 


Taste No, I[A.—Numser or Srores wit $20,000 Ratrine or HigHER 


; Total Estimated 
Kind of Business pee Fei OS Pecuniary Strength 
1914 1934 1914 1934 
$ $ 
Boots and? Shoess. aivat ) ase epee | eo ea 11 3 530,000 90,000 
Monta Clothing. 0: G0) eet nee ie coe ry Sue heer, 19 4 855,000 345, 000 
Departmental and General Stores..................-. G 1 1,105,000 20,000 
Dry Goods. .6c bor ee oe 6 5 120,000 115,000 
BENT bres 2) ee ie ee ea ey eee u 0 345,000 0 
ard wares Asc etc eee: aa sae | ee Nee ea 8 3 135, 000 115,000 
Stationerse.: ec osetia ee ee 3 1 105,000 35, 000 
61 17 3,195,000 720,000 


Q. You have taken them out of 290?—A. Yes. 

Q. The stores that were rated there in 1914?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say—A. In 1914 those stores that rated better than $20,000 
represented ratings of $3,195,000; whereas to-day they represent ratings of only 
$720,000. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Unless some of them have gone out of business in the last four years? 
—A. No, I just took that period. 

Q. You see, a lot of concerns have failed in the last few years. In fact, 
some of these big stores are not very far from that point?—A. Well, to offset 
that we didn’t take the early mortality owing to Eatons coming there. We 
didn’t take the early mortality. 

Q. The depression has made an awful difference to men in business and 
everything else?—A. Well, in our opinion the retail business and retail real 
estate values have been destroyed in the city of Winnipeg by the T. Eaton 
Company and the Hudson Bay Company. 

Q. The depression would not have been felt there had it not been for these 
two stores?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. I say do you mean that there would have been no depression in Winnipeg 
if it had not been for these two stores?—A. Oh, yes, there would have been a 
depression. 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Young is a little playful. 


The Witness: The only other thing I would like to refer to very briefly is 
table No. 19. I had the privilege of appearing before this committee in regard 
to the question of price maintenance, and dealing primarily in regard to the 
drug store business. At that time I think I pretty well established that the 
method of the chain stores—the loss leader idea,—was that the chain stores sold 
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standard goods at very low prices in order to attract customers to the store. 


They then sold their private brands at exorbitant profits. 


That was, I think, 


pretty well established by these statements taken from the actual figures of the 


largest chain stores in Canada. 


Mr. Youne: It has not been very well established by the auditor’s report. 


The Witness: Then I will put this in. 
This is the T. Eaton Drug Department. 


No. 19 


T. EATON DRUG DEPARTMENT D. 10 


ANALYSIS OF ExampLes or Marxk-Urs as GIVEN BY AUDITORS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


This is from the auditor’s report. 


Aarne 
ark-Up 
—. Total Cost | Gross Profit Percéutace 
of Cost 
% 
MURS ee ike ie oar che POCA Ga ints nk: EOS $28.36 $11.99 42.31 
Patent IMediCINest. so 5h ein. aoe Ree ce ae eae, AM 29.20 9.02 30.89 
Private BRanps 
Matons Mactonyuetg: &. dare athe oe, Sesame, SEV LES $10.92 $ 5.10 46.74 
IPI ACONSTOUOLGG ar ar Cok ae ene, Smee ee Rees a) Cae a 17.85 10.94 61.28 
Spread from Factory Cost to Retail Selling Price, less sales 
PAM erie bate tase OSL los tea Mee 5c Sim es lietele rete) upg oe Dee's 14.21 130.19 


These figures are based on the Regular Selling Prices. 


The Mark-up at Special Sale Prices of Private 


Brands as shown would be somewhat lower, but would still be much higher than the Standard Brands. 


The Witness: It shows that on standard brand goods—and we have taken 
all of the three tables put in by the auditors on the drugs—on a total cost of 
$28.36, they made a gross profit of $11.99 or a mark-up of 42-31 per cent. On 
patent medicines on a cost of $29.20, they made a gross profit of $9.02, or an 
average mark-up of 30-89 per cent. Then we took their private brands which 
were shown by the auditors. We weighted them, as a matter of fact; we got it 
accurately. It was not just an average mark-up. Eaton’s factory, in selling to 
Eaton’s store, on a total cost of $10.92, made a profit of $5.10, or an average 
mark-up of 46-74 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is the factory mark-up?—A. That is the factory to the store. Then 
the store’s cost of $17.85 carried a gross profit of $10.94, or an average mark- 
up of 61-28 per cent. In other words, the spread from the factory cost to the 
retail selling price was $14.21 or a mark-up of 130-19 per cent. 

Q. That was on private brands?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In drugs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Was this all through all the private brands or just an isolated case?—A. 
No, this was all the private brands that the auditors show. I should say there 
were 25 or 30. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. These were samples?—A. Yes, whatever the auditors gave you, I pre- 
sume they would be fair specimens. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. What did they give, representative samples of all the deals or only 
representative samples of certain transactions of certain kinds of deals?— 
A. Not deals. They took specific articles. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There were two or three pages?—A. There were three full pages of 
specimen mark-ups. 

Q. Including Mr. Heaps’ Eno’s Fruit Salts?—A. Various lines of patent 
medicines and proprietary articles, toilet articles, showing ones they purchased 
from outside manufacturers, advertised brands, which they sold at very low 
prices. It showed that they sold the goods which they themselves manufactured 
at a tremendous profit. I mean, that is our submission, of course, on the whole 
loss leader business. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What I want to get at is this: When the auditors did this, did they go 
through the books to find examples of that practice, or did they go through the 
books to find examples of the general practice of the department?—A. They 
were just getting the general practice of the department. 


Mr. Sommervitte: What the auditor said was that they took examples. 
The CHAIRMAN: Representative ones. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Representative examples over a great range. 

Mr. Youne: Representative examples of what? Let us get that. 


Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: Of the proprietary, nationally advertised articles, 
firstly; and secondly, of ordinary drugs sold in the department; and thirdly, 
of drugs that were manufactured in the factory of the company itself. These 
covered three or four pages of examples for the store and the mail order depart- 
ment, both at Toronto and other centres. 


Mr. Youna: It was not examples of cases where the buyer does a certain 
thing? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They took exact cases, certainly. They took examples 
of a certain sale by the factory to the store; cases to the manufacturer by the 
factory; what the mark-up was and what they sold to the store at. They 
followed it through. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you will just turn to pages 3218, 3219, 3220, 3221 and 
3222, you will find it yourself, Mr. Young. There are about six pages there 
with that. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I would like to ask, Mr. Sparks, if you have any evidence or any proof 
of the price spreads as regards the other drugs not sold by the T. Eaton Com- 
pany, manufactured by other people in the Dominion of Canada? Have you 
anything to show what the spread is in drugs, these nationally advertised 
articles, from the manufacturer here in Canada right to the purchaser?— 
A. I think in the case we put in on price maintenance, we put in a lot of that 
sort of thing. 

Q. We had it from the wholesaler, but we hadn’t it from the manufacturer 
to the purchaser?—A. Yes, I think we had from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Just on that point with regard to the private brands you mentioned 
here of the T. Eaton Company, in which you gave two samples—I hardly 
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think that is a fair comparison. I presume that with the T. Eaton Company 
or any other company supplying for their own requirements, you would have 
to get behind that and find out what percentage on cost the factory producing 
them was willing to sell the goods for. For instance the Eaton Company, with 
its laboratory for making these particular lines, might be satisfied with a small 
mark-up on laboratory cost, and sell at that price. It would hardly be fair 
to use that as an example, it seems to me, unless you know at what price the 
factory was charging over their cost?—A. If you eliminate their factory 
altogether, leave their factory out of the picture altogether, and you find they 
are selling standard brands at 42 and 30 per cent mark-up and selling their own 
private brands at a 61 per cent mark-up, that is not touching the factory profit. 

Q. What I have reference to were the lines made by themselves, not those 
purchased by the T. Eaton Company?—A. Those are treated here as private 
brands. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Sparks has made the comparison for what it may be 
worth, and the others were taken from the records. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I just wanted to ask a couple of questions: You are counsel for the 
National Fair Trade Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you President of the Central Supply Warehouse in Toronto?—A. I 
am interested in the Central Supply Warehouse, yes. 

Q. What sort of business does the Central Supply Warehouse operate?— 
A. It is purely a public service, Mr. Factor. 

Q. Just elaborate on that statement as to what it does?—A. I would be 
very glad to do that, but I fancy it is out of order. 

Q. It is not out of order, it is very much in order.—A. About two years 
ago it was found that people would be required to be supplied with footwear 
and clothing. The supply of old worn clothing was all gone, and it was found 
that people would require to be supplied with new clothing. 

Mr. Senn: Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this question? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean, for relief purposes?—A. For relief purposes. 

Mr. Factor: This gentleman is supposed to be representing the interests 
of the retailer, but he is himself supplying the government by mass buying, 
supplying the government at very low prices. 

The Witness: Not my firm, it is not a firm. 

Mr. Factor: You are President of the firm, however. 

The Wirnsss: If the committee wish me to explain it I will do so. 


Mr. Senn: With all due regard, I think it has nothing to do with this 
evidence at all. It is merely an attempt to discredit the witness. 

Mr. Factor: It is an attempt to show that the witness is the President of 
a company competing with the retailers on the same basis as he says the 
department stores are competing. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, I am going to insist on making a 
statement—if I may put it that way. 

The CuatrMAN: I am rather sorry Mr. Factor puts his question in that 
way, because what he has done is really— 

The Witness: He makes a charge. 

The CHamRMAN: —makes an impingement of the witness’s integrity. Will 
Mr. Sparks make a brief statement in answer to that question, because I do 
not think it is germane to the inquiry. 

Mr. Epwarps: Make it as brief as you like. 
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_ The Wirness: A condition arose in which they needed a variety of cloth- 
ing and footwear for the needy people of this country. I had been for twelve 
years President of the Canadian Association of garment manufacturers, and 
the government of Ontario asked me to come up there and advise them as to 
the best way of handling this problem. I did advise them. I gave most of 
my time to the thing without any profits to myself at any time. I did a good 
job. The late E. A. Dunlop told me before he died that he thought we had 
saved them a million dollars. It was purely gratuitous. I gave my services 
because I was interested as a Canadian in doing my part. I knew something 
about the distribution of clothing and I thought I might be of some service 
to the people of this country. I gave my services gratis and did a good job. If 
there are any questions about it I am willing to answer. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You got no salary? 

Mr. Epwarps: That is enough. 

Mr. Facror: It is not enough, Mr. Edwards, you are not controlling this 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Now, Mr. Factor, I do not know what 
your object is but I think Mr. Sparks has made a very fair and a very direct 
answer. I wish to know if there are any other questions germane to the inquiry 
which you wish to ask. 

Mr. Facror: Yes, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sparks has come here this morning 
and is making charges against the departmental stores with respect to their 
methods of merchandising while at the same time he is the President of a 
company that does the same thing, with an even worse class of merchandise 
which he is selling to the people and to the government of the Province of 
Ontario at ridiculously low prices. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Factor, just a moment: Mr. Sparks has already 
explained that his association with that organization was at the request of the 
government of Ontario. I imagine there is no desire to bring the late govern- 
ment of Ontario before this committee. He has explained his association with 
it, and I think we are bound to accept his statement. 

The Wirness: I tried to perform a public service. 

Mr. Factor: He has not yet said what the central purchasing warehouse 
was? 

The Witness: I will go into it in the most minute detail; but I would 
suggest to you, Mr. Factor, that rather than bring it up here, I have no political 
affiliations of any kind, I would suggest that you get in touch with Mr. 
Hepburn, or the new government, and see that an investigation of the operations 
of the Central Supply Warehouse in every way is made. 

Mr. Factor: That will be done. I would rather get the evidence from 
you in the first instance. The Central Warehouses sold some of the workmen’s 
pants about which we have heard so much. 

The Witness: There were no sweat-shop goods anyway. 

The CuHarrman: Frankly, Mr. Factor, with all due regard, I cannot see 
the bearing upon our enquiry of this particular line of examination. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Chairman, it certainly affects the price spread on at 
least 25 or 30 articles, which have been purchased by mass buying. I do not 
see why this committee should not go into this phase of the question, it is a 
mass buying proposition. 

The Wirness: No, Mr. Factor, it was not mass buying. 


Mr. Factor: We have had an investigation of department stores in connec- 
tion with mass buying and I want to investigate the merchandising methods of 
this company, of which this gentleman is president. 
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The CuatrMan: Mr. Factor’s suggestion is that this firm with which you 
are associated has in some way or other shall I say indulged in distribution 
practices which he alleges are in some respects similar those complained of 
elsewhere. Will you file with this committee a statement as to the operations 
of this organization. 

The Witness: May I suggest that Major Nash do it? You better have 
your auditors go in, after this I do not want to file anything, I would sooner 
Major Nash looked into it. 


Mr. SomMervILLE: You will file with us a statement of the operations 
of the organization? 


Mr. Factor: Make it a full statement, including the price list you sent 
out. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Sparks, that through taking your advice the govern- 
ment of Ontario through this concern with which you are associated have been 
able to put goods into the hands of people in Ontario who otherwise would not 
have been able to get them?—A. They put them in at a lower price than they 
could have otherwise. 

Q. In doing so you rendered a public service?—A. I think so, Mr. Young; 
that is what I intended to do. 

Q. I commend your effort, Mr. Sparks—A. You all know what happened 
in Sturgeon Falls, the situation disclosed there. 

Mr. Factor: I would like to have a statement filed. 

The Witness: Would it be proper at this time, Mr. Chairman, to give 
just a few brief suggestions as to what might be done. I do not want to do it, 
because the enquiry is not completed; but on all sides we get letters about 
what are they going to do about it. Now, my clients have—the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers—one or two ideas as to what can be done. If you 
wish that information I would be glad to put it in. 

The CHAIRMAN: Finish your statement, Mr. Sparks, please. 

Mr. Youne: Is Mr. Sparks coming back after dinner? 

The Witness: I presume not. I do not need to say the first one; there 
should be a complete reorganization of the machinery for the enforcement of 
the minimum wage legislation. I just want to say this, make this brief state- 
ment, knowing that this is involved with the question of jurisdiction and the 
British North America Act—and I want to say on behalf of the business com- 
munity, it is unanimous, we are not concerned with the British North America 
Act; we felt under some obligation to come before this committee and tell 
them what is wrong, and suggest ways in which it might be remedied. We 
have no interest in constitutional problems and if it involves an amendment of 
the British North America Act, that is not our problem, that is for the consti- 
tutional lawyers and parliament. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you feel that the federal government itself should undertake admin- 
istration of minimum wage regulations in preference to the provincial govern- 
ment?—A. No. That is the suggestion I want to put forward here. It embodies 
our whole story. 


Mr. Kenneby (Winnipeg): Let me suggest that you put forward your sug- 
gestions, what you are dealing with now is rather a matter of argument as to 
jurisdiction. 

The Witness: Our main suggestion is that the medium which can be best 
used to improve conditions with regard to minimum wages, prices and trade 
practices is trade association; associations of producers who will get together 
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and regulate this whole problem. We have not much faith in governmental 
administration of minimum wage laws. We think the industries themselves, 
if given a proper standing, can to a certain extent police their own industry; 
and we feel that the whole problem will largely be solved by giving to trade 
associations or associations of producers some control over their own industries, 
utilizing the services which the trade organizations can give, which we think can 
be trusted to do most of the work that is necessary to bring about better con- 
ditions. We cannot find any way in which by legislation the big distributors, 
chain stores, department stores and mail order houses can be controlled; and 
we do not want to legislate them out of business, or tax them out of business. 
But we do think that if associations of producers could be set up that they 
would regulate these things better than it can be done by any other method. 
That is the basic belief of organized business—retailers, wholesalers and pro- 
ducers—and I want to make it clear that we are not wanting to legislate any- 
body out of business; we want to control minimum wages, prices and trading 
practices; and we think it can be best done by trade associations. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Just there, Mr. Sparks, with a view to carrying out all these suggestions 
for organizations of producers to clean house and regulate their dealings; that 
would involve the repeal of any anti-combine laws?—A. Not necessarily, Mr. 
Kennedy; we think the Combines Investigation Act should be put in the hands 
of a board or commission, similar to the railway board. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A trade board?—A. A trade board. We think there should be some 
changes made in the Combines Investigation Act. To-day it is illegal for 
manufacturers to do things which we believe should be done. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. That is exactly my point, perhaps when I said repeal I was going too 
far; what I meant was that the anti-combine laws should be so amended as to 
legalize combinations such as you suggest?—A. That is the whole story, Mr. 
Kennedy. I think the first thing to do is to amend the Combines Act, and then to 
give certain authority—I do not like to go so far as perhaps some people would, 
that the decisions of this authority should have the force of law; personally I 
do not think we can perhaps get that far, but we do think that the decisions of 
these associations should be brought before the Board and considered openly 
and publicly—and if such a board approved of those policies they should be 
free from persecution under the Combines Investigation Act. 

Q. In other words, make the law respecting combines more elastic than it 
is and give discretionary powers to the officers administering it?—A. That is 
the whole story. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How would you enforce proper wage standards in an industry without 
the government?—A. Everybody in the industry would agree on these wage 
standards—they certainly would be as good as or better than the minimum 
wage law—and then they would see that this wage standard was enforced. 

Q. Suppose some manufacturer were unscrupulous and would not pay the 
wages set by the board?—A. Then we could use what we cannot do under the 
minimum wage act, we could go to the suppliers of the raw material—we will 
take the silk dress business as an illustration—if anybody did not live up to 
the obligations we think it would be perfectly proper for us to go to the Silk 
Dress Association and ask them not to supply that man with materials as long 
as he failed to comply with the standard set for the industry. 
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Q. Supposing the wholesale manufacturer would not do that?—A. Then it 
would be up to the Board. I think we have come to the time when we will 
have to make up our minds that we must experiment, Mr. Heaps. Such a 
reference appears in the report of the Macmillan Commission. The Banking 
Commission said this, and I will close with this reference which will be found 
on page 11 of the report of the Macmillan Commission. I am going to change 
one word in this paragraph, instead of the word financial I am going to use the 
word distributor. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You say you are only going to make a change in the word “financial”; 
what is it?—A. “It is obviously well that at such a time as this the adequacy 
of the distribution mechanism of any country to the new demands made upon 
it should be examined in order to ascertain whether the existing mechanism is 
working well or could be made to work better, not only under the existing 
conditions but under those likely to prevail with the return of normality. The 
world will not return to the status quo ante.” We are in a new world. “When 
prosperity returns, it will return to a world changed in many important respects. 
We have to see whether in that particular sphere of our inquiry Canada (and 
that refers to this inquiry) has the best equipment to deal with these new 
conditions, having regard to all their economic application. In such a time of 
difficulty experiment is justifiable.” I ask you to experiment with the trade 
association and see what it can do, and I think it can solve this problem. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I want to ask you in regard to this question of price maintenance who 
is going to be the judge as to whether the prices set by such a trade board 
would be fair prices?—A. The board would be the judge. 

Q. They would be their own judges as to fair prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. And suppose someone thought the price was not fair?—A. They could 
go to the board. 

Q. Are you going to make the board the final arbitrator?—A. Yes sir. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: The board is the government. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Suppose they were in conflict with the government in regard to fair 
prices?—A. In my opinion we are coming to a time when administrative 
functions are going to be done more and more by boards rather than by 
legislatures. I think we have to pass, whether we like it or not, certain control 
—certain regulations to boards. It has happened in every country in the world, 
and it is coming here. 

Q. Would you mean—and I want to be fair with you—that you want a 
government to delegate its powers to such a board and the board would be 
autonomous in its own right?—A. Mr. Heaps, I have not worked out a complete 
plan—an act of parliament—but broadly it is to give very large powers to this 
board. That is, to delegate—not legislative—administrative powers over 
particular affairs to this board and that board, in turn, delegates very particular 
powers to organizations of producers and traders. 

Q. Powers to fix wages, prices and so on?—A. Yes, I think to fix wages. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. I take it you have in mind powers in many respects comparable to the 
powers vested in the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Very similar, sir. 
Q. They have power to deal with the matter of whether a level crossing 
should be in one place or another. As Mr. Heaps suggests in their decisions 
it is quite possible that exception may be taken—but you would have a board 
comparable to the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Senn: In other words, your suggestions are just along the line made 
by Mr. Carlisle a short time ago before the committee? 


The Wirness: I think they are similar. 


Mr. Epwarps: You want merchandise at a fair price, and you cannot pay 
decent wages unless the prices are fair. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You yourself operate a clothing factory do you not?—A. Not now, sir; 
I am out of business. 

Q. You had been in it for some years?—A. Thirty years. 

Q. Did you sell any percentage of your goods to the big department stores? 
—A.I was calculating the other day in the last thirty years we have sold 
$5,000,000 worth of goods to department stores, chain stores and mail order 
business. 

Q. What percentage of your output would that be?—A. To the depart- 
ment stores alone? 

Q. Yes, and chain stores?—A. In 25 years? 

Q. Say ten years.—A. In the last ten years I suppose it would be one-third. 

Q. How did you find them to deal with?—A. Well, I found they always 
had the low price. 


alg Q. Apart from that, how did you find them?—A. We found they paid their 
ils. 

Q. Were they very satisfactory?—A. Yes, their payments were fine. 

Q. What is your dividend record during the years you were selling to them. 


Hon. Memeers: Oh, oh. 
The Cuamman: That is all right. We asked others. 


The Wirness: We paid a dividend every year since—I believe I started 
in 1907. I do not think I paid any dividends for the first three or four years. 
I had very little capital. I missed a few years about 1920 and 1921. We paid 
on a small capitalization, 10 per cent, most of those years—some years 5 per 
cent; but the capitalization was small. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. They did not put you out of business?—-A. Oh, no, I have been in 
business—I never made very much money, but I stayed in business. 

Q. Was there ever a time when an order from them was very helpful 
in keeping your factory going when other orders were not coming in?—A. Yes. 
In thirty years I followed the will-o-the-wisp, Mr. Young, and I think I was 
wrong, Mr. Young, that is all. I do not think they are helpful organizations. 
I was in business, and I thought as others did, and I sold department stores, 
and I doubt, Mr. Young—I doubt after those twenty-seven years doing busi- 
ness if I made any money out of it—I doubt if I made any money out of it. 

Q. But there were times when orders from them did enable you to keep 
your factory open and keep your men employed?—A. There is no doubt about 
that, yes. 

6. And you still maintained your dividend rate throughout those years?— 
A. 28¥es: 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And made it on somebody else?—A. We made it on somebody else. Our 
profits were made out of the independent retailer. I did what everybody else 
did; we took the big business in order to pay all or part of our overhead and 
we made the profits out of the other fellow—no doubt about it. 


The committee adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 
Mr. A. E. Nasu, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Mr. Nasu, you were asked when you were here before, to prepare sum- 
maries of the various companies to be filed with the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had spoken of one summary of the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had at that time some draft figures which were written out 
in hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have since completed them?—A. I have since completed them. 

Q. And engrossed them, and you are filing them now?—A. Yes; they were 
spoken to by Mr. Gordon and I thought it convenient, as I have said, to file them. 
I now file them. This is the T. Eaton Company one, a summary of their 
sg slightly amplified from the one that was given before, Mr. Sommer- 
ville. 

Q. Was it entered on the record the other day?—A. I do not recollect it 
being given a number. 

The CHamman: It is in. 

The Wirness: I did not know the final one was in. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is in the record—A. Then, you asked for the same thing in con- 
nection with the Hudson Bay Company. 

Q. Simpson’s?—A. We will take the Simpson one first. The Simpson one 
is of a slightly different character. What you asked for was a comparative 
statement showing the earnings required to pay interest and dividends on the 
bonds and shares outstanding in 1924, before the first bond issue and 1933 after 
the second bond issue. I think that Mr. Adamson was questioned about it, but 
the document was not filed then. 


The Cuairman: We had better put it in the record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, this is the document that you filed, and it is a comparative state- 
ment of the Robert Simpson Company and associated companies, showing the 
earnings required to pay interest and dividends on the bonds and shares out- 
standing in the two years 1924 and 1933?—A. Quite right. 

Q. That is the year before the first re-organization that resulted in the 
withdrawal of $5,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this indicates that the total earnings required to pay interest on 
bonds, and mortgages and dividends on the preference shares outstanding in- 
cluding the amount required to pay income tax at 124 per cent—?—A. Yes. 

Q. —was in 1924, $371,775?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in 1933 the amount required was $1,762,008?—A. That is right. 

Q. In 1924 there were 33,500 outstanding common shares held privately ?— 
A. Quite right. 

Q. And in 1933 there were outstanding 120,000 class “ A” common shares 
and 120,000 class ‘‘B” shares?—A. Right. 

Q. And the class “A” shares are preferred as to dividends up to $3 per 
share in any fiscal year over class “ B” shares?—A. That is right. 
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MEMORANDUM RE SIMPSONS LIMITED AND CONSTITUENT 


COMPANIES 


The following is a brief summary of the important changes in the business 
of Simpsons Limited and its constituent companies:— 


Growth of Business 


Sales— 
OS Ie ear a ee  re U EE Ok ac a sic baw eo areas sa $ 14,081,451 
19200 ie ic shine Pls See bai GR ee et) 33, 444,765 
NOG, ccpe segs wspvebVe nse utbocgel én siti fe Soke ode Inet Cua NRE een eee arene eigen 37,378, 373 
1S] Un eats eee iarnn seein an ee aA NEN Go iii h Gd eA ioe SA adi oso 48,196,337 
1983 ete NSIT ILI IOS ETS CCT FER ON SiC ih a en sey cen aca 37,526,419 
Assets— 
Amount of 
Appraisal 
— Total value | appreciation Net Total 
of Assets included in Assets 
total value 
of Assets 
$ $ $ 
At Slst Januaryyi1 912 oes 0 ie Be ee ees 6, 182,250 6,182,250 
At 31st January, 1917 11,068, 162 11, 068, 162 
At 4th Hebruary, d925i. tbo. a) coe ere ee aera enna 19, 802,878 2,816, 850 16, 986, 023 
At 8rd January, 1934 35, 187, 603 8,720,700 26, 416, 903 


Expension since 1915 


1915—Western Mail Order Branch opened at Regina. 
1916—Mutual Street Building erected in Toronto primarily for the use of 


the Toronto Mail Order Division. 


1919—Hastern Mail Order Branch opened at Halifax. 
1923—James Street Extension to Toronto Store completed. 
1925—Parking garage on Richmond Street, opposite Toronto Store leased. 
1929—Bay Street Extension to Toronto Store completed. 


1931—New Montreal Store completed. 


Extension to Mutual Street Building completed. 
Changes in Capital Structure between 1924 and 1934 


A summary of the Capital Structure— 


(1) at 4th February, 1925, before the 1925 reorganization, 
(2) at 4th.February, 1925, after the formation of Simpsons Limited in 


1925 and, 
(3) at 3rd January, 1934, 


is given below:— 


At 4th February, 1925 


After the At 3rd 
— Before the {formation of} January, 
Te- Simpsons 1934 
organization] Limited 
(1925) 
$ $ $ 
Bonds, Mortgages and Preference Shares of Operating Companies 
in the hands of the public. .....2. 3:2) Bt eo ee es 5, 900, 224 5, 900, 224 4,725,223 
Common Stock of The Robert Simpson Company Limited (33,500 
SHALES) Boge! eens ae aay cae eure ese te aa eae cea OD COU OOO MET cea re mares eae Rera ete 
Bondsiof!Simpsonsim ited. ie GG) Eee? TA aes eee oe oe 5, 600, 000 10, 283, 500 
Capital Stock of Simpsons Limited— 
Preference Shares,(112:500 shares) (0c ods ee | ec ae 11,250,000 
Common Shares (100/000/shares)ev se eee ne) ee eens DAS TAR OUTER. ayer 
Class A No Par Value Shares (20/000 shares) jj4a.¢52) 9 6 U\a4 eee he eee ee 5,061,314 
Class B No Par Value Shares (120,000 shares)................ 
Balance. of Profit and iLoss Account. 3 Pero ee eee 4805, SSabase he ha 725,819 
14,056,111 | 16,872,961 32,045, 856 
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Comparison of increased earnings required to pay interest and dividends on 
additional bonds and capital issued from time to time 


The total earnings (including income tax at 124 per cent) required to pay 
interest on bonds and mortgages and dividends on the preference shares out- 
standing in 1924 was approximately $372,000. In order to pay interest on bonds 
and dividends on the preference shares outstanding in 1933 earnings of $1,762,008 
were required. These amounts are before making any provision for dividends 
on common shares. 


Unprofitable Units 


The Toronto Store has always the greater part of the earnings of the 
organization, although in the past four years its earnings have been considerably 
reduced. During this latter period, the operations of the Mail Order Divisions 
have not been profitable due primarily to the very substantial reduction in Mail 
Order sales volume. Each Mail Order unit in the past years has shown a sub- 
stantial annual loss even before providing for rentals to Simpsons Limited. The 
operating results of the Mail Order branches are shown on the following state< 
ments :— 


Toronto Unit—Statement MT-1 
Halifax Unit—Statement MT-2 
Regina Unit—Statement MT-3 


The sales volume of the Montreal Branch has been steadily increasing, hav- 
ing been $2,217,991 in 1924 as against $4,909,422 in 1938. The new larger Mont- 
real Store was completed in 1931. Despite the increase in volume, the operations 
have not been as profitable as in earlier years, and in the past three years 
although small profits are shown before providing for rentals to Simpsons 
Limited, substantial losses have resulted after providing for these rentals— 
(Statement F-3.) 


Decline in Sales since 1929—(All Units) 


NOZON(S2cweekks)techossten wings ek UE Rei Ae ND mead Ge bo yi, Pi nd a $48, 196,337 
NORO OZ KWEEKS) isn dest uet eked Camm ok dat ti Ge 1 HI, Lei tae ge es 46,912, 454 
MOST (GSRWEEKS)ik. phase yENs a We ie 8 fh GS ta a | OG, Fan ees 44,947,407 
NGS 2s (ASiwweelis) ii 4 ases yee ah Mee Re ee 0 OSS OG ie Fs WOR sige | OR 34, 728, 004 
OSS (S2aweelcs): ¢aeu cate k ee St me log DEE Leak 1 BM BG ae Gs 37,526, 419 


The amount of the average transaction exclusive of restaurant transactions 
has declined as follows:— 


— Toronto Montreal | Mail Order 
Store Store 


$7 cts: $ cts: $ cts: 


Os ce aces GGae t 44 An nae eras OCHO Seis eriele A ORR Bere cr.4 3 a 010. Aa) Sage 2.18 2.39 4.66 
NOSOAS. Sek S Baemy eer 1: alphas, > aes, 8oS) Sela e a. 2.30 2.47 4.49 
TOSI RES Sets 1: yee og: . SSRIS ce aes: Ot Ser ae a 2.10 2.15 4.05 
Bye oS hada aae.c bd. cic 2 ne ean cee co ais aes Sey es ges Bae EA ae 1.73 1.82 3.76 
OSB eee ici ees eg. PRES ee ccf ta ah DRIER OES. 1.55 1.72 3.70 
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Decreasing Net Profits since 1928 

_The net profits of Simpsons Limited and constituent companies after pro- 
viding for depreciation but before provision for income taxes and bonuses, and 
before and after bond interest have been as follows:— 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Number Before Bond After 
Year of Bond Interest Bond 
Weeks Interest Interest 
$ $ $ 

OD Be epee a A ee ne ene 52 2,025,374 400,180 1,625,194 
OD es ei ehae enh ee cahoots eae Ae Si a ai as a 52 2,592,313 444,926 2,147,387 
LOOT eS Seay REA RD, SERA REE REE aS ie oe ae 52 2,861, 546 434, 486 2,427,060 
te initrd SRR ap MINE IMI OPA AP GLTB Ae OE NE ee he od Ale 52 3, 048,385 423,077 2,625,308 
UA a ee a ANG VE ce oan er ue pee a iets A lib: 52 DOOM MOe, 567,876 2,089, 856 
OS Oe ee he Reon Be | Ra AS ANE es ne ae 52 2,501,012 719, 236 1,781,776 
LOSI Ge Per: fers Re her oer En Seely vee eh mee 53 1,605,095 741,418 863, 677 
ISR vi eae Ae Barone ini N SRG He uae Mey ea cea a a ha 48 679, 278 658, 077 21,201 
Dee ee amid eh ecard a aha teats eine Uda ier anes «carl 52 1, 223, 458 696, 580 526, 878 


*No depreciation on fixed assets provided in 1932. 


the usual rates the profits would have been reduced by approximately $565,000. 


Expenses—Stores 


If depreciation has been provided at approximately 


The sales, expenses and the percentages of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto and Montreal Stores for the years 1924 to 1933 were as follows:— 


Toronto Store (STATEMENT T'T-1) 


Expenses 
excluding Net 
Number Net Per cent Rentals Total Per cent 
Year of Sales Rentals to paid to Expenses to 
Weeks paid to Sales Simpsons | including Sales 
Simpsons Limited Rentals 
Limited 
$ $ $ $ 
1904 os ee sk 53 | 22,184,397 | 5,038,049 PPA WAI A Sanayi ees gr shay Pe (il 
19950... cae aves 52 23,471, 204 OGY Vil 22: DO Nise aie Gli eer OG 22 .56 
L926... 2 ee Mee 52 24,021,575 5, 368, 243 PPA) Al | ae eee cil le bic DS soccer c 2280 
1927)... aa 52 25,152,589 OUD az0) 2b Boi. ieee al. aero 21.89 
1928... ee ae 52 27,084, 993 6,149,516 DOUTO |: ek) ane S| re eae 22.70 
DPA RS Peres ease nati, 52 31,290, 698 7,518,437 24,03 233, CL 7, 752, 208 24.77 
1980 eS eae 52 30,917,406 7,469,426 24.16 503,089 (Ee di2e ole 25.79 
19S TENE a eee 53 29,430,370 7,284, 064 24.75 571, 626 7,855, 690 26.69 
OS Dee ee ae 48 22,458, 679 6, 048, 650 26.93 528,754 6,577, 404 29.29 
ee aaaotan cus 6e D2) Zona e2ote | Ono mle 25.48 692,104 | 6,663,893 28.38 
MonrtTREAL STORE (STATEMENT F-3) 
Expenses 
including Net Total 
Number Net rentals | Per cent Rentals Expenses | Per cent 
Year of Weeks Sales paid to to Sales paid to including | to Sales 
Simpsons Simpsons Rentals 
Limited Limited 
$ $ % $ $ % 
TODA. oak fae yak eae 58 2,217,991 609, 416 2 AS) |. RnR pmeere 27.48 
ODS eRe RS ga 52 2,385,190 645, 005 DHE een ease || enn ais teckoisin 27.04 
T9262 eee hae 52 2,823,278 676,411 ZO 96 Gl ee es le ee emt 23 .96 
LOD Te agsictie 8 Sea ae ae 52 2,880,594 679, 631 PE ae ee Pare cl aasicn | PAeun: sluicicl diet 'n 24.01 
1928 hee Serene ee 52 2,913,679 716,946 DA GT ee ale ae en 24.61 
T1929. secant a eats 52 3, 118,329 766, 405 24.58 85.025 851.480 27.30 
L930. ec eaeails 52 3, 724, 813 949,919 25.50 240, 143 1,190, 062 31.95 
198 eee Pa ee 53 4,701,917 1, 262,986 26.86 348, 804 1,606, 790 34.17 
19826 ite Oe ee es 48 4,434, 208 1,205, 848 27.19 322,861 1,528,709 34.48 
9B B ea See oe 52 4,909, 422 1,341, 182 27.32 349, 728 1,690,910 34.44 
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Expenses—Mail Order 
The sales, expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto, Regina and Halifax Divisions for the years 1924 to 1933 were as 
follows:— 
Toronto Mart OrpER (Statement MT-1) 


Expenses 
including 
rentals to 
Simpsons | Per cent 
Year Sales Limited to Sales 
from 1929 
to 1933 
inclusive 
' $ $ % 
LG PY: Sep no eae Ree ee ne eee ee eee ae ken 4 4,985,926 | 1,302,882 26.1 
NOR ee ROS ORS Oe AR ORE Ge ark Bet Ny Cr LEE SPENCER Reno em 4,987,498 1,321,588 26.8 
ME Riosemousaek daSianmwes sis Seine Mile dic: grate atin Cacsieannet Gruner ena 5,300, 871 1,403, 074 26.5 
SINE Ci eMac ei Te tele arta SH Seay SE tc eee wopcp on pores cy weniopnetmcacisie rons seScucycmerion edn buchos 5,231,208 1,485,404 27.4 
OPS atest Bente eer a a iis ie penis aa eA a ke ee 5,582,454 1,727,006 31.2 
IPD RRC AG GUARD AASB AREe <ci55 Molen dc cya OITA OIE Uk aN Te Pent oe 5,208,957 | 1,668,084 32.0 
TOR ee See SS Se SR Be a ee G ca eae ERG ND mn Rt RR eR Ge Caan ee AN 4,626,829 1,510,504 32.6 
GSU ee ee eh eed a - ele ela Oo eLbas . RRSER ROSEN TE S 4,025,286 1,468,761 36.5 
OR Cea es GO MBI ED GIO or oo Cee eee eit na ieee Te 2,592,459 1,181,004 45.5 
BO Steet ya IS Tne CSI ss ESCs aE cor Oar cet tic Beate 3,008,243 | 1,065,568 35.0 
Reena Matt OrDER (STaTEMENT MT-3) 
Expenses 
including 
rentals to 
Simpsons | Per cent 
Year Sales Limited to Sales 
from 1929 
to 1983 
inclusive 
$ $ % 
1G BEIGE Ids 6 os Mien ice te icici iene Merce tae cr oe eee Wet Mine ane ot a oe 5,819,969 | 1,465,054 252 
OS me somo e Ad Oe tus Cac 6 DESC MES ROR cach nen “Ge PC tie Reick AR een ey Om ga eee 6,131,369 1,554, 421 25.38 
NOPATs an aebBas Doo SO bbe bic gr Epis hchil Re Steric nel Emre oP em eet eere 6,825, 039 1,667,311 24.4 
TOP iy po oats 5 ure TuEISe caer ne: Rca cD iccs CeIn Sete eae Natstalitarstcrctabe? state tetatetatore 6,981,296 1,832,726 26.3 
SOVAS. SNE: a a ao SA IA OEE CES SRLS Ce eae he eee 6,917,552 | 1,748,259 25.3 
WODQY eden Sacto weds « Giestigcas eas Ap as tel tess RRS ics Goda a 6,056,813 | 1,735,796 28.6 
SSO Ys ee EG. BOC ee. Mehiiel. WMI. OU aR! J 5,108,073 1,664,039 32.6 
TIO BST ey Ge Oe RIS Oi SUE ete a ae a ie em ere 4,571,259 1,551,291 33.9 
FE Ones ei ee Ry oR srs ON LON NRE ea ark Oh he sii oir elatoa a ec 3,593,158 1,403,125 39.0 
FQ SSE ale Pic ae bes phe Rin os pe ae aeg th pe sid ils Hig atayainiataiele ae Gos ois doe ses 4,179,853 | 1,889,941 3B 
Hauirax Marit OrRvDER (StatveMENT MT-2) 
Expenses 
including 
rentals to 
Simpsons | Per cent 
Year Sales Limited | to Sales 
from 1929 
to 1933 
inclusive 
$ $ % 
2,170,090 555, 567 Psy (a 
2,241,869 562,951 25.1 
2,346, 062 569,704 24.3 
2,333, 546 623,820 26:7 
2,357,446 667,853 28.3 
2,521, 539 714,976 28.3 
2,535, 334 746,944 29.4 
2,218,572 725,743 32.7 
1,649, 507 624, 663 37.8 
1,949, 673 630, 041 32.3 
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Gross Prorm Percentace To Cost oF SALES (MAINTAINED MARK-UP PERCENTAGE) AFTER INCLUDING IN 
Cost or SALES BUYING EXPENSES AND IN SOME DEPARTMENTS CERTAIN ALTERATION WORKROOM 


EXPENSES, ETC. 


Toronto Heels at Gen 
Mail Order | Mail Order | Mail Order 

Sara eee Moule including | including | including 

Retail Retail Retail 

Section Section Section 

% % % % % 

ODA ase OE Ot nae wc de elas Ru Se 40.8 49.1 42.7 42.3 39.4 
TILES aera tbe Sr ota enter SRE a ale EE EE 41.3 44.1 35.8 42.3 37.0 
MOQ Ge oS Mig eee ae Peer Oe Ba 42.4 46.3 42.2 45.5 39.7 
OD eis shia is eaeneiaeiy sche ce ore nena 42.7 42.6 47.4 45.2 41.4 
GD Ra Se OR es i et ce 44.6 45.9 47.2 46.1 41.7 
ODOR NR: CAREC tge ee aa ete 45.2 47.2 46.4 44.7 42.4 
MOS Oey ERE re ee ir) co aNa a ce eee tea 44.7 46.6 44.9 40.9 39.7 
SET) peat ore 8 ct pe eee Gs aint Ginn eae 42.0 41.5 39.3 34.4 36.5. 
OB Dees che rapes eee OE aren) Macaig ies 41.8 41.7 40.6 43.6 42.1 
OBB ree cc MARRS frei ts cule Steet: eee ce 44.0 42.1 46.3 46.6 45.8 


Increased Advertising as a Percentage to Sales—Toronto Store 
The percentages of the newspaper advertising expenses of the Toronto 


Store for the years 1926 to 1933 are as follows:— 


Percentage 
Cost of of 
— Newspaper Sales Newspaper 
Advertising Advertising 
to Sales 
$ $ % 
HY PY. SERRE gE Nig oa ert ena Sterne Pen ee ACOs Res GG 5 6.4 506, 837 22,184,397 2.28 
1h A eer ee 3! oe ee Go Ae yo ob Os aN at Fea id 518,821 23,471,204 2.19 
TOG nS le NSU RRR ahs OR ee a ieee 501,914 24,021,575 2.09 
19D Posev-csarsoncturs heared steven soctciarar env celccd asin Spat Nea edetege aed ek SRE IESE ae caer 504,020 25,152,589 2.00 
OY Aces ee Wo See ee CSE 5 Yea SO niga s Sheen oid Mela bin dic 575, 944 27,084, 993 Dele 
nL 1 ea rerecie| PI Sneed (epee) ei ime IR Bir eS Ua Aa sa Masi2e 31,290, 698 2.28 
LL See Pa Mean cm REPT se Ge Nv ecto, WA Easy Serer MIG NEmeE oe 735, 758 30,917, 406 2.38 
19S1e ook pL ES co TSP OE Ri Se Res ce en eee | eae 811,999 29,430,370 2.76 
1982¢.... PS Fe Le PA AI ran: eel ie ONE st Oy Ge ats cme cai, 614, 009 22,458, 679 2.738 
1B jee Per Sesto ea GC Soiiclain serial Pye Bes Ga cece a On 749,812 23,479, 227 3.19 


The above figures do not include window display expenses and other adver- 


tising expenses. 


Decreased Wages and Salaries 


A comparison of the average number of employees and the total wages paid 


in the Toronto units for the past five years is as follows:— 
Total Percentage |} Manage- | Percentage 
Average | wages paid Total of ment and | of salaries 
Year number of | excluding wages selling staff] executive and 
employees | manage- per week wages salaries and] bonuses 
ment to sales bonuses to sales 
$ $ % $ % 
ODO Ree ete ae errant 5,184 | 5,697,164 109,561 7.4 922,985 P) 8) 
DOB Oe cc Sorta amie see 5,010 | 5,436,421 104, 547 5 877, 734 2.5 
ACB PPR parte eee eect ai 4,884 | 5,121,650 96,635 Mie: 711,442 Oeil 
OOO SS via sch Geer emen cae. Senie 4,585 | 4,085,119 85, 107 7.8 589,710 2:4 
BBB oe Stee ee sees eh an 4,480 | 4,006,694 77, 052 feo 528,270 2:0 
Percentage 1933 of 1929..... 85.5% 70.3% AVES Es saa ASi no strc iy PRE 


The Toronto units employ the greater proportion of the total employees. 
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Manufacturing Units (Statement X-1) 


There are very few manufacturing units in the organization, the chief of 
these being: — 


(a) Keens Manufacturing Company Ltd.,— 
manufacturing ladies’ dresses for the Mail Order divisions. The output 
of this factory in 1933 was $181,315. 

(b) K. Factory,— 
manufacturing men’s suits and overcoats. The output in 1933 was 
$104,551. 

(c) Fur Factory, — 
output in 1933, $52,027. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ComParRATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE EARNINGS REQUIRED TO Pay INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS ON THE 
Bonps AND SHARES OUTSTANDING IN THE TWo YEARS—1924 AND 1933 


— 1924 1933 


Re Bonds, Mortgages and Preference Shares Outstand- 


ing— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited and subsid- 
iary operating companies— 
Bond interest— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... $96, 081 $71, 689 
The Robert Simpson Western Limited.......... 19,200 
Mortgage Interest— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... 17, 600 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Limited......... 9,180 
Preferred Dividends— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... $201, 000 $201, 000 
Income Tax at 123% on profits which have to be 
earned before any profits are available for div- 
TGONGS oe ee ees ee ee aa 28,714 28,714 


229,714 |——_—__—_- 229,714 
Simpsons Limited— 


Bondeinterest (Oa o-OCo ye ts ee ee es ne 624, 891 
Mivicends onbereterence SHanesassan ry rae eeu Se ee eee te $731, 250 

Income Tax at 123% on profits which have to be 

earned before any profits are available for div- 

BY (21010 bot eee sr ET TOES Beep ETS Ee aero emENSoUR] UMeer A e na 104, 464 

|———__—— 835, 714 


Total earnings (including amount required for income 
tax at 124%) required to pay interest on bonds and 
mortgages and Ehnidends on the preference shares —_—- —__—_—_—_ 
OULSEANGIN Gerry ere cee ce eee eget re alee $371,775 $1,762,008 


Re Common Shares Outstanding— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited— 
In 1924 the 33,500 outstanding Common shares of the above company were held privately. 
Dividends of 10% were paid in 1924; this was the average dividend rate in the years 1917 to 1924. 


Simpsons Limited— 
In 1933 there were outstanding 120,000 Class A Common shares and 120,000 Class B Common 
shares of Simpsons Limited. Class A shares are preferred as to dividends up to $3 per share 
in any fiscal year over Class B shares. 


Q. Then, the next?—A. The next one is a short summary of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company line-up in the same way as the T. Eaton summary, showing 
the growth of the business, the history of the individual stores, growth of the 
department stores division of the business, increases in the fixed assets, operating 
results of various stores for five years, summary of maintained mark-up, per- 
centages to cost of sales for five years, percentages of maintained mark-up to 
cost of sales, showing distinction between various divisions of the store selling 
department. When Mr. Weir gave evidence, there was some coal and lumber 
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department and these have been separated for the purpose of this statement. 
Then, there are the operating expenses for a period of five years, and the com- 
parison of pay-roll, advertising and municipal tax expense, percentage to sales, 
and a summary of operating results in different cities, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Calgary and Edmonton. Then, there is a statement showing the trend over a 
three year period in number of transactions and the average amount per trans- 
action; administration expenses charged to stores, the average number of em- 
ployees, the wages paid; a short summary of the part-time staff, and the number 
of employees in the various groups of the business. This is all given in the 
evidence, but summarized for the convenience of the committee. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY AA—5 
StaTEMENT SHOWING GRowTH OF BUSINESS AND VARIOUS STATISTICAL MEMORANDA 
GrowtH oF BUSINESS AS A WHOLE 


Motal Asse tas isc cheats yb ce oe ei eye aed le cane Naas ala 1901—£ 1,606,115 
(exclusive of unsold Land and Principal and Interest on Land sold) 1915— 7,997,411 
1927— 11,117,796 

1930— 12,555,132 

1934— 10,470,902 


Brier History or INprvipvAL Srores STILL IN OPERATION 


Wiinnipepe ii... cte Prior to 1881 store operated at Fort Garry 
Main Street Store built in 1881 
Portage Avenue Store built in 1926 


Vancouver.....:. Opened on Cordova Street in 1887 
Store built on Granville and Georgia in 1892 
New section built at corner of Georgia and Seymour 1913 
New section built on Seymour Street in 1925 
New section built on Georgia and Granville in 1926, replacing the 1892 store 


Calearye 35.05 First store opened in 1876 
Second store opened in 1889 
New store, 7th Ave. and 1st St. W. opened in 1913 
Addition built in 1929 


Edmonton.......Prior to 1890 trading store at old fort 
First Retail Store built in 1890 
Larger store built on present site in 1894 
Rebuilt in 1905 
Addition built in 1914 and warehouse adjoining store taken over in 1916 
Additional adjoining property with one story building purchased in 1926 


WACtOnine ae Wholesale and retail trade done at Fort Victoria built in 1859 
Present store opened at Douglas and Fisguard Sts. in 1923 
Saskatoon....... Purchased and opened at 2nd Ave. and 28rd St. in 1922 
i<amloopses4. 746 First established in 1821 
Present store purchased and opened in 1911 
Nelson? Ae: First opened a store in 1902 
Present store built in 1910 and an addition built in 1929 
Vernent 2390) 927: Started trading in 1887 
Present store built in 1912 
Morlk:ton'.) 455 5k Leased store in 1898 and purchased it in 1903 


Present store built and opened on 2nd May 1912 


Grown oF DrpaRTMENT STorES DIvisioN OF THE BUSINESS 


Balegiic sii. cul ae Sh ete eee SEE 1911—$ 4,592,000 
1912— 8,080,000 
1914— = 9,701,000 
1918— 11,628,000 
1921— 15,156,000 
1925— 14,790,000 
1926— 17,118,000 
1927— 21,318,000 
1928— 29,027,000 
1930— 35,810,000 
1934— 22,114,000 
Increase FROM! 1911 TO! 1934212244 oe SIAR eee ee eee eet $ 17,522,000 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
INCREASES IN Fixep ASSETS IN CANADA 


(Practically all in Department Stores) 


RUCMIILTeU ayy Gilmel ZOeRee tea Eee OE Cs aceon Bo, Ft tone fab $ 10,289,000.00 
eUT GV g A LOD OR Oe. Or Gee ME, eR oe Ee ek ot 12,329, 000.00 
VANUATU ODE On es Rape erm OE ek Oe See 21,848, 000.00 
JAMUATY, Sle O2SWpe tk eR Ee A) BRE Sone: aa 24,978, 000.00 
SUPT ATA ONL DOERR ts es AA PTT OO Ee awa 26, 248, 000.00 


MUA Typ MNO OUR RSE ee fe ale a a 
RUNS Tava ah ote he Oe oa enna m eg So set Ae Mpeg ke. ee ea 
dena” 2G TIPE Pare a asain: a8 sic SER HERS IC ICEPLE (eDISIes einem air ackic ee, op HCteeA pea caramacerann 
RATaIa ole MOR e Nac OR ene dar Vee toes i ie ae aE oy) a 
ANU Sipe oll O RA etme mere A a Wai eyo Ol) Ne aS OAR ties 6 6 6 8 gah 


28,049, 000.00 
29, 639,000.00 
27,858, 000.00 
27,190, 000.00 
27,097, 000.00 
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OPERATING RESULTS OF VARIOUS STORES FOR FivE YEARS ACCORDING TO CoMPpANY RECORDS 


(With Head Office charges for rent, interest, depreciation and administration included in expenses) 


Years ending 31st January 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$ cts. $. *¢ts! $ cts. oo * cts. $ cts. 
Winilipege earns. oa. ee 447,119 00 590,252 .00 814,278.00 368,095 00 135,878.00 
WAnNCOUVEr jo. . j eek 292, 564.00 103,724.00 416,600, 00 110,947.00 177, 708.00 
(CEA TALI eet eee iedond dea 91,702.00 503,547.00 514,269 00 168,146.00 45,557.00 
GIMONTONS ee saci ec eS 112,689 00 142,684.60 122,584.00 101,248 09 7,857.00 
BVA CLOTS 5 het. eet 15,521.00 40,624.00 91,695 00 86,184.00 38,429 00 
ASK ALO ONE eesti Sein dence 28,135 .00 141,470.00 174,218 00 42,320.00 43,653 .00 
Kamloops: 27s: spice. 12,840.00 9,857.00 4,040.00 2,829.00 1,185.00 
INelSonn saat $4.0: Gack Sonoret - 3, 226.00 3, 223.00 8,098.00 1,284.00 3,898.00 
Wermoning 42 ey tee ht 13,110.00 9,350.00 4,905.00 4,276.00 1,120.00 
Methbmares  \ptiniaaeaaee: t 22,417.00 69,142 00 Store Glosedia 2%) |. ol.) : sae Ae 
Vorktome iis oF. sd: loa ache «t 845.00 20,446.00 8,594.00 3,679.00 681.00 


Summary oF MarntarneD Marx-up PERCENTAGES TO Cost oF SALES AS SHOWN ON THE CoMPANY’S 


ReEcoRDS FOR Frve YEAR PERIOD FOR Hacu STORE 


(Buying charges and alteration costs included in cost of sales) 


Years ending 31st January 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
% % % % % 

Winnipeterce nna. cess c one. 32.90 34.08 33.80 36.40 36.82 
VANCOUVCIS Goss soos cee ce 45.42 41.81 39.61 38.98 42.64 
Calgary ee 35.54 31.81 31.98 36.27 39.06 
UGUMTONGONG eee se tet 33.38 32.61 33.85 8. 00 37.90 
VA CTORIA ROE aire ce oa res 40.48 38.28 37.81 36.35 38.93 
Saskatoonacno wesc: 33.51 29.88 25.74 33.48 DOS 
iKarmloops:. techs. eee 31.26 32.42 Ble 32.84 32.63 
INjelSOnetee ee rece ee 44.20 43.18 38.67 31.65 37.34 
WG ls FAS eer be as Ome nivgae © 36.59 38.12 35.83 37.29 35.42 
SMOrstOnE eres Se eee ck 36.66 32.20 35.85 36.67 38 .87 

Ghoul Srorekbasouestesoues 36.98 30.77 35.06 36.61 38.33 
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PERCENTAGES OF MAINTAINED Marx-Up ro Cost or SALES MAKING DISTINCTION BETWEEN VARIOUS DrvI- 
SIONS OF THE STORE SELLING DEPARTMENTS 


d (Total for all Stores) 


Retail Inven- | Miscellaneous 
tory Depart- Departments 
i Grocery and ments such as such as 
Year ending 31st January Allied Coal, Lumber, Clothing, Restaurant, 
Departments etc. Shoes, Furni- | Dressmaking, 
ture, Drugs, Contract, 
etc., etc. Flowers 
%o % % % 
GD GR ees es a eee ae ica S34 foie | ats were iene te AO D3 ee eee cece 
ODT yes oo a dic iho vaseesncse Meeps wine 19.219) suhag isa ae ee ator 0284. Bia anes tee oe Be 
1928 sesh. is ets ee oaewGee 18-139 alegre esse CVA es a peerele eo OF Beas 
OPA iS eee ie es eye atc ee Ae a Mire DE ACG Ieee an He UE AS Gare el ease coe eee 
DOS nerwas tel. fists Pile che ey 19-22 12-58 44.20) os PY dt? ELA 
TR Be, eae ek A ieee Rrra arti ee 21-05 18-27 41-70 48-70 
19g O eS ei a Be 23-43 15-95 39-32 52-75 
OB Boe ee oe eee here eee 22-41 13-32 42.92 49-04 
OSA Lie a Ne 2 AD eRe an 23-51 12-89 44.64 40-55 


SuMMARY For Torat StorES—or Sates, Gross Prorits, OPERATING EXPENSES, INCLUDING HEAD OFFICE 
CHARGES, OPERATING EXPENSES, EXCLUDING INTEREST CHARGE, OPERATING EXPENSES, EXCLUDING 
INTEREST AND RENT OR DEPRECIATION CHARGES WITH PERCENTAGES TO SALES 


(All to nearest $1,000) 


Operating Expenses 
Year excluding 
ending Sales Gross profit excluding Interest and | Miscellaneous 
31st including Interest Rent or Revenues 
January Head Office | charged by | Depreciation less 
Charges Head Office | charged by Expenses 
Head Office 
$ % $ % $ 70 $ % $ % $ % 
192658 17,119) 100) 4,605} 26-90] 4,841] 28-28} 4,501] 26-29} 4,023} 23-50 231) 1-35 
OD (ee a ee 21,318 100 5,529) 25-94 6, 220) 29-18 5,829) 27-34 5,167) 24-24 49} 0-23 
TODS F ress see 29,028] 100) 7,557) 26-03] 8,813] 30-36] 8,293] 28-57) 6,949) 23-94 347] 1-20 
19208 ae 34,829] 100} 9,309] 26-73} 9,741] 27-97) 9,177) 26-35} 7,671] 22-02 310} 0-89 
1930 35,810 100 9,667] 27-00} 10,072} 28-13 9,484] 26-49 7,981) 22-29 222| 0-62 
1O3T ee ee 30, 761 100} 8,105] 26-35} 9,886) 32-14) 9,320] 30-30} 7,675) 24-95 191} 0-62 
NOB FF sera 25,496) 100} 6,619] 25-96] 9,037) 35-44] 8,581) 33-66} 6,963] 27-31 259] 1-02 
1988 -ererr: 22,540) 100} 6,040] 26-80} 7,125) 31-61] 6,843) 30-36} 5,693] 25-26 210} 0-93 
1934 Fe oo 22,114 100) 6,083) 27-51] | 6,245) 28-24) 6,036] 27-29} 5,328] 24-09 181] 0-82 


CoMPaARISON OF PAYROLL, ADVERTISING AND Municipat Tax EXPENSES TO NEAREST $1,000 (att SrorEs) 
WITH PERCENTAGE TO SALES 


Years ending Sales Payroll Advertising Taxes 
31st January 
$ «cts % Sc0 cts Wi) $. cts % $ cts. % 
17,119.00 100 2,534.00 14-80 480.00 2-80 162.00 0-95 
21,318 00 100 3, 229.00 15-15 596.00 2-80 196.00 0-92 
29, 028.00 100 4, 328.00 14-91 717.00 2-47 320.00 1-10 
34, 829.00 100 4,783 .00 13-73 833 .00 2-39 376.00 1-08 
35, 810.00 100 4,976.00 13-90 806.00 2-25 407.00 1-14 
30, 761.00 100 4, 660.00 15-15 740.00 2-41 451.00 1-47 
1932. 25,496.00 100 4,189.00 16-43 727.00 2-85 480.00 1-88 
1933. 22,540.00 100 3,471.00 15-40 589 .00 2-61 483 .00 2-14 
OSA or eee ie heats 22,114.00 100 3, 204.00 14-49 613 00 2-77 440.00 1-99 
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SuMMARY OF OPERATING RESULTS IN DirFERENT CITIES TO THE NEAREST $1,000 witH 
PERCENTAGES TO SALES 


= Expenses Miscellaneous ppb EreRt or 
erecta Sales Go eso svat Fala IW ia a absorbing 
charges by 
Head Office Expenses Fieda Omen 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
Winnipeg... .1926 3, 166 100 731| 23.09 888) 28.05 47, 1.48 110; 3.47 
1927 6), ail 100 1,183] 23.06 1720) 33.02 10} 0.19 547) 10.66 
1928 10,410 100, 2,498} 24.00 3,476] 33.39 141} 1.35, 836} 8.03 
1929 13, 124 100 3,282] 24.84 3,915} 29.63 96} 0.73 537) 4.06 
1930 13,458 100 O,001) 24.75 3,858} 28.67 79| 0.59 447) 3.32 
1931 10, 661 100 2,710) 25.42 3,379] 31.69 79| 0.74 590) 5.53 
1932 8.956 100 2,263) 25.27 3, 164) 35.33 87| 0.97 814; 9.09 
1933 7,794 100 2,080} 26.69 2,508} 32.18 60} 0.77 368} 4.72 
1934 7,637 100 1,958} 26.64 2,134] 27.94 48) 0.63 136) 1.78 
Vancouver. .1926 5, 151 100 1,504) 29.20 1,381] 26.81 60} 1.16 TREY] 33.545 
1927 5.882 100 1,660} 28.22 1,705] 28.99 1} 0.02 44) 0.75 
1928 7,166 100 2,103] 29.33 2,299] 32.08 71) 0.99 126) 1.76 
1929 8, 680 100 2,636} 380.37 2,478] 28.55 81) 0.93 238] | 2.74 
1930 9, 296 100 2,903): 31.23 2,670) 28.72 Ol 0) 8) 293| 3.15 
1931 8,317 100 2,452) 29.48 2,635] 31.68 80} 0.96 104) 1.25 
1932 6, 934 100 1,968} 28.38 2,463} 35.52 US| ala de, 417} 6.01 
1933 6, 133 100 1,720) 28.05 1,898] 30.95 67| 1.09 111} 1.81 
1934 6,049 100 1,808} 29.89 1,690) 27.94 59} 0.98 178} 2.94 
Calgary..... 1926 2,876 100 876} 30.46 831] 28.89 50} 1.74 94| 3.27 
1927 3,577 100 1,003} 28.04 871| 24.35 4y) 9.15 174} 4.86 
1928 4,106 100 15 |) 2716 949) 23.11 Os teow 220) 5.36 
1929 4,652 100 1 SAN ORE ew) 1,090} 23.43 GyAL a) OR} 238}.-5.12 
1930 4,698 100 1, 232) 26.22 1,189] 25.31 49) 1.04 92) 1.96 
1931 4,151 100 1,002) 24.14 1,549) 37.32 44) 1.06 504) 12.14 
1932 3,377 100 818] 24.22 1,368} 40.51 BOleel Od 514| 15.22 
1933 2,781 100 740| 26.61 933] 33.55 25) 0.90 168} 6.04 
1934 2,647 100 743) 28.07 726) 27.43 28; 1.06 46, 1.74 
Edmonton. .1926 1, 656 100 359} 21.68 DS vorelO 26) Ve57, 130) 7.85 
1927 2,148 100 485| 22.58 628). 29.24 20} 0.93 123) 5.73 
1928 2,392 100 DOL 2onne 703} 29.68 220 0893 129) 5.45 
1929 2,599 100 652] 25.09 750| 28.86 24| 0.92 74) 2.85 
1930 2,556 100 640} 25.04 770} 30.13 7A OG 113} 4.42 
1931 2,403 100 591; 24.59 752) 31.29 19) 0549 143; 5.95 
1932 2.067 100 523] 25.30 669) 32.37 Pei ali 123) 5.95 
1933 1,826 100 461} 25.25 583} 31.93 2 eS 101} 5.53 
1934 1,865 100 SIS) 27251 521| 27.94 16} 0.86 8} 0.43 


Statement showing trend over three-year period in number of transactions and average amount per 
transaction— (Six large stores only) 


Number of transactions to nearest Average amount per transaction 
1,000 only 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Winnipere ste. pe ciee - 2-u- 9,087 8,857 9,428 0 99 0 8C 0 74 
ManCOUVelrracrse ste vt cree 5, 696 6, 400 6,695 fee} 0.96 0.90 
Calarge ead Oke eee 2,908 2,929 3,090 1.16 0.95 0 86 
dimontOnener «sere. ts. i 1,916 2, 067 2,227 1.08 0.88 0.84 
WACLOTIA. 3) set ees es 1,716 1,780 1,838 1.26 1.06 1.03 
Saskatoon... .t ke aoe. 904 PAs 15187 Si 1.05 0.99 
Motalisa: earns. ee 22,227 23, 250 24,415 ith 0.93 0.87 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION EXpENsES CHARGED to Stores by Stores Administration Office 
Years ending January 31 Amount Actual 
Charged Expense 
$ cts: Sia cts: 
OG rs Cue hous Aeterna eee 65, 288.25 65, 600.24 
OG ck eas ees ON ee PS aA Uap ee 57, 6388 .95 45, 887.96 
EPA er ce or ee nn See etre ON cine wait 93,950.00 80, 738.12 
LOO erasing ke Acacia? Wages 6c ae Cane Ap pane meee 91,920.00 82, 700.36 
OS ety soos cies eerie Rs ere 128, 742.82 128, 742.82 
OEY eter exc 'osc ci si errtee ees shoe cna sea 180,000.00 108, 856.00 
USB Ve cei SMT One FLOM RS oie 8 a 140,000.00 123,358.49 
LS BIE Sige, el a ed aah RAE Or eR Eile aie 8 ing (La Ce eS 50,397.00 (Not charged out to Stores) 
1 ies: lice aE AMER OAM AOE lia Tea LG i reals is Merged with Canadian Committee Office 
Expenses 


Averace Numper or Empnoyess in the Departmental Stores division of the business:— 


Reduction from 1929 to 1934 approximately 33.3%. 


WaGES—WINNIPEG STORE 


Average number of employees including Store Executives and Department Managers together with total 
Payroll and Average Annual Salary 


Average 
Average Total 
Years ending 31st Januar Number of Salaries nena 
g y Employees and Wages Sion & 
in the including Tec een 
Store Executives and Managers 
$ $ 
wpeRale's o-oo SILC S eek CARES e © tote Mg Ree EAE 7 735 905, 638 1, 232 
Bb SA EPO ae Oe ary Soro Soe hanes 1,469 1, 674, 218 1,139 
Sd Pe a Sa ahs © SBIBUS SO 1,801 1,850,837 1,027 
ARIE oon OS RNS RES eo ae er ce 1,778 1,797,041 OL 
en Sey Cate emp soe CSG maae 1,367 UBGSPE UTE eral 
Be Cue One Gono Once Cae OCH Ges poeeaae 1,336 1,401, 193 1,049 
Nae ae ER ee ES a US SNS a 1, 264 1,209,578 957 
rd ib patesvici Sash (OLR AE FU Ee Ses Re 116 1,083,089 932 
WINNIPEG STORE—PART-TIME STAFF 
Statement showing the increasing percentage of Part-time Female help 
Part-Time Female Help P ercentag * 
i to Total 
Week ending Belling, || yee Total | Female Help 
% 
25th March 1930... 3s. as Beet oS e ae ae ae 65 39 104 13.0 
28th’ March: 1931s). esse RG). oe eon sees 70 ai 101 13.2 
26th: March 1932 6 acces copa suis es eee 89 7 96 14.1 
25th March 1938) cee Soba de US eee ene eee 60 23 83 14.2 
24th March 1934.5: Sug say ea ol ee anes 69 28 97 15.4 
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WinnieeG StorE—NumsBeER oF EMPLOYEES—VARIOUS GROUPS 


Reduction since 
1930 
— 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 = 
ercent- 
Number sae 
Non-Selling— 
Male—Regular............. 479 391 353 296 315 164 34.2 
‘Rant-time silos. 3 2 DPE AREA SLE. Bh VE 2 100.0 
Female—Regular.......... 371 360 314 250 245 128 34.5 
IEE yR Ae o hobo ae 39 31 7 23 28 11 28.2 
Total Non-Selling........ 891 783 674 569 586 305 34.2 
p.c p.c p:c. p.c p.c p.c 
Percentage of Total excluding 
IBIKEGUGIVES isa os as 62.3 60.8 58.6 57.4 57.1 75.4 
Selling— 
Male—Regular............. 148 130 119 107 112 36 24.3 
Part-time... os): APA Fen beeale) eee: Be? 4 1 3 75.0 
Female—Regular.......... 322 303 268 251 252 70 20.7 
Rant him eee an. 65 70 89 60 69 4 6.2 
MotalySellings . $4. . aw re)/s 539 503 476 422 440 99 18.3 
Percentage of Total excluding} p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. pc. 
UXCCUBIVES RGe. sic aot iets | Stel 39.2 41.4 42.0 42.9 24.6 
Totals— 
Male—Regular............. 627 521 472 403 427 200 31.9 
aTichmMer ss. aya 6 Ui bagl RS eh yal 4 a 1 16.6 
Female—Regular.......... 693 663 582 501 495 198 28.6 
(Part-time, 4. ae 104 101 96 83 97 7 6.7 
ieee ee and Non- 
Selling... pies 1,430 1, 286 1,150 991 1,026 404 28 .2 
Executives and Managers.... 76 67 64 59 60 16 21.0 
Total for the Store....... 1,506 1353 1,214 1,050 1,086 420 27.8 


Winniere StTORE—SUMMARY OF REDUCTIONS IN AVERAGE WAGE RATES SHOWN ON SCHEDULES 


W-2 anp W-3 ’ 

Selling— p.c: 
Recular statt—-Male—reduCtione wpe... -).55- 860. SoS Beck ween cet ese $5.77 or 21.3 
Part-time statt——Male—reductionean.)..- 9. a5: \sa. Gas. 6.. bss se esse cca 0.44 or 2.6 
Resular stat Hemale—reduehionay 9. 64. Hot oa. Sch 22+ eae. elon. cnc 1 Ok ore 14 37/ 
Pant tine stati hemale—increasers <.sicc, sti We G99 + hae bine a cele ou «tue chee 0.43 or 3.8 

Non-Selling— 

Recular stati—Male—reductiong ces: 6) 4: temas 4a eset ss fee b+ wie $3.48 or 14.6 
Regrular stafi-hemale——reduchonaa js... 4. oa.) aoe « bes eee ec eos: 150or 10E0 
Part-time stat-—Hem'ale—requevions. 44.45.65 aan as his oe oe cee idee a 2.15 or 17.4 


Then there is a short summary of the A. J. Freman business that was asked 
for by the committee. It just gives the history of the company, the financial 
condition and the operating results. All this is given in the evidence. Then, 
it gives the wage situation briefly described and taken from the exhibits that 
have been filed. 
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MEMORANDUM RE: A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED 


History of the Company: 


The business was started in a small way by Mr. A. J. Freiman thirty-four 
years ago as a House Furnishing store. Later a Ready-to-Wear department 
was added and gradually the business was built up until it is now the largest 
department store in Ottawa. The company was incorporated in 1921 and was 
reorganized by Supplementary Letters Patent in 1928, when $1,000,000 of 
Preferred stock was offered to the public. There is at present $928,000 all of 
which is held by the public, while substantially all the Common stock, con- 
sisting of 8,500 shares of a book value of $475,700, is held by Mr. Freiman and 
his family. At the time of reorganization Fixed Assets were written up by 
something over $300,000 as a result of an appraisal and the equity so realized 
was used to write off the books an amount of Goodwill which had been shown 
at $300,000 for a number of years prior thereto. Preferred and Common stock, 
therefore, are almost entirely represented by cash which has been put into the 
business, either in the form of capital or profits ploughed back. 


Financial Condition: 


Total Assets at the end of the last fiscal year amounted to $3,598,000, having 
grown from $2,019,000 ten years before. Land and Buildings at $1,640,000 are 
up almost $1,000,000 in ten years, accounted for by additional land and buildings 
purchased and the erection of two additional floors. Accounts and Bills Receiv- 
able and Merchandise Inventory have each increased by slightly over $200,000. 
Surplus which in January, 1925, amounted to $362,000 now appears at $902,000, 
the increase having been accounted for virtually entirely by profits not paid out 
as dividends. No Common stock dividends have been paid for the last ten years, 
but Preferred stock requirements have been met since the issue of the stock 
in 1928. ; 


Operating Results: 
These have been as follows: 


es Sales Gross Profit Expensés Net Profit 
or Loss 

Se cuss S Ctsh $s cts. $ cts: 
OD bre iico rene cols a wee Sek | aa Re ee a 2,340,355 20 708,532 78 593,484.11 115, 048 .67 
OD Gio eet pues wer aie Poesia okn na Fan 2, 521,322.64 719, 827.13 601,778.17 118, 048 .96 
dS nai a ics oA a dildo shue emia eA Milage alt 2,752, 614.97 807, 617.97 677, 233 .74 130, 384.23 
O28) oe See rt aipern aa cence Ogreienye 3,094, 680.39 909, 769.68 743,105.16 166, 664.52 
NO QO ye ee Nees Mera Renuliriran pata par agar 3, 292, 383 .22 980, 420.80 699,012.13 281,408 .67 
VOSO! ei 2a NONE 7 ae alti rippers 3,916, 938.71 1, 154,909.71 861, 143.85 293,765.86 
OS ies oe ees eastern aange re 4,021, 630.26 1,116,484.10 930, 797 .23 185, 686.87 
POS DEN ASS. Be Ran re Se mse persia sta et erie eaten 3,824, 586.40 1,114, 613.63 969, 521.29 145,092.34 
a RY BB nisi Gat gate nO Arata eerie Ura ays Le 2,866,360.81 849,824.11 851,135.41 1,311.30 
ORY Apa ah OR et hile oe Menten DM rhtat istic 2,822, 416.53 843, 591.62 843,782.27 190.65 


Percentage of gross profit to cost of sales has been remarkably steady, the 
variation having been only from 38-48 per cent to 43-42 per cent. The increase 
in expenses is shown in detail in Statement No. 10, the largest increase having 
been in salaries and commissions, which includes wages, from just under $300,000 
to $419,000. The maintained mark-up in each department is shown by State- 
ment No. 11, the net result for the whole store showing gross profit as 48 per 
cent of cost of sales. 
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Examples of Price Spreads were obtained for the following departments:— 


=== Initial Mark-up Maintained Mark-up 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
RUEMIGURG Nee Ge se ee me A 91.9 to 27.8 37 
Mens Clathinetid (Mert TON Aah ft 78.3 to 20.7 39 
Woemmn/!s}Ready-to-Weartss:. ie hans 95.2) toy Le 37 
WioMenisishOeSi a a uke 64.4 to 28.5 mark-down 41 


In the case of Women’s shoes three examples of loss leaders were observed 
where initial laid-down costs were $1.05, $1.21 and $1.26, the goods each being 
priced to sell at 88 cents. This is the only example of a loss leader noted in 
the investigation of this company. 


Wages: 

Store hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. six days a week, with 14 hours for lunch, 
making a 464 hour week. Overtime is paid at regular rates and no reduction 
from wages is made for regular or religious holidays upon which the store is 
closed. Managers and Assistant Managers get 20 per cent and other employees 
10 per cent discount on substantially all purchases for their own use. In the 
last year Managers got 14 days’ holiday with pay one day at a time, while in 
previous years they received two weeks. Other employees up until the last 
year, when no holidays were given, received one week with pay and one week 
without pay. 

By payment of 15 cents per week each employee is entitled to free medical 
attention of all kinds. A doctor retained by the company is in the store from 
9 to 10 every morning for the purpose of attending to employees, and he also 
goes to the homes of employees off through sickness or accident. Regular 
employees are entitled to be paid for one full week of sickness in each year and 
this is extended in the case of each employee by one week for each year of 
service with the company. A considerable number of temporary employees are 
on the payroll, the large number being due to the company’s policy of not 
considering an employee regular until completion of six months’ service, and of 
the policy in the past few years of endeavouring to spread out temporary help 
to as many of those needing the wages as possible. 

Two wage cuts of 10 per cent each went into effect in March, 1932, and May, 
1933, but these did not affect employees earning less than $12 a week, nor did 
it reduce the wages of any employee to less than $12 a week. In addition, 
married men and many others earning $12 a week were not cut and in effect 
the last 10 per cent cut worked out to about 5 per cent reduction in the total 
Easeolt rather than 10 per cent. Married men get a minimum of $18 per 
week. 

Regular employment in January of the last three years has dropped from 
336 to 316 to 310, while during the same times temporary help has fluctuated 
from 250 to 174 to 228. Of 311 regular employees in a certain payroll of 
January, 1934, 137 were men and 174 were women, and an analysis of the 
records indicated that these 311 fell into the following categories:— 


SUD TANGO Veloce eer oe ey ee an ni RE oye SN 123 
iBetweenksl2 andeslores.. | 4 ameoeaee toa he he chor | abt tie 178 
BeloweG 2 sacee sorter eye ce ee SPS ee OT 10 


Those in the latter category, however, consist for the most part of regular 
employees working on part time through sickness, or in three cases of the same 
employee working in different departments and shown on the records of each as 
working at half his or her actual weekly rate. 

Then, there is a summary regarding the Dupuis Fréres Limitée, which gives 
the same information, all of which is taken from the evidence that has been 
filed. 
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MEMORANDUM RE: DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


History and Organization: 


The company has been in business since 1868 having been operated as a 
partnership until 1907. In that year the company was incorporated under 
Federal Charter which was continued until 1921 when the company was 
reorganized and a Provincial Charter was obtained, with authorized capital of 
20,000 shares of 8 per cent Cumulative Preferred stock, redeemable in 1936, and 
20,000 shares of Common stock, each of $100 par value. In December, 1933, 
Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained by which the status of the 
Preferred shares, of which 13,442 remained outstanding, was altered in certain 
respects affecting dividends and the redeemable feature. These Preferred shares 
are widely held throughout the Province of Quebec, while the Common stock, 
except for qualifying Directors’ shares, is all held by the President of the 
company. 

A retail store and mail order business, the latter having been commenced 
in 1928, are operated in the City of Montreal, catering principally to French- 
speaking custom. A mail order catalogue is issued in both languages, but no 
outlets are maintained outside of the City of Montreal. 


Financial Position: 


Balance Sheet shows total Assets of $5,559,576.73, there having veen very 
little change in total Assets in the past ten years. Merchandise Inventory is 
carried at $716,000, having shown a continuous decline in value since the peak 
year of 1928 when it reached a figure of $1,767,000. Sinking Fund investments, 
which consist of Preferred stock bought for redemption, now stand at $251,300. 
Land and Buildings stand at $2,133,000, the lowest figure in the last ten years, 
while Depreciation Reserve has increased from $24,760 to $187,681. Goodwill 
remains on the books at an amount of $1,239,920. Surplus stands at $652,000, 
the lowest figure in ten years, the peak having been in the year 1930 when it 
reached $984,000, while in 1925 it was $908,000. 


Operating Results: 
These have been as follows:— 


Store Only Sales Gross Profit Expenses Net Profit 

S| ctst Si) cts: $77 cts. $ cts. 
LODHI eae ERAS RA Bel SSE See ere 4,784, 258.89 1,457,339 .45 1, 296,113.98 161, 225.47 
NOQ6Se.8: BF. Ge! . HL. TES 5, 242,722.97 1,646, 150.91 1,506,422 .42 139, 728 .49 
AMY Apa ct ae, sR Renee i, iC nate eh erst. 5,868,718 .05 We TBEE. WD Ales 1,606, 631.89 127, 490.28 
ORS ee ae: heen ee Tarn 5, 069, 352 .98 1, 604, 549 .22 1,456, 829.76 147,719.46 
OO iy ease ps ean he tenn pean ne Cnn 4,619,874.96 1,499, 534.72 1,313, 142.89 186, 391.83 
TOO 8 a a eho peal ee caep pea eae a aa 4,485, 324.84 1,425, 523.74 1, 286, 234.78 139, 288 .96 
dD Lae acca ale Ma Ur Ay LS 4, 212,917.98 1,424, 369.40 1, 265,876.92 158, 492.48 
VOBQT BILE IEEE. OI LE . SEUSIE kt ae ee 4,111,390 .99 1,390, 627.24 THF10; Siv250 180,109.74 
M933. . Thayne. cep eek es RE 3,502, 192.16 1,180, 437.77 1,108, 494.75 71,943.02 
AOR Y ae tae aE ae a eee ASN a a igi 3,528,471.41 1,138,998 .32 1,039, 294.74 99, 703 .58 

Mail Order Sales Gross Profit Expenses Net Loss 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

OD ese eee Aas, alae ea ay 1, 799,775.54 521, 22040 531,020.45 9,792.70 
TE 12) ars Saray asia ceed a a Us an SY ice al 2,109, 542.50 686,317.31 739,072.51 52,755.20 
1980. 2 t3 SSE). GeV Oe ed: Se eee 2,302,318 .27 736, 744.78 742,652.37 §.907.59 
LOB TE res, see Se eee 2,042,821.14 622,902.94 764,775.58 141,872.64 
EB Ya reer Sete ene me meee aoe 2,056, 130.22 673,045.54 711,043.85 37,998 .32 
1983 0S TED SOF Eh es eae 1,400, 039.60 476,047.71 545,537.29 69,489.58 
LOS 4380 tN Bee acer: at 1,048, 632.35 340,419.56 408, 969.64 68,550.08 
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The percentage of gross profit to cost of sales, usually referred to as main- 
tained mark-up, for the whole store was 53-7 per ‘cent while for the mail order 
division it was 56-60 per cent. 


Examples of price spreads were obtained for the following departments:— 


— : Initial Mark-up Maintained Mark-up 
Of the Store— % % % 
IMenisishOes terri rst eos ccc cles s From 119 to 29 53 
Men’s overalls and work shirts.............. 1G sto) 19 50.9 
MRO CUGOM ee en ren ieee Nein ec oa. se at io) ct 44.6 
Wiomentsrndenwean silicic. geet cc es. Soe t3Oe ton +4 47.4 
Womentsishoesis. 25.9 wee Oe. oe Sass 120.6 tor 17. 49 
Mail Order— 
Ladies’ sweaters and dresses................ eee 101.5: to.26 47.9 
e 
Wages 


The regular week is 50 hours; overtime is paid at regular rates; and one 
week’s holiday each year is allowed to all employees who have been with the 
company over one year All employees make a contribution for sickness insur- 
ance to the Catholic Syndicate which is under the management of their own 
representatives and to which the company also contributes from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per annum. 


During the week of 10th January, 1934, there were 785 regular employees, 
exclusive of managers and executives, of which 325 were men and 460 were 
women. Of the 325 men 136 were receiving $18 and over; 56 were receiving 
between $15 and $18; 46 were receiving between $12 and $15; 43 were receiving 
between $8 to $12; and 44 were receiving less than $8. Of the 460 women, 7 were 
receiving over $18; 27 were receiving between $15 and $18; 34 were receiving 
between $12 and $15; 299 were receiving between $8 and $12; and 103 were 
receiving less than $8. 


Then, there is a similar statement in regard to Henry Morgan and Company 
Limited. In this connection the committee will understand, as I explained, when 
we put it in, we did not make this investigation. This is taken from the informa- 
tion supplied us by Creak, Cushing, Hodgson, Montreal. 


MEMORANDUM RE HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 
(Based on information supplied by Creak, Cushing & Hodgson, C.A.) 


This Company is owned and operated by the Morgan family by whom it 
was started in the last century. 
Wholly owned subsidiaries consist of: 


1. The Morgan Trust Company, which acts as collection agent for goods 
sold by the store on the deferred payment plan; operates a storage department; 
and administers a few private estates. 

2. Morgan Realties Limited, which owns the store and leases it to the 
operating company, who pay rental for the use of it. It also owns and adminis- 
ters certain other real estate. 


3. Dominion Motor Car Company, which paints and repairs motor cars. 


A factory is operated a short distance from the store, its output consisting 
of painting and decorating, polishing of furniture and floors, upholstery and 
curtain making, carpet making and laying, carpet cleaning and washing, cabinet 
and furniture making to order, ‘and electrical and plumbing work. 
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Sales, expenses and net profits for the past 10 years have been as follows 
(See page 4):— 


$ 
Gross profit in:the past year amounteditos pi. anes Benue 1,374,000 
Cost of sales. 0... ol, ey eee en ee Te ene neni 3,195,000 
ae % 
Percentage of maintained mark-up over the whole store...................-. 43 
Examples of price spreads submitted were as follows:— 
Maintained 
SPREAD compared to Gross Prorit 
% % % 
Men‘s} Clothing (24. 0 0G h eae ee eee 93.6 down to 3.3 42 
Hurniture Department's... 626. i ee 154.3 down to 41 o2e2, 
Women's! Shoes. .2 7 as ouch ee ye ee ee 122 downto38.9 45.8 
Women's Ready-to-Wear...) ee 146.8 down to 20 é 
Coats-and Suits ee ere re ee 43.2 
Dresses. 22s ic 3 vcs he since aed oR cle acs Veen ny Te ote ree 21.4 


Consignments are not a large factor although they have grown from 
$55,553 in the year ending January, 1930, to $82,286 in the 11 months ending 
31st December, 1933, the inventory of such goods held at that latter date being 
$32,864.51. 

Newspaper lineage has shown a slight decrease in the last five years, having 
dropped from 2,583,000 lines in 1930 to 2,431,000 lines-in the year ending 31st 
January, 1934. 

Schedule No. 6 outlines the general conditions of employment. An 
employees’ Benefit Fund is maintained to which a share of profits when earned 
is credited, and in addition a bonus ledger is maintained to which a share of 
profits is credited, each employee being entitled to draw the amount standing to 
his credit, one-third after 7 years’ service, two-thirds after 14 years’ service, 
and the final amount after 21 years’ service. The last credit, which was in 
1929, amounted to nearly $58,000. In addition a cash bonus is paid in profitable 
times, the last distribution being in 1930, which amounted to approximately 
$63,000. Employees are allowed 20 per cent discount on all purchases. 

Employees are entitled to one week’s holiday per annum with full pay 
after six months’ service, and two weeks after one year’s service. Half pay is 
paid for sick leave up to one month and doctor’s services and medicine are 
provided free. 

The two Schedules marked No. 1 show a classification of Sales Clerks’ 
wages, the first being for males and the second for females:— 


November | November | November 
1930 1932 1933 

Total Male Sales Clerks: 335.2055. 268 eee ee ee 211 167 187 
Of these totals those receiving: 

Under $35 per’ monthiwerets 2. ie. eee ee eee. ones ee 7 7 6 

WUnder,$50.per month were: a} excuse. « foal oe seriae cee nae 25 29 26 

Under $80jpersmonth weres ve ee eee 46 62 73 

Total Female Sales:'Clerks: <2 720.7 20 0n ob cee ce oe eee : 392 303 407 
Of these totals those receiving: 

Winder $35,per month’ were) swe ee a ae eee ee 40 69 112 

Under, $50 per} month were! ./)4: Ac ete See ae ge 152 208 262 

Under $80:per month weres:040. 0.) oe eee eee ae 322 282 *371 


*91% of the 407 females employed. 


The two Schedules marked No. 2 show the same information in respect to 
Expense wages:— 
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pill Laks November | November | November 
1930 1932 1933 

ARotalimenvemployedes ft We 2s ewes Bek a Bee 253 286 294 
ECeIMINCIMGeL SoD NDeE MONG ls ce we ee ee le, 64 45 43 
IeECeiving Under so) Men Mon. HO ben ©. 1 OG ka ee | 85 67 73 
Receivine under ss0ipen month) oe wee .e. 1a ee es oly: 228 Palit 218 
Motaliiemales employed tie. tf au Re Oh ON eat Fie 293 242 263 
eceiane INderisso Pea Months ee nee | Any ph 2 184 GY/ 184 
Receiving under s50 per month eee cee tb... 08k B00. P8F eS. 224 201 226 
Recenvinewndenss0 penmontheed tie. bee 2 ©. GaP Nee eee Oe 273 231 *254 


*96% of all females employed. 


The following table shows the number and salaries of Department Man- 
agers and Executives for the years in question:— 


1930 1932 1933 


Number | Salary Number | Salary Number | Salary 


$7 + cts: $ cts. $. cts. 
Department Managers............ 33 | 137,948.17 B43), |) JOA, Giop) 31) 36 111, 265277 
Average 4,180.25 | Average 3,410.98 | Average 3,090.71 
IBIRECUUIVIES Ie Scher etstctesatler se tercrare 8 | 98,700.00 Tal Otel 6 44, 678.25 


Average | 11,712.50 | Average 8,202.54 | Average 7,446.38 


Number of employees as at Ist November each year and wages paid for 
the first week in November have been as follows:— 


— 1930 1932 1933 
NiimlbperOteeimmnlOvyecse.¢. 6 oe ee pee ee ee ad oe 1,428 1,147 1,260 
cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Rieirce puidet Moe Si ht a OER ius MOREE 2) UO df 10,930.88 | 7,093.08 7,041.23 


In October, 1931, a cut of 10 per cent was made on all salaries, including 
Executive Officers and Directors, but excluding juniors. On 1st May, 1932, a 
further cut ranging from 5 per cent to 10 per cent was made on senior staff, 
Executive Officers and Directors. 

There are 51 employees with over 21 years’ service, 15 employees with over 
30 years’ service; and 7 employees with over 40 years’ service; all of whom are 
drawing annually their share of the interest on the superannuation fund. From 
this fund $174,000 has been paid out to employees in the last 10 years. 

The earnings of over $2,000,000 for the last 10 years were distributed as 
follows:— 


% 
Aa) GlanjNCNAREHe ooo Coon buono Goods Sod 0 one yenos Honea rye mne Heras Rey rey nena 38.8 
APY) |] DRACO, ADB SBN DUR HE GOES UOGD 06 6 SRO Dis Ce SNH Behan i rin Aint. Gtegea Varieaiaes iuied 12.8 
lin Gliviiolemne leis i eee ee aes Fou Gob cee Ge CEES G LRan ons cre iC o/c gels Soe ercrerc rian Was menn mre 38.6 
TRACT EIS dia SAIN S Sipig ns OO GOO CCl CIEL CMG EOerel EEL at PCE ete ed Coens, rh ol 9.8 
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— Sales Gross Profit Expenses ee ae 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
12: Ce ath hae Siabeme Ue SUN. a. §, 921,862.00 1,974,991.00 1,652,820.00 322,171.00 
TOD cies yc 0k 2 rer: (Fee. ae Am ecu 6,446, 416.00 2,066, 558.00 1,748, 186.00 318,372.00 
1 PGR eRe STG Aimy MIE Ue elas Bc 7,813,455.00 2,459, 409.00 1,971,573.00 487,836.00 
OD OS RE hs ete Meat teas ite 8, 684,910.00 2,843,588 .00 2,315,918 .00 527,670.00 
118 74S ree ara eee 5 i MCR nes gr | dae 9,489, 942.00 3,195, 134.00 2,584, 761.00 610,373.00 
Oe ie Re RINE aes AG eae are 9, 652,542.00 3, 189,366.00 2,696,089 .00 493,277.00 
NOS Oe sie ino ree i Cree cea sae a 8, 368,465.00 2,766, 728 .00 2,620,903 .00 145,825.00 
gS 3 We a SRE OE NE CSU RA RCI 8 6,400, 726.00 2,237, 547.00 2,275, 185.00 37,635.00 
RPE Ben oe en Sic ied oc sanyo 4,797,314.00 1,500, 451.00 2,010, 042.00 509,591.00 
TOSS CLEMMOS eek sional nae 4,835, 803.00 1,492, 369.00 1,787, 345.00 294,976.00 


Then there were two or three questions we were requested to answer; one 
was in regard to the executive salaries of the Dupuis Freres business, and so 
as the record may be complete, I am filing a statement for ten years, showing 
the number of executives, the total salaries paid to them, the average as well 
over the five, and the number of employees side by side, so that the committee 


can study them if they wish to. 


Henry Morgan Company, also as requested. 


DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


Then there is similar information in regard to 


Executives Employees 
4 Wages 
Year not 
Total Average : o Average 
Number Salaries Salary Number angluding Wage 
sions 
$ $ $ $ 
DPA Re eens ee eran tea 5 72,000 14,400 827 661,021 799 
LOG ay. ss Soa RR ee ee oa 5 72,000 14,400 1,067 722,659 677 
1927: 5 Brerauiss Oe ee oe 5 79,200 15,840 1,040 753, 730 725 
1928.2 cwectanser stir es 5 79,200 15,840 821 704,341 854 
EG eR Rn SC eer ic ieee ee 5 79,200 15,840 755 700,917 928 
193053). 42s GaP ee 5 79,200 15,840 734 682,824 930 
NOSTS Re toda aoe cee ee 5 96,000 19,200 688 664, 088 965 
POSTS EN A ere. a Fase 0) 86,400 17,280 655 639, 602 976 
1983 db 0 Weis heen 5 73,440 14, 688 650 562,613 866 
TIGERY. Sea sie A esa Pe ENS 5 73,440 14, 688 661 534,533 809 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 
Executives Employees 
Year Average Average 
Number | Salary Bonus Remu- Number | Wages Bonus Remu- 
neration neration 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1924) 5 ae 8 67,200 36,000 LER) aa Bie 761,416 CONG use. eee 
1925 RS: 8 68, 200 36, 000 TSRO25 ee cy ee 848,145 G92) ee 
1926: 8 78,700 36,000 14,338 1,083} 889,867 74,593 890 
LOO Tee ees 8 74,700 36,000 13,838 1,252) 1,050, 231 81,411 904 
1928 ey carne 8 89, 700 42,000 16, 462 1,390] 1,157,853} 100,928 906 
1929 ease 8 89, 700 42,750 16,556 1,418] 1,245,720 97, 684 954 
LOO eke 8 89, 700 18, 000: 13,462 1,329} 1,243,389 44,919 970 
NO ST ee Sere 8 78,771 Nil 9,846 1,266} 1,104,087} Nil 872 
98D ee ae a 54,088) Nil USUAL. 1,130) 844,916} Nil 748 
1933 E55 Ske 6 41,708} Nil 6,951 1,154) 785,805} Nil 681 


*11 months. 
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Then before we come to the combined statements, I should like to touch 
upon the evidence given by Mr. Richardson in regard to the wages and salaries 
paid in Winnipeg. He explained, I think, that the Winnipeg summary was 
incomplete; it did not include the complete payroll, which he has since pre- 
pared, and I think it might be filed in the place of statement WW-1 in regard 
to the T. Eaton Company. It gives the picture complete, not half the picture 
as was filed in WW-1. If that could be filed instead of the other statement, or, 
rather than take the document out of the file, attach this one to it, and it would 
make a more complete statement. 

Q. WW-1 is in the record, and this will be WW-1A, and will be the cor- 
rected statement for WW-1. 


THE T. BATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF WAGES AND SALARIES Parp aT ALL WINNIPEG UNITS (EXCLUDING BONUSES) FOR THE YEARS 
1929 To 1933 INcLUSIVE 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
(50 Weeks) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SEUSS ae SS Fae eo Tae Co) ne age Eenrnt 1,427,000 | 1,359,000 | 1,186,000 | 1,056,000 968 , 000 
SoalCSPEIMNENSOS eee kee ee 974,000 910,000 810,000 724,000 668, 000 
Generali xpense ssc cst ie: Baga 4. 2,305,000 2,109, 000 1,850, 000 1,610,000 1,427,000 
NVOr ROOMS) cert ery.e ter ce tice agers 520,000 517,000 427,000 359, 000 310,000 
PIS CHORES ORR er steric es ei 792, 000 752, 000 638, 000 567, 000 507, 000 
MWatkOrdervn ye wack a ee 1,939,000 | 1,652,000 | 1,332,000 | 1,227,000 1,135,000 
PROUAM Ree ee gs 7,957,000 | 7,299,000 | 6,248,000 |} 5,543,000 5,015, 000 


I was requested to endeavour to put together the figures of the department 
stores, so as to give the committee a picture of the whole of the companies that 
were covered by us. A lot of figures have been put in, and it is a little con- 
fusing to a great many people as to what particular store is being dealt with 
and how it affects the picture as a whole, so I think it would be of use. I have 
only a few of these statements because I had to type them on short order. 

Q. This is a comparative statement of the combined assets and liabilities of 
all the companies?—A. Yes; it is not as complete as I should like to have it. 
In the time we had it was not possible to give all the information, but I would 
just like, with the permission of the committee, to file one or two statements 
supplemental to this, and amplify the information here. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE COMBINED ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES AND THEIR SUBSIDIARIES:—THE T. EATON CO., LIM- 
ITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY, HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, WOODWARDS 
STORES LIMITED, DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 
STORES, A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN AND co. LIMITED, AND 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE. 


Nore.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


-— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
SS ras $ $ $ $ ‘¥ $ $ 
ASSETS 
Cashvandebanke essa" 747 681 714 953 933 931 1,163 1, 292 1,796 
Ninwestienitssners eee 16,597} 19,614] 20,481] 17,760] 16,894) 15,008] 17,105) 16,105) 16,887 
Accounts Receivable (less 
TOSOHVES) hehe. Sere 8,487] 9,312] 12,220) 14,884) 18,514] 18,929) 16,759) 14,070) 13,792 
Merchandise Inventories..| 29,079} 32,089] 35,595} 438,735) 43,584] 39,540) 34,156] 31,609} 13,754 
54,910) 61,696} 69,010) 77,332) 79,925) 74,408} 69,183] 63,07€| 64,229 
Fixed Assets less reserves 
for depreciation (includ- 
ing appreciation through 
PAD DIAISAlS) eee hs eee 42,856] 55,592] 66,884) 79,872) 113,722) 124,533) 129,127) 128,154) 125, 445 
Investment in and advan- 
ces to Subsidiaries...... 2,499) (2, 5441 2405 oe Dos|. .4.ac0) 2 OF SlOl se aalol, A ole A Odey 
@thenassets 7 we 2,001 2,183 2,294 2,784 3, 083 3, 202 2,962 Ola, 2,690 
Goodwill ae Gye eee 2,460 2,460 2,460 2,160 2,160 2,298 2,160 2,160 2,160 
105,096] 124,475] 143,053] 165,706} 203,225] 208,320] 207,747} 200,419} 199, 197 
LIABILITIES 
Bank loans and overdrafts 4,899 7,369 Gy282| 7 1A S2U TE AZ 390) 10) 5,929 4,496 
Accounts bay ables sna 11,462] 14,589) 14,665] 16,686] 16,896] 14,412) 14,223) 13,439) 14,862 
Customers’ and Employ- 
ees’ Deposit Accounts...| 14,264] 10,882] 11,907} 18,760) 12,624] 11,944} 10,820) 10,109} 9,530 
30,625] 32,840] 32,854] 42,767} 40,992) 38,286) 35,214] 29,477) 28,888 
IMont@acesesis sous she 2,860), 5,657) 6,714). 6,721), = 655921 ye08) 441) aoS fol ma S40|m W625 
Retirement and Profit- 
Sharing: Hunds 9355: 2-2 2,599] 2,870) 2,996} 3,396) 3,456) 3,784) 3,495) 3,682) 3,646 
Bonds and Debentures....| 12,298] 16,793] 17,294] 17,687) 34,204] 35,686) 35,032) 34,677] 33,920 
48,382] 58,160] 59,858] 70,571) 85,244) 86,197) 81,916] 75,681] 74,077 
Capitalee in. aise ceo sas 26,581] 30,867] 40,829] 47,786} 66,077) 70,788) 79,308} 78,950) 78,764 
Surplus and Free Reserves| 30,133 35,448] 42,366] 47,349] 51,904) 51,335) 46,523] 45,788) 46,356 
105,096] 124,475] 143,053] 165,706] 203,225) 208,320) 207,747) 200,419) 199, 197 
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INVESTMENTS FOR THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COM- 
PANY LIMITED, HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY, WOODWARDS STORES LIMITED, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT STORES, 
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FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN AND CO. LIMITED, AND DUPUIS FRERES 
LIMITEE (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Nore.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1931 


1933: 


Current assets less Current 
levabilities, ee. pee ey 

Fixed Assets less Reserves 
for Depreciation. . 

Prepaid Charges and other 
PNGSE CSI oo 


Total Assets less Current 
Hrabilities Pet. aah eek. 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, De- 
bentures, Mortgages, 
Advances from Head 
Office, Preferred and 
Common Share Capital, 
Ane SUGDIUS: = fe. 


Motal Sales: fF Ee h... 


Approximate Net Profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation and interest 
and debentures held by 
employees, but before 
interest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
and! dividends: =... .- 


$ 
26, 636 
59, 562 


1, 654 
920 


$ 
33, 794 
70, 695 


1,794 
920 


$ 
31,850 
83, 604 


3,097 
920 


$ 
37,119 
116,865 


3,807 
920 


$ 
30,570 
133, 074 


4,217 
920 


29,939 
132, 249 


4,009 
920 


$ 
31, 683 
129, 788 


4,232 
920 


88,772 


107, 203 


119,471 


72,000 


88,772 


248 , 467 


8, 898 


268,768 


11,095 


107, 203 


295, 602 


12,689 


119,471 


339, 878 


158,709 


158, 708 


166,175 


‘166, 175 


168,781 


168,781 


167,117 


167,117 


166, 623 


282, 144 


235,830 


12, 400 


359, 199 


9,965 


329,143 


589 


1,014 


227,313 


3,782 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL PROFITS AND SALES TO TOTAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Nors.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


=== 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


come) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Current Assets less Cur- 
rent Inabilities..:...:..1]/ 20,363) 25,293) 30:237) 26.78 3i)304))26,909)) 24.06n) 25.040) 268205 
Fixed Assets less Reserve 
for Depreciation........ 33,728] 43,970) 54,728} 67,417] 99,702! 111,087] 110,966] 110,272) 107,793 
Prepaid Charges and other 
INSSEbS har nee Honey 1,082 1,180 so 2,538 3,179 oe 200 3,563 3,423 313) 


Total Assets less Current 
iaoilities. te 2. aa. . 55,173] 70,443] 86,302] 96,786} 134,185] 141,272] 138,596] 137,637] 137,511 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, Deben- 
tures, Mortgages, Ad- 
vances from Head Office 
Preferred and Common 
Share Capital, and Sur- 
DUS! Py ER ea 55,173) 70,443] 86,302] 96,786] 134,185) 141,272) 138,596] 137,637) 137,511 


Total Sales...............] 216,583) 231,595} 251,582) 291,109} 309,367) 282,821] 242,436) 199,683} 192,140 


Approximate Net Profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation and interest 
and debentures held by 
employees, but before 
interest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
and. dividends. he. 2a. 7,659] 9,534) 10,761 Ses (aoogles ovo4e) © A Goole. 1. O92) oyat2 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL PROFITS AND SALES TO TOTAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR WOODWARDS STORES LIMITED, DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, 
ARMY & NAVY DEPARTMENT STORES, A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN 
AND CO. LIMITED, AND DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Norr.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Current Assets less Cur- 

Tent Wiabiligese. 9. se 2,375 1,343 3), OY) 5,019 5,815 6,175 6, 503 5,997 5,478 
Fixed Assets less Reserves 

for Depreciation. . Ne 185 140 15,592) 15S96) 16.187 Wie Ole Ass Oe OSes O77 eeeleOO5 
Prepaid Charges and other 

INSREUBS Sk mets ak ee ee 391 474 457 559 628 676 654 586 719 
Goodwill: hee ee 920 920 920) 920 920 920 920) 920 920 


Total Assets less Current 
Miabilitiest.ee a. ee 16,827} 18,329] 20,901] 22,685} 24,524) 24,903) 30,185) 29,480) 29,112 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, Deben- 
tures, Mortgages, Pre- 
ferred and Common 
Share Capital and Sur- 
DIUSH  Seeeisee Ce seen 16,827| 18,329] 20,901) 22,685} 24,524) 24,903] 30,185] 29,480) 29,112 


Total Sales...............] 31,684] 37,178] 44,020] 48,769} 49,832) 46,322) 39,708) 36,137) 35,173 


Approximate net profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation but befor in 
terest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
andedividends:22 2405) 1, 239 1,561 1,928 2,629 2,626 1,475) 1,063 83 570 
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The first statement that you have is nine department stores, exclusive of 
Ogilvy’s, which formed such a small part of the picture. This is a picture of 
the nine department stores investigated by us, and it gives the total of the 
assets divided conveniently into the cash group, into the investment group, 
into the accounts, debtors, inventories— 

Q. That is the fixed assets?—A. Shown in one group. 

Q. In thousands of dollars?—-A. All in thousands of dollars. 

Q. The cash position in 1925, we will say, is $747,000?—A. $747,000, yes. 
The investment group, that is investments and advances to subsidiaries, other 
assets of various kinds like deferred charges and so on, and goodwill. Then, 
we have liabilities. We have divided them into three main groups. The first 
group are those payable to creditors, as it is generally understood, immediately 
demandable. Then, follow liabilities like mortgages and bonds held by the 
public and debentures, as in the case of one company held by employees, retire- 
ment and profit-sharing funds, and then it shows capital and the surplus and 
free reserves, the last item in the last group. 

Q. Then the next statement?—A. Unfortunately our stenographic staff fell 
down on this one, before the committee met this afternoon, but I can file with 
you a pen copy, and have it typewritten and attached to the last one. I had it 
written out a second time. The second statement is a statement from this state- 
ment on the file of exhibits in connection with the various department stores 
investigated, and it shows the relationship of the profits and the sales to the 
assets and to the capital investment of the nine department stores. 


The Cuairman: These are in thousands of dollars? 


The Witness: These are all in thousands of dollars; and while I would not 
at this juncture like to draw a final conclusion from this, there are some inter- 
esting features, as you will note the growth of the assets from 1925. These are 
net assets, but I might explain these are assets after liabilities. 

Q. Where is that?—A. At the end of the first group on the left-hand side, 
total assets less current liabilities. You see the growth of assets from $72,000,000 
to a peak of $168,000,000, which is, of course, represented by the investment of 
the shareholders and the investment of the public. It shows the sales which 
have grown from $248,000,000 to a peak of $359,000,000, and it shows below the 
profits. These are all the companies combined. 

Q. That will be put in?—A. I will see it is put in its place, as the second 
statement in this group. 

Q. That goes in as the second page. Then the next?—A. The statement 
following that, the next one in line, is the relationship of total profits and sales 
to the total assets and capital investment of the three major stores only, the T. 
Eaton Company, Limited, the Robert Simpson Company, Limited, and the 
Hudson Company. It is arranged in exactly the same way, but it is of the 
three big stores instead of the group of ten. The statement immediately follow- 
ing that again gives the same information in regard to the six smaller stores, 
and the figures are arranged in exactly the same way. 

The next statement is a statement of the combined total sales and the total 
operating results of the companies, which comprise 22 department stores and 
mail order warehouses. That is all those combined out of the group of 9. 

Q. The 9 operate 22 department stores and mail order houses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. This shows the sales complete, and then it shows the sales— 
we didn’t take the sales for the whole of the 22 department stores in the second 
portion of the statement because they were not readily available in some of the 
smaller units. We took the sales of the 17 larger units; they have mail order 
warehouses; and we show there what is commonly known as the dollar sales 
value, that is the dollars of sales. We start off with the sales and work down 
through it, showing the cost of sales, the gross profit, both on cost of sales and 
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on sales, and the net profit. That shows you, amongst other things, the oper- 
ating expenses of these units as a whole, divided in the first half by stores and 
in the second part by mail order warehouses. I would like to just say in regard 
to this statement that, of course, it should be remembered in studying it and 
drawing any conclusions from it, that the figures are predominated and must be 
so by the largest of the organizations, and to that extent the percentages are not 
wholly reliable as to the business of the department stores throughout Canada. 

Q. Of each of them?—A. Yes, of each of them. Because when one com- 
pany has a much larger business than most of the other companies, naturally 
its figures and its precentages will predominate the whole. But it is interesting 
in the light of the information that has been given in regard to all the depart- 
ment stores; and is as a unit of department stores throughout Canada comparable 
to those statements of sales and expenses which have been given individually in 
regard to each of the separate department stores. 


Q. Yes?—A. Then the next statement is the break-up of that last statement, 
but divided by territories to show the sales, cost of sales, profits and the per- 
centages as I have described in the last one, separated as to Toronto and Mont- 
real, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. That means separated as to the business eman- 
ating primarily from those four centres. It does not mean only goods sold in 
Toronto, but the business which is conducted through the central office. 

Q. That would include the mail order business operated from Toronto, 
would it not?—A. No. 


Q. Or Montreal?—A. The stores. 
Q. Just the stores?—A. Yes. 


Q. It is not the mail order?—A. No, the mail order is not included in this 
statement. 


Q. This is the store business?—A. Yes. 


Q. In that connection, would it include the store business of the subsidiaries 
like Canadian Department Stores?—A. No, it is just the main stores. 

Q. Just the main stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am sure the committee appreciate the completeness of these reports 
and summaries?—A. I might say there, Mr. Sommerville—as I perhaps may not 
be again before the committee or only at a later date if there is anything we have 
to explain—I don’t want to leave the committee with any misunderstanding as 
to how these percentages could be used or compared with others. I wanted to 
explain this point without taking up too much time. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This is the gross profit?—A. The profit and the expenses. I am speaking 
particularly of the expenses and the gross profit; that they are, as I said, com- 
parable with individual statements that we have filed for department stores. I 
would not like them to be used as wholly comparable to individual retailers’ 
figures, because the business of department stores is carried out quite differently. 
There, as we have seen in the case of the larger stores, there are the head office 
expenses which are included in the departmental stores as a percentage and 
charged against the department stores, based upon the costs of running the 
establishment as a whole. But some of these expenses would not be included in 
the case of the smaller retailer. For instance, in the larger stores they include 
head office interest charge, and they provide for executives’ remuneration and so 
on which is borne by head office as a percentage charged against the operations. 
They show, in other words, the expenses which the operating units are expected 
to meet, and certain other expenses that are borne by the head office organization 
as a whole. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Apart from what are shown here?—A. Yes, although the majority of the 
expenses are included. But they are not wholly comparable with the inde- 
pendent retailer. It would need greater study to get them quite in that line. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Thank you, Mr. Nash. 


The witness retired. 


Lreonarp W. Fraser, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, at the request of the committee you made an inquiry into 
conditions in the fishing industry in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have prepared an interim report for the committee in connection 
with that inquiry?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. Fraser’s report printed in full in appendix to this day’s record.) 

Q. I would like you, if you would be good enough, to tell us just how 
extensive this inquiry was?—A. The course and scope of the inquiry are set out 
fully in the report. The following cities, towns and villages were visited in the 
province of Nova Scotia: Halifax, Digby— 

Q. Perhaps you can just give us the number?—A. Yes, there were 22 cities, 
towns and villages visited in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Q. Twenty-two cities, towns and villages, fishing communities in Nova 
Scotia, visited?—-A. They were not all fishing villages. Two points had refer- 
ence only to retail markets. 

Q. Yes?—A. In New Brunswick 13 fishing communities were visited. 

Q. Yes?—A. In Nova Scotia conferences were held with officials of 29 com- 
panies or dealers. 

Q. Yes?—A. In New Brunswick, 13 dealers and companies were investi- 
gated. 

Q. Yes?—A. The investigation also involved ten wholesale companies in 
the cities of Toronto and Montreal, while during the course of the inquiry 
twenty-six retail firms wete investigated. 

Q. Mostly in outlets at Montreal, Toronto?—A. Montreal, Toronto. 

Q. Saint John and Ottawa?—A. Halifax and Sydney. 

@. Then in the course of your inquiry you visited individual fishermen? 
A. I had conferences, or perhaps I should say interviews, with several hundred 
fishermen at the points I have already mentioned in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; and delegations of representative fishermen conferred with your investi- 
gator at Canso, l’Archiveque, St. Peters, North Sydney and Arichat. Public 
meetings of fishermen were held at Glace Bay in Nova Scotia and at Wilson’s 
Beach, Grand Harbour, and Lords Cove, in the province of New Brunswick. 
In addition to these conferences with fishermen, your investigator had a large 
number of conferences with individuals indirectly interested in the industry, 
including members of parliament, local and provincial. 

Q. Then you submitted certain questionnaires?—A. Yes, a great deal of 
the information required by the committee involved the preparation of a state- 
ment of record covering the period of the last five years. Complete question- 
naires were submitted to twenty-one companies. 

Q. Companies engaged in the handling of fish?—-A. Yes. I might say that 
these questionnaires included such information as a complete analysis of the 
company’s operating and production costs, copies of operating and trading 
accounts, profit and loss statements, balance sheets, earnings of the fishermen, 
statements indicating the spread in price arising in connection with the fish, 
and many other relative matters. 
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Q. Yes?—A. In the case of certain companies it was found unnecessary to 
submit a complete questionnaire to them, and limited questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to nineteen companies. 

Q. Yes. Then the full replies to those questionnaires have not all yet been 
received or gathered together?—A. That is true. 

Q. They will be filed later?—A. Yes. That is especially true as affecting 
the questionnaires submitted to firms at Toronto and Montreal. They have 
not had an opportunity, but I desire to advise the committee they are doing so 
as expeditiously as circumstances will permit. 

Q. You are submitting also a supplementary statement made by the fisher- 
men?—A. Yes, the supplementary statement is a record of the views expressed 
through these interviews I have outlined. 

Q. What do you find is the general position of the industry; just come to 
the question of the general position of the fishermen themselves?—A. Might 
I answer that by reading from this interim report? 

Q. Yes, Mr. Fraser?—A. The information secured will place before the 
committee the serious conditions that exist in the fishing industry, conditions 
that are adverse to the welfare of the fisherman and to the advancement and 
development of the industry as a whole. This industry was the subject of 
investigation by a royal commission in 1927, and the information contained 
in the report of that commission is available for the Committee. A report on 
the marking of Canadian fish was prepared in 1932 by Cockfield Brown & 
Company Limited and submitted to the Minister of Fisheries. It is unfor- 
tunately true that general conditions in the industry have not improved 
since 1927, with the result that the present situation and certainly the position 
of the individual fisherman is less favourable than was the case at the time of 
the investigation by the Royal Commission, The circumstances which have 
given rise to this further decline have to a large extent been world wide, and 
have affected all industry, but 1t must not be overlooked that the effect has 
been most serious in connection with the fisheries, due to the fact that difficult 
problems retarded the development of that industry even in years when other 
industries were enjoying periods of rapid expansion. 

Q. The total value of fish has declined from nineteen million in 1926 to 
ten million in 1933?—-A. Yes. These are the figures for the Eastern division 
as supplied by the Department of Fisheries. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. What about the catch, has the catch been as large as formerly, or 
is the reduction in volume partly due to a shortage in the catch?—A. The 
reduction in the figures is partly due to the reduction in the catch. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Partly to the reduction in the catch, and partly to the fall in prices?— 
Re tix culy- 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And the reduction in the catch is partly due to the fact that there were 
fewer fishermen going out?—A. Very true. 

Q. Yes?—A. Your investigators received information as to alleged unfair 
methods of competition existing within the fishing industry, and this is elabo- 
rated in some detail in a subsequent paragraph. While much effort has been 
made in recent years to place the industry upon a sounder basis, your investi- 
gator believes that the committee will be impressed with the present lack of 
reasonable co-ordination within the fishing industry, as a result of which a form 
of competition has been made possible that has, in many instances, not only 
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prevented fishermen from making a livelihood, but has in some cases made 1t 
possible for some companies to receive a return from the money invested. 

Q. What do you say as to the general position of the fishermen?—A. To 
my mind, reading from the report, the individual fisherman must be recognized 
as the primary producer of this industry. Limitations imposed by the nature 
of the industry have placed this producer in an unusual position by reason of 
the fact that he has little or no bargaining power. The fisherman must do 
one of two things with his catech—he must either sell it fresh to a distributing 
company or dealer, or he must salt or otherwise process it. If fish is sold fresh 
it is highly perishable and must be disposed of at once, and since there is usually 
only one company or dealer accessible in any locality the fisherman must 
accept whatever price he is offered by that dealer. 

Q. In the fishing village there is just one dealer that buys fish?—A. That 
is usually the case. If the fish is salted the producer must dispose of it to one 
or several dealers at a price usually agreed upon by these dealers. The fisher- 
man is, therefore, to a very large extent deprived of all “bargaining power,’ 
and is forced to sell his fish for whatever price he is offered. 

While your investigator has found many instances where companies and 
dealers have treated the individual fisherman with fairness, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that in many other cases the fishermen have been forced to accept a price 
substantially below what they should have received, or what the purchaser of 
the fish could reasonably have paid. 

Existing conditions within the fishing industry have given rise to a situation 
in Eastern Nova Scotia where at many points fishermen have found it impossible 
to dispose of their catch at any price, and evidence will be submitted to the 
Committee that in numerous instances fish has been sold by the fishermen at 
a price that did not cover the cost of gasoline and bait. 

A survey by the Committee of the income of fishermen at different points in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will disclose that in most locations the primary 
producer has not been earning sufficient to provide adequately for food and 
clothing for himself and his family. In only a few communities has the revenue 
of the average fisherman been sufficient to allow any provision for the renewal 
of fishing gear and boats, etc. 

Information to be submitted to the Committee will disclose that the net 
income of the average shore fisherman in 1933, being what was left to him after 
deducting cost of gasoline and bait was as follows:— 

Q. These are at the various fishing centres?—A. Yes. 

(. And these are the earnings of the fishermen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to get this you interviewed a number of fishermen?—A. A very 
large number. 

Q. And checked up with fish companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are after the cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is the result of your full enquiry at each of these places as the 
income of the average fisherman?—A. Perhaps I should say that I found uni- 
formly at the points visited that the companies would set the incomes of the 
fishermen at a figure considerably higher than that set by the fishermen them- 
selves, and in so far as I have been able to I have reconciled these two phases. 

Q. Yes, but these figures set by the companies do not exceed the amount 
set by the men by more than $25 or $50?—A. No. 

Q. All right?—A. At Shelburne $300. 

Q. $300 is the net income of the average shore fisherman in 1933?—A. 
After he has paid the cost of gasoline and bait. At Lockeport it was $300, at 
Liverpool it was $275, at Lunenburg it was $300; these are points in western 
Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Is that one man’s income?—A. Yes, that is one man’s income, 


= 
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By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is that clear of everything, his net income?—A. That is his net income 
after he has paid for his gasoline and bait. 
Q. And that allows him nothing for depreciation on his boat? 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Or for repair of tackle, or anything of that kind. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Would it allow anything for fish consumed in the home?—A. No, it 
would not allow for that. At Canso the average income in 1933 was $160. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the only occupation these men have, or do they have anything 
else by way of a sideline?—-A. In 1933 it represented practically their total 
income, Prior to that time some of them may have had some small employment 
in other communities, 

Q. They do not work any land at all?—A. Very few of them. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They depend upon fishing for their livelihood. 


Mr. Senn: Is that the income of those who own the boats and equipment, 
or of the labourers?—A. It is the average income for them all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes?—A. At Canso, in Eastern Nova Scotia, it was $160, at Queensport 
it was $200, at Arichat it was $100. 

Q. $100 a year?—A. Yes. At Petit de Grat $100, at St. Peters $100, at 
Ingonish $250. 

Q. How many people are there at Petit de Grat where the income is $100 
a year?—A. There were approximately between seven and eight hundred. 

Q. I see from your interviews at Petit de Grat that more than-one-half of 
the inhabitants of that town were on relief last winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average family income I observe here from your interview with 
the authorities was not over $1007—A. Yes. 
.  Q. And the average number in a family is 5-6?—A. Yes. I might say in 
that community too, sir, that the fishermen have to buy all their fuel, there are 
no natural timber resources available, and the land is so poor that it is not 
possible for them to grow much food stuffs on the land, 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And that is the total income for the year?—A. That is practically the 
total income for the year. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. In this particular case was the catch normal, or was it lower that year? 
—A. It was lower, because very few of the fishermen had boats to fish with. 
Q. I mean, the catch of the individual man who had a boat; did he have a 
normal Capen veoA: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. How much is their income down from what it was a few years ago; this 
is not a regular occurrence is it?—A. This of course represents the accumulation 
of a steady period of decline. I was advised that in 1929, which the fishermen 
regard as their last reasonably good year, that the income was up possibly 
50 per cent. 
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Q. It would ie $150 in the good year, and that i is the most they ever got? 
—A. So I am advised, 
Q. Do they own houses?—A. Most of them, yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. I suppose we could get this information from our Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but what proportion of the cash goes into domestic consumption, 
have you any idea?—A., It would be practically all of fresh fish. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Consumed in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. What proportion is that of the whole?—A. The producers in Eastern 
Nova Scotia do not ship fresh fish to any extent, 
«. A considerable proportion of their fish goes to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
does it not?—-A. I would estimate that probably 30 per cent is consumed in 
Canada, but that is only an estimate. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes, you got down to—?—A. [I think I got as far as Ingonish. At 
l’Archeveque the average annual income was $100, at North Sydney it was $100, 
at Glace Bay $75, at Louisburg it was $175; and in the province of New Bruns- 
wick at St. John, where there is a short fishing season, they got only $75; at 
Wilson’s Beach it was $200, at Grand Manan it was $300, at Lord’s Cove it 
was $150, and at Loggieville it was $350. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. How do you account for this difference, by some working in better fields 
than others—A. Some are working in better fields, and in some localities they 
have more than one variety of fishing available. 

Q. But the price is pretty much the same all through?—A. For the same 
variety of fish in western Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. How do the men at Glace Bay live on $75 a year?—A. They work on 
the town, on relief. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. But they are part of the taxpayers?--A, They would be if they could 
pay their taxes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And you intimate that out of this he must provide for his family and 


maintain his fishing gear?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he has long hours?—A. In the fishing season it runs from 18 to 20 


hours a day. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. What investment will he have in boats?—A. It varies to some extent 
according to the boat, possibly $300 in gear and boats, 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. What is the average length of the fishing season—A. Their spring fish- 
ing season runs from about the 1st of March until late in June. 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. Then what do they do?—A. They operate during the summer but to a 
somewhat limited extent; and they commence operations again about August 
and run in the average winter until early in January. 

Q. Then they have nothing to do the rest of the year? 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That is only six or seven months out of the year—A. Seven months—I 
am still speaking, of course, of shore fishing, he goes out in his small boat. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. He has nothing to do the rest of the time?—A. Very little. 
Q. Do they have any cattle or chickens or anything?—A. Most of them 
have e few head of live stock of one kind or another and as well probably have 
a few hens, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And as a result of the low returns I understand that many of the fisher- 
men have been unable to operate for lack of boats and fishing gear—A, That is 
true. 

Q. Now, what was your suggestion—at the top of page 15?—A. Your investi- 
gator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive evidence as to the 
conditions under which the primary producer is forced to sell his fish, and to 
consider what steps may logically be taken to ensure that the fisherman will 
in future receive a reasonable price for his product. 

Mr. Youne: What price is he getting now per pound? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I think we will deal with that, Mr. Young. Your suggestion, however, 
is that the committee should receive direct evidence from some of the fishermen? 
—A. That is my suggestion. 

Q. So that we will be getting exact views, rather than taking the statement 
alone from yourself?—A, I suggest that the former would be the better course. 

Q. And also that steps be taken to enable deserving fishermen now without 
gear to secure the necessary equipment—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there are several distinct branches of the industry to which you 
have made reference, the first is the fresh fish industry?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That consists of the sale of fresh fish in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that include smoked and salted—A, It includes smoked and frozen. 

Q. Yes, now I observe on page 16, referring to the question by Mr. Young, 
information is shown with respect to prices?—A. In 1929 the average rate per 
pound paid fishermen in Western Nova Scotia for ground fish was 2-43 cents. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What do you mean by ground fish?—A, Cod, haddock, hake and such 
fish as they get on the floor of the ocean. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Caught on the bottom?—A. Caught on the bottom of the ocean. 
Mr. Youne: That must be a nautical term? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: The average price paid for ground fish was 2-43 cents in 
1929, but in 1933 this had declined to 1:45 cents. The prices paid fishermen 
in Eastern Nova Scotia for cod and haddock during 1933 varied from 4 cent 


per pound to 1 cent per pound. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You are giving the price to the producer?—A. The price paid to the 
fishermen, yes. In the month of May, 1934, fishermen were receiving in West- 
ern Nova Scotia 1-5 per cents per pound for haddock and 1-25 cents per pound 
for cod. 

Q. Then you indicate that when you have received all the information 
available with respect to prices paid by the consumer in Montreal and Toronto, 
you will submit a supplementary report to the Committee?—A. There will 
then be available a consolidated statement. I have it now in separate phase. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Can you tell us how many pounds of fish a man would get in a day, or 
whatever period of time it is he works?—-A. The average day in Western Nova 
Scotia will give a fisherman a catch of from 900 to 1,000 pounds. 

Q. Half a cent a pound would give him $5 for his day. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: If he were out every day. 


The Witness: Of course, he does not fish every day. It is estimated in 
Western Nova Scotia that the average number of fishing days in a year is 100. 


Mr. Youne: It should be better than that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
: Q. And out of that he must pay for his gasoline and bait?—A. And his 
oat. 

By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is that a big item?—A. A gasoline boat in Western Nova Scotia will 
cost approximately $4.50 a day to operate including some depreciation. 

Q. $4.50 a day if he makes $5 he has 50 cents left for himself?—A. In 
Western Nova Scotia he gets 1-5 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then at the time of the writing of your interim report the wholesale 
and the retail companies had not completed the questionnaire, so that you can- 
not give additional information as to prices; but what do you say as to fluc- 
tuation?—A. I secured from the distributing companies in Nova Scotia state- 
ments of price fluctuations as quoted in the Montreal and Toronto markets for 
various varieties of fish covering the period since 1929. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would these be the wholesale prices, or the price of the wholesaler to 
the retailer, or the consumer?—A. This is the distributing company’s price to 
the wholesale. The figures of the price fluctuations between the wholesale and 
the retail companies are included in these questionnaires that are not yet com- 
pleted. 

By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How many operations do they have to go through before the consumer 
gets the fish?—A. The fishermen sell to the distributing company, the distribut- 
ing company sells to the wholesale company, the wholesale company sells to 
the retail company, and the retail company sells to the consumer. That is the 
general trade practice. In some instances the distributing company in Nova 
Scotia, for instance, sells direct to the retailer. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And the distributor also does whatever processing is necessary ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, you will observe that there is a wide fluctuation in price within 
the same period?—A. Within the same period. 
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Q. I see you have intimated that this has resulted very seriously for the 
fishermen in a reduction of price; how about the attitude of the retailer and the 
wholesaler to these fluctuations?—A. I find that practically all the wholesale 
companies, and certainly all the retail companies, express the desire that prices 
should be more stable and not subject to as marked fluctuation. 

Q. That is, the wholesalers and the retailers do not want that fluctuation 
of prices, and the fluctuating price has resulted in a poorer return to the fisher- 
men?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were prepared to pay for them on a more stable basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would provide a better return to the fishermen?—A. In my 
opinion, yes. 

Q. Is that one of the real difficulties that exist with respect to the fresh 
fish business in Nova Scotia that has resulted in such low returns?—A. I con- 
sider it a very real difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Due to what?—A. Due largely to the cut-throat competition and con- 
signment shipments. 
Q. Between the distributors—A. Between the distributors. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Has competition with fresh-water fish anything to do with it?—A. The 
scope of this inquiry did not include the investigation of lake fish. 

Q: I thought perhaps you would know whether or not they did come into 
competition in the markets in these large centres with fresh-water fish, and if 
that had some effect?—A. I think that has some effect, ves. 

Q. Well, you did not give us the comparative prices to the retailer, or to 
the consumer, of the several kinds of fish for which you say the producer 
received 1-5 cents per pound and so on? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Perhaps at this point you might give us the information you have avail- 
able in that line with respect to haddock; I think you can give us those figures 
from your inquiry?—A. From information available I think the following would 
indicate the average transaction in fresh haddock: the fisherman secures 1-5 
cent per pound, the distributing company sells the fish f.o.b, their plant for 4:25 
cents per pound, the cost to the wholesaler in Montreal would be approximately 
5:25 cents a pound, 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. That would be all packed in ice and ready to ship, would it?—A. Yes. 
The wholesaler probably sells part of that fish to the retailer for 7-25 cents a 
pound, and the retailer sells it to the consumer from 10 to 11 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is that the complete transaction?—A. I would consider that the com- 


plete transaction. 
Q. And that indicates the relative proportion of the operators between the 


fisherman and the consumer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The distributor seems to get the best in that, doesn’t he?—A. Of course, 
the distributor has to process it, and there is a good deal of cleaning to it, waste, 
iceing, and packing. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
. ah There is also the filleting process that he puts the haddock through?— 
Wes, 

Q. And that is the operation that has to bear the expenses of —?—A. In 
all cases, of course, it takes 3 pounds of fish as landed to produce one pound of 
fillets, and these prices that I have just quoted would rise approximately accord- 
ingly. The first cost of the fish would then be 4-5 cents instead of 1-5 cent. 

Q. The price you have given us, 1-5 cent a pound, to the fisherman is for 
fish of a certain grade or type?—A, Yes. 

Q. A fish over 22 inches?—-A. Between 16 and 22, Fish under that size 
are called scrod for which the fisherman gets -5 cent per pound. 

Q. Is not this type of fish also used for filleting at times?—A. There is 
some evidence that it is. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The price you have given us is not for filleted fish?—-A. No. 

Q. The price of filleted fish would be three times what you have indicated? 
—A. ae approximately, but only in so far as the first cost of the fish is con- 
cerned, 

By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. This is what is called round fish, isn’t it?—A. That is called round fish. 
Q, That is. fish, sold: “as it jc. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Have you any figures indicating the cost of processing in the distributor’s 
plant?—A. Yes, I have those available in the files and in the questionnaires 
returned by each company. 

Q. I know it is considerable, boxes cost a lot, and all the other materials 
cost. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: ‘That will all be included in the supplementary report 
and it will be made available for the committee. 

The CuHarrMAN: JI understand that your inquiry is incomplete in that 
respect, but that it will be completed and that you will file these statements 
later. 

The Wirnsss: That is correct, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Just before you leave that there is a statement Mr. Fraser made which 
I did not understand; you stated that cut-throat competition between distribu- 
tors lowers the prices to the fishermen—you mean, competing for fish?—A. No, 
competing for markets. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And as a result of their cut-throat competition it bears back on the 
fishermen, that is your statement?—A. That is my statement. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you any evidence to substantiate that, any illustration?—A. Very 
many of them from the wholesale dealers in the markets investigated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then with reference to the salt and pickled industry, that has reference 
largely to export markets, and I am suggesting to the committee that they might 
receive evidence as to the means which might be taken to establish a more 
adequate system of inspection and grading. 
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Q. That industry divides itself into two parts, does it not; there is the 
bank fisheries and the shore fisheries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both of which contribute their quota to the salt and pickeld fish indus- 
try?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these industries have declined very substantially have they not?— 
A. Very substantially. 

Q. In Lunenburg I observe from your statement that in 1929 62 vessels 
were engaged in this phase of the industry and that in 1933 only 26 vessels 
were engaged in bank fishing?—A. True. 

Q. While the average price per quintal of fish had dropped from $8 in 
1929 to $3.20 in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I observe from this that the average price paid for the produce of 
the shore fishermen in Quebee and New Brunswick dropped from 1:45 cents 
in 1929 to: -7 cents in 1933?—A.: Yes. 

Q. And you are urging that information be obtained from those engaged in 
the industry as to the necessity for more adequate grading and inspection of 
the products?—A. That is my recommendation. 

Q. In that connection what have you in mind?—A. I have in mind prin- 
cipally the loss of markets through the product being purchased in recent years 
from Newfoundland and Norway. It is the opinion of those engaged in this 
phase of the industry that with further organization these markets can be 
regained. 

Q. Because of changes in inspection and in grading of fish in those countries 
are they endangering the market which formerly was held in Canada?—A. 
That is the opinion expressed. 

Q. You desire that the information be obtained from those engaged in the 
industry ?—A. I suggest that would be the better course. 

Mr. Young: Where are those markets? 


The Witness: Largely in the West Indies; to some extent in the New 
England states. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your next reference is to the mackerel fisheries. This is largely carried 
on from Cape Breton?—A. Cape Breton and Halifax county. 

Q. And what do you say as to the reduction in the prices received there? 
—A. It was submitted to your investigator that the cost of producing a 200 
pound barrel of salt mackerel, delivered at Halifax, is approximately $4.25. 
During the year 1933 fishermen received an average price of $3.40 per barrel, 
thereby incurring a loss of 85 cents upon every 200 pounds packed. It will be 
submitted to the committee that the only reason fishermen engaged in produc- 
tion of this fish at all was because their operations enabled them to secure 
further credit from companies and dealers. 

Q. To carry on in the meantime?—A. To carry on in the meantime. 

Q. And then we come to the herring industry which is carried on largely— 
a large portion of it is carried on from Grand Manan?—A. It is the largest 
single portion. lige 

Q. And on the island of Grand Manan a large portion of this is smoked? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And what are the results of the operations there? What is your observa- 
tion there?—A. It will be submitted to your committee that the producers at 
Grand Manan are now receiving 48 cents per box of, 18 pounds of medium 
smoked herring. The price received in 1933 fell as low as 24 cents a box. The 
cost of production of this quantity of herring can be set at 30 cents per box, 
and upon this basis the fishermen are now securing a small profit for their 
operations. The herring fishermen will, however, state that a price of 60 cents a 
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box should be received in order to enable the producer to make a reasonable living 
and to maintain his weirs. And that is to some extent borne out by the fact 
that the average first cost of the weir in which the herring is caught is $2,500. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The main point in all this, Mr. Fraser, as I see it, is that due to the 
unusual competition between the distributors the price that they accept for fresh 
fish that they market is so low that they must back it down on the producer, 
and it is reflected there through the scandalously low prices?—A. That is correct. 

Q. The correction of it all must come out of some better understanding, 
agreement or arrangement in marketing as between the distributors, whole- 
salers and retailers?—A. That is my view, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do you mean, Mr. Fraser, that if all these fish were handled, by say, one 
or two distributors they would get more for them out of the wholesaler?—A. No, 
I do not necessarily say that. 

Q. Do you think they would; do you think the market would pay more? 
—A. I think the market would pay more if necessary. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. There is a spread now of 34 cents a pound on the average?—A. In what 
division? 

Q. In the haddock, for instance—a cent to 44 cents a pound?—A. Between 
the wholesaler and the retailer? 

Q. Between what the distributor obtains and what he pays to the fisherman? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that 34 cents a sufficient spread in your opinion? 


Mr. Epwarps: It takes something for packing. 


The Witness: That barely enables the distributing company to break even 
on expenses. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Does he not break even?—A. No. 

@. How much more should he have to obtain the necessary overhead ex- 
penses?—A. A quarter of a cent a pound to the distributing company would be 
a large factor. 

Q. Then your view of the spread of about 34 cents is that it would be a fair 
amount to the distributor?—A. That would be better than most of the figures 
we received from the distributing companies. 


Mr. Senn: It depends on the price of materials such as boxes, does it not? 
The Witness: I think that the prices of materials are fairly uniform. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Based on the experience you have had with the distributors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on the Island of Grand Manan, in connection with the smoking of 
fish, I understand there are a number of women employed?—A. They are em- 
ployed in the production of boneless smoked herring. 

Q. And what do you find as the result of their operations?—A. They are 
paid an average of 10 cents a box—that is 18 pounds of fish. 

Q. That is, for boning 18 pounds of fish they get 10 cents?—A. Yes. An 
average woman operator can do five boxes a day. 

Q. That is 50 cents a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount that the women receive for boning fish?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, this is the position with respect to the fishing people. Now, what 
about the position of the distributing companies?—A. Officials of the companies 
investigated will submit to the committee that few of these companies have 
made a profit in recent years, and that the decreasing prices paid the fishermen 
are in conformity with the decrease in the price secured by the company for 
the varieties of fish handled. It appeared to the investigator that some of the 
distributing companies and dealers have endeavoured to assist the fishermen 
and have dealt with the situation in as broad a light as might be expected. In 
other instances it appears that certain companies have taken advantage of the 
fact that the primary producer was forced to dispose of his catch at whatever 
price was offered and that the price paid was unfair, having regard to the ability 
of the company to pay a higher scale. 

Mr. Youne: Have their profits been increasing? 

The Wirness: Only in the case of three companies have profits been in- 
creased. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At present you have not received the auditor’s report on the companies 
that have been operating in a large way?—A. Only one company was audited 
and that report has not yet been received. 

Q. When that is received it forms part of your supplementary report and 
will indicate the extent of the profits made?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the condition of the wholesale companies?—A. Financial 
returns received from the wholesale companies indicate that in practically 
no case are they making large profits and, in some cases, are consistently losing 
from their operations. 

Q. The wholesale company ?—A. In Montreal and Toronto. 

Mr. Youna: If the wholesale companies are not making anything and they 
are going to pay more, then they have got to charge more. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are going to carry that through and find out. 

Mr. Youna: I will wait until I get there before I ask my question. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, with respect to wholesale companies, how do consignment ship- 
ments affect them?—A. They affect the wholesaler very seriously because if he 
buys a carload of fish at a stated price, before the carload reaches the market 
several carloads of consignment fish may have reached the market and he may 
be forced, and frequently is forced to sell the fish that he has purchased at a 
stated price at less than the cost to him. 

Mr. Youna: Where do these consignments of fish come from? 

The Wirness: Recently, for the most part, from small dealers. 

Mr. Younc: From Nova Scotia? 

The Witness: From Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And are handled largely by whom?—A. Largely by brokers—some- 
times by the wholesale companies themselves. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is the opposite of orderly marketing, 
I suppose. 
The Wirness: I would consider it so, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(. And that has had an effect upon their prices and has affected their 
operations?—-A. Yes, sa T am advised. 
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Q. Then, what about the position of the retail companies and dealers?—A. 
It will be represented to the committee by retail dealers of fish that their busi- 
ness is largely confined to two days a week, but that their overhead cost of 
operating continues on throughout the whole week. It will also be submitted 
by the retailers that the perishable nature of the product handled and the 
uncertainty of the volume of sales give rise to a large percentage of waste 
which must be provided for in fixing the spread between the wholesale and retail 
prices. 

The extent to which retail dealers are responsible for the spread in the 
price of fish will be referred to in some detail in the next paragraph. Your 
investigator has been advised that a spread of 50 per cent in the retail price 
over the wholesale price is necessary to provide for cost of overhead and 
handling delivery costs and waste. If this may be taken as a fair estimate it 
will appear to the committee from statements available that many retailers 
enjoy a spread in price substantially greater than 50 per cent, and that in many 
cases the spread between the wholesale and retail prices has been maintained at 
as high as 100 per cent over cost. 

Q. That was in regard to a retailer in Montreal?—A. That was in the 
province of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Have the wholesalers been in difficulties for 
a number of years? 

The Witness: Their principle difficulties have, apparently, been within the 
last three years. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I suppose these retailers handle meat also?—A. Most of them. 

Q. You do not compare the price of fish with the price of meat and show 
what the housewife was willing to pay for the two?—A. Of course, the present 
price of meat, I was advised, is very much lower than the price of fish. 

Q. Very much lower than the price of fish, and therefore people are buying 
meat instead of fish?-A. That has been a limiting factor on the market for 
fish. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Continue the question of the price spreads now. 

Mr. Hwars: Does Mr. Fraser say that the retailers were not making a 
profit on that spread? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are going to deal with that now on the question 
of price spreads. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, a phase of this report is devoted to price spreads?—A. Yes. The 
spread between the price paid the fisherman by distributing companies and 
other buyers, and the price at which these buyers sell the fish has been carefully 
investigated. 

Five of the larger companies have been required to complete question- 
naires. An analysis of the information required from the three largest distribut- 
ing companies operating in western Nova Scotia shows that the highest profit 
or loss in cents per pound for fish handled by these companies during the past 
five years was as follows. That is set out in the report. 

Q. It shows company No. 1?—A. Loss -03 cents per pound in 1929, a 
profit of -13 cents per pound in 1930, a loss of -28 cents per pound in 1931, 
a loss of -31 cents per pound in 1932 and a loss of :42 cents per pound in 
1933. 

Q. Company No. 2 has shown uniform profits throughout of -113, -221, 
-279, -124 and -147 cents per pound; and company No. 3 shows a loss in 1929 
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of -04, a profit in 1930 of -17, a loss of -01 for 1931 and a profit of -12 and 
‘01 cents per pound for 1932 and 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you have the full details and the auditor’s report that can 
be more fully examined?—A. Yes. To these companies are also submitted 
statements requiring them to give the same information covering the spread on 
fish sold as fresh fish. These statements have not been returned, but from 
information available for the committee at the present time there is an indica- 
tion of a spread on haddock sold at Montreal and Toronto from points in Nova 
Scotia. Company No. 1 has a spread on haddock fillets sold at Montreal of -64 
cents. 

Q. That is -64 cents per pound?—A. Yes, six-tenths of a cent a pound net. 
Haddock fillets show a profit of -19 at Toronto. Round haddock at Montreal 
shows a profit of -82 cents a pound and round haddock at Toronto -40 cents a 
pound. Company No. 2 has a profit on haddock fillets in Montreal of -24 and 
in Toronto of -17. Round Haddock at Montreal shows a profit of -52 and in 
Toronto of +55 


Mr. Heaps: What is that profit? 

The Witness: One-half cent a pound. 

Mr, Hears: That is the retailer’s profit? 

The Witness: No, the profit of the distributing company. 

The CHarRMAN: To the retailer. 

The Witness: Company 38 has a profit on haddock fillets of -51 in Mont- 


real, and at Toronto :39. Round haddock in Montreal showed a profit of -87 
and round haddock at Toronto shows a profit of 1-2 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And then you are suggesting to the committee that evidence be taken 
from these wholesalers or jobbers with a view to determining the question as 
to these price spreads?—-A. Yes. I think it is advisable. 

Mr. Facror: Are you going to file with the committee the questionnaire 
you sent out? - 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What did you find was the average mark-up over cost on fish sold in 
1933 by wholesale companies in Montreal?—A. It was 26 per cent. 

Q. That is the average for the wholesale companies?—A. The average for 
the wholesale companies. 

Q. What did you find was the average mark-up by the retailers?—A. 
54-6 per cent. 

Q. In Saint John what was the average mark-up over the wholesale price? 
—A. The retail price over the wholesale Saint John mark-up was 68 per cent. 

Q. And in Halifax?—A. It was 100 per cent. 

Q. Now, then, what did you find when you came further west?—A. I 
think I have already given that—the mark-up in Montreal. 

Q. What was the mark-up in Montreal?—A. 54-6 per cent. 

Q. And what did you find was the lowest percentage of mark-up over whole- 
sale at Toronto?—A. 48 per cent. The highest was 60 per cent. 

Q. And the average for all retail outlets was?—A. 55-5 per cent. 

Q. What was it in Ottawa?—A. Slightly less—54 per cent. 

Q. How does that compare with the mark-up in the chain stores?—A. The 
mark-up in the chain stores investigated in Montreal was 49-3 per cent as 
compared with the average mark-up for all retail outlets in Montreal of 54-6 
per cent. 
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Q. And in Toronto, have you the comparative figures?—A. In Toronto the 
mark-up in chain stores was 54 per cent. There is a general mark-up in all 
retail outlets of 55:5 per cent. I might say, sir, that that does not necessarily 
reflect the fact that chain stores sell fish cheaper because chains usually pay a 
smaller price to the wholesale company. 

Q. Are they among those who made some of those consignment shipments? 
—A. They benefit from consignment shipments, yes. 

Q. And then you have a section of the report dealing with unfair competi- 
tion and consignment shipments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that has been a most disturbing factor in connection with the whole 
industry ?—A. We consider that the principle problem in the industry. 

Q. You have a section dealing with the condition of sale and substitution 
of quality and variety where close competition has led to the substitution of 
cheaper varieties of fish for the better varieties?—A. Yes. 

q. And that reflects again back on the producer of the fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have a section dealing with the chain stores?—A. It has 
already been referred to. 

Q. And then is your conclusion?—A. In this report no effort has been made 
to set out in any degree of detail the information available for submission to 
the committee as it has been considered impracticable to do so. Files contain- 
ing statistics relative tc the operation of companies investigated will be sub- 
mitted to the committee. Your investigator submits that the conditions dis- 
closed as now existing in the fishing industry merit the further consideration 
of the committee. Especially is this so in regard to the prices paid primary 
producers and trade practices in the wholesale and retail markets. 

Your investigator suggests that the committee, after hearing evidence, should 
consider the advisability of taking such steps as may logically lead to the estab- 
lishment of a scale of higher prices to be paid the fishermen. It is of funda- 
mental importance that the position of the primary producer should be improved 
and it may be that the committee will consider means through which there may 
be established a minimum price to be paid fishermen. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the committee should give 
consideration to what direction, through some form of marketing board, or 
otherwise, may be necessary to establish a more satisfactory degree of co- 
ordination within all phases of the fishing industry. 

Q. The necessity for co-ordination is a primary necessity?—A. That is 
my opinion. 

Q. For some form of orderly marketing in order that the primary producer 
may get a better return?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is it your belief from your examination of the conditions that this 
can be brought about, there being sufficient spread at present between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer to bring about a more equitable division of that spread, 
without increasing the cost?—A. Yes, in my opinion. 

Q. Is that a situation that is favoured by both the wholesale and retail 
trade?—A. It is very much favoured by the wholesale and retail trade. 

Q. Then, you are filing this report to go with the addenda of supporting 
documents, and you will file the further information and complete report when 
your full information has been received?—A. Yes, sir. 


Witness retired. 


C. V. FESSENDEN, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Mr. Fessenden, you have made an investigation at the request of the 
committee into some branches of the furniture industry and you have prepared 
for us some information and material?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. In this industry, I observe that you are reporting upon twenty-nine 
furniture factories in a yearly comparison of combined balance sheet items from 
1926 to 1983?—A. Yes, sir. I took that as what I considered a typical cross- 
section of eighty factories which represent the bulk of the furniture industry as 
we understand it, apart from little concerns. 

Q. According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there are altogether 308 
plants which are engaged in making furniture of one kind or another?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Or handling forest products?—A. I beg your pardon, sir. No, I have 
eliminated the ones that handle forest products but who do not make furniture. 

Q. There are 308 altogether?—A. Who make furniture. 

Q. Of those there are 228 that have below twelve men?—A. Average three 
men. 

: Q. And you have eliminated these—rather, you have separated these?—A. 
es, sir. 

Q. And then there are 53 plants that are association members—that is, 
members of the furniture association?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then there are 27 that are non-members of the association?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Or a total of 80 plants that are engaged in producing upwards of 90 per 
cent of the entire furniture of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of these 80 plants, fifty-three plants have a capital of $14,875,953? 
—=A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then 27 plants have a capital of $5,442,386, and the 228 small plants 
have a capital of $1,601,398, a total of $21,919,737 invested in the capital of the 
whole industry?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Factor: That is throughout Canada? 


The WITNEss: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The output for the year 1932 of the 53 factories was $7,792,563, and 
that represented 64 per cent of the entire output?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While 27 factories produced $3,113,813 or 25-9 per cent of the output, 
or, between them, 95-5 per cent of the output?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the salaries paid in these 53 factories were $866,780 in the year 
1932,4—Au Yess sin: 

Q. And for 27 factories in the non-members salaries paid amounted to 
$344,317?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Between the eighty members the total salaries paid was something like 
$900,000 approximately?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I beg your pardon, $1,200,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Factor: The salaries paid to whom? 

The Witness: Well, they simply reported the salaries. 

The CuHarrMAN: As distinct from wages? 


The Wirness: As distinct from wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Clerks and salesmen and officers?—A. Office staff. 

Q. And such like?—A. Superintendents—everything probably down to a 
foreman. 

Q. Then, the wages paid by the 53 plants amounted to $2,087,139 and by the 
27 plants $802,120. That makes a total of $2,889,000 of total wages paid in 
1932. Then the materials used amounted, between these 80 plants, to about 
$3,600,000 approximately?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. As indicated. Now, when you look at the comparison of the combined 
balance sheets on the top of the page, you will observe that the total current 
assets of the 29 factories on which you have information—A. Yes, 29. 

Q. Some of these are association members and some are non-association 
members, I understand?—A. That is so. 

Q. Of the 29, that represents a fair cross section of the industry?—A. Of the 
80 factories. 

Q. Of the industry?—A. None of the 128 small factories are included in 
that. 

Q. I observe that their total current assets in 1926 were $5,323,264, reach- 
ing a peak of $6,350,426 in 1929 and dropping to a total of $3,884,034 in 1933?— 

Yes. 

Q. There has been a substantial drop in the current assets of the companies? 
Then, there are other tangible assets. I presume that refers to buildings, equip- 
ment and machinery?—A. Yes, that would be everything else. 

Q. Everything else?—-A. Everything else. 

Q. They were $5,838,125 in 1926, and they have grown to $7,111,677 in 
1933; bank liabilities were $800,886 in 1926 and were reduced to $647,548 in 
1933, after reaching a peak of over a million in 1929. Trade liabilities were 
$561,041 in 1926 and were reduced to $363,078 in 1933; due shareholders, 
$154,362 in 1926, and $143,280 in 1933, while other current liabilities have been 
reduced from $173,484 in 1926 to $105,601 in 1933. Your total current liabili- 
ties have been reduced from $1,689,772 to $1,259,507. 


Mr. Senn: Do those current assets on the first item include inventory? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, in the next series of figures, we have reserves for depreciation for 
the eight year period, and they grew from $1,742,292 in 1926 to a total of 
$2,641,082 in 1931. They have grown very slowly since then. There has not 
been anything to take care of depreciation those last few years?—A. That would 
indicate they were not taking care of depreciation on the books. 

Q. Mortgages have increased from $173,736 in 1926 to $229,908 in 1933, and 
other deferred liabilities have increased from $246,793 in 1926 to $368,127 in 
1933, capital stock, paid up, is practically the same, and the surplus has de- 
creased from $1,043,928 in 1926 to $529,991 in 1933. 


The CuarrMAN: It increased to a peak of $2,000,000 in 1930. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It increased to a peak of $2,551,882 in 1930, and has now dropped to 
$529,991, which is a drop of about $2,000,000 since 1929. The total liabilities 
are $10,995,711 as compared with $11,161,389 in 1926. The working capital 
has been reduced from $3,633,491 in 1926 to $2,624,527 in 1933, after reaching 
a peak in 1929 of $4,222,486?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by current liabilities? 

Q. They have been kept relatively the same?—A. Yes, they have been 
kept— 

‘ Q. By and large?—A. —in a good liquid condition. 

Q. As far as the ratio is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the surpluses have been very substantially reduced?—A That is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Current liabilities to the current assets. 

The Witness: Current assets to the current liabilities. 


The CHARMAN: That is 3°15 what? 
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Mr. Factor: In 1926 it was five to one. 

The CHARMAN: Your total current assets are $5,323,264 in the first year, 
and your current liabilities are $1,689,773; I see what you mean. 

The Witness: Is not that right? 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes; their assets are 3-15 times as much in comparison— 

The Wirness: No sir, the ratio of the current assets to the current lia- 
bilities. 

The CHatrRMAN: It is not very clear. 

Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: That means the current ratio of assets to liabilities. 

The CHatrMAN: No, current liabilities to current assets. 

The Wirness: Assets to current liabilities. The ratio is three times, or a 
litte over three times. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, I notice you have net sales for the last five years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1929 the net sales were $14,962,707; in 1930, they were $11,536,640; 
in 1931, they were $9,300,291; in 1932, they were $5,799,640, and in 1933, they 
were $4,650,719?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. A steady decline in sales? 

Mr. Hears: It has been more than steady. 


The CHatRMAN: Rapid. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There has been a rapid decline in sales from the year 1929 from $14,000,000 
to $4,600,000, upwards of a drop of $10,000,000 in sales in that period of time?— 
ING NESE Site 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is that attributable to, the depression alone?—A. The low pur- 
chasing power of all sections of the public, and the fact that furniture is some- 
thing that can be done without; they can go on using their shabby old furniture 
much longer than they can go without food or some of the things that are more 
absolutely necessary. The result is furniture suffers more when there is a 


drop in purchasing power. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. I suppose a certain amount would also be done to lower commodity 
prices?—A. Yes a part of the drop in dollar value I estimate, 28 per cent 
represents somewhere near the drop in the wholesale unit selling price of furni- 
ture, so that this drop from 1930 to 1933 represents 595 per cent; at least, I 
estimate that represents a drop in physical volume of about 43 to 44 per cent. 
That is as near as I could estimate; it is a very difficult thing to get accurate 


figures on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I observe with this drop there has been a steady change in the financial 
returns to the company. The net profits in 1930 were $155,217, and the net 
loss in 1931 was $517,937, and in 1932, the net loss was $664,042 and in 19383, it 
was $588,436?—A. Would it be interesting here to point that out as a per- 
centage? 

Q Yes, indeed—A. In 1930, which was a fairly good year, the net profit 
was only $155,000, which represented a profit of 1-35 per cent on sales or 2-85 
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per cent on paid-up capital, a very low profit even in a year before the depres- 
sion had really got under way; w hereas the net loss in 1933 was 12-6 per cent on 
the sales, or 10 per cent on paid-up capital. 

Q. In 1933?—A. Just taking this jump. 

Q. I observe that the dividends in 1926 were $216,033, and they reached a 
peak of $398,610 in 1929, and they had declined to $33,196 in 1933?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. That is the total amount of dividends paid that year on a total capital 
stock paid-up of $5,872,892?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne: It does not say anything about profits prior to 1930? 

The Witness: No; I could have got those, but I thought in view of the 
short time, to try to group the effort over to get as good a picture, as good a 
perspective as possible, that that was as far as I could go, because I did not 
have unlimited help at my disposal. 

Mr. Youne: You do not know how these companies fared before that? 

The Witness: No, I cannot give you that figure; I can get it. 

Mr. Factor: These losses were sustained in the last three years after pay- 
* ment of dividends? 

The Witness: No. These dividends would be paid probably by companies 
that had not such a big loss as others. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The 29 companies?—A. The net loss; one, two or three may make a 
profit, and then there is the fact they may pay dividends without having a 
profit. They are privately owned companies, family concerns, and they have 
reduced their overhead, so that they may possibly take something in dividends. 

Q. Now, that situation is further reflected in samples we have. We have 
summaries of a number of purchases of furniture set out on the two sheets that 
are in the hands of the committee, and I think we shall put them in at this 
stage. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICULAR PURCHASES OF FURNITURE—TORONTO BIG 


STORES 
Wi Selling Selling Retail ; 
; factirerta Price Price Mark-up on Manufacturer’s 
Detail Sheet Cost to delivered to} laid-down 
Big Store | Consumer Cost Profit Loss 
No. $ cts $ cts. $ cts % $ cts. $ ets. 
10220) te be a 42 01 41 00 69 50 ie ee a 1 01 
AG TOS= ROOK AE noe 78 90 85 00 140 53 53 6 10 
AS 108-51 st PR Bais sg. ote be 163 38 100 00 159 33 AG Bek. tee 63 38 
TOS eee ok ony. 252 35 132 13) 215 26 Ce eid Fe Gi aie, 120 20 
XID BR RO eS 92 57 75 00 119 85 CN SS ae abe, Fa 17 57 
10 V4 5 Sk a a 121 46 85 00 120 44 7) ee 36 46 
PVE ae St eC ee Fa 43 16 40 80 62 50 PAC Ha EE RRR EY 2 36 
ACIS —— bile. Feet eek EE 98 94 75 00 121 73 Cae [ie Shean 23 94 
AN I25 = biel BE ao, Ese. 9 82 11 25 18 95 54 1 43 
JNETGAD EAC AG ice te ee rare Ae 134 75 99 50 164 50 GL: ae Fear eae Ss 35 25 
INAS G12: SP ee ee 34 15 30 00 OL 25 DO Whe tae 415 
Jes OVE AR he Ley oie aa 103 25 107 50 164 05 37 4 25 
PAW AGT ck ER ois cont, 70 36 58 00 79 45 Ok. skocgoepnten Mie 12 36 
POO ot he he a 52 63 41 75 64 85 Cli a (iia REO 10 88 
PAS DSO Ee Ea 85 72 89 50 164 50 71 Bier(s} 
JX GEAR San Soe Se 15 94 12,50 24 50 TA al estes. cin. Baye 3 44 
GOR Ol ee cee ais 7 54 12475 Dai 7A 61 5 21 
IB) = 20 Fate Ws 49 85 45 50 UAo) 25) Gone eta as caeee 4 35 
18 Te Gn ea ee ea 97 22 82 50 141 50 Hay Ad ee eae 8 14 72 
POG 95 he a eh. 45 55 35 00 59 75 C0] el Rey Bs 10 55 
TES Ted UGE | ae ee ee a 78 64 65 00 97 45 G3 Sa WN eee eee 13 64 
1B 209 eae Ps ce he 70 01 75 00 105 95 24 4 99 
en ae aS Shs ROT See ae 80 70 85 00 122 95 29 4 30 
Bi 2410. re eee 110: 115 61 95 00 159 95 GY) Fae SA Rtameee es oe 20 61 
Te 20 GO ak eae nia re 85 70 93 80 163 00 56 8 10 
Beeiela cr ee 123752 125 00 216 95 53 1 48 
29-6 Rae ee ee 130 89 135 00 229 75 62 4 11 
18} S79 (OME) 9 em itd A Re o Clee 24 85 21 30 30 95 20 srt le ceerrersa. ge. 3 55 
LES eee Ea ee Ss ae 64 49 70 00 105 95 8iv6 5 51 
JB): RS Asean eset At aan a 85 16 70 00 122 50 Ge Re SPEED cae 15 16 
1B) a 1a ali Ue re hk A 77 00 79 25 148 00 70 2129 
WAS G4 aes A eh hee 50 04 49 00 83 50 (Oi peed oa peg recs 5 1 04 
AON in yes ek ais ei ol 5a 35 40 57 50 Sa ea anes Paka 16 15 
BP a(— 64) 1 Poe ues 60 90 61 50 105 00 61 0 60 
18) vs eee eee ae Se 89 03 63 00 105 00 | YAP OE Ee ac Nie «Sea 26 03 
1335 i at eee res 15 76 14 20 19 95 If atad anon ecard aes 2 1 56 
Ga GOe i ars a chs 17 49 13 50 2B Bi) AOS ALIA e HIE OF 3 99 
Ber o8- Obie Ae es 74 17 88 60 153 00 53 14 43 
Average (38).......++-. 76 19 65 77 107 74 m3:6) eliossiies. 10 42 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICULAR PURCHASES OF FURNITURE—TORONTO MAIL 


ORDER 
Selling Selling Retail 
: DDI Price Price {Mark-up on Manufacturer's 
Detail Sheet Gost to delivered to] laid-down 
Big Store | Consumer Cost Profit Loss 
No. 3” (cts: > Cte is) ctss % $ cts. Ss cts: 
Me OioA 11085 805.055 athe 45 51 46 75 77 50 37 1 24 
M.O.A 2— 23. 49 83 54 00 85 00 37 417 
M.O.A 4— 62 41 92 43 85 12 25 36 1.93 
M.O.A 5— 5 31 78 33 00 54 00 37 1.22 
MOA 6 ose ees. 52 76 67 50 107 00 40 14 74 
MEO AC em On ek neti, 30 83 33 25 53 00 36 2 42 
MOA S168 oe ek, 15 74 17 50 20 25 27 1 76 
M.O 17 59 18 50 29 00 34 0 91 
M.O 45 79 46 50 82 50 53 0 71 
M.O 67 70 78 00 135 00 55 10 30 
M.O 56 83 58 00 104 50 59 La 
M.O 62 37 63 75 114 50 59 1 38 
M.O 3 97 4 00 7 25 46 0 03 
M.O 15 69 17 00 28 50 47 be)! 
M.O 66 15 64 00 119 50 G4 ee coe eae 2 15 
M.O 63 75 60 00 109 50 DM eine Comore 3 75 
M.O 50 88 54 00 97 50 57 3 12 
M.O 78 64 65 00 114 50 Dope letawws Sade ek 13 64 
M.O 39 75 40 50 73 00 52 0 75 
M.O 49 85 45 50 79 50 Oi aa ck ate eee 4 35 
M.O 39 28 38 37 68 00 0 a (ee eae 0 91 
M.O 29 93 28 50 56 00 GOES etek wens 1 43 
MO 6 16 6 50 12 50 59 0 34 
Average (23)...:..:.'.. 41 86 42 78 74 25 47-9 0.92 


It is a summary of the particular purchase of furniture for the Toronto 
big stores, and I understand all these particular suites for examples were 
furnished to you by Mr. Johnston and the auditors?—A. Yes. 

Q. From among a great number that were advertised in the catalogues or 
the store?—A. Most of them were advertised; I won’t guarantee all of them 
were advertised, but they represent what they considered well worth while 
examples to investigate. 

Q. Over a broad field?—A. Over a broad field. 

Q. It represents a great number of different items?—A. Yes. 

Q. Different characters of items, and in that connection you are filing with 
the committee a detailed examination of each of them?—A. Showing the cost 
and mark-up. 

Q. In each of those, the information that you are filing with the committee 
shows first of all the number of the item as identified from the store, the 
number of the store, or rather the initial of the store, the manufacturers’ number 
and article. In this case, a three piece suite is the one I am looking at. 


Mr. Youne: What is the number of the sheet? 
Mr. SommervitLE: MO.A 1-108, the item on the top. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, the item indicates the price paid per unit by the big store to 
be $46.75; sales tax, $2.81, freight to consumer, $7.25, laid down cost to the 
store $56.81, selling price delivered to the customer $77.50, a mark-up delivered 
selling price over the laid down cost of 37 per cent, or $21. Total materials, 
$25.45; total direct labour, $13.99; total overhead, $4.67; factory cost of $44.11; 
commercial expenses—that is overhead, administration?—A. Administration and 


general overhead. 
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Q. That is $1.40. The total cost to the manufacturer was $45.51 for this 
3-piece chesterfield suite. It sold to the big store at $46.75, or a profit to the 
manufacturer of $1.24 per suite?—A. That is right. 

Al ve That is the way in which this information is collected for each item?— 
. Yes. 

Q. So that the committee will have before them the details of what each 
item represents in material, in wages and in net profit?—A. Yes. 

@. That, 1s filed as Exhibit No. 230. On this first sheet you have a 
summary of the particular purchases of furniture, Toronto mail order; that is, 
purchases by the mail order houses?—A. Yes. 

(Statements, filed by Mr. Fessenden, marked Exhibit No. 230). 

Q. By the mail order houses of the department stores. All these items, 
M.O.A. 108, M.O.A. 23, M.O.A. 62 refer to mail order of “A”, one company, 
and “B”, another company. In this you show what is the manufacturer’s cost 
for these items, the average for the whole being $41.86; the selling price to the 
big store, the average over the whole being $42.78; the delivered selling price to 
the consumer, $74.25 average; the retail mark-up on the laid down cost of 
47-9 per cent; and the manufacturer’s profit or loss. I observe in these 23 
examples that there are 6 examples in which there was a loss and 17 examples 
in which there was a gain; and the average over the whole was a profit to the 
manufacturer of 92 cents?—A. For those transactions. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What percentage is that?—A. That is 2-15 per cent. 
Q. Net profit to the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is for the mail order. The next sheet shows purchases of furniture 
delivered to the stores, the same “A” and “B” stores. The manufacturer’s 
cost of 38 items, average, was $76.19; the selling price to the big store, $65.77; 
the selling price delivered to the consumer, $107.74; the retail mark-up on 
laid down cost averaged 48-6 per cent; and in the case of these 38 items—the 
majority of the items show losses—the total average loss per transaction on this 
list was $10.42?—A. Or 15-9 per cent on the selling price. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I was going to ask if these represent special transactions or regular ones? 
—A. These are taken at random, Mr. Heaps. They show some of the different 
kinds of transactions. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: You will remember that we had certain things brought 
to the attention of the committee, and these were what the investigators were 
asked to look for, to trace them through to the factories. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I notice one there, item A-110, where the manufacturer’s cost was 
$252.35; the selling price to the big store, $132.15, a loss to the manufacturer 
of $120?—A. Yes. That is quite—I won’t say a common thing, but it happens 
frequently that goods will be sold at 50 cents on the dollar to clear out stock 
that won’t move. 


By Mr. Sommerville; 


Q. That is, the new season’s goods that may have been manufactured for 
that season, if it is not sold at once or in the season, is cleared out?—A. That 
is right. . 
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Q. At 50 cents on the dollar?—A. Yes. That article would not be made 
to sell at a loss. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Who fixes the price?—A. The buyer and the seller between them. 

Q. Is it a mutually arranged price?—A. Yes, a mutually arranged price. 
They arrive at a price. The buyer wants to buy it at a very low price, and 
the seller wants to sell it—in this case, obviously for almost anything. He is 
evidently short of money. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What could the seller do if he didn’t want to sell?—A. He would 
probably have great difficulty with his bank, because he would be short of 
cash. Probably that would be the reason for the sale. 


Mr. KeNNEpy (Peace River): Were these sales connected up with the 
advertisements? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, in every case. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is this a suite that was a poor colour, or was there some reason that 
it would not sell?—A. I would not say so. A great many perfectly good suites 
of furniture sell at that price on these special sales, where the manufacturer 
has more goods than he has cash, and he makes a sacrifice to sell the goods. 

Q. He has made more than he can sell, and he has got to get rid of his 
stock. Is that it?—A. That would be one reason. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Or it may be that it was a sample suite made up?—A. It might be a 
sample suite, and the buyer would come around. 

Q. This particular item is a 9-piece dining room suite. The materials in it 
amounted to $89.75; the direct labour, $64.60; the total overhead, $40; the 
factory cost, $194.35; commercial expense, $58, or a total cost to the manu- 
facturer of $252, and it was sold for $132.15. That $132 compared with the 
cost of material of $89.75 and $64.60 for direct labour, indicates how much 
loss resulted, how much it was less than the cost of material and direct labour? 


Mr. Heaps: Is the same percentage of overhead charged on all the items 
as shown in this one? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Apparently, in that particular factory. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did you investigate the overhead in these factories?—A. Yes. I made 
a careful investigation of the overhead in a number of the factories. 
Q. And you are making a report on that also? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. With reference to wages, the wage sheet reflects a similar condition. 
That is set out on the sheet before you, in the case of the 26 factories. You 
have covered the wages, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average number of employees are shown here. Then I see “ M,” 
“B,” and “F.” What is that?—A. Males, boys and females. 
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Q. In the case of the first factory, 39 men, 3 boys and no females, the 
average weekly wages were $10.35. They worked 373 hours and the average 
hourly rate was 28; cents?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And the wages paid to the lowest man in the plant—12 were paid 
$10.78?—A. That is 12 per cent. 

G12; pen cent got $10.782-—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was 22 cents an hour. The wages paid to all the boys were 
$2.21 for the week of 37 hours or -9 cents per hour? 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How old were these boys?—A. They would mostly be 18 or 19. They 
have to do almost a man's work, but not having his experience. 

Q. What operation would they do?—A. Chiefly helping on the saws. Where 
there are two men on an automatic saw, the boy would be feeding in and the 
man would be taking off. 

Q. 17 and 18 are pretty grown-up boys?—A. Well, it is quite heavy work. 
They have to move pretty fast to keep piling these pieces of wood. 

Q. They get $2.21 a week?—A. Yes, very low wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. For instance, take the wages paid to the men in the plant, the lowest 
wages paid. These are the average weekly earnings over the whole year, are 
they not?—A. They are taken to represent 1933 wages, and they are measured 
by taking at least a six-months period. But they are taken so that no strike 
or anything like that which happened in Stratford in the fall of 1933 would 
interfere with the number of hours shown. So that that number of hours reprez 
sents the normal business in 1933, and had nothing to do with the strike. 


Mr. SomMMeERVILLE: Those hours indicate the relative time that the factory 
was working. Take, for instance, this average of $9.12 paid to a man for 31 
hours. That was his average weekly earnings during that year, on that basis. 
The average weekly earnings in another factory were $7.21, and that is for 
11 per cent of the employees. Another one was $5.72 for 11 per cent of the 
employees, the average weekly earnings for 31 hours. The next one $5.73 for 
37 hours, or 17 cents an hour; $4.92 a week, average, for 18 hours; $4.63 average 
for 23 hours; $5.87 average for 32 hours per week; $5.35, average for 34 hours 
per week; and there are some other items here, small ones. 

Mr. Factor: One of $3.64, 194 hours. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, $3.44 for 194 hours for the week, for 11 per cent 
of the employees. 

The Wirness: May I correct you there in a small point? The number of 
hours shown here represent the average hours for all the men. In picking out 
the lowest 10 per cent, they might not have worked just exactly that number 
of hours, and you can get the hours by dividing the total pay by the hourly 
rate. So that it would not be exactly the number of hours that you gave there. 
If you assumed that, you would find that my calculation was wrong. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But the hourly rate indicates it?—A. The hourly rate, together with the 
weekly pay, will indicate the number of hours. 
Mr. Factor: Taking Factory 106, 17 men and 2 boys, there were wages 
paid to all men of $3.64 a week, 194 hours. 
Mr. SomMMERVILLE: In the first column? 
Mire hAeTOR? Yes: 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That would indicate the actual condition in that factory?—A. Yes, 
that is the condition, the first column. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: ‘That is, the average for all the men in that factory 
was 18 cents an hour. 


Mr. Heaps: That is about the lowest, is it not? 


Mr. SomMervittE: Yes. The last item is 130 men in this factory, working 
60 hours, and the average was 24 cents. That is 60 hours, $14 a week. To 
83 per cent of the men, $8 per week was paid or 14 cents an hour, in that fac- 
tory. In the factory before that, 13 cents an hour, another 15 cents an hour, 
another 14%, cents an hour. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q@. How did these wages compare with the wages before the depression set 
in, when the company was making profits?—A. Those wages are 25 per cent 
lower than in 1930, based on a substantial cross-section of the industry. 

Q. 25 per cent?—A. Yes, 25 per cent less; that is, the hourly rate. 


Mr. Heaps: We had some evidence given by the mayor of Stratford in 
regard to the conditions in the factories, and men working for nothing at certain 
times. 


Mr. SomMeErRVILLE: Perhaps we might ask Mr. Fessenden. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We had evidence from Mr. Kerr of Stratford, and you were asked to 
check up those figures. You did so?—A. Yes. I found Mr. Kerr’s figures very 
accurate. Perhaps wrong inferences were drawn from them in that a great 
many of his figures were not taken from Stratford records. Some people seemed 
to assume that they were all Stratford factories that he was talking about. 
Most of them, as a matter of fact, were not Stratford factories. 

Q. They were factories from all over the district?—-A. Yes, in the smaller 
towns where the wages would naturally be lower. 

Q. Hampton, Dresden, Hamburg and a great many cities and towns?— 
A. Yes; his figures were very accurate. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. There was one point he raised that we might have a little information 
on; that was his statement that a man would work perhaps two weeks on a piece- 
work basis and then he would have to work perhaps an extra week to make up 
the amount he has been paid?—A. Yes, Mr. Heaps, I spent considerable time 
trying to trace that down, and I could not get anybody to really illustrate that 
case. But I would imagine what happened was that they would start a job and 
they would say, now we are going to give you so much to do that job, and say 
it came to $40 for putting through 100 sets for a man on one operation; then 
they would say now you are going to take three weeks to do that, but we are not 
going to keep you waiting until the three weeks is up before you get any pay. 
They would pay him an hourly rate, some hourly rate, and when they had paid 
him two weeks on that basis and came to subtract that from what had been 
promised to him for the whole job it would be a minus quantity. That would 
mean that they had overpaid him in the first two weeks—that is, they had over- 
paid him in the sense that they had paid him more than he had been promised 
for the job—I am not going to say that he was paid too much or that he didn’t 
get enough or anything of that kind. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The situation throughout the industry is indicated by the declining sales 
and reduced prices obtained by the manufacturers, and that has been reflected 
in the cutting down of expenses everywhere?—A. Yes, everybody has suffered 
in the industry. 

Q. And the wages of employees have been cut as well?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Facror: What would have happened to the manufacturers of furniture 
if the departmental stores had not made purchases. 

Mr. Youne: Apparently they did not sell any except to the department 
stores. 

Mr. SoMMrRVILLE: These are Just examples taken from the advertising we 
had, they are all cases of particular items, 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You did not investigate as to whether or not they sold furniture outside 
of department stores?—A. My instructions did not go beyond investigating 
examples of purchases by the big stores. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Fessenden is quite an expert and I wanted to get his 
opinion as to what would have happened to these manufacturers if they had not 
had the outlet of the departmental stores. 

Mr. SENN: People would have bought from other sources. 

The WITNESS: You mean, in individual cases, Mr. Factor, what would have 
happened if they had not made a particular sale which appears to be a very 
great sacrifice to them. 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

The Witness: They would I think in many cases have been put out of 
business by the bank, on account of not reducing their loans; and the bank have 
kept the industry, as you will see from these current ratios down pretty tight. 
While it seemed hard at the time and may have been a very hard thing in some 
eases, I do not know; but on the whole the banks have kept the furniture indus- 
try in a good position as regards current assets and current liabilities. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, they have forced the sale of inventories to keep the situation 
down?—A. Yes, sir, which may have seemed hard at the time, but as prices 
were dropping it apparently turned out to be a very good thing for the manu- 
facturer. 

Q. Of course, if the department stores were not there to buy there would 
have been somebody else there to buy it?—A. We hope so, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I suppose, however it was, he would have to buy on a price at which he 
could resell, he would have to consider the purchasing power of the public? 

Mr. Epwarps: A lot of it would not have been made if they had not antici- 
pated a market of that source. 

The Witness: I am quite sure if they had not known there was a place 
they could sell it if worse came to worst the manufacturers would not have run 
up the inventories, but because they did run them up they kept men working 
when it was not good business. 

__ The CuamrMAN: Now gentlemen we have had enough for to-day and we 
will adjourn. I will ask the members to meet me in executive session on Mon- 
day morning at eleven. 
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Mr. Factor: Could you make that in the afternoon, Mr. Chairman; Mr. 
Isley would not be back until afternoon. 


The CHarirMAN: If it will meet the convenience of some of the members of 
the committee to meet in the afternoon, we will do so. We will meet in my office 
upstairs at four o’clock Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Krennepy (Peace River): When will we have the next meeting of the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go into that, and certain other matters; but I am 
not in a position to do so to-day. 

I will ask Mr. Nash to complete his picture with respect to these com- 


panies in the clothing and boot and shoe industry, so that we will have that 
information complete. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m., to meet again at the call of the 
chair. 


Sex sa 
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APPENDIX A 
REPORT OF ENQUIRY INTO THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


CONDUCTED ON BEHALF OF THE PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING COMMITTEE 


L. W. Fraser, Investigator 
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1. Coursr oF ENQUIRY 


The course and scope of the Enquiry conducted into the fishing industry 
have been in conformity with the instructions received from the Committee 
and have included investigation of the situation surrounding the production of 
fish, prices paid to fishermen and the earnings of these primary producers, the 
aid by way of relief which fishermen may have received, the price spread be- 
tween the fishermen and the consumer, and relative matters. The Investigator 
has kept uppermost in mind the instructions of the Committee that the subject 
of price spreads is to be considered of major importance. 

It was found by the Investigator that many of the dealers approached, and 
practically all of the fishermen, desired to place before the Committee their 
views with regard to the general problems confronting the industry and the 
enquiry has therefore to a considerable extent, necessarily involved a general 
survey of all phases of the fishing industry in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Attached to this report are the complete notes taken by the Investigator in 
connection with each of the interviews held and set out in these notes will be 
found the expressions of opinion above referred to. 

Pursuant to instructions received from the Committee, the Lake Fisheries 
and those phases of the industry that arise from the Pacifie Coast Fisheries 
were not included in the scope of the present Enquiry. 

It will also be noted that the Investigator has not yet had an opportunity 
to visit points in the Province of Prince Edward Island, and a subsequent report 
will be submitted in that regard. 


2. Citims, TOWNS AND VILLAGES VISITED 


The Investigator has, upon advice, deemed it necessary to personally visit 
a large number of communities in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in order to 
secure accurate first-hand information from those directly engaged in the fish- 


ing industry. 
Cities, towns and fishing villages visited by the Investigator in Nova Scotia 
included: 


Halifax Queensport Sydney 
Digby Half Island Cove Glace Bay 
Yarmouth Canso North Sydney 
Shelburne Arichat Louisburg 
Lockeport Petit de Grat Mulgrave 
Liverpool Grand River Amherst 
Lunenburg L’Archevéque 

Hubbards St. Peter’s 


Communities visited in the Province of New Brunswick included:— 


Saint John, Wilson’s Beach, Lords Cove, 
Beaver Harbour, Grand Harbour, Moncton, 
Black’s Harbour, North Head, Loggieville, 
St. Andrews, Seal Cove, Chatham. 
Welshpool, 


During the course of the enquiry the Investigator visited the Cities of 
Montreal and Toronto and interviews were also held with fish dealers in Ottawa. 
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3. COMPANIES AND DEALERS INTERVIEWED. 


Through many conferences with officials of various companies, and with 
individuals who are engaged in the industry in the capacity of buyers and 
dealers your Investigator has been able to secure for the Committee much 
useful and pertinent information having a direct bearing upon the general 
subject matters of this enquiry. 

For the most part the Investigator found an apparent desire on the part 
of these officials to facilitate the enquiry and to provide the Committee with the 
information desired. 


The Companies and dealers interviewed by the Investigator in the Province 
of Nova Scotia included the following:— 


National Fish Company, Ltd., Halifax. 
Robin Jones and Whitman Ltd., Halifax. 
Neville Sons Limited, Halifax. 

O’Leary and Lee Company Ltd., Halifax. 
South Shore Packers Ltd., Halifax. 

W. & C. H. Mitchell Co, Ltd., Halifax. 
A. M. Smith & Co. Ltd., Halifax. 
Maritime Fish Corp., Digby. 

A. E. Nickerson Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 

L. W. Sweeney Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 

J. R. Poole & Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 
Parker Aitkens Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 
Shelburne Fisheries Ltd., Shelburne. 
Lockeport Co, Ltd., Lockeport. 

Swim Brothers Limited, Lockeport. 
Nickerson Bros. Ltd., Liverpool. 
Lunenburg Sea Products, Lunenburg. 
Zwicker & Co. Ltd., Lunenburg. 

Adams and Knickle Ltd., Lunenburg. 
Matthews and Scott, Queensport. 

Nova Scotia Sea Foods Ltd., Canso. 

R. E. Jamieson, Canso. 

R. & A. Martell, Petit de Grat, N.S. 
Leonard’s Ltd., Sydney & North Sydney. 
Captain Dunphy, North Sydney. 
Fletcher Townsend, Louisburg. 

A. R. Grant, Louisburg, Louisburg. 

J. E. Lewis, Louisburg. 


Companies and dealers interviewed in New Brunswick included the fol- 

lowing:— 

L. H. Outhouse, Beaver Harbour. 

Neil McLean, St. John. 

Connors Bros. Ltd., Black’s Harbour. 

Algonquin Sea Foods Ltd., St. Andrews. 

John Doone, St. Andrews. 

Colin Small, North Head. 

McLaughlin Co. & Sons, Seal Cove. 

Albert Cooke, Seal Cove. 

Coleman Ingersoll, Seal Cove. 

McCormack & Zatzman, St. John. 

A. & R. Loggie Co. Ltd., Loggieville 

W. S. Loggie Co. Ltd., Chatham. 

B, J. Williston, Loggieville. 
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4. WHOLESALE COMPANIES INTERVIEWED. 


The wholesale fish distributing companies in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa 
are important factors in the marketing of fish, and it was considered necessary 
to secure full information as to the operation of these companies. 


Conferences were held by the Investigator with officials of the following 
wholesale companies :— 


F. T. James Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

White’s Fish Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Booth’s Fisheries (Can.) Ltd., Toronto. 
Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto. 

Henry Gatehouse & Sons Inc., Montreal. 
O’Connors Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
Leonard Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

D. Hatton Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

Main Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
LaPointe Fish Co., Ottawa. 


5. RETAIL COMPANIES INTERVIEWED. 


Conferences were held by your Investigator with a large number of retail 
companies and dealers and complete information was secured as to price fluc- 
tuations and general conditions surrounding the retailing of the principal 
varieties of fish in Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. Some 
information has also been secured as to retail outlets in smaller centres. 


Officials of the following retail firms have been interviewed:— 


Portland Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

H. Marshall Limited, Montreal. 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Montreal. 

Stop and Shop Ltd., Montreal. 

Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co, Ltd., Montreal. 
Standard Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
Attwater St. Fish Co., Montreal. 

A. Straker Limited, Montreal. 

Thrift Stores Limited, Montreal. 
Maine Kosher Fish Market Ltd., Montreal. 
Ober Mans Fish Company, Montreal. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Toronto. 
Stop and Shop Limited, Toronto. 
Simpsons Limited. Toronto. 

Mrs. M. Chambers, Toronto. 

Eatons Limited, Toronto. 

Boutiliers Limited, Halifax. 

Leonards Limited, Sydney. 

Davids Fish Co., Sydney. 

LeMoin Bros. Ltd., North Sydney. 
Smith’s Market, North Sydney. 
Aiteen’s Limited, Amherst. 

Kingsmill Limited, Saint John. 
Atlantic Fish Stores Ltd., Saint John 
Lapointe Fish Co. Ltd., Ottawa. 
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6. FISHERMEN INTERVIEWED 


It has been considered important that the Committee should have first-hand 
information from representative individual fishermen operating at various points 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and of New Brunswick. To this end a large 
number of fishermen were approached at the points mentioned in Paragraph 2. 

Delegations representative of the fishermen of the local communities con- 
ferred with your Investigator at Canso, l’Archiveque, St. Peters, North Sydney 
and Arichat, and public meetings of fishermen were held at Glace Bay, (Nova 
Scotia) and Wilson’s Beach, Grand Harbour and Lords Cove (New Brunswick). 

The fishermen and their representatives were most anxious to co-operate 
with the Committee. Your Investigator was to some extent handicapped by 
the circumstances that very few of the fishermen keep any books of reference or 
accounting and could therefore speak only in a general way on the subject of costs 
of production and income. 


7. GENERAL CONFERENCES 


In addition to the interviews outlined in the previous paragraphs your In- 
vestigator deemed it advisable and helpful to hold conferences with men in- 
directly associated with the fishing industry and over twenty such interviews 
were held. Conferences were also held with public men, including members of 
the Provincial Legislatures and the House of Commons. 


8. COMPLETE QUESTIONNAIRES SUBMITTED 


Since a great deal of the information required by the Committee involved 
the preparation of statements of record covering the period of the last five 
years, it was deemed necessary to submit complete questionnaires to a number 
of companies and individuals. The full text of this questionnaire, after being 
drafted by the Investigator, was submitted for approval to Counsel for the 
Committee. Information requested through the questionnaire included complete 
analysis of company, production and operating costs, copies of operating and 
trading accounts, profit and loss statements, and balance sheets, the earnings of 
fishermen and also statements indicating the spread in price arising in connection 
with the handling of fish, and relative matters. In each case one or more 
conferences were held by the Investigator with the officials of the Company 
either at the time or prior to the submission of the questionnaire. 

Complete questionnaires were submitted to the following Companies:— 


National Fish Company Limited. 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited. 
Boutiliers Limited. 

The Lockeport Company Limited. 
Robin Jones and Whitman Limited. 
Connors Bros. Limited. 

A. & R. Loggie, Company Limited. 
W. S. Loggie Company Limited. 
F. T. James Company Limited. 
White’s Fish Company Limited. 
Booth’s Fisheries (Canadian) Ltd. 
Atlantic and Pacific Stores. 

D. McIntyre Company Limited. 
Henry Gatehouse & Sons Inc. 
O‘Connors Fish Company Limited. 
Leonards Fish Company Limited. 
D. Hatton Company Limited. 
Main Fish Company Limited. 
Standard Fish Company Limited. 
Portland Fish Company Limited. 
H. Marshall Limited. 
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9. LIMITED QUESTIONNAIRES SUBMITTED 


In the case of some companies or dealers it was considered unnecessary to 
require the completion of extensive questionnaires, and in these instances limited, 
or varied, statements were asked for:— 

Companies and dealers to which limited questionnaires were submitted in- 
cluded the following:— 

The Shelburne Company Limited. 
Zwicker and Company Limited. 
Swim Bros. Limited. 

Adams and Knickle Limited. 

A. & M. Smith Company Limited. 
Nickerson Bros. Limited. 

J. R. Poole Company Limited. 
Maritime Packers Limited. 
Leonard Limited. 

O’Leary and Lee Limited. 

South Shore Packers Limited. 
Algonquin Sea Foods Limited. 
McCormack and Zatzman Limited. 
W. & C. H. Mitchell Co. Limited. 
Canada Packers Limited. 

Mrs. M. Chambers. 

Sid Perkins. 

Stop and Shop Limited. 

Dominion Stores Limited. 


The full scope of the questionnaires referred to above is indicated by the 
returns from each company attached to this report. 


10. STATEMENT or INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Your investigator begs leave to report that in his opinion most of the 
information and statements required by the committee for the purpose of a 
hearing, relative to the fishing industry, are now available. In some instances, 
however, due in part to the research and compilation work involved, certain 
statements have not as yet been completed by the Companies to which ques- 
tionnaires were submitted. It appears that an earnest effort is being made 
by the officials of these companies to meet the wishes of the committee, and 
the statements referred to are being prepared as expeditiously as the circum- 
stances involved permit. Your investigator is of the opinion that it will be at 
least one month before completed statistics are available covering all the 
points of inquiry contained in the investigator’s instructions. 


11. GENERAL POSITION or INDUSTRY 


The information secured will place before the committee the serious con- 
ditions that exist in the fishing industry—conditions that are adverse to the 
welfare of the fishermen and to the advancement and development of the 
industry as a whole. 

This industry was the subject of investigation by a Royal Commission in 
1927, and the information contained in the report of that commission is avail- 
able for the committee. A report on the Marketing of Canadian Fish was 
prepared in 1932 by Cockfield Brown & Company Limited, and submitted to 
the Minister of Fisheries. 

It is, unfortunately, true, that general conditions in the industry have 
not improved since 1927, with the result that the present situation and certainly 
the position of the individual fisherman, is less favourable than was the case 
at. the time of the investigation by the Royal Commission. 
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The circumstances which have given rise to this further decline have, to 
a large extent, been world-wide, and have affected all industries, but it must 
not be overlooked that the effect has been most serious in connection with 
the fisheries due to the fact that difficult problems retarded the development 
of that industry even in years when other industries were enjoying periods of 
rapid expansion. 

The total annual marketed value of all fish landed in the Eastern Division 
of the Department of Fisheries comprising the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and the Magdalen Islands of Quebec, 
for the past eight years was as follows:— 


WO aOreane Meg cee ac Mt Le a. 1 SELON! GLK 3) ORT RIIERG. 2 Os $10,266,474 
NOSE are Man ia Mite, SRC ELS AIO GIN eee] leo 10,914,306 
OSV PRIS. eat Gy TGS MAS GEA 2rict. ee 13,680,034 
HOS ORT s. WEEY OFT oa]... Prcrtad “cit: Pact 1 eee 17,026,070 
NO 2D ret. sere alta fey Serra, chip pease a nase 19,334,431 
MG OR caterers, Peete ape Aaah UWE STO LIAL .. eA See EC aes 18,524,697 
GPA 6 Beis 12s GA, eee 0h Amun om re A ee AO ea SEA Rata gen 17,280,216 
SPA iia INE SiC RN age ie Lg Rune PERS iy i he a A a Rt eae 19,823,557 


Your investigator has received much information as to alleged unfair 
methods of competition existing within the fishing industry, and this will be 
referred to in some detail in a subsequent paragraph. While much effort has 
been made in recent years to place the industry upon a sounder basis, your 
investigator believes that the committee will be impressed with the present 
lack of reasonable co-ordination within the fishing industry, as a result of 
which a form of competition has been made possible that has, in many instances, 
not only prevented fishermen from making a livelihood, but has, in some cases, 
made it impossible for the companies to receive a reasonable return from the 
money invested. 

Officials of Companies and other operators interviewed freely recognized 
what they termed “lack of co-ordination” within the industry and expressed the 
view that the elimination of this grave difficulty is necessary before conditions 
can be materially improved. At the same time many of these officials expressed 
an inability to suggest what steps might be taken to meet a situation that is 
uneconomic and has been the cause of unnecessary hardship. 

Your Investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should, at an 
early date, receive evidence as to the causes and effect of any unfair methods 
of competition or other unsound trade practices, existing in the fishing industry, 
and give consideration to what steps may logically be taken through some form 
of a marketing board, or otherwise, to eliminate or curtail, an unfortunate 
situation that now admittedly exists. 


12. GeneRAL Position or FisHERMEN 


The individual fishermen must always be recognized as the primary 
producer in this industry. Limitations imposed by the nature of the industry 
have placed this producer in an unusual position by reason of the fact that 
he has little or no “bargaining power.” The fisherman must do one of two 
things with his catch—he must either sell it fresh to a distributing company or 
dealer, or he must salt or otherwise process it. If fish is sold fresh it is highly 
perishable, and must be disposed of at once, and, since there is usually only one 
company or dealer accessable in any locality, the fisherman must accept what- 
ever price he is offered by that dealer. If the fish is salted the producer must 
dispose of it to one of several dealers at a price usually agreed upon by these 
dealers. The fisherman, is therefore, to a very large extent deprived of all 
“bargaining power,’ and is forced to sell his fish for whatever price he is 


offered. 
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While your Investigator has found many instances where Companies and 
dealers have treated the individual fisherman with fairness, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that in many other cases the fishermen have been forced to accept a price 
substantially below what they should have received, or what the purchaser of 
the fish could reasonably have paid. 

Existing conditions within the fishing industry have given rise to a situation 
in Eastern Nova Scotia where at many points fishermen have found it impossible 
to dispose of their catch at any price, and evidence will be submitted to the 
Committee that in numerous instances fish has been sold by the fishermen at 
a price that did not cover the cost of gasoline and bait. 


A survey by the Committee of the income of fishermen at different points 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will disclose that in most localities the 
primary producer has not been earning sufficient to provide adequately for food 
and clothing for himself and his family. In only a few communities has the 
revenue of the average fisherman been sufficient to allow any provision for the 
renewal of fishing gear and boats, ete. 

Information to be submitted to the Committee will disclose that the net 
income of the average shore fisherman in 1933, being what was left to him after 
deducting cost of gasoline and bait was as follows:— 


At— 
Shelburne: (4)... (OPTS BEO Tee ee Ee ee eee $300 
Tockeport... ¢ < nvupys ° Tees ee ee 300 
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It is again recalled that out of the above income fishermen must provide 
for himself and family and maintain his fishing gear—obviously a task 
impossible of accomplishment. To secure this inadequate return the fisherman 
had to work long hours during the fishing seasons, in many cases 18 to 20 
hours per day, and expose himself to the perils associated with his hazardous 
calling. 

It will be submitted that the lack of reasonably sufficient financial return 
for their catch has led to a position whereby many fishermen are unable to 
operate due to lack of boats and fishing gear. 

Your Investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the conditions under which the primary producer is forced to sell 
his fish, and to consider what steps may logically be taken to ensure that the 
fishermen will in future receive a reasonable price for his product. 

Your Investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee should 
consider what steps might be taken to enable deserving fishermen now without 
gear, to secure the necessary equipment so that they may become re-engaged in 
the industry. 

For the purpose of this Report your Investigator considers it logical to refer 
now to the several distinct branches of the industry before reporting upon the 
position of the producing, wholesaling and retailing Companies whose operations 
involve the handling of all varieties of fish. 
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13. FrResH FisH INDUSTRY 


Included under the category of fresh fish is all fish sold in the fresh state 
and such processed fish as frozen fillets, smoked fillets, etc. 

Your Investigator has been advised that most of the companies dealing in 
both fresh and salt fish prefer to market their product in the fresh state and 
handle in that form as large a percentage of the company’s turnover as the 
conditions of the market and price will permit. In most instances, however, the 
Company or dealer is forced to dispose of a large proportion of the fish handled 
in the form of salt or pickled fish—a variety which will be dealt with separately 
in the following paragraph. 

While the fresh fish industry directly affects a very large number of fisher- 
men, the Committee will be advised that since freezing and other processing 
equipment is necessary, present operations in this phase of the industry are 
confined largely to definite centres. 

Prices paid fishermen for ground fish have declined in recent years and 
although current rates are approximately 1 cent per pound higher than at this 
time last year, this increase falls far short of restoring the price level to what 
might be deemed a reasonable scale. 

In 1929 the average rate per pound paid fishermen in Western Nova Scotia 
for ground fish was 2-43 cents but in 1933 this had declined to 1-45 cent. Prices 
paid fishermen in Eastern Nova Scotia for cod and haddock during 1933 varied 
from 4 cent per pound to 1 cent per pound. In the month of May, 1934, fisher- 
nen were receiving, in Western Nova Scotia, 14 cent per pound for haddock and 
14 cent per pound for cod. The average prevailing price in Eastern Nova Scotia 
in May, 1934, was 1 cent per pound. 

A statement indicating the details of the spread between the price secured 
by the fishermen in Western Nova Scotia for cod and haddock, and the prices 
paid by the consumer in Montreal and Toronto in May, 1934, will be submitted 
to the Committee in a subsequent Report. 

These transactions will be based upon the averaged information secured 
from distributing, wholesale and retail companies. At the time of the writing 
of this Report wholesale and retail companies have not all completed the ques- 
tionnaires containing the detailed information required for this statement. 

Information available for the Committee will indicate that there is consid- 
erable fluctuation within short periods in. the wholesale price of the different 
varieties of fresh fish sold in Montreal and Toronto markets, and it will be 
submitted to the Committee that there still exists the unsound position referred 
to on page 33 of the Royal Commission’s Report of 1927 as follows: — 

Almost without exception the wholesalers in the markets of Quebec 
and Ontario expressed to us their preference for a stabilized price at the 
cost of from 5 to 7 cents per pound, instead of the lower and widely 
fluctuating price prevalent at times during the past few years. A fall in 
the wholesale price is not apparently shared in by the consumer and the 
tendency is for the retailer to maintain the higher level of prices to pro- 
vide for possible losses. It is also said that fluctuating retail prices are 
regarded with some suspicion by consumers. There is, therefore, the 
anomalous situation of the retailer and wholesaler both preferring a steady 
and higher level for prices, yielding a greater return to both fishermen 
and shippers, while the shippers frequently lower the price in unprofitable 
competition with each other without any advantage to the consumer. 


A statement will be submitted to the Committee setting out fluctuations in 
prices quoted to the wholesale buyers in Montreal and Toronto covering the 
period since 1929. It seems apparent that these fluctuations are not reflected in 
the price paid the fishermen. 

" 86332—250 
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From the information secured it will appear that the relative quotations 
to the wholesale trade for fresh fish in 1933 as compared with 1932 did not in 
many instances justify the reduced prices paid fishermen in 1933. 

Your investigator respectfully suggested that the Committee should hear 
evidence as to the conditions surrounding the distribution and marketing of 
fresh fish in Montreal and Toronto, with a view to ascertaining what effect unfair 
methods of competition may have upon the markets, and what steps may be 
taken to eliminate the unsound position created by price fluctuations. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee hear 
evidence as to price spreads in wholesale and retail fish markets at Halifax, 
Saint John, Montreal and Toronto, with a view to confirming the opinion 
expressed that the fishermen can be paid from 4c to le per pound more for 
their fish without any condition arising that would adversely affect the retail 
markets for fish in Canada. 


14. SattT AND PickLED FisH INDUSTRY 


It will be submitted to the Committee that this branch of the fishing indus- 
try must be relied upon to provide a livelihood for a large proportion of the 
scattered fishing population of the Atlantic Coast. This phase’ of the industry 
from a production point of view divides itself into two parts—the Bank fisheries, 
carried out largely from Lunenburg with schooners carrying about twenty men 
each, and the Shore fisheries, carried on by individual fishermen along the coast 
of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 

The extent to which the Lunenburg Bank fishing has declined in recent 
years is indicated by the fact that in 1929 sixty-two vessels were engaged in 
this phase of the industry, and in 1933 only twenty-six vessels were engaged 
in Bank fishing. 

During the same period the average price paid per quintal of fish had 
dropped from $8 in 1929, to $3.20 in 1933. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that the operations of the largest 
Company purchasing the produce of the Shore fisheries in Quebec and New 
Brunswick indicate that the average price paid the fishermen per pound had 
dropped from 1:45 cents in 1920 to -7 cent in 1933. 

The operations of the Company handling the largest volume of salt and 
pickled fish have been investigated and an analysis of the costs and profits of 
this company is available for the Committee. Information has also been 
secured from several smaller operators. 

This phase of the fishing industry was the subject of-analysis commenc- 
ing at page 38 of the Report of the 1927 Royal Commission. 

It is significant, however, that in recent years competition in foreign markets 
for this class of fish has become increasingly severe, and it will be submitted 
to the Committee that methods of operation in Canada have not adequately 
met the keener competition in foreign markets. 

In connection with the Salt and Pickled industry your investigator has 
secured information as to what may be termed the urgent need for more 
adequate grading and inspection of the product. It will be submitted to the 
Committee that present methods of inspection, while helpful, are not adequate, 
and do not attain the standard of systems in effect in other countries, with 
whose product the grade of Canadian fish under discussion must compete. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that a system of inspection, if 
properly applied, and coupled with a study of export market requirements, will 
lead to a considerable expansion of the salt fishing industry and to the conse- 
quent improvement in the return to the fishermen for their labour in this 
important phase of the industry. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the present position of the salt and pickled fish trade, with a 
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view to ascertaining what steps may be taken to improve conditions within 
the industry. It will be suggested to the Committee that a Commission should 
be sent to countries in which foreign markets for this variety of fish exist, so 
that the requirements of these markets may be studied. 


5) 
15. MackEREL FISHERIES. 


The mackerel fisheries are of importance to a large section of the fishing 
population of Cape Breton Island, Halifax County and to a somewhat less 
extent to other points in the Maritime Provinces. 

This fish is caught for the most part only in the early summer and it was 
represented to your investigator that markets available for this catch have 
been curtailed in recent years, and that the price per barrel secured by the 
fishermen has fallen to a point actually below the cost of production. 

It was submitted to your Investigator that the cost of producing a 200 
pound barrel of salt mackerel, delivered at Halifax, is approximately $4.25. 
During the year 1933 fishermen received an average price of $3.40 per barrel, 
thereby incurring a loss of 85 cents upon every 200 pounds packed. It will be 
submitted to the Committee that the only reason fishermen engaged in produc- 
tion of this fish at all, was because their operations enabled them to secure 
further credit from companies and dealers. 

It was found that in some sections fishermen would purchase barrels and 
salt upon credit from one company and secretly sell barrels of fish to other 
companies, from which they would receive cash payments. While this system 
of operation provided some individual fishermen with a few dollars in cash, 
it will be submitted that such a policy of operation is so unsound in its nature 
as to lead to the complete annihilation of this phase of the industry if it 
continues. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by the fishermen engaged in this 
phase of the industry that the companies purchasing salt mackerel engage in 
a combine, and that the price paid the producer is arbitrarily determined by 
this combine without proper regard to prevailing prices in export markets. 
Officials of companies purchasing mackerel will advise the Committee that 
no such combine exists, but that unfair methods of competition and price 
cutting engaged in by certain firms have forced other companies to steadily 
reduce the price paid to the primary producer. 

Evidence will also be submitted that while governmental inspection of the 
container and contents, recently established, has been helpful, there does not 
appear to be any adequate system of grading of the products nor a recogni- 
tion on the part of the purchasing companies that the producer of high-grade 
fish should receive a better price for his mackerel than the individual who 
packs a low-grade product. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the circumstances surrounding the packing of salt mackerel and 
the operations of leading companies shipping this product to the export trade, 
with a view to ascertaining what, if any, unfair trade conditions exist, and 
what financial return fishermen require to provide them with reasonable 
remuneration for their labours in this phase of the fishing industry. 


16. Herrine FISHERIES: 


Your investigator deems it expedient to refer under a separate heading to 
the herring fisheries, since this phase of the industry offers separate problems, 
and may to a large extent be regarded as being distinct. While the handling 
of the catch of herring in Nova Scotia is of considerable importance, by far the 
major operation in this branch of the industry centres around the Bay of Fundy 
waters off New Brunswick. In this territory herring is caught in very large 
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quantities in weirs, and the product smoked or sold in the fresh state to pro- 
dueing companies operating at Black’s Harbour, New Brunswick, or at points 
along “the coast of the United States. 


The portion of the product sold to Black’s Harbour and to American 
factories is used for the most part in the packing of sardines. In this branch 
of the fishing industry, fishermen have the alternative, as a result of long 
existing treaty rights, to sell their herring on the basis of hogshead measure- 
ment to the Canadian company, or to dispose of it to American firms, in which 
case the fisherman’s remuneration is based upon the number of the cases 
packed. Evidence submitted to your investigator indicates that the average 
fisherman prefers to sell to the Canadian company at a stated price per hogs- 
head, rather than take the chance of a larger, but less certain, return from 
American operators. The present price being paid by the Canadian company 
per hogshead is $8. This is an increase of $3 per hogshead over the prevail- 
ing price in 1933, and your investigator was advised by many fishermen that 
the present price is a satisfactory one, provided the herring catch reaches 
normal proportions. 

Complete information has been secured for the Committee relative to the 
operations of the Canadian Company purchasing herring at Black’s Harbour, 
New Brunswick. An analysis of costs of production and selling prices; operating 
accounts and profit and loss statements have been secured covering all branches 
of the business carried on by this Company. 

Your Investigator was asked to submit to the Committee the need for an 
enquiry into the condition of sale of herring to American buyers, but I would 
respectfully suggest that these are conditions over which the Committee would 
have little, if any, jurisdiction or control. During the greater part of the year 
the fishermen are not forced to sell their product to American buyers, and if 
they do so the condition of the sale is a matter of their own selection, and will 
not be a logical point of enquiry by this Committee. 

On the Island of Grand Manan a large production of herring is smoked 
either by central dealers or by the fishermen themselves. Fishermen of this 
section enjoy a distinct advantage as this territory is the principal world 


producer of medium sized herring. This grade is in great demand in export — 


markets and conditions of competition are less severe in export markets than 
is the case in connection with other varieties of fish. 


It will be submitted to the Committee that the producers at Grand Manan 
are now receiving 48 cents per box of 18 pounds of medium smoked herring. 
The price received in 1933 fell as low as 24 cents a box. The cost of production 
of this quantity of herring can be set at 30 cents per box, and upon this basis 
the fishermen are now securing a small profit for their operations. The herring 
fishermen will, however, state that a price of 60 cents a box should be received 
in order to enable the producer to make a reasonable living, and to maintain 
his weirs. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that last year the average fisherman 
at Grand Manan produced approximately 2,500 boxes of smoked herring, which 
at the present price level would net a profit of 18 cents per box, or $450 for 
his total catch. Out of this profit, however, should be taken the fishermen’s 
expenses in maintaining weirs; since an average weir costs in the vicinity of 
$2,500 the present return to weir fishermen is not sufficient to provide him with 
a livelihood, and at the same time allow him to maintain his fishing equipment. 


While the price secured by fishermen for smoked herring largely depends 
on the return from foreign markets, it will be submitted to the Committee that 
this return is to a considerable extent limited by unfair methods of competition 
arising in Canada and your Investigator respectfully suggests that this is a 
subject which might advantageously be enquired into by the Committee. 
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A phase of the smoked herring industry which is becoming of increasing 
importance is that of the production of boneless smoked herring. All of this 
product is sold in the Canadian market, and none is exported. It will be 
submitted to the Committee that the development of this phase of the industry 
is desirable in that it creates employment for a large number of women workers 
who are engaged in boning and skinning the fish. Information to be submitted 
to the Committee will indicate. that it costs 54 cents a pound to produce boneless 
herring. Fishermen at Grand Manan are now receiving 6-7 cents a pound for 
this product, but this return is being lowered as a result of shipments upon a 
consignment basis. 

About 100 women are now employed in boning herring at Grand Manan 
and on an average they receive 10 cents for each box of 18 pounds handled. 
It appears that on an average a woman is unable to bone more than 5 boxes 
a day, and it will be submitted to the Committee that the consequent income 
of 50 cents per day is unreasonable and inadequate. 

_It will be submitted to the Committee that if there could be created a per 
capita yearly consumption in Canada of 4 ounces of boneless smoked herring, a 
market would be provided for the yearly pack of herring at Grand Manan, and 
the Committee will be asked to consider what steps, through a Marketing Board 
or otherwise, may logically be taken to at least partly attain this objective. 


17. SALMON FISHERIES 


The Salmon Fisheries of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia aré of great, 
importance. Complete questionnaires were submitted to two companies con- 
ducting extensive operations in this branch of the fishing industry. 

Your Investigator begs leave to report that the statements contained in 
these questionnaires have not yet been completed, and it will therefore be 
necessary to submit a subsequent report in this regard. 


18. Losster FISHERIES 


It has been submitted to your Investigator that the situation surrounding 
the lobster fisheries on the Atlantic Coast, with certain exceptions, is reasonably 
satisfactory. The average prices being secured by fishermen for lobsters are 
between 6 and 8 cents per pound, and this is an improvement over prices pre- 
vailing in 1933. If the volume of the catch is a normal one this price may be 
regarded as a reasonably satisfactory monetary return to the operators. This 
improved price is, however, to a considerable extent offset by the large increase 
in the number of those engaged in fishing lobsters, and the consequent limitations 
of the per capita catch. 

Present conditions in other phases of the fishing industry have caused an 
increase in the number of lobster fishermen, and in some centres there is evi- 
dence of a depletion of the quantity of lobsters available adjacent to formerly 
productive fishing grounds. 

It will be submitted to your Committee by companies engaged in the lobster 
business that the establishment of subsidies for collection boats along the eastern 
Nova Scotia coast has injured the industry. 

On the other hand lobster fishermen who have had the advantage of the 
service of these collection boats express the view that that policy has made 
possible a reasonable return to them from their operations. 

Information available for the Committee as to the cost of producing canned 
lobster will indicate that the companies engaged in this phase of the industry are 
not making large profits. In many instances losses are being incurred. Costs 
of producing a case of 48 pounds of canned lobster in half pound tins is set by 
producers at $22.58, the present selling price for this product is $23.20 and the 
spread is 62 cents per case. 
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Producing companies have a somewhat larger profit on cases packed in 
quarter pound tins, the cost of these per case being $23.96 the selling price $27.20 
and the spread $3.24 per case. It has been represented to your Investigator that 
the transportation rates upon live lobtsers and lobster products to points in 
Ontario and Quebec are too high, and that as a result, a large potential market 
is being greatly curtailed. It is urged that transportation rates upon lobsters 
should be the same as those upon fresh fish. 

The following statement indicates the difference in existing express rates on 
live lobsters and fresh fish. (The percentage increase in weight for ice is not 
reflected in this table). 


: () To 
—— From Mortreal Toronto 

Wresh fish. oe es ane 0 A ae ae rev Fialipaxe Sy) eee 1.45 10) 
Sts Johns a7. eae ber 1b 245) 1.50 

: Warnmougnn ese, 1.70 1.95 
Divedobsters.22 2070000 2 0s Gass | 1G ERA Gk ie Sey oe alitax ese as ee ere 4.60 6.40 
Ste OUMign teen 3.50 5.40 

Naiadaodms, soe Ae 4.05 5.95 


Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the existing transportation rates upon lobsters with a view to 
ascertaining whether present rates are excessive. 


19. SMELT FISHERIES 


Large quantities of smelts are handled by distributing companies in New 
Brunswick and to a less extent in Nova Scotia. 

Questionnaires submitted to these companies have not yet been completed 
and a subsequent report will be submitted to the Committee in regard to this 
branch of the industry. 


20. TRANSPORTATION OF FISH, 


There is available for the Committee full information as to the transporta- 
tion costs both by express and by freight on various grades of fish from points 
on the Atlantic Coast to the central markets of Ontario and Quebec. 

For the most part it will be submitted to the Committee that existing 
freight rates on fish are reasonable and that the handling of fish in transit is 
satisfactory. 

Many wholesale and retail dealers interviewed expressed the view that fish 
delivered at Montreal and Toronto by freight arrives upon the market in a 
more satisfactory condition than fish shipped by express. It is stated that the 
explanation for this lies in the fact that fish transported by freight in carload 
lots is not subject to any handling or disturbance in transit, whereas shipments 
by express, if in less than carload lots, are subjected to changes in temperature 
which to a large extent offset’ the obvious advantage of more rapid transit. 
There seems to be a unanimity of opinion that fish shipped by freight in the 
summer months arrives at the market in much better condition than fish by 
express. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by officials of some of the companies 
engaged in the industry that express rates upon fish should be lowered, and 
that an effort be made to consolidate these express shipments at a central 
point with a view to eliminating the handling and disturbance of the fish en 
route. As mentioned in the previous paragraph, it will be submitted to the 
Committee that the present express rate upon lobsters is excessive, and that 
it should be lowered to the same scale as that applicable to fresh fish. 
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21. Position or Distrisuting CoMPANIES 


By “ distributing companies ” is meant the buyers and dealers who purchase 
fish in various forms from the primary producer and who in turn sell to the 
wholesale and retail dealers in Canadian and export markets. 

Financial statements for a large number of distributing companies will be 
submitted to the Committee and there is now available for consideration a 
complete analysis of the operations, costs of production, processing costs and 
profits of five of the principal companies. 

Officials of the companies investigated will submit to the Committee that 
few of these companies have made a profit in recent years, and that the decreas- 
ing prices paid the fishermen are in conformity with a decrease in the price 
secured by the company for the varieties of fish handled. 

It has appeared to the investigator that some of the distributing companies 
and dealers have endeavoured to assist the fishermen and have dealt with the 
situation in as broad a light as might be expected. In other instances it appears 
that certain companies have taken advantage of the fact that the primary 
producer was forced to dispose of his catch at whatever price was offered, and 
that the price paid was unfair, having regard to the ability of the company to 
pay a higher scale. 

Examination of the statements secured will indicate to the Committee 
that there is little uniformity: in the operation of these companies and that 
there exists a wide variation as to processing and operating costs per pound as 
well as a marked degree of variation in the fixed charges set out in the accounts 
of the companies handling approximately the same tonnage of fish. 

The following indicates the profit or loss statement of five leading dis- 
tributing companies for the years 1929-1933. Losses are in italics:— 


— 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
@ommpanyil ces: See SEs, eS 120, 896 92,087 126,029 51,506 15, 493 
De cig Dit Wye ahi ae peered «he 17,569 13, 254 25,293 20, 609 7,706 
Bae co RS A ne nO ini kil Ee ie 3,024 1,447 3, 143 5, 293 401 
ARTs ENSUES PRE. GARE Oe. 77,052 89,750 44,011 85,051 105, 525 
Sere ya. lyre eey. whebas yg ees 17,540 74. 23,920 61,876 64,517 


A considerable number of firms purchasing fish in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick operate general merchandising stores, and the business carried on 
by these buyers must be considered in a somewhat different light than the 
operations of the larger companies. For the most part these small dealers 
purchase fish with a view to creating a buying power to be exercised by the 
fishermen in their stores, and in no case has your investigator found that these 
small buyers have made an excessive profit out of the fish handled. It will 
appear to the Committee that in most instances these operators have handled 
fish purchased at cost or even at a loss. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the capital set up, cost of operation, marketing policy and allied 
matters covering each of the more important distributing companies, with a 
view to ascertaining to what extent the company may have been able to pay 
a higher price to the primary producer and whether the costs and profits, if 
any, set out in the financial statements are fair and reasonable. It is the view 
of your investigator that the questionnaires now available for the Committee 
should be amplified by.the verbal evidence of the officials of the companies 
investigated. 

Price spreads involved in the operations of distributing companies are 
referred to on page 38 of the Report. 
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22. PosiTIon oF WHOLESALE COMPANIES 


Financial statements and completed questionnaires of the wholesale fish 
companies operating in Montreal and Toronto will indicate to the Committee 
that in most instances only small profits have been made by these companies 
in recent years, and that in several cases deficits have been incurred that have 
made substantial inroads upon reserves built up prior to 1930. 

The following indicates the profit and loss statement of three wholesale 
companies in Montreal for the fiscal years ending in 1934 and 1933. 


1934 1933 
Comip any) 1 its. RS ay Se Oe TEE, Gems 9) 2,888 2,979 
@omipamyg Qin) cater pee A ie ie i ea ak ee Bene es 
Company Br i i oe ae ee rs er a 3,829 249 


The following indicates the profit and loss statement of three wholesale 
companies in Toronto for the fiscal years ending 1934 and 1933. Losses in italics. 


1934 1933 
Comipanvadis.. BsGh. WY. IA. ARTA ee eee es 6,888 9,384 
Compaen 2e vee ise eGo Gn dhs 5 5,802 7k} 
Company 3. 4,693 3,615 


It will be submitted to the Committee by the wholesale companies that 
conditions of the trade and relatively high delivery cost per pound make it 
necessary for the wholesale companies to allow an average spread of two cents 
a pound upon all fish handled. 

Consignment shipments and sales made direct by the producing company 
to the retailer are given as a cause for losses incurred upon fish handled by 
wholesalers, and this in turn leads to a higher mark up per pound on fish sold 
under normal trade conditions. 

Representatives of wholesale companies interviewed in Montreal and 
Toronto, almost without exception expressed to your investigator the opinion 
that the manner in which distributing companies are selling direct to retailers 
and jobbers in the same territory in which the wholesale companies operate is 
creating a position which leads to the restriction of the volume of fish marketed. 
There is no doubt that the agents of several of the larger distributing companies 
make it a practice to sell large quantities of fish to the wholesalers, and, having 
exhausted that market, offer their products direct to the retail trade at only a 
slightly advanced price over that charged to wholesalers. This means that by 
the time the fish reaches the wholesalers a part of the retail market has already 
been supplied direct and surplus quantities are forced upon the market and sold 
at whatever price can be secured. 

Information secured from wholesale companies indicates that both wholesale 
and retail markets are adversely affected by frequent price fluctuations, and it 
will be submitted to the Committee that a more uniform price for fish would be 
to the advantage of both the wholesaler and the retailer, and would be more 
acceptable to the consumer. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence disclosing the details of operation of at least one wholesale company in 
Montreal and one in Toronto, so that there may be placed before the Committee 
full information as to price spreads and the market and trade conditions under 
which various varieties of fish are handled by these companies. 

Price spreads involved in the operations of wholesale fish companies are 
referred to on page 40 of this Report. 


23. Posirion oF RETAIL COMPANIES AND DEALERS 


A large amount of information is available for the Committee as to the 
operations of companies and individuals engaged in the retailing of fish in 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. This information will dis- 
close the price paid by the retailer for fish and the prices charged the consumer. 
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Statements of retail prices and fluctuations therein have been secured from 
representative dealers covering a period of years. 

It will be represented to the Committee by retail dealers of fish that their 
business is largely confined to two days a week, but that their overhead costs 
of operating stores continues on throughout the whole week. It will also be sub- 
mitted by the retailers that the perishable nature of the product handled and 
the uncertainty of the volume of sales give rise to a large percentage of waste 
which must be provided for in fixing the spread between the wholesale and 
retail prices. 

The extent to which retail dealers are responsible for the spread in the price 
of fish will be referred to in some detail in Division (c) of the next sub-heading. ° 
Your investigator has been advised that a spread of 50 per cent in the retail 
price over the wholesale price is necessary to provide for cost of overhead and 
handling, delivery costs and waste. If this may be taken as a fair estimate 
it will appear to the Committee from statements available that many retailers 
enjoy a spread in price substantially greater than 50 per cent, and that in one 
instance the spread between the wholesale and retail prices has been maintained 
at as high as 100 per cent over cost. Costs of delivery are an important factor 
in the operations of retail stores conducting a delivery service and information 
available will indicate that the average cost of delivery is one cent per pound. 

It was found by your investigator that many of the retail operators 
approached do not keep accurate books of accounting, and for this reason it 
has been difficult to secure information as to what profits or losses may have 
been made by these operators over a period of years. In other instances, 
especially in connection with chain stores, operations in the handling of fish are 
for purposes of accounting combined with the sale of meat products, and any 
analysis of overhead charges must be upon a basis of approximation. 

Retail dealers will submit that despite the apparent large percentage of 
gross profit upon the handling of fish, that they have made only reasonable 
net profits and that in some instances losses have been sustained. 

The following indicates the profit and loss statements of several retail 
companies for the fiscal year 1933. Losses are in italics. 


Company. 1 (Gin delaataxs) son tend eo eays So hd See tape-sie crete S aviyCe cher $ 242 
Womipariye2 (Mes ts VOM) ire rs ne es er ee ele wire oy 64 
Gomipany, S4GniMontreal)iies eis Pica eee te ie Ne Bee aorcie 
Companya4 (ing Montneals) 7%) ast. Gosek REI Ope Bib. Poke Tha LPh,} 
(Womipany, 1 (ie WOROMLO) te foe ee Seah oh ae die ea glace 3,950 


Company,6. (in Porcnto))-- =. -- 2,640 


It will be submitted to the Committee that inherent in the present system 
of retailing fish is to be found a great deal of uncertainty as to quality and 
price, either of which factors is in itself sufficient to seriously curtail the volume 
of consumption. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should hear 
evidence as to the system and practice surrounding the retail marketing of 
fish with a view to ascertaining to what extent the retail prices charged are 
unfair or excessive. 


24. PricE SPREADS. 
Your investigator begs leave to report upon this subject under three 
headings :— 
(a) Distributing Companies; 
(b) Wholesale Companies; 
(c) Retail Companies. 
(a) The spread between the price paid the fisherman by distributing com- 


panies and other buyers, and the price at which these buyers sell the fish has 
been carefully investigated. 
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Five of the larger companies have been required to complete questionnaires 
setting out in detail buying and selling prices per pound during each of the 
past five years. In the case of three companies this information was requested 
through two forms of questionnaire; the first embodying information as to the 
costs and price spreads upon all fish handled, whether sold as fresh fish or 
otherwise, and the second, setting out similar information as to all sales of 
fresh fish. All of the companies have submitted answers in the form of the 
first questionnaire. The second form involves a considerable amount of com- 
pilation, and research work, and these statements will not be available for 
some time. However, information is now available for the Committee setting 
out the average price spreads in each of the last twelve months on round and 
filleted haddock sold by distributing companies to the Montreal and Toronto 
markets. © 

It will be submitted to the Committee that the average gross profit per 
pound on all fish handled in 1933 by two companies in Western Nova Scotia 
whose operations are comparable, was 1:4 cents. After operating costs of 1-1 
cents per pound and fixed charges of -22 cents had been provided for there 
remained to the distributing companies a net profit or spread per pound of -08 
cents. 

An analysis of information secured from the three largest distributing com- 
panies operating in Nova Scotia shows that the net profit or loss in cents per 
pound on all fish handled by these companies during the past five years was as 
follows (Losses are in Italics): 


— Company 1)/Company 2}|Company 3 


TEVA hace it Se meni cla pie. 9 Walenta ewan 03 .133 04 
LOS0h si fgotach SO Lel Teen eT Sete ae ee ee 113 (221 An 
VO8L cue aha eSchare o cla a oe ee rr eee Sea 98 279 01 
1os0. eS ee ee ee ‘31 1194 a hni 
1933... 1. sO ane See {IE SEES SORE TRS ‘42 1147 .01 


While the full details of the spread on fresh fish handled are not yet avail- 
able, the information already submitted will indicate that the spread or profit 
per pound on fish sold as fresh fish is much higher than is the average spread 
on all fish handled. The folowing indicates the average profit per pound during 
the past twelve months on haddock sold to wholesalers in Montreal and Toronto. 


Haddock | Haddock | Haddock | Haddock 
—— fillets fillets round round 
Montreal Toronto Montreal Toronto 
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It will be submitted to the Committee that great variation has been found 
in the operating costs per pound among the companies investigated and that 
there is also much disparity in the amount of fixed charges appearing upon the 
books of accounting of each company. 

It is respectfully submitted that the Committee should receive in evidence 
the complete details in relation to the price spread in the handling of fish from 
the time it is sold by the fisherman to the distributing company until it is 
disposed of by that company to the wholesaler or jobber in Canadian and 
export markets with a view to ascertaining whether the spread is fair in 
relation to the price paid the primary producer. 
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(b) The spread between the prices paid by the leading wholesale fish com- 
panies in Montreal and Toronto for fish and the selling price to retailers has 
been investigated. Questionnaires completed by these wholesale companies will 
inform the Committee as to the details of the operations of these companies. 

The average markup over cast on fish sold last vear by wholesale com- 
panies in Montreal was 26 per cent. Out of the gross profit thereby accruing 
the companies had to provide for delivery costs of approximately -6 cent per 
pound and the costs of handling and administration. 

The average markup over cost on fish sold last year by wholesale com- 
panies in Toronto was 27 per cent. 

Wholesalers delivery costs were approximately the same in Toronto as in 
Montreal. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by the companies carrying on a 
wholesale fish business that the companies incurred severe losses through the 
frequent breaking of the market by consignment shipments and that the spread 
per pound on fish sold under normal conditions of trade must necessarily be 
higher to provide for losses incurred during periods of abnormal market con- 
ditions. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the committee should receive 
evidence as to the operations of wholesale dealers in fish with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not the spread in prices arising from the operations of these 
companies is reasonable only under the unsatisfactory trade practices as here- 
inbefore set out. 


(c) Information has been secured for the committee regarding retail prices 
of fish and price spreads resulting therefrom in Halifax, Saint John, Montreal 
and Toronto and Ottawa. 

Statements secured from retail dealers indicate buying and selling prices 
and price fluctuations over a period of years. 

Your investigator found very little uniformity in the retail price charged 
at various centres. 

In Halifax the operations of the principal retailer of fish were investigated 
and it will be submitted that the average markup per pound over wholesale on 
all fish handled in this retail store was 100 per cent. This markup has been 
uniform during the past three years. In 1930 it was 78 per cent and in the 
year 1929 the markup was 81 per cent. 

In Saint John the average markup per pound over wholesale price was 68 

er cent. 

: It was found by your investigator that in Montreal a considerable variation 
exists in the retail prices for fish. In part this arises from the different condi- 
tions of cost and overhead under which retail fish merchants carry on their 
business. The operations of twelve retail companies were investigated, includ- 
ing three chain store organizations, and it will be submitted to the committee 
that the lowest markup over wholesale cost based upon the handling of ten 
leading varieties of fish was 27 per cent the highest markup investigated was 
100 per cent. The average markup for retail stores (excepting one as noted) 
investigated in Montreal was 54-6 per cent. 

In averaging the percentage markup in Montreal there has not been taken 
into consideration the figures presented by one retail store, the operations of 
which must to a large extent be considered separately. The markup in this 
particular store was 100 per cent, and in the opinion of your investigator should 
not be reflected in the general average for all retail stores. 

As previously mentioned in the report, retail dealers in fish represented to 
your investigator that a high percentage markup over the wholesale price was 
necessary in order to enable them to provide for waste, shrinkage and the addi- 
tional expense incurred by the limitation of the number of days in which fish 
is sold in any considerable volume. 
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The lowest percentage markup over wholesale cost found in Toronto was 
48 per cent, and the highest 60 per cent. The average markup for all retail 
outlets investigated was 55:5 per cent. 

In Ottawa the average markup per pound over wholesale was 54 per cent. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the committee should receive 
evidence as to the operations of retail fish dealers in the cities mentioned espe- 
cially having regard to the spread between the wholesale cost to the retail dealer 
and the price charged the consumer. It is further suggested that the com- 
mittee should hear evidence from at least one retail dealer operating in Mont- 
real, and one dealer operating in Toronto, with a view to ascertaining to what 
extent the spread in retail prices may be unfair or excessive. 


25. UNFAIR COMPETITION AND CONSIGNMENT SHIPMENTS 


It has been represented to your investigator that uncontrolled price cutting 
is prevalent in connection with the marketing of fish and that the shipping of 
fish upon a consignment basis must be considered as having a similar effect to 
that of price cutting. 

The seriousness of the effect of this apparently well-established practice is 
more apparent when it is borne in mind that a low quotation upon even a small 
quantity of fish can be responsible for a break in the market involving large 
shipments. ; 

Information available for the Committee will indicate that price cutting 
and unfair competition is prevalent in all branches of the fishing industry. This 
condition arises in part from the present lack of co-ordination within the industry 
already referred to and from the almost total disregard that some dealers seem 
to have for the interests of the fishermen and the welfare of the industry as a 
whole. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that consignment shipments of fish 
repeatedly have been the cause of ruining markets that under normal conditions 
of trade would have provided a reasonable financial return to the various groups 
directly engaged in the industry. 

It appears to your investigator that the serious market conditions created 
by unfair competition and consignment shipments are directly reflected upon the 
shoulders of the individual fisherman and the anomalous position is thereby 
created of the primary producer being forced to bear the ill-effects of a position 
he has had no part in creating. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the effects of unfair competition and consignment shipments upon 
the retail market for fish with a view to ascertaining what steps may logically 
be taken through a Marketing Board or otherwise, to eliminate or at least con- 
trol these existing practices. 


26. CONDITION OF SALE AND SUBSTITUTION OF QUALITY AND VARIETY 


The practices of price cutting and consignment shipments just referred to 
have a direct consequence in the lowering of the quality of fish marketed and in 
the substitution of varieties. 

It is at once obvious that high quality of the fish available is a most essen- 
tial premise of any program to extend the Canadian per capita consumption of 
fish. It will be submitted to the Committee that the quality of much of the fish 
at present being handled in the retail markets of Ontario and Quebec is not 
sufficiently high or uniform to lead to any considerabie extension in the volume 
of fish sold, 

It will also appear to be true that frequent price cutting leads inevitably 
to the substitution of not only quality, but finally of variety. Your Investigator 
is satisfied that a large proportion of fillets sold in certain stores as haddock 
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fillets are actually cod fillets, upon which the dealers make an additional two 
cents per pound when they are sold as haddock fillets. In some instances it 
has appeared that hake fillets are sold as haddock fillets, and the dealer thereby 
acquires an additional profit of approximately four cents per pound. 

The handling of fish in retail stores in Montreal and Toronto is not uni- 
formly satisfactory. With the exception of certain stores that are adequately 
equipped to sell fish, conditions in many of the retail outlets are so inferior as 
to cause a limitation upon the public demand for fish. It is also true that the 
large majority of those who peddle fish from door to door in trucks or wagons 
sell fish ofan inferior quality and under conditions of handling that would be 
improper for products of a less: perishable nature. 

These conditions of inferior quality and unsatisfactory handling on the part 
of certain dealers work a hardship upon those fish merchants who handle high- 
grade products under proper conditions. 

The annual consumption of fish in Canada has been computed at 20-7 
pounds per capita. It seems reasonable to state that under proper trade and 
market conditions this per capita consumption can be largely increased. Any 
extension of the Canadian market for fish must depend directly in the first 
instance upon quality, and quality, in turn, is largely dependent upon satisfac- 
tory handling conditions. In view of this, vour Investigator respectfully sug- 
gests that the Committee should receive evidence as to present conditions of 
sale in relation to quality with a view to ascertaining what steps may logically 
be taken, through a system of licensing or otherwise, to exercise some control 
and supervision over conditions under which fish is sold. 


27. CHAIN STORES 


A great deal of exception is taken both by wholesale companies and by 
other retail dealers to the handling and sale of fish in chain stores, 

It was represented to your investigator that several of the chains sold fish 
at less than.cost in order to attract customers to the stores. The prices at 
which chains buy and sell fish have been carefully investigated, and it will be 
submitted to the Committee that retail prices in these stores are placed upon a 
basis whereby the sale of fish brings a profit to the operators. 

The mark up over cost of fish retailed in chain stores in Montreal was 
found to be as follows: — 

Chain 1—55 per cent. 
cc We AlNG “ “ 
“ PO ils 7 “ce ics 

The average mark up for all chain stores investigated in Montreal was 
49-3 per cent. The average mark up for all retail stores in Montreal, as previ- 
ously stated, was 54-6 per cent. 

The mark up over cost of fish retailed in chain stores in Toronto was found 
to be as follows:— 

Chain 1—60 per cent. 
Chain 2—48 per cent. 


The average mark-up for all chain stores investigated was 54 per cent. The 
average mark-up for all retail stores investigated in Toronto as previously stated, 
was 55°95 per cent. 

While the average percentage mark-up in chain stores does not vary greatly 
from the average mark-up in other stores, it will be noted that chain stores are 
able to sell fish at a substantially lower retail price due to the lower wholesale 
price that has usually been paid. 

The condition under which fish is sold in chain stores was also investigated. 
In many instances the fish displayed was not iced and little effort seemed to be 
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made on the part of the store staff to sell fish. In part this is probably due to 
the fact that the salesmen were mostly butchers who had little knowledge of, 
or interest in, fish products. 

Practically all the chain stores buy fish from local wholesalers and it was 
represented to your investigator that the chain stores have exercised their buying 
power to force the wholesalers to sell their fish at a lower price than is charged 
other retailers by the same wholesalers. Several of the wholesale companies 
interviewed stated that they sold fish to chain stores on an average of one cent 
per pound less than the price charged other retailers. It was stated that the 
large quantities purchased by the chains was offset by the fact that the wholesalers 

-had to deliver separate orders to each store and that therefore the costs of 
handling chain store business were as high as those involved in sales to other 
retail stores. 

Your investigator suggests that the Committee should receive information 
as to the operations of chain stores in relation to the buying and selling of fish, 
and that consideration should be given to the effect these operations have upon 
the general retail market for fish. 


28. MARKETING BoarD. 


During the course of the enquiry your investigator has been able to secure 
for the Committee a widespread expression of opinion as to whether or not it 
would be sound and helpful to bring the fishing industry under the general pro- 
visions of some form of a marketing board. This expression of opinion is con- 
tained in the notes of interviews attached to this report. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by practically all representative fisher- 
men and by a large number of companies and dealers that the present conditions 
in the fishing industry require the immediate application of some form of mar- 
keting board through which an effort may be made to eliminate the unsound 
trade practices referred to above and to establish within the industry a reasonable 
basis of co-ordination and control. 

Most of the larger companies and some of the smaller dealers will submit 
that there are so many constantly changing conditions within the fishing industry 
that it would not be practical to place any measure of control in a marketing 
heard: and that to do so would merely be to make a difficult situation more 

ifficult. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should review 
the expressions of opinion above referred to, and should consider these views 
when determining whether in the opinion of the Committee supervision of the 
industry by some form of a marketing board might provide the means of 
eliminating unsound trade practices that exist, with a consequent improvement 
in the position of the individual fishermen and the advancement of the industry 
as a whole. 


29. CONCLUSION 


In this report no effort has been made to set out in any degree of detail the 
information available for submission to the Committee, as it has been con- 
sidered impractical to do so. Files containing statistics relative to the opera- 
tions of companies investigated will be submitted to the Committee. 

Your investigator respectfully submits that the conditions disclosed as now 
existing in the fishing industry merit the further consideration of the Committee. 
Especially is this so in regard to the prices paid primary producers and trade 
practices in the wholesale and retail markets, 

Your investigator suggests that the Committee, after hearing evidence, 
should consider the advisability of taking such steps as may logically lead to 
the establishment of a scale of higher prices to be paid the fishermen. It is of 
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fundamental importance that the position of the primary producer should be 
improved and it may be that the Committee will consider means through which 
there may be established a minimum price to be paid fishermen. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee should 
give consideration to what direction, through some form of a marketing board, 
or otherwise, may be necessary to establish a more satisfactory degree of co- 
ordination within all phases of the fishing industry. 

Due to the wide diversification of the industry any comprehensive hearing 
before the Committee would involve the calling of a large number of witnesses. 
Many of those who should give evidence live at points relatively remote from 
Ottawa, and a considerable expense would be involved in any hearing that 
might be held here. For this reason, and having in mind the expressed desire 
of so many representative fishermen who wish to appear before the Committee, 
your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should give favour- 
able consideration to the holding of a number of hearings by the Committee at 
a point or points in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswich, Prince 


Edward Island, and Quebec. 
Respectfully submitted, 


L. W.. FRASER, 
Investigator. 


Orrawa, Ont., June 22, 1934. 
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APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE ON SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


KEY 


“A”—La Diva Shoe Company Limited, Richmond, P.Q. 

“B”—A. HE. Marois Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

“C”—Joseph Tanguay Limitée, Beauceville, P.Q. 

“D”—La Regina Shoe Co. Limited, Ste. Marie de Beauce, P.Q. 
“E”—J, A. & M. Cote Limitée, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
“F”—Grand’Mere Shoe Company Limited, Grand’Mere, P.Q. 
“G”—Dependable Slipper Manufacturing Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
“H”—The Valley Shoe Company Limited, Valley Junction, P.Q. 


“A”—La Diva Shoe Company Limited 


vate business in June, 1932, and operations to date resulted in small 
profits, 

In first nine months’ operations, 23:29 per cent of sales were to depart- 
mental stores and in succeeding year 13-94 per cent. 

From June, 1932, to the end of 1933 all female employees were paid 10c. 
per hour, A piecework system, introduced in 1934, resulted in hourly wages of 
73c. to 155c. for female employees. In April, 1934, only 2 out of 54 female piece- 
workers received the legal minimum wage. 


100 per cent of females employed are paid as apprentices—legal limit 
50 per cent—and 83 per cent were paid less than minimum wage. 


Forty-four or 63-8 per cent of male employees received 10c. per hour 
or less. 


Fifteen families are working in their homes, officials stating that average 
earnings per family are approximately $1.50 per day, equivalent to at least ten 
hours of adult labour. 

This company has been fined for violation of the Minimum Wage Act. 


“B’—A. FE. Marois Limited 


This company has been established many years and employs approximately 
500 persons. 

Forty-three per cent of sales in 1933 were to departmental stores or jobbers, 
over 25 per cent being to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Employees are paid on a piecework basis at rates permitting females to 
earn more than the minimum wage. 

Operations appear efficient and damaged work is charged back to responsible 
employees. 

No infraction of the Minimum Wage Act was noted. 


“C”__Joseph Tanguay Limitée 


Fifty per cent of the company’s sales during past four years were made to 
department stores, the largest single customer being the T. Eaton Company 
Limited. 

Labour paid on a time basis and wages to men and boys are particularly 
low, 41 out of a total of 89 employees receiving less than the minimum wage for 
female apprentices. 

Twenty-nine men and boys received an'average hourly wage of 5-2c. per 
hour, or $2.85 for a 55-hour week. 
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“D”—La Regina Shoe Company Limited 


Incorporated in 1926 and had substantial profits in past five years. 


Since 1930, over 90 per cent of sales were to department stores. In 1933 
sales to the Eaton Company were $350,000 and to the Robt. Simpson Company 
$250,000. Company has little selling expense and no bad debts, 


Average hourly rates of female workers increased from 1933 to 1934, but in 
May, 1934, 20 per cent of experienced and 83 per cent of apprentices were paid 
less than the minimum. 


_ Wages of male employees declined, the average weekly wage of 217 males 
being in 1934 $6.95 per week. 


Eighty male employees received $5 or less per week and about half the 
male employees received 124c. per hour or less. (Minimum rate for female 
apprentices 124¢. per hour.) 


“E”—J. A. & M. Cote Limitée 
In business for some vears and earned small profits up to 1933, when a 
reorganization took place. 


Majority of business with small retailers, departmental stores taking 3-4 
per cent and jobbers 12-8 per cent in 1933. 


Wages well above the minimum wage law and labour turnover small, 


“F” _Grand’ Mere Shoe Company Limited 
Started business in 1927 and has made moderate profits. 


Forty per cent of its sales in 1933 were to department stores, chain stores 
and jobbers. 


Largest customer was Army and Navy Stores—$76,769—to whom special 
sales were made at reduced prices. 


A number of boys, from 15 to 20 years of age, earn from $2 to $3 per week. 


About 37 per cent of all female workers received less than the minimum 
wage and 66 per cent of all females were classified as apprentices. 


Of 141 male employees in March, 1934, 43 earned less than 10c. per hour. 


‘G’—Dependable Slipper Manufacturing Company 

Owned by Henry Gottlieb, who started business eight years ago, making 
cheap shoes, slippers and sandals in Montreal. 

Sales in 1933 approximated $391,000, of which 51-06 per cent were to depart- 
ment and chain stores; largest customer was the T. Eaton Company Limited— 
$84,000. 

Inadequate wage records and time clock capacity of 100 against 350 
employed. 

Eighty per cent of females paid as apprentices and 38 per cent of all females 
paid less than the minimum wage in October, 1933. 

One hundred and seventy-nine men employed at average weekly wage of 
$9.39 and 41 received less than $6, equivalent to 10-9c. per hour, 

Labour turnover very high, over half the employees having less than six 
months’ service. 

This company has been fined for violation of the Minimum Wage Act. 

Mr. Hurson spoke as to driving of workers and as to the number of depend- 
ents and their living conditions. 
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“H”—The Valley Shoe Company Limited 


Started business in June, 1932, and in last ten months sold 23 per cent of 
total output to department stores. 


Comparison of wages in May, 1933 and 1934, shows increase in rates of 
females and decrease in wages of males. The proportion of male employees has 
risen considerably. 


Highty-three per cent of the females were classified as apprentices, and of 
these 42-5 per cent received less than the minimum wage. 


Boys, from 15 to 18 years of age, increased from 7 in 1933 to 26 in 1934, 


and were paid from 24c. to 5c. per hour. 


The average weekly wage of all male employees was in 1933 (48 employed) 
$6.02, and in 1934 (71 employed) $4.71. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE ON CONTRACT SHOPS AND MEN’S 


Pal. 
2 
3 
4 
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6. 
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CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


KEY 


Contractors 


M. Rudner, Joliette, P.Q. 

. Ge Mats Victariayille, P.Q. 

. B. Blumenthal, Montreal (home work). 

. Alice Mongeau, Varennes, P.Q. (home work). 
. J. B. Oliver & Son, Montreal. 

Schubert & Kravitz, Montreal. 


Clothing Company, St. Therese, P.Q. 


Rudner Limited, Montreal. 
BE. Paquin, St. Therese, P.Q. 
G, Cyr, St..Pherese, P.Q. 


U. M. Lerner Reg’d, Sorel, P.Q. 


Company 


ADU ZRH AKTOgmdowP> 


Home work 


Manufacturers 
Hyde Park Clothes Limited, Montreal. 


. Samuelsohn Limited, Montreal. 

. 8. Rubin Limited, Montreal. 

. Rubin Bros. (Clothiers) Limited, Victoriaville, P.Q. 
. Tip Top Tailors Limited, Toronto. 


The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited, Toronto. 

J. Elkin & Co. Limited, Montreal. 

M. Feldstein Son & Co., Montreal. 

D. Fels & Sons, Montreal. 

S. Rohrlick & Sons Limited, Montreal. 


. Royal Brand Clothing Co., Montreal. 


Sterling Clothing Company, Montreal. 
Cooper Clothing Company, Montreal. 


. 8. Cohen & Co., Montreal. 
. Peerless Clothing Company, Montreal. 


An examination of the books of the Cooper Clothing Company and S. Rohr- 
lick & Sons Limited showed the cheapest line of garments being let out on contract 
to B. Blumenthal. Blumenthal contracts over a wide area delivering materials 
cut ready for making to farmhouses and in some cases using sub-contractors. 
Upon visiting a number of farms in the vicinity of St. Amable, St. Julie, Ver- 
cheres, St. Bruneau, Blumenthal’s work was found being performed in farmhouses, 
other contractors being P. L’Amoureux, M. Molo, P. Hebert and S. Bussein. 
The following cases were observed in the country districts visited :— 

1. Four women, with husbands helping at night, making men’s pants 
for L’Amoureux at 60c. per dozen, out of which they paid for thread at a 
cost of 5 cents per dozen, making net earnings of 55 cents per dozen. The 
daily output of these workers was from 24 to 3 dozen per day. 
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2. Woman with daughter making boys’ short pants for L’Amoureux 
at 30 cents per dozen, less 5 cents per dozen for thread. Output one dozen 
per day. These garments made under union scale would cost at least $1.50 
per dozen in labour. 


3. Woman making riding breeches at $1.15 per dozen. Output five 
garments per day. Men’s four-pocket pants at 65 cents per dozen, making 
one dozen per day. 


4. Woman making short pants for Blumenthal at 35 cents per dozen. 
Output one dozen per day. 

5. Sub-contractor for Blumenthal receiving 80 cents to $1.05 per 
dozen for men’s pants. His wife and daughter were working at these gar- 
ments and they stated that the work was let out to adjacent farmhouses 
at from 40 cents to 60 cents per dozen. 


Certain districts specialize on certain garments. St. Bruneau is the centre 
of vest manufacturing district, pants and riding breeches are made in St. Amable 
and St. Julie de Vercheres; coats are made in houses in Longueuil and other 
country districts. Foot pedal sewing machines appear to be used exclusively, no 
power equipment of any kind being observed. 

There appear to be a number of contractors operating near Montreal and 
the volume of work performed by country home work is considerable. One con- 
tractor stated that he handled 150 dozen per week. In no case was a clothing 
manufacturer observed making the type of garment let out on home work contract 
in his own shop in Montreal, and manufacturers stated that virtually all garments 
of this class were made in the country. These clothes are sold largely by mail 
order houses and bargain basements, and some volume is disposed of to country 
merchants. 

Workers in country districts complained of decreases in rates paid during 
the past three years, and stated that they had been reduced since 1929 by over 
60 per cent. 

Garments contracted by M. Molo were followed to Traders’ Manufacturing 
Company Limited, Montreal, and the rates paid to Molo confirmed from that 
company’s books. Approximately one-half of the pants sold by this company 
to date, 1934, were to Simpson’s Mail Order and Haton’s. 

No. P.4.—Alice Mongeau is also a contractor for home work operating from 
Varennes dealing with 8. Rohrlick & Sons Limited. 


CONTRACT SHOPS IN THE COUNTRY 


P.1—M. Rudner, Joliette, P.Q- 


Making coats for Cooper Clothing Company at 60 cents to $1.35 per gar- 
ment. No investigation of wages made. 
P26 MET. Vectortavilie jaa. 

Making youths’ coats for Cooper Clothing Company at $1.55 each and 
also the principal contractor in the country in 1932 and prior years for §. Rubin. 
Limited. Wage investigation by Mr. Hurson indicated compliance with Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 

R.1—S. & F. Clothing Company, ‘St. Therese, P.Q. 

Owned by S. Cohen & Company and makes all sack coats for that company. 
Wages paid by S. & F. Clothing Company to 17 out of 42 female time workers 
were below the minimum wage scale. Only 2 out of 42 workers paid as experi- 
enced; 33 out of 51 male employees receive $7 or less per week (55 hours). 
S—E. Paquin, St. Therese, P.Q. 

Manufactures pants for Cooper Clothing Company who own the machines 
used, Eighty per cent of the female workers are paid as apprentices and all 
receive less than the minimum wage; 7 boys from 14 to 18 years are paid an 
average hourly wage of 7-7 cents. 
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T.—G. Cyr, St. Therese, P.Q. 


This contractor makes pants for Cooper Clothing Company which owns all 
machines used, This is a small shop and all the female employees (11) are paid 
less than the minimum wage, over 70 per cent of the females receiving less than 
10 cents per hour, 


U—M. Lerner Reg’d, Sorel, P.Q. 


This contractor operates a large shop making coats, vests and pants for 
Peerless Clothing Company. Up to recently the coats were manufactured at 
Longueuil where the Montreal scales of minimum wages are in force. Sorel is 
on the lowest minimum scale and 71 out of 105 female employees were paid the 
minimum wage of $6 per week (55 hours). The Minimum Wage Board sus- 
pended the operation of the 50 per cent limitation upon apprentices. 

The factory buildings are leased by the city of Sorel at $10 per year for a 
ten-year period, the lease being renewable for an additional ten years. The 
total exemption of taxes is granted conditional upon the payment of $25,000 
per annum in salaries and observance of the factory and minimum wage laws 
and employing only Sorel residents. 

Peerless Clothing Company has financed Lerner to the extent of some $7,000. 


MANUFACTURERS 


A—Hyde Park Clothes Limited, Montreal 


Started business in 1922 and is owned by Charles Hershorn. During past 
five years profits have been substantial. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand dollars or 43 per cent of total sales in 
1933 were to department stores; the T. Eaton Company purchased $188,000. 
Company sold department stores at 10 per cent to 20 per cent below smaller 
purchasers. Proportion of total cost of manufacturing represented by labour 
reduced from 294 per cent in 1929 to 234 per cent in 1933. 

Non-union shop operated and employees paid on piecework basis. Female 
employees bonused to bring them up to minimum wage. Male employees paid 
less than experienced female employees. Fifty per cent of the male operators 
receive average wage of $9.18 per week or 16 cents per hour compared with the 
lowest scale for female apprentices under the Minimum Wage Act of 18 cents 
per hour. 

This company employs inside contractors. One of these, Guarantee Pants 
Contractors Limited, paid 29 per cent of female employees less than the mini- 
mum wage and average to 16 males employed was 164 cents per hour. The 
second contractor, M. Forman, paid male employees high wages but 40 per cent 
of the female workers received less than the minimum wage. 


B.—Samuelsohn Limited, Montreal 


The company has been in business for ten years and in 1933 65 per cent 
of total sales were to department stores. Company makes high quality gar- 
ments and operates union shop on piecework basis. In March, 1934, 474 per 
cent of the female workers received less than the minimum wage, the men being 
paid approximately twice as much as the women. 


C—S. Rubin Limited, Montreal 


The largest manufacturer examined and the largest supplier of the Eaton 
Company. Sixty-four per cent of the company’s sales were to department stores, 
50 per cent of the total being to the T. Eaton Co. Limited. Department stores 
purchase at 5 per cent to 74 per cent lower prices than smaller dealers. Wages 
paid by company appear to conform to the Minimum Wage Act in 1934 but 
records very incomplete and no definite conclusion possible. 
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Vests are made by inside contractors, Engele & Goldberg. Wage scale 
appeared to conform to the law. 

This company manufactured a number of the made-to-measure suits for 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited. Its selling price of $12.80 for 4-piece suits in Sep- 
tember, 1932, resulted in a loss of 40 cents per suit after supplying adminis- 
trative and selling overhead, but on all 3-piece suits and subsequent sales of 4- 
piece suits a net profit was shown. A strike in September, 1933, increased 
labour costs from 15 per cent to 18 per cent and the increased labour cost of 
making 3-piece made-to-measure suits would have eliminated the net profit 
which appeared to have been made previously. 


D.—Rubin Bros. (Clothiers) Limited, Victoriaville, P.Q. 


Started business in 1929 and during past four years has about broken even. 

In 1933 45 per cent of total sales were to department stores; largest cus- 
tomer the T. Eaton Co. Limited taking 30 per cent. This company was the 
largest supplier of made-to-measure suits to The T. Eaton Co. Limited. Com- 
pany has heavy overhead charges but operates under a lower minimum wage 
schedule than applies to Montreal. 

In 1933 45-6 per cent and in 1934 24-8 per cent of female workers received 
less than the minimum wage, with some operators falling below 2 of the legal 
minimum. 


E—Tip Top Tailors Limited, Toronto 
F.—The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto 
G.—The T. Eaton Co. Limited, Toronto 


Comparative costs and wage statistics an these companies appear in cer- 
tain of the statements. Facts as to Tip Top Tailors were obtained from Fred 
Page Higgins & Company, the factory operations of the Simpson and Eaton 
companies having been reported upon separately. 


H.—J. Elkin & Company Limited, Montreal 


Ninety per cent of this company’s output is sold to department stores. 
Company operates a cutting factory in Montreal but all making is let out to 
contractors who rent from the company a factory building in Joliette, P.Q: 
oe low rates paid for garments but no investigation of contractors’ wages 
made. 


J. M. Feldstein Son & Co., Montreal 


Specially manufacture and enjoy monopoly of business in camels’ hair cloth 
garments. No investigation as to wages made. 


K.—D. Fels & Sons, Montreal 


This company is in bankruptcy but has done a very limited business with 
department stores. Costs of a specific transaction appear in statement Q.12. 


L.—S. Rohrlick & Sons Limited, Montreal 


This company has been established for some years. Its recent operations 
have been profitable and it is in good financial condition. One-third of the out- 
put sold to department stores who receive discounts from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent from the regular prices. 

Company operates a shop in Montreal but wages paid conform to Order 
No. 11 of the Minimum Wage Board applying to overalls, shirts, ete., which 
rates are 10 per cent to 20 per cent lower than payable under Order No. 8 cover- 
ing men’s and boys’ clothing. 
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Company has recently been fined. Substantial portion of the labour is 
performed by contract. Coats sold to department stores were manufactured by 
the Reformatory School of Montreal. 

Company uses home work contractors, B. Blumenthal and Alice Mongeau 
and City contract shops, J. B. Oliver & Son and Schubert & Kravitz. The con- 
tract prices paid by the company are substantially lower than costs obtaining 
in its own shop. 


M.—Royal Brand Clothing Co., Montreal 


_ _ No investigation made but costs obtained on specific transactions as shown 
in Statement Q.12. 


N.—Sterling Clothing Company, Montreal 


EKighty per cent of the 1933 sales were to Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Henry Morgan & Sons Limited. The company employs a number of labour 
contractors who operate on its own premises but no wage investigation made. 


P.—Cooper Clothing Company, Montreal 


Partnership of M. Cooperberg and A, Silverstone. Seventy per cent of the 
sales are to department stores and operations have been profitable. The com- 
pany employs 50 workers who perform the more difficult operations and approxi- 
mately 20 contractors are dealt with, among whom are:— 


M. Paquin, St. Therese, Quebec country contract shop. 
Sam Star, Montreal, city contract shop. 

M. Rudner, Joliette, country contract shop. 

C.M.T., Victoriaville, country contract shop. 

B. Blumenthal, home work contractor. 

G. Cyr, country contract shop. 


Rates paid to contractors are very low and several of the above were 
referred to previously, 

Of the company’s own employees 26 out of 31 women were paid less than 
the minimum rates in June, 1934, The company was recently fined for infringe- 
ment of the Minimum Wage Act and was required to pay back wages to 21 
employees. 


R—S. Cohen & Co., Montreal 


This company manufacturing low-priced suits and overcoats; started 
business in 1922 and has recently made substantial profits. Sales for 1933 were 
$470,000 of which $70,000 were to The T. Eaton Co. Limited and $15,000 to 
other departmental stores. 

This company owns §. & F. Clothing Company Limited previously referred 
to which makes all its coats; the pants and vests are made under contract by 
Rudners Limited of Montreal at 35 cents a garment. Rudners Limited pay, 
however, $50 per month to Saul Cohen & Company which is said to be rental of 
factory premises owned by the Cohen Company at St. Therese. These premises 
are not however occupied by Rudners Limited, 

An examination by Mr. Hurson of the wages paid by Rudners Limited 
showed that in May, 1934, 80 per cent of the female employees received lcss 
than the minimum wage. 
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THIRD, REPORT 


Orrawa, June 29th, 1934. 


_ The Select Special Committee, to which was referred the following Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons passed on February 2nd, 1934:— 


That a Select Special Committee of eleven members of the House be 
appointed to inquire into and investigate the eauses of the large spread 
between the prices received for commodities by the producer thereof, and 
the price paid by the consumers therefor; and the system of distribution 
in Canada of farm and other natural products, as well as manufactured 
products, and, without restricting the generality of the foregoing, more 
particularly to inquire into and investigate: — 

(a) the effect of mass buying by department and chain store organiza- 
tions upon the regular retail trade of the country, as well as upon 
the business of manufacturers and producers; 

(6) the labour conditions prevailing in industries supplying the 
requirements of such department and chain store organizations, 
and the extent, if any, to which existing conditions have been 
brought about by the purchasing practices of such organiza- 
tions, and the effect thereof upon the standard of living amongst 
those employed in such industries and organizations; 

(c) the relation between the flour milling industry and the bakeries 
of the country, and the effect of such relations upon the baking 
industry of Canada; 

(d) the methods and system prevailing in the marketing of livestock 
and animal products for domestic consumption and export, and 
the extent to which the present system affords or restricts op- 
portunity for fair returns to producers. 


That the Committee shall have the power to send for persons, papers, 
and records and the further power to request the appointment of a Com- 
mission or Commissioners under the Inquiries Act, to secure evidence 
to be presented to the Committee by such Commission or Commissioners. 


That the Committee shall report to the House from time to time 
its findings, together with recommendations of such measures as in the 
opinion of the Committee may be considered necessary to secure as far 
as possible fair and just practices in the distribution and marketing 
systems of Canada, with fair and just returns to producers, employees, 
and employers, not inconsistent with the rights of consumers. 


begs to submit the following as a,— 
Turrp REPORT 


Pursuant to the Resolution of the House of Commons of February 2nd, 
1934, above referred to, your Committee has been in session on sixty separate 
days and has heard and examined under oath various witnesses, and under the 
powers conferred upon it, appointed auditers and investigators to examine into 
matters pertinent to the said Order of Reference and coming within its purview. 
Due to the voluminous character of the evidence and the limited time at the 
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Committee’s disposal it has not been possible for the Committee to complete the 
investigations and inquiry contemplated by the terms of the Resolution and to 
report thereon before prorogation. 

Under the rules of Parliament the powers of your Committee cease on 
prorogation, and being fully seized of the necessity of completing the subject 
matter of the said Resolution, your Committee begs to recommend :— 

That the inquiry be continued; 

That the members of this Committee be appointed Commissioners under 
the provisions of Part 1 of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada (1927), to continue and complete their investigations and inquiry; 

That the Commissioners be authorized to engage the services of Counsel, 
Secretary, Accountants, Technical Advisers, Reporters, Clerks, Stenographers 
and Investigators to aid and assist the said Commissioners in the inquiry, and 
to print the evidence, proceedings and documents received by the Commission; 

That the records, exhibits and evidence received and taken by the said 
Special Committee be made available to the Commission; 

That the Commissioners may hold meetings at such places and at such 
times as they may consider expedient for the purposes of the inquiry; and 

That the Commissioners report their findings to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


A copy of the evidence and proceedings taken is submitted with this report. 


H. H. STEVENS, 
Chairman. 
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